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ADDEN  DA 


OcTOBSB,  1853. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  through  the  press,  the  foUowmg  altera- 
tions and  additions  have  become  requisite. 

L'ORIENT. — ^At  this  port  two  small  fixed  lights  were  established  in  1850, 
one  of  which  is  shown  h'om  the  little  hill  of  La  Periere,  and  the  other  from 
the  church  :  they  are  both  visible  about  9  miles. — Page  17. 

LA  ROCHELLE.— At  La  Rochelle  are  two  lights  (1862).  That  on  the 
eastern  quay  (JanaX  d'  amont)  revolves  every  3  minutes,  and  is  visible  10 
miles;  that  on  the  western  quay  (/anal  d'  aval),  is  257  yards  S.E.  by  E.  ^  £. 
from  .^e  former  light,  and  is  coloured  red. — ^Page  33. 

RIVER  GIRONDE. — ^We  have  been  informed  that  considerable  alterations 
have  recently  taken  place  in  the  sands  and  also  in  the  buoyage  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river ;  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  will,  therefore,  be  impemtively  neces- 
sary tQ  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  navigation.  We  also  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  a  pilot  should  always  be 
obtained  for  the  rivers  and  harbours  of  the  west  coast  of  France,  as  since 
the  last  survey  many  imp^frtant  changes  are  known  to  have  taken  place. 

A  fixed  red  light,  46  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  7  miles,  has  recently 
been  established  at  the  distance  of  601  yards  W.  i  N.  fi-om  Terre  Negre 
liii^ht.  In  reference  to  this  light  the  following  is  said  to  be  now  the  course 
into  the  river  : — "  When  Coubre  Light  bears  N.N.E.,  steer  for  the  Cordouan 
Li>^ht  until  the  two  Terre  Negre  Lights  come  in  one,  then  toward  these 
lights  until  the  Cordouan  Light  bears  S.S.W.  when  you  must  steer  S.E.  J  S." 
_^  185-2.)— Page  35. 

FUENTARABIA. — Here  a  light  is  sho^vn,  but  only  when  the  fishermen 
are  at  sea.  A  light  is  also  said  to  be  exhibited  at  Passage  ;  but  of  this  we 
are  uncertixin. — Page  49. 

CASTRO  URDIALES.— From  St.  Anne*s  Castle  a  light  is  shown,  which 
flashes  red  every  three  minutes,  and  is  visible  about  13  miles.  Its  height 
above  the  sea  is  about  143  feet,  and  the  illuminated  arc  of  the  horizon  is 
i>7(»^     To  be  first  exhibited  on  the  19th  of  November,  1^^53. 

In  the  official  notice  from  which  the  above  is  copied,  it  was  stated  tliat  the 
rocks  on  which  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Anna  is  erected,  extend  themselves  in 
a  S.E.  direction  to  the  distance  of  318  feet. — Page  57. 

POINT  ESTACA. — On  this  point  there  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  light 
revolving  every  minute,  at  an  elevation  of  312  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  20 
milfs. — Page  68. 

FERROL. — In  this  liaibour  a  dangerous  rock  has  recently  been  discovered 
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(Sept.  1853),  which  from  the  heanngs  we  suppose  to  be  on  the  south  side  of 
the  channel.  "  It  is  named  the  Cabalino,  and  lies  with  the  south-east  angto 
of  San  Felipe  Castle  N.  Tl""  E.;  the  sout)  angle  of  San  Carlos  CasOe  N. 
W  W. ;  and  the  north-west  angle  of  San  Martin's  Castle  N.  85"*  E.  Its 
distance  from  the  south  shore  of  tlie  channel  is  not  more  than  half  a  cable's 
length.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  low 
water  its  summit  is  awash,  though  concealed  by  the  seaweed;  the  depth 
around  it  is  9  feet  close-to,  and  increases  to  18  feet.  At  S.E.  by  E.  fi!i>m 
the  Cabalino,  distant  74  yards,  is  the  Cabalo,  consisting  of  three  connected 
masses  of  rock,  the  highest  and  north-westernmost  of  which  is  of  a  tabular 
form,  nearly  round,  and  connected  with  the  Cabalino  by  a  reef.  The 
Cabalo  rises  8  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  24  feet  across,  N.W.  to  S.E. 
—Page  69. 

SISARGAS  ISLETS. — On  the  northernmost  projecting  peak  of  Isla 
Major,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  thei-e  is  a  lighthouse  exhibiting  a  bright 
light  with  red  flashes  every  4  minutes,  at  an  elevation  of  S63  feet  aboYO  the 
sea,  visible  3  J  leagues. — ^Page  72. 

CAPE  FINISTERRE.— On  the  southern  point  of  the  cape  there  is  a 
lighthouse  which  shows  a  light,  irevolving  every  half  minute,  at  an  elevation 
of  474  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  24  miles. — (Aug.,  1853.) — Page  74. 

AROSA  BAY. — On  the  south  end  of  Solbora  Island  there  is  a  lighthouse 
showing  a  light  varied  by  red  flashes  every  2  minutes,  which  is  83  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  can  be  seen  about  16  miles  off. 

There  is  also  a  lighthouse  on  Cabalo  Point,  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Arosa  Island,  which  shows  a  fixed  light  visible  about  10  miles.  This  isliind 
is  within  the  entrance  of  the  bay. — Page  77. 

BAYONNA  ISLANDS.— On  Mount  Faro  at  the  southern  extremi^of 
the  centre  island  is  a  lighthouse,  which  shows  a  light,  eclipsing  every  altera 
nate  minute,  at  an  elevation  of  650  feet  (Burgo*s  measure),  so  that  it  ought 
to  be  visible  about  30  miles.-— (Nov.  1W53.)— Page  79. 

OPORTO. — To  run  into  the  harbour  a  pilot  is  always  necessary.  The 
following  signals  are  now  made  (Nov.  1849)  from  a  mast  with  a  yard-axm  -— 
Page  84. 

Two  balls  at  the  mast-head ....Keep  to  the  north  of  the  bar. 

Three  balls  at  the  mast-head Keep  to  the  south  of  the  bar. 

Three  balls  at  the  right  yard-arm  12  feet  on  the  bar. 

Two  balls  at  the  right  yard-arm 11  feet  on  the  bar. 

Two  balls  at  mast-head,  and  one  atK^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  nght  yard-arm J 

One  ball  at  the  right  yard-arm    9  feet  on  the  bar. 

One  black  ball  at  mast-head ph«  *;rA  If  "°^™"''  P"* 

(        out  to  sea 

One  black  ball  at  the  mast-head,  and' 

one  at  the  extremity  of  the  right 

yard-arm 

A  1.1    iu  11^       i>      jr       J  f  By  coming  near  you  may  be 

A  black  ball  at  each  end  of  yard-arm...  j    -^    nilot^ 

Make  for  the  bar. 
ongcr  used  to  point  out  the  chan- 


Vessels  in  sight  cannot  be 
piloted. 


A  black  ball  at  mast-head,  and  one  on 

each  yard-arm 

AVEIRO. — The  stone  pyrami'ls  are  no 
nel  over  the  bar ;  but  at  about  900  fathoms  east  of  the  bar  there  is  a  circular 
signal-tower,  white-washed,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  58  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  We  believe,  also,  that  tlie  intention  to  show  a  light  has  been 
abandoned  ;  it  was  to  have  been  a  revolving  light. — Page  87. 
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ALGEGIRAB. — On  Verde  Island  a  small  fixed  light  is  shown. — (June* 
1850.>--Page  111. 

MAZAGHAN.— Mr  William  Falconer  says  of  this  bay,  in  1839 :— "  In  the 
bay  there  is  a  dangerous  reef  which  can  generally  be  distinguished,  as 
the  sea  in  fine  weather  breaks  upon  it ;  there  is  also  a  dangerous  patch 
of  rocks  lying  W.N.W.  from  the  old  light-tower,  distant  IHO  fathoms,  upon 
which  the  sea  breaks  at  low  water  during  tempestuous  weather.  The  best 
anchorage  is  to  bring  the  two  flag-staffs  on  the  Sardinian  ConsuVs  house  in 
one,  and  anchor  in  5  fothoms  water,  as  by  so  doing  you  come  upon  a  patch 
of  blue  clay,  the  rest  of  the  bay  being  without  exception  rocky  bottom.  The 
prevailing  wind  is  N.E.,  and  when  it  blows  strong  a  heavy  sea  tumbles  in 
and  renders  the  bay  far  from  secure.  A  N.W.  wind  is  also  a  very  unwelcome 
Tisitor,  but  with  the  wind  from  any  point  of  the  compass  from  N.E.  by  E. 
round  to  N.W«  by  W  it  is  always  safe. 

Provisions  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  very  good  and  cheap.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  like  an  old  ruined  fortification,  and  the  high 
tower  of  Tett  or  Tid  to  the  southward  of  it,  with  the  town  of  Azamor  to  the 
northward  of  it,  say  7  miles,  (the  buildings  of  which  are  all  flat-topped  and 
white-washed),  are  the  only  remarkable  objects  near  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sameness  in  the  appeai*ance  of  the  land  all  the 
way  from  Cape  Blanco  north  to  Rabat  It  is  a  sterile  sandy  country  of  mo- 
derate height,  with  here  and  there  a  Mahomedan  saint-house." — Page  115. 

MOOADOR — It  is  frequently  the  case  that  vessels  bound  to  this  port 
have  too  great  a  tonnage  to  permit  them  to  anchor  safely ;  the  following 
must,  therefore,  be  attended  to.  When  a  red  and  white  flag  is  hoisted  under 
the  national  colours  at  the  respective  consulates,  it  will  be  a  signal  tliat  there 
is  danger  attending  the  vessel  entering  the  bay,  either  from  its  crowded  state, 
or  from  the  fiurt  of  the  vessel  requiring  a  greater  draught  of  water  than  the 
anchorage  affords. — (Jan.  27th,  1H51.) — Page  117. 

CAPE  MOUNT.— Commander  Forbes,  R.N.,  says,  that  "between  the 
Sherbro'  River  and  Cape  Mount,  during  the  months  of  May.  June,  July,  and 
the  early  part  of  August,  while  the  S.W.  winds  prevail,  the  cuiTent  i*uns  to 
the  N.W.  2  miles  an  hour,  with  a  heavy  swell  tending  in  shore. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September,  the  winds  changing  to  the 
N.W.  or  northward  of  West,  the  current  turns  to  the  S.E.  with  a  force  not 
exceeding  2  miles  and  seldom  less  than  one.  During  the  calm  months  there 
is  but  little  current  if  any. 

At  200  miles  from  the  coa.st  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  current.  At 
the  full  of  the  moon  there  is  frequently  a  strong  tide  ripple  at  night,  which 
eomes  down  with  the  noise  and  appearance  of  breakers." — Page  146. 

RIVER  BONNY. — We  are  infonned  that  no  ship  should  anchor  off  the 
entrance  of  this  river  in  4  J  fathoms,  and  that  she  will  lie  in  safety  only  in  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  7^^  fathoms.  The  same  informant  tells  us  that 
strangers  should  not  on  any  account  attempt  the  river,  and  that  as  a  ride  all 
ships,  the  mastei-s  of  which  have  not  been  on  the  coast  of  Africa  before, 
should  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  when  running  for  any  anchorage  be- 
tween Mogador  and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  as  the  sands  are  apt  frequently  to 
shift.— Page  161. 

OLD  CAI^BAR  RIV^ER.— To  nm  into  this  rivor  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  pilot.  Mr.  Consul  Beecroft  says  in  1851, 
"At  the  entrance  there  is  a  knoll  of  '4  fathoms,  which  bears  South  from  the 
south  end  of  Tom  Shots  R  of,  distant  about  'Z  miles;  to  avoid  it  in  coming 
in  from  the  westward,  st-cer  East  in  8,  0,  or  10  fathoms.  If  the  w(»at.her  r 
clear  hO  as  to  see  Ea-Jt  Hctul,  get  it  N.E.,  then  steer  N,  by  E.  from  tlie  ri' 
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of  Old  Calabar.  All  the  rivers  in  these  bights  want  surveying.  Knolls  and 
sandbanks  get  up  and  disappear  in  two  or  three  years.  Breaker  Island  is 
larger  now,  with  trees  on  it." — Page  163. 

SIMON'S  BAY.— The  rock  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  of  page  204  has 
had  a  beacon  erected  on  it,  with  the  work  "  rock;"  in  very  legible  characters 
(Sept.,  1853).— Page  204. 

AZORES. — At  Santa  Clara  Fort,  St.  Michael's,  a  lighthouse  was  said  to 
be  building  in  1852.     We  have  not  heard  of  it  being  lighted. — Page  222. 

CAPE  VERDE'S.— Port  Praya,  St.  Jago.  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  in 
consequence  of  St.  Catharine's  Peaks  being  obscured  by  clouds,  Mr  Charles 
Perry  gives,  therefore,  the  following  directions.  "  After  making  the  island, 
being  outward  bound,  steer  to  tlie  S.W.  till  the  south  extreme  of  the  land 
bears  W.  by  N.,  when  the  S.E.  point  will  be  distinctly  in  view,  having  Red 
Hill  behind  upon  the  same  bearing  ;  haul  up  then  to  the  westward  and  pass 
the  point  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  Quail  Island  (having  a  black 
appearance)  will  then  be  seen  to  the  N.W.,  and  you  should  steer  up  for  the 
north  end  of  it  till  you  fairly  open  the  bay,  then  liiff  up  to  about  N.N.W.,  and 
anchor  midway  between  Quail  Island  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  in  7 
fathoms,  having  Red  Hill  just  open  to  the  northwaid  of  the  island. — NauHeal 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1853. — Page  281. 

ROCKS  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC— We  think  that  we  may  now 
conclude  that  the  Three  Chimnies  do  not  exist,  although  it  is  stated  that  they 
have  been  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  Lieut.  Berryman,  of  the 
United  States  suneying  brig  Dolphin,  in  the  very  position  assigned  to  these 
dangers,  succeeded  in  getting  bottom  at  a  depth  of  1900  fathoms,  in  August, 
1853.  If  these  rocks  do  exist,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  frequently 
seen  as  they  lie  in  the  very  ti*ack  of  vessels  bound  to  the  northern  ports  of  North 
America ;  at  any  rate  w^  may  be  sure  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  position 
hitherto  assigned  to  them  — Pages  289  and  293. 

We  may  also  conclude  that  tlie  following  rocks.  Ash  ton,  False  Bermudas, 
Nyes',  Vankeulen's  vigia,  Josyna,  Stcen  Ground,  and  Maria  or  Mary's,  do  not 
exist,  as  they  were  sought  for  by  Lieut.  J.  C.  Walsh,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in 
1850,  but  without  success.  Lieut.  Walsh  says,  "  not  one  of  tliese  rocks  was 
found,  nor  any  indication  of  their  existence  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  evidence 
to  disprove  it.  Our  various  tracks  over  and  about  their  reported  positions, 
covering  the  extent  of  IJ**  of  longitude,  and  40  miles  of  latitude,  with  the 
many  and  deep  soundings,  from  100  to  800  fathoms,  without  getting  bottom, 
will  be  found  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  satisfy  navigators  that  they  have  no  exis- 
tence— or  at  least,  that  those  parts  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  have  been  re- 
ported to  exist,  are  free  from  all  dangers.  To  the  first  three  mentioned  we 
gave  the  most  thorough  search  :  to  Ashton  Rock,  six  days*  time ;  to  the  False 
Bermudas  eight  days ;  to  Nye's  Rock,  likewise  eight  days.  All  our  tracks 
were  by  daylight,  as  the  schooner  was  always  hove  to  at  night,  while  engaged 
in  these  explorations.  A  slight  discoloration  of  water  was  noticed  in  the  re- 
gion assigned  to  Mary's  Rock,  but  no  soundings  could  bo  got  with  500 
fathoms.  This  rock  had  been  previously  searched  for  with  like  results,  by 
the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Captain  Wilkes;  and  by  H. M.S.  Levin,  Cap- 
tain Bartholomew.  Ashton  Rock  is  placed  in  a  most  freq: rented  part  of  the 
ocean;  there  is  not  a  day  tliat  some  vessel  does  not  pass  in  the  vicinity,  and 
nothing  has  been  seen  of  it  since  the  first  and  only  report  of  it  in  the  year 
1824.  This  fact  alone  should  disprove  it,  independent  of  our  search.  There 
are  sufficient  real  dangers  in  tlie  Atlantic ;  these  imaginary  ones  should  not 
disfigure  the  charts ;  they  only  serve  to  harass  navigators,  tura  vessels  fi-oin 
their  routes,  and  thus  injure  commerce.     The  reports  of  tliem  by  merchant 
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fessels,  whieh  aelikmi  take  time  to  examine  the  appearance  of  such  dangers, 
can  readily  be  explained.  Floating  wrecks,  large  trees,  carcasses  of  whales, 
Ac.,  presenting  idl  the  appearance  of  reefs,  have  deceiTed  experienced  sea- 
men."—Page  289. 

Bock  N.W.  of  Finistebbis  — This  rock  is  said  to  have  been  again  seen  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1853,  by  the  Russian  ship  Dwina,  the  master  of  which 
reported  it  to  be  a  rock  level  with  the  water  lying  in  lat.  44^  43'  N.,  and  long. 
11"  22'  W.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  French  government  had  in- 
structed one  of  their  steamers,  the  Newton,  lying  at  Lisbon,  to  proceed  to 
sea  in  search  of  it ;  but  with  what  result  wc  are  not  informed. — Page  289. 

AiTKiN*8  Bock. — This  rock  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  on  the  21st  of  Aug., 
1852,  in  lat  55°  15'  N.,  and  long.  9°  56'  W.,  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
barque  Fingalton,  Captain  Craig,  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec  to  the  Clyde. 
No  soundings  were  given  nor  was  a  boat  lowered  to  examine  it ;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  think  that  it  exists,  especially  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  sought  for 
unsuccessfully, — Pages  289  and  292. 

RIO  PARA. — To  enter  and  also  when  leaving  the  Rio  Para,  a  pilot  is 
absolutely  necessary,  the  changes  of  the  shoals  at  the  entrance  being  so  fre- 
quent that  no  instructions  can  be  of  service  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
same  remark  also  applies  to. all  the  harbours  and  rivers  on  the  north  coast  of 
BraziL  The  following  description  of  the  Rio  Para  is  from  Mr  Dewey  s 
meteorological  journal,  kept  at  Para  from  1845  to  June,  1849  : — 

••  The  latitude  of  the  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  Belem  do  Gram  Para  is  1°  28' 
S.,  and  longitude  48"  29'  W.  It  is  situated  about  80  miles  from  the  ocean, 
on  the  souti^eru  mouth  of  the  River  Amazonas,  tliis  mouth  of  the  river  being 
conoimonly  called  the  Para  River,  although  it  is  strictly  a  part  of  tlie  great 
Amazon.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  city  is  about  9  miles,  and  it  is 
studded  with  hinumerable  islands,  the  nearest  of  which,  called  Ilha  das 
Onas,  directly  opposite  the  city,  is  distant  from  it  3  miles.  These  islands 
form  a  magnificent  basin,  which  is  the  harbour  of  Para.  Great  changes  are 
constantly  occurring  in  the  river,  old  shoals  being  washed  away  and  new  ones 
formed.  A  few  years  since  there  existed  an  island,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city,  called  Parroquet  Island — this  has  gone,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  bur- 
then can  pats  over  the  spot  where  it  once  otood  ;  but,  on  tlie  other  side.of  the 
channel,  where  vessels  formerly  passed,  has,  within  a  few  years  api>eared  a 
large  island,  already  covered  with  trees  of  no  small  size,  called  **  Ilha  Nova." 
The  tide  rises  here  about  eleven  feet.  The  country  in  this  region  is  low 
and  covered  with  magnificent  forests — indeed,  the  entire  province  may  be  said 
to  be  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  with  underwood  of  sucli  density,  as  to  ren- 
der a  passage  utterly  impossible,  except  by  the  footpaths  of  the  natives.  The 
birds  of  this  region  are  of  great  beauty,  and  for  an  ornithologist,  this  pro\'ince 
presents  a  field  of  imrivalled  richness.  The  water  of  the  springs  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  world  ;  and  that  of  the  river  is  always  perfectly  fresh,  except  at 
high  spring-tides,  when  it  becomes  mther  brackish.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  exceedingly  muddy,  but  at  low  tide,  springs  of  water  as  pure  as  crystal  may 
be  seen  gushing  from  the  sands. 

Although  some  distant  districts  are  afflicted,  to  a  great  extent,  with  fever 
and  ague,  no  place  can  be  found  which  enjoys  a  greater  exemption  from 
diseases  than  the  city  of  Para,  and  the  surrounding  country ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  having  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature.  Situated  so 
near  the  equator,  the  changes  in  the  barometer  are  almost  imperceptible — 
the  extreme  variations  do  not  amount  to  over  two-tenths  of  an  incli,  varying 
from  29.90  to  30.10.  Tiie  winds  are  also  very  regular ;  the  land  breeze 
generally  blowing  during  the  night  and  morning  from  south-west  to  south-cabt ; 
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and  the  sea  breeze  in  the  aft'inoon  and  evening  from  nortli  to  north-east  and 
north-west  This  wind  is  here  called  '*  Vento  de  Martyor,*'  or  Marajo  wind, 
passing  as  it  does  over  the  great  island  of  Marajo  or  Joannes." — Page  329. 

ARMACAO. — Lieut  Dalton,  B.N.,  has  lately  (1852)  reported  the  existence 
of  a  dangerous  rock  off  Point  Itapacoroya,  at  the  entrance  of  the  anchorage 
of  Armacao,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  Armacao  near  Cape  San  Thome,  no 
latitude  or  longitude  being  given.  "  The  rock  is  about  80  feet  in  extent  and 
is  awash  at  low  water.  It  lies  with  Point  Itapacoroya  bearing  S.S.W.  {  W. ; 
a  small  bluff  point  north  of  Itapacoroya  about  500  yards,  S.W.  ^  W.,  one 
mile ;  and  Feya  Island,  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  This  island  is  a  good  mark  for 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Armacao,  as  by  keeping  the 
island  open  of  Armacao  Point,  it  will  lead  to  a  good  berth  southward  of  the 
rock.  The)-e  are  from  5  to  7}  fathoms  within  20  yards  around  it  Between 
the  rock  and  Point  Itapacoroya  the  depths  are  6,  6},  7,  and  8  fathoms,  mud, 
within  50  yards  of  the  point" — Page  362. 

GAPE  BUSIOS. — ^A  rock  was  discovered  between  the  Rio  das  Ostras  and 
Cape  Busies,  on  the  24th  April,  1850,  by  Lieut  Crofton,  R.N.,  who  gives  for 
it  the  following  bearings : — ^high  peak  of  Ancona  touching  the  north-east 
point  of  White  Island,  S.  Qb"*  E. ;  St  Anne*s  Islands,  N.  28"*  E. ;  centre  peak 
of  the  high  land  north  of  the  Rio  das  Ostras,  N.  33*"  W. ;  and  the  north-east 
point  of  Fria,  S.E.  4**  W.  (?),  one  mile.  The  rock  is  20  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  just  awash  at  low  water,  having  soundings  around  it  of  from  7 ^  to  10 
fathoms  within  the  distance  of  10  feet  Ancona  open  to  the  N.E.  of  White 
Island  clears  it  at  half  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  in  13  fadioms. — Page  863. 

MONTE  VIDEO.— The  fixed  light  on  the  hill  has  been  discontinued, 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  there  is  now  a  revolving  light  which  is  visible  for  30 
seconds  during  a  revolution  of  3  minutes.  It  is  486  feet  above  the  sea  and 
can  be  seen  about  30  miles,  in  very  clear  weather. — Page  407. 

HOTSPUR  SHOAL.— At  about  140  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Abrol- 
hos  Islands,  is  a  shoal  of  47  fathoms,  discovered  by  H.M.S.  Hotspur  in  1814. 
It  is  about  15  miles  by  10  miles  across,  consists  of  coral,  and  is  situated  in 
lat  17"  51'  S.  and  long  38*»  6'  W. 

Montagtte  Shoal, — This  is  a  shoal  the  centre  of  which  is  in  lat  20°  46'  S., 
and  long.  37*"  47'  W, ;  it  is  about  72  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad,  and  also 
consists  of  coral.  On  both  of  these  banks  (the  Hotspur  and  the  Montague), 
Captain  Denham  anchored  in  1 852  for  24  hours  at  a  time,  by  which  the  most 
accurate  depths,  the  set  of  the  current,  and  specimens  of  the  bottom  were 
obtained.  No  bottom  at  200  fathoms  was  found  between  them  and  the 
coast,  from  which  the  nearest  is  distant  180  miles. 

Captain  Denham  has  made  the  following  report  on  these  banks.  '*  I 
shaped  a  course  that  should  test  the  47  fathoms,  a  single  sounding  laid  down 
from  the  Hotspur*s  Remark  Book,  of  1814,  in  lat  17**  56'  S.,  long.  36*  4'  W. ; 
thence  through  the  position  assigned  to  some  38  fathoms  by  the  Montague, 
in  1813,  lat  20'*  9'  S.,  long.  38**  26'  W. ;  and  then  to  trace  if  any  submarine 
relation  thereto  could  be  shown  with  the  bank  associated  with  the  names  of 
Pandora,  1847,  and  John  Adams,  1849. 

Obtaining  quicker  soundings  as  we  approached  the  assigned  position  of 
the  Hotspur,  our  casts  suddenly  jumped  from  200  fathoms,  no  bottom,  to  27 
fathoms,  coral ;  which  being  7  miles  in  advance  of  the  47-fathoms  spot  at 
once  gave  rise  to  an  idea  that  the  bank  might  cover  a  considerable  space,  with 
perhaps  shoaler  water.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  up  an  anchorage  upon  it 
The  atmosphere  favoured  our  morning,  noon,  and  evening  observations,  so 
tliat  the  latitude  and  longitude  were  satisfactorily  obtained.  It  blew  sufficiently 
moderate  from  N.E.  to  detach  the  boats,  and  before  the  swell  disturbed  us 
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we  obtained  sufficient  to  show  that  we  had  anchored  upon  a  steep-to  bank  of 
coralline  crust,  extending  14  miles,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  10  miles  in  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  with  as  little  as  S5  fathoms  on  the  middle  of  it, 
and  which  deepened  suddenly  from  thirty  fathoms  to  seventy,  and  HOO 
fiithoms,  without  bottom.  We  could  not  detect  the  slightest  current,  nor 
discolouration  that  would  indicate  so  abrupt  a  feature  in  ocean  water,  by  rip- 
ple or  otherwise.  The  lead  brought  up  a  few  specimens,  but  the  dredge  and 
anchor  brou^t  up  nothing,  and  the  fishing-lines  were  very  successful.  We 
determined  the  latitude  of  the  N.W.  extreme  of  this  bank  to  be  17*  61'  80" 
S.,  and  the  longitude,  with  subsequent  rates  at  Bio,  86"*  6'  9"  W.,  and  the  variar 
tion6*38'W 

Pursuing  our  search  for  the  Montague  Shoal,  at  9  miles  further  eastward 
than  it  was  reported,  we  struck  it  in  81  fothoms,  from  a  long  line  of  180 
with  the  deep-sea  lead,  and  no  bottom.  We  were  48  hours,  buffetting  with  a 
south-easter  before  we  could  obtain  an  anchor  hold  of  this  bank,  to  which  my 
attention  had  specially  been  directed.  Eventually,  we  occupied  three  positions 
upon  it,  the  Torch  joined  us,  and  we  soon  traced  out  a  tolerably  flat  bank  of 
85  fa^oms,  bending  to  the  South  in  its  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  N.E., 
7d  miles  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  with  one  spot  at  its  N.E.  extreme  of 
only  1 0  fiMhoms ;  we  found  a  current  to  the  S.W.  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
per  hour.  The  same  description  of  fish  as  on  the  Hotspur  were  fodnd  on  it 
in  abundance.  The  swabs  which  we  let  down  on  it  from  different  parts  of 
the  ship  entangled  some  massive  specimens,  whilst  the  crusted  surface  would 
yield  nothing  to  the  dredge  or  palm  of  the  anchor.  Our  observations  on 
this  bank  place  it  in  lat.  JJO*  46'  8"  S.,  longitude,  87*»  47'  23"  W. ;  the  varia- 
tion (also  adjusted  for  change  of  subsequentiy  ascertained  deviation)  came  out 
8   4y  W."— Page  481. 

THE  ROCGAS  OB  BOGAS.— These  low  islands  were  surveyed  in  1862, 
by  Lieut  8.  P.  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  who  determined  the  northern  point  of  the 
northern  island  to  be  in  lat  8*»  60'  66"  S.,  and  long.  33*»  49'  24"  W.  They 
consist  of  two  sandy  islands,  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  a  reef,  which 
extends  1}  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  1^  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
covered  at  high  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  islets  and  some  scattered 
rocks  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides.  The  reef  is  composed  of  coral,  and 
in  its  centre  is  a  lagoon,  having  from  1  to  4  feet  water  in  it  at  low  tide,  which 
appears  white  fitxm  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  of  4  or  6  miles ;  in  this 
lagoon  there  is  an  abundance  of  turtie.  The  reef  is  in  general  level,  though 
it  has  many  holes  in  it,  and  the  scattered  rocks  are  mostiy  10  to  16  feet 
above  its  sur&ce ;  one,  especially,  near  its  north-eastern  edge,  being  conspi- 
cuous, has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Black  Bock. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  reef  appears  to  be  the  weather  or  south- 
east  side,  where,  if  a  vessel  struck,  the  chance  of  saving  life  would  be  small. 
When  approaching  it  from  the  northward,  the  breakers  will  be  first  seen 
from  aloft  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles  and  soon  afterwards  the  two  is- 
lands and  the  Black  Bock  will  appear. 

At  firom  one  to  two  miles,  N.W.  of  the  northern  island,  Sand  Island,  there 
is  very  indifferent  anchorage  in  from  16  to  18  fathoms,  rocky  bottom  ;  rocky 
bottom  also  exists  at  a  depth  of  16  fathoms,  6  miles  east  of  the  reef  At  2^ 
miles,  N.N.E.  from  the  reef,  there  is  no  bottom  at  80  fathoms,  nor  at  70 
bthoms  4  miles  S.W.  of  it. 

The  centre  of  the  reef  is  84  miles,  due  West  from  the  peak  of  Fernando 
de  Noronha;  and  the  variation  of  the  compass  i^  10"*  64'  W.     There  is  an 
abundance  of  sea-fowl,  but  no  wood  or  fresh  water. — Pages  481  and  484. 
TBISTAN  D'  AGUNHA.— The  cUffs  of  this  island  are  very  lofty,  and 
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should  not  be  approached  too  closely,  lest  the  ship  be  involved  in  the  eddj 
winds  occasioned  by  them.  There  is  a  depth  of  46  fathoms,  sand,  at  alxmt 
H  mile  from  the  shore,  abreast  of  the  cottages  situated  on  the  tabled  tongae 
of  land,  immediately  under  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  from  an  altitude  of  8300  feet,  on  all  sides  of 
the  island,  except  this  flat  space,  which  forms  the  north-western  projection  of 
the  island. 

In  November,  1852,  Captain  Denham  visited  the  island,  and  thus  remarks: 
*'  Ships  are  beginning  to  visit  this  island,  but  nothing  should  induce  the  com- 
mander of  a  merchant  vessel  to  anchor,  even  should  he  do  so  at  the  depth  of 
80  fathoms  water,  1^  mile  off,  with  the  wind  off-shore;  the  swell  which  at- 
tends the  brief  calm  preceding  the  change  of  the  wind  on  shore  (North  and 
N.W.),  would  be  very  likely  to  snap  his  cable,  or  jerk  his  anchor  home,  and 
he  be  drifted  on  the  rocky  shore.  He  could  not  work  off,  should  he  slip  his 
cable,  and  if  the  on-shore  wind  proved  a  gale,  he  must  part  from,  or  founder 
at,  his  anchors.  The  Julia,  sloop  of  war,  was  so  caught,  parted,  and  waa 
totally  wrecked,  with  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  in  1818.  But  there  would  be  no 
risk  in  holding  several  days'  communication  by  boats,  the  ship  standing  off 
and  on,  especially  if  the  season  happened  to  be  between  October  and  April, 
which  is  the  summer  period  here. 

The  plan  of  the  settlement  bay,  and  to  which  the  residents  have  given  the 
name  of  Falmouth  Bay,  may  prove  of  use  to  future  ships  desirous  of  sighting 
it  to  correct  their  longitude,  or  to  replenish  water  and  stock.  But  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  range  along  the  margins  of  the  island  nearer  than  two  miles,  on 
account  of  the  baffling  eddies,  which  leave  a  ship  in  the  on-set  influence  of  the 
swell.  The  settlement  bay  itself  should  not  be  approached  within  1}  mile, 
or  in  40  fathoms  water,  a  limit  which  is  denoted  by  the  sail  rock  off  the 
western  cliff  closing  with  the  N.W.  extreme  of  the  bay  and  island,  and  which 
it  does  on  the  bearing  of  S.W.  }  W.  The  islanders  have  no  name  for  the 
nortli-westem  point,  where  our  observations  were  taken  at,  so  it  was  named 
Herald  Point. 

Keeping  the  cross  marks  on  of  tliat  point  and  the  erect  rocky  islet  at  the 
western  exti'eme,  the  white  cottage  brought  S.W.  by  S.,  (or  the  low  black 
cliffy  point  at  tlie  eastern  extreme  of  a  black  pebbly  beac.h  bearing  south,)  is 
the  best  line  to  run  in  upon,  and  which  should  be  preserved,  whether  for 
sending  a  boat  on  shore,  while  standing  off  and  on,  or  for  anchoring,  which 
a  steamer  might  do  with  comparative  impunity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  excepting  the  absolute  eddy  produced  by  the  projections  of  the  island 
at  half  a  mile  off,  the  current  sets  north-eastward.  It  may  abo  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  peak  rears  its  head  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  such  is  the  conformation  of  its  slopes,  that  its  apex  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  margins  of  the  island,  which  preclude  any  vertical  angle  being  measured 
from  the  high  water  mark  or  cliffs.  The  peak  is  of  easy  access  for  barome- 
tric measm^ement,  but  it  is  generally  snow-clad ;  it  was  so  at  the  time  of  tliis 
visit,  although  young  summer. 

The  geographical  position  of  Tcistran  d*  Acimha  may  now  be  considered 
as  settled.  Its  north-west  extremity  lies  in  lat.  37''  '4'  48"  S.,  and  long,  i'2'' 
18'  39"  W.,  about  one-third  nearer  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  to  Gape 
Horn,  and  nearly  upon  a  line  drawn  between  those  well-known  capes,  a 
position  which  places  it  13*20  miles  southward  of  St.  Helena.'' — Pages  431 
and  453. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. — There  has  been  an  alteration  in  the  beacon 
on  Cape  Pembroke,  the  Governor  having  erected  a  sort  of  tower  at  its  base ; 
the  base  of  which  is  9  feet  square,  tapering  to  5  feet  square,  and  36  feet 
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hig^ :  above  it  is  a  topmast  80  feet  high.  The  beacon  from  base  to  top  is 
now  65  or  70  feet  high,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  10  miles  off. — 
(May,  1850.)— Page  466. 

Port  Stanley. — Mr  Thomas  Surflen,  R.N.,  has  given  the  following  in- 
structions for  vessels  going  into  Port  Stanley : — "  Ships  coming  in  from  the 
southward  and  making  Cape  Pembroke,  will  see  a  flag-staff  about  two  miles 
inland,  near  to  the  setUement,  on  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  an  union-jack 
is  hoisted  when  a  ship  heaves  in  sight ;  tiiere  is  also  a  large  beacon  on  the 
pitch  of  the  cape.  Should  it  be  blowing  hard  from  the  southward  when  you 
enter  Port  William,  you  may  run  for  Sparrow  Cove,  as  should  your  ves- 
sel be  in  distress  it  is  quite  safe :  water  and  fresh  beef  can  be  procured  here. 
If  going  into  Stanley  Harbour  you  will  see  a  large  finger-post  on  the  west 
point  of  Sparrow  Cove,  and  another  on  the  east  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  both  pointing  to  the  harbour.  Should  a  pilot  not  come  off,  a  ship 
need  not  wait ;  the  soimdings  are  good,  only  keep  well  clear  of  the  kelp, — 
there  is  not  the  least  danger.  In  sailing  in  from  the  northward,  after  you 
pass  Berkeley  Sound,  you  may  keep  close  to  the  kelp  all  the  way ;  there  is 
not  the  least  danger  outside  ;  it  is  as  good  a  pilot  as  you  can  have.  The 
anchorage  is  good  all  over  Port  William,  and  you  may  anchor  close  to  the 
entrance  of  Stfuiley  Harbour  should  the  wind  be  blowing  out.** — Page  466. 

TRACKS  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC— Cape  Verde  Islands  to  the 
SocTH-wEST  Coast  op  Africa. — The  following  remarks  are  by  Lieutenant 
W.  C.  B.  S.  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  May  17th,  1851  :— 

••  In  the  season  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  passage  from  Porto  Praya  to  Ambriz  in  30  days,  provided  tlie 
run  from  Porto  Praya  to  Monrovia  takes  not  more  than  8  days. 

The  direct  route,  and  that  which  approaches  the  great  circle,  leads  along 
the  coast,  touching  the  outer  soundings  of  St.  Anne's  Shoals,  thence  to  Half- 
Cape  Momit,  to  allow  for  a  current  when  steering  for  Monrovia.  From 
thence,  follow  the  coast  along  with  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  assisted  by  the 
current,  until  you  anivc  at  Cape  Palmas ;  keep  upon  the  starboard  tack  not- 
withstanding the  wind  may  head  you  inshore,  (the  land  breezes  will  carry 
you  off,)  and  as  the  wind  permits,  haul  up  for  '2°  West  longitude  ;  cross  the 
equator  here  if  convenient,  but  I  would  not  recommend  going  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  you  will  encounter  westerly  currents  of  from  30  to  50  miles  a-day. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Prince's  Island  the  S.W.  wind  is  always  strong.  In  the 
latitude  of  about  1®  30'  N.  there  is  a  westerly  current.  Should  it  not  bo 
practicable  to  weather  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  stand  on,  approach  the 
coast,  and  you  will  meet  with  north  winds  to  cany  you  directly  down  the 
coast.  Our  Salem  vessels  make  the  passage  from  the  United  States  in  50 
days,  arriving  at  Ambriz  in  May.  I  have  made  three  different  cruizes  to  this 
coast  in  the  same  season,  in  the  vessels  Marion,  John  A<lams,  and  Perry. 

The  impulsive  desire  to  attain  the  object  of  our  duty  will,  as  much  in 
nautical  matters  as  others,  mislead  our  better  judgment,  when  there  is  a 
prospect,  or  any  temptation  to  success,  without  experience  to  forewarn  us. 
Thus,  oin:  vessels,  after  amving  at  Cape  Palmas.  have  generally  gone  upon 
tlie  port  tack,  because  the  wind  carried  them  towai'ds  the  coast  or  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  seemed  to  favour  them  for  the  port  tack  the  most ;  which,  on 
tiie  contrary,  although  slowly  veering  towards  the  S.E.,  was  hauling  more 
ahead,  and  leading  them  off  into  a  current,  which,  under  a  heavy  press,  it  is 
impossible  to  work  against.  The  consequences  were,  they  had  to  go  upon 
the  starboard  tack,  and  retrace  the  ground  gone  over.  On  the  starboard 
tack,  as  you  proceed  easterly,  the  action  of  the  wind  is  the  reverse,  and  it 
allows  you  to  pursue  the  great-circle  course. 
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It  employed  tlie  Marion  80  odd  days  to  Cabenda,  a  port  200  miles  nearer 
than  Ambriz ;  to  which  port  (Ambriz)  from  Monrovia,  in  this  vessel  (the 
Perry)  we  went  in  dS— making  31  from  Porto  Praya.  In  the  John  Adams* 
10  to  Monrovia,  and  46  to  Ambriz,  by  the  way  of  Princess  Island;  about  10 
of  which  was  lost  working  to  the  south  of  Gape  Palmas.  From  Ci^ 
Palmas  to  the  point  of  crossing  the  equator  the  current  is  easterly — south  of 
that  westerly. 

The  practice  along  the  coast  in  this  vessel  (the  Perry)  was,  to  keep  near 
enough  to  the  laud  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  land  and  sea  breeze,  and  to 
drop  a  kedge  whenever  it  fell  calm,  or,  we  were  unable  to  stem  the  cmrren^ 
Upon  this  part  of  the  coast  near  the  Congo,  the  lead  line  does  not  always 
show  the  direction  of  the  current  which  affects  the  vessel.  On  the  bottom 
there  is  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  sm*face  ;  therefore,  be- 
fore dropping  the  kedge,  the  better  way  is  to  lower  a  boat  and  anchor  her — 
which  will  show  the  drift  of  the  vessel.  Between  Ambriz  and  the  Congo,  I 
have  seen  the  under  current  so  strong  to  the  S.E.,  as  to  carry  a  d4-pound 
lead  off  the  bottom,  while  the  vessel  was  riding  to  a  strong  S.W.  currentr— 
but  the  under  current  is  the  strongest. 

In  crossing  the  Congo,  I  would  always  suggest  crossing  close  to  its  mouth, 
night  or  day ;  going  North  with  the  wind  W.N.W.,  steer  N.N.E.,  with  a  five 
or  six  knot  breeze,  when  you  strike  soundings  on  the  other  side  you  will  have 
made  about  a  N.  ^  E.  course  in  the  distance  of  0  miles,  by  log  from  11  ^ 
fathoms  off  Shark  Point.  The  current  out  of  the  river  runs  West  about  d 
knots  an  hour.  With  the  land  breeze  it  is  equally  convenient,vand  may  be 
crossed  in  two  hours.  In  coming  from  the  nortii,  with  Cabenda  beanne 
N.E.,  in  13  fathoms,  or  from  the  latitude  of  5"*  48'— wind  S.W.,  a  S.S.E. 
course  will  carry  you  over  in  four  hours  outside  of  Point  Padron,  and  by 
keeping  along  shore  the  current  will  assist  you  in  going  to  the  South.  Ves- 
sels which  cross  to  seaward  from  latitude  5^  45'  and  long.  0^  W.,  are  gene- 
rally six  days  or  more  to  Ambriz ;  by  the  former  method  it  occupied  us  (the 
Peny)  only  two  days." — Page  481. 

ST.  JOHN'S.— Off  the  entrance  to  this  port,  a  large  iron  fog-bell  has 
lately  been  placed.  It  lies  in  7^  fothoms  widi  Cape  Spencer  bearing  S.  60* 
£.;  Cape  Mispick  S.  62''  E.  3}  miles;  Partridge  Lightheuse,  N.  UV  £.  li 
mile;  Sheldon  Point  N.  49^  W.  1)  miles;  Medginish  south-east  point  N. 
16"*  W.  3  miles  ;  Cape  Negro,  red  mark,  S.  81*"  W.  4}  miles ;  and  Cape  Split 
S.  IS"*  W.    The  height  of  the  bell  above  the  water  is  10  feet.— Page  408. 

CHABLESTON.— To  enter  this  harbour  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  is  im- 
perative. Attempts  are  now  being  made  (June,  1853)  to  improve  the  navigar 
tion  by  deepening  the  channeL — ^Page  516. 
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Since  the  first  pablication  of  this  work  great  accessions  have  been  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  has  been  our 
object  in  every  successive  edition  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  may  enable  us  to  present  as  correct  a  work  as  its  nature  will 
admit  With  this  view,  much  of  the  present  edition  has  been  entirely  re- 
written^ — ^particularly  the  sections  on  the  detached  islands  of  the  Azores, 
Canaries,  Stc,;  and  the  whole  has  been  remodelled  and  revised,  so  as  to 
embody^  if  possible,  all  the  information  we  at  present  possess  on  the  Atlantic. 
Daring  the  last  few  years,  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  more  or  less,  have 
been  surveyed,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  Southern  AMca, 
bat  iitde  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Most  of  the  detached  islands  have 
also  been  examined,  and  the  American  government  are  now  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  direction  and  force  of  the  currents,  the  prevailing  winds,  height 
and  strength  of  the  tides,  &c.,  which  when  completed  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  commerce,  as  it  will,  in  all  probability,  present  much  shorter  routes 
across  the  ocean  than  have  hitherto  been  adopted ;  as  it  is,  much  benefit  has 
already  resulted  firom  only  a  partial  examination.  This  examination  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Maury  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  is  so  well  known 
for  his  excellent  Wind  and  Current  Charts.  As  a  result  of  this  examination 
many  of  the  viffia  or  rocks,  reported  in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
proved  to  have  no  existence  whatever  ;  bottom  has  been  obtained  in  various 
^  pUu^s  at  a  depth  of  9000  to  3000  fathoms,  while  in  one  place,  lat.  3^  69'  N. 
J^and  long.  68^  43'  W.,  no  ground  was  reached  with  a  line  of  the  length  of 
^S^W9  ^thorns  or  nearly  6}  miles ;  and  a  branch  or  off-set  fi'om  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  been  discovered  as  far  east  as  long.  7^°  10'  W.  in  a  latitude  so  far 
to  the  southward  as  33®  20'  N.,  this  was  met  with  when  searching  unsuccess- 
ftiUy  for  the  Ashton  Rock.  But,  while  the  American  Government  has  been 
so  active,  oinr  own  has  been  no  less  so,  as  the  islands  of  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
and  Canaries  have  for  the  first  time  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Captain 
A.  T.  E.  Vidal,  and  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  continuation  of  tliat 
carried  on  by  Captains  Owen,  Arlett,  and  Vidal,  in  1838,  has  been  completed 
by  Captain  Denham.  The  French  Government  have  also  carried  on  a  survey 
of  the  north  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  vicinity  of  Para,  and  of  French  Guayaiia, 
which  was  entrusted  to  M.  Tai'dy  de  Montravel,  and  completed  in  1844,  so 
that  these  coasts  are  now  laid  down  with  some  pretensions  to  accuracy. 

By  these  various  surveys  we  have  been  enabled  materially  to  improve  tlie 
present  edition ;  but  in  a  work  of  this  kind  we  are  well  aware  that  perfection 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the 
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direction  and  shape  of  shoals,  whether  caused  by  storms  or  otherwise,  render 
such  impossible.  This  work  is  not  therefore  presented  as  an  absolute  guide 
to  the  mariner,  to  supersede  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  when  one  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  is  offered  as  an  aid  when,  from  circumstances,  the  assistance  of 
local  knowledge  is  not  accessible.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  sailing 
directions  for  any  length  of  time  can  be  correct — the  very  nature  of  shoals  and 
sands  forbids  it ;  a  good  chart  and  pilot  should  always,  therefore,  as  a  rule  be 
obtained,  but,  when  such  are  not  to  hand,  this  work  may  then  be  of  service, 
and  as  it  is  oinr  wish  that  it  should  be  made  as  accurate  as  possible,  %cs  invite 
communications  from  those  who  may  be  able  to  render  such,  assuring  them 
that  any  remarks  which  may  tend  to  its  improvement  will  be  most  gratefully 
accepted. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  in  the  description  of  the  coasts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  excellent  works 
of  Le  Saulnier  de  Vauhello,  Tofino,  and  Franzini ;  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  of 
the  surveys  of  Captains  Owen  and  Vidal,  and  the  Manuel  de  la  navigation  a  la 
cote  occidental  d'  Afrique,  by  M.  Charles  P.  de  Kerhallet,  of  the  French  Navy. 
Various  other  authorities  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
much  excellent  information  has  been  furnished  by  private  friends.  To  the 
pages  of  the  excellent  periodical,  the  Nautical  Magazine,  acknowledgment  is 
due  for  many  extracts,  and  much  invaluable  matter  has  also  been  derived  from 
the  Jounials  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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ATLANTIC    NAVIGATOR. 


ThROUOHOUT  THI8  WoBK  THE  BEARINGS  AND  COtTBSEB  ARE  ALL  BT  OOIC- 
PA98,  ITKLESS  WHERE  OTHERWISE  EXPRESSED;  BUT  THOSE  GIVEN  THUS  [E.N.E.], 
SIGNIFY  THE  TRUE.  ThE  GIVEN  DEPTHS  ARE  THOSE  AT  LOW  WATER  SPRING  TIDES. 
The  DISTANCES  ARE  IN  NAUTICAL  KILES  OF  60  TO  A  DEGREE.  ThE  DIRECTIONS  OF 
THE  WINDS,  TIDES  AND  CURRENTS  ARE  ALWAYS  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD  AS  THE  TRUE.      In 

THE  Bay  of  Biscay  the  variation  of  the  compass  is  about  2  J  points  westerly. 
It  has  recently  been  ordered  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty THAT  THE  WORD  "  PORT"  IS  TO  BE  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE  WORD  "  LARBOARD** 
IN  ALL  H.M.  SHIPS  OR  VESSELS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MISTAKES  WHICH  FREQUENTLY 
OCCtJB  FROM  THE  SIMILARITY  OF  THE  TERMS  STARBOARD  AND  LARBOARD. 


In  onr  Sailing  Directions  for  the  English  Channel,  the  Coasts  of  England 
and  France  have  been  minutely  described,  and  consequently  to  repeat  the 
description  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 
But  as  it  is  possible  that  a  ship  may  be  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  the 
Bay  OF  Biscay,  a  few  remarks  on  its  harboiu*s  may  not  be  misplaced. 


SECTION  L 
THE  COASTS  OF  FRANCE,  SPAIN.  AND  PORTUGAL. 

USHANT  TO  SOCOA. 

U8HAHT  or  OUSBBANT  is  an  irregular  craggy  island,  about  4  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  2  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  south-western  side  of  the 
island  is  Lampaul  Bay,  a  harbour  frequented  only  by  the  French,  and  difficult 
to  navigate.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  between  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
are  soundings  of  40  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  rock  and  small  shells,  thenco 
decreasing  ^adually  to  6  and  6  fathoms  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay  is  a  rock  called  La  Corce,  which  is  always  above  water,  and  has 
a  clear  passage  on  either  side  of  it  But  this  place  is  difficult  to  get  into  on 
account  of  the  dangerous  reefs  which  extend  off  this  end  of  the  island,  djTiQg^ 
in  some  places,  but  always  breaking  when  there  is  any  sea.  The  Ji|ioeQt 
Bock,  the  southeRimost  of  the  rocky  ridge  on  this  side  of  the  island,  dnfMj^  m 
feet  at  low  water:  it  lies  about  W.S.W.  from  the  island,  distant  rathar  wupf 
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than  a  mile,  with  B^lengar  Mills  open  2*  to  the  right  of  the  La  Corc6  Rock. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Lampanl  Bay  a  rocky  ledge  extends  some  distance 
jfrom  the  land,  and  dries  in  several  places.  The  outermost  rock  of  this  ledge 
is  named  Lenrvas  Rock,  and  is  4  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water.  There  are 
many  other  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  so  that  in  using  the 
Fromvenr  Channel,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  island  a  good  berth  in  order  to 
avoid  them. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  island  are  two  bays,  frequented  only  by  the 
native  vessels,  which  occasionally  anchor  here.  The  most  eastern  one,  named 
Stiff  Bay,  is  dsmgerous,  on  account  of  several  rocky  ledges  in  it,  and  is  quite 
open  to  gales  from  the  north-east.  The  other  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island  is  called  Beninou  Bay,  and  is  well  sheltered  to  the  westward  by  a 
small  island  named  Keller;  here  small  vessels  may  anchor  in  8}  to  12 
fathoms,  sand  and  rocky  bottom,  and  ride  secure  from  all  winds  except  those 
from  the  northward. 

The  lighthouse  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  island  shows  an  excellent 
fixed  light,  at  272  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  to  the  distance 
of  6  leagues.     Its  position  is  lat.  48^  28'  31"  N.,  and  long.  5*^  3'  17"  W. 

The  magnetic  bearings  from  different  parts  of  the  English  Coast  are  as 
follow : — 

MILES. 

From  St.  Catharine's  Pomt  in  the  Isle  of  Wight W.S.W.  }  W 192 

From  the  Bill  of  Portland S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  ...167 

From  the  Start  Point S.W.  }  W 117 

From  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse S.W.  J  S 106 

From  the  Lizard  Lights ^ S.S.W 89 

From  the  Scilly  Light S.  J  E 97 

The  same  bearings  from  the  west  side  of  Ushant  to  different  points  south- 
ward are : — 


To  the  Passage  du  Raz  ..S.  JE 97 

To  the  west  end  of  the  Chaussee  de  Sein S.  by  W.  J  W 24 

To  Gijon S.S.W.  iW 295 

To  Cape  Penas    S.aW.  f  W 288 

To  CapeOrtegal S.W:  i  W 308 

To  Cape  Finisterre S.W.  f  W 372 

From  Keller  Island  a  rocky  ledge  extends  1 J  mile  to  the  westward,  and 
dries  in  various  places.  Its  outermost  ledge,  named  the  Basse  Callet,  has  11 
fathoms  on  it,  with  37  to  40  fathoms  close-to  ;  but  immediately  within  it  is 
much  shoaler  water,  so  that  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  go  within  it  and  the 
*  island,  and  vessels  in  approaching  this  part  of  Ushant  would  do  well  not  to 
go  nearer  the  lighthouse  than  4^  and  5  miles.  The  marks  for  the  Basse 
Callet  are  the  lighthouse  in  one  with  the  centre  of  Keller  Island  and  the 
Belanger  Mills  in  one  with  the  western  part  of  Callet  Rock. 
'  Nearly  2 J  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the  Jument  Rock  on  the  southern 
side  of  Lampaul  Bay,  is  Ushant  Bank,  a  shoal  about  1}  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  on  which  are  26  to  32  fathoms,  bottom  of  broken  shells. 
Around  it  on  all  sides  are  50  to  60  fathoms,  with  the  same  description  of  bot- 
tom, and  between  it  and  Ushant  are  50  to  26  fathoms. 

The  tide  flows  at  Ushant,  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  at  3  h.  46  min. ; 

springs  rise  21  feet,  and  on  the  coast  to  the  east^-ard  24  to  26  feet.     In  the 

offing  the  stream  continues  to  run  for  3  hours  after  the  time  of  high  water. 

In  the  Passage  du  Four  the  tides  set  strongly,  the  flood  northward  and  the 

^M  southward,  but  between  the  He  de  Bas  and  Ushant  the  same  tides  set 
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eastward  and  westward.     The  variation  of  the  compass  here  is  25^  15'  W. 

The  space  to  the  south-westward  of  Ushant,  between  it  and  St.  Matthew's 
Point,  is  thickly  besprinkled  with  craggy  and  rocky  islets,  havinf;^  numerous 
channels  among  them.  Of  these  channels  or  passages,  those  most  frequently 
used  are  the  Fromveur  Channel  and  tlie  Chenal  du  Four. 

The  Fbomyeub  Channel,  immediately  to  the  eastward  bf  Ushant,  is  about 
H  mile  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  ti5  to  33  fathoms.  Here  the  tide  runs  very 
rapidly,  generally  exceeding  4  knots ;  so  that  the  passage  must  be  considered 
as  dangerous,  and  only  to  be  used  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then  only  with 
the  tide.  The  course  Uiroup^h  is  about  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  The  northern 
side  of  the  channel  is  bounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  showing  in  many  places  at 
low  water,  which  line  the  shore  of  Ushant,  and  extend  from  it  to  the  distance 
of  about  a  mUe.  Coming  through  the  channel  from  the  northwards,  tlie  first 
rock  met  vdth  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel  will  be  the  Loedoc,  always 
above  water,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is  another  named  Men 
Tensel,  which  dries  13  feet,  the  two  rocks  being  connected  by  a  rocky  ledge 
mostly  under  water.  A  little  to  the  soutli  of  this  is  a  group  of  rocks  named 
the  Bannec,  dry  at  all  times ;  and  tliere  are  several  other  dangers  still  farther 
to  the  southwud. 

Les  Pierres  Vertes,  or  the  Green  Stones,  is  the  south-western  patch  of  the 
group  of  islets  and  rocks  between  Ushant  and  the  main.  It  is  a  patch  of 
sunken  rocks  which  become  dry  in  several  places  at  low  tide,  at  that  time 
appearing  about  7  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water ;  its  marks  are  Ar  Men 
Guen  Gondichoc  Bock  seen  between  the  barracks  and  semaphore  on  Molene 
Island,  bearing  E.  by  S.  a  little  southerly,  and  Bannec  Bock  N  E.  J^  E.  To 
the  south-eastward  of  this,  about  4  miles,  is  another  patch  of  rock  named  the 
Cleu  Basseven,  and  about  1}  miles  farther  on  is  the  Buffalo,  a  sunken  rock 
having  but  2  feet  on  it,  upon  which  H.M.*s  ship  Magnificent  was  unfortu- 
nately vrrecked  in  1804.  Near  the  Buffalo  are  the  Pierres  Noires,  or  Black 
Bocks,  which  are  always  above  water,  and  have  17  to  1 5  fathoms  close  to  them. 
From  the  Pierres  Noires  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  which  some  are  above  and  some 
under  water,  extends  to  the  eastward  almost  to  St.  Matthew*s  Point,  and  is 
named  the  Chaussee  des  Pierres  Noires.  The  most  prominent  of  this  ledge 
are  named  the  Chimnies,  le  BanveL  Basse  Large,  &e.  But  tlie  whole  group 
of  islets  and  rocks  to  the  eastward  of  Ushant  will  be  better  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  chart,  than  by  any  description  of  them  tliat  we  could  give. 

Many  of  the  Black  Bocks'  group  dry  at  low  tide,  and  are  so  steep,  that  the 
soundings  along  them,  at  no  great  distance,  vary  from  48  to  32  fathoms.  At 
the  distance  of  about  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  them  there  is  good  anchor- 
age, with  easterly  winds,  in  35  fathoms,  fine  sand  ;  and  at  6  miles  distance, 
the  depths  are  from  45  to  40  fathoms,  with  sand,  and  nearly  the  same  thence 
to  the  southward. 

The  Passage  du  Four  is  the  channel  between  this  group  and  the  shore. 
In  coming  from  the  northward,  the  first  rock  met  with  is  tlie  Four  or  Oven, 
so  named  from  its  appearance  to  an  oven ;  it  is  a  large  black  rock  always 
above  water,  lying  about  a  mile  from  the  French  Coast,  and  E.  i  S.,  11  miles, 
from  Ushant  Lighthouse,  and  appears  very  conspicuous  when  leaving  the 
Isle  of  Ushant  to  sail  to  Brest.  About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Four  is 
a  small  patch  of  5^  to  6  fathoms,  named  the  Basse  Boureau,  lying  with  Jjan- 
duneves  Church  in  one  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  de  Jock,  and  Bt. 
Matthew's  Point  seen  open  17'  to  the  right  of  Point  de  Corsen  ;  between  this 
pitch  and  the  Four  Bock  are  from  12  to  2Q  fathoms.  Nearly  2}  miles  to  the 
W.  by  S.  !•  S.  of  the  Four  Bock  is  a  dangerous  shoal  named  the  B^^^^  VLe\«^ 
of  which  the  exact  soundii^^s  are  not  known,  but  the  depth  axo\iiidL'\\.\^  ^ots^ 
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28  to  35  fathoms ;  it  lies  with  St.  Matthew's  Lighthouse  appearing  between 
the  peninsula  of  Kermorvan  and  Kermorvan  Point,  and  Landuneves  Mill  in 
one  with  a  rock  ch)se  to  the  shore  named  Little  Melgome.  Within  Basse 
Meur  Bock,  and  close  to  the  shore,  are  a  number  of  dangerous  reefs,  of  which 
some  appear  just  above  the  water  at  low  tide,  but  as  they  are  out  of  the  track 
of  vessels  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Passage  du  Four  are  several  dangerous  ledges» 
the  outermost  of  which  is  the  Basse  St.  Charles,  a  small  patch  of  7  fathoms, 
lying  2i  miles  from  the  Basse  Meur;  it  lies  with  Ploumoguer  Church  in  line 
with  a  small  rock  close  to  the  shore  named  the  Goaltock,  and  has  aroimd  it 
a  depth  of  12  to  25  fathoms ;  bottom  of  sand,  rock,  and  broken  shells. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward  of  this  is  the  Basse  St 
Louis,  a  patch  having  no  more  than  2^  fathoms  upon  it,  with  similar  sound- 
ings close-to  ;  its  marks  are  Portzpoder  Chm-ch  open  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  Great  Liniou  Bock,  and  La  Helle  Bock  open  38'  to  the  left  of  Molene 
Island.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwestward  of  this  is  another  patch  of  7^ 
fathoms. 

To  the  S.  by  E.  |  E.,  about  1}  mile,  from  the  Basse  St.  Louis,  and  about 
midway  between  the  shore  and  the  Plateau  de  la  Helle  is  a  bank  of  rocks 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  named  the  Platresses.  Several  heads 
of  rocks  appear  at  low  tide,  at  which  time  they  are  from  1  to  12  feet  above 
the  surface.  The  mark  that  clears  them  to  the  noiihward  is  Plouarzel 
Church  appearing  between  the  Fourches  Bocks  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  |  E. ;  and 
to  the  southward,  the  ruins  of  Trezien  Mill  in  one  with  Goaltock  Bock  bear- 
ing E.  by  S.  }  S.  This  rocky  bank  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Four  Channel,  and  between  it  and  the  shore  are  several  shoal  patches  of  from 
1^  to  4  fathoms.  The  northernmost  of  these  dangers  named  La  Yalbelle,  a 
small  rock  of  10.  feet  water,  lies  with  Plouarzel  Church  seen  between  the 
Fourches  Bocks  ;  and  the  southernmost,  a  patch  of  8  feet,  named  the  Tendoc, 
lies  with  the  Trezien  Mill  in  one  with  Goaltock  Bock. 

In  sailing  through  the  Passage  du  Four,  the  leading-mark  is  St.  Matthew's 
Lighthouse  in  one  with  the  extremity  of  Kermorvan  Point,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  this  very  strictly,  especially  when  near  the  Platresses,  the  passage 
between  this  rocky  bank  and  La  Yalbelle  being  but  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide.  In  going  through  from  the  southward  the  soundings  will  be  8  to 
10  fathoms  increasing  in  depth  as  you  proceed. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Platresses,  about  hsdf-way  between  them  and  the 
islands  south  of  Ushant,  is  a  high  rock,  named  La  Helle,  which  appears  like  a 
gV^fp  under  sail.  This  rock  is  situated  upon  an  extensive  bank  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  dangerous  throughout  its  extent,  as  many  heads  of  the  rocks 
appear  just  above  the  siuface  when  the  tide  is  down.  The  passage  between 
this  bank  and  the  Platresses  is  about  1^  mile  wide  and  has  from  8^  to  26 
fathoms  in  it,  upon  a  very  irregular  rocky  bottom. 

Between  La  Helle  Bank  and  the  islands  to  the  south-west,  there  is  no  safe 
passage  which  can  be  used  by  a  stranger,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks 
that  lie  about. 

The  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Passage  du  Four  is  extremely  irregular, 
and  bordered  with  numerous  ledges  and  rocky  patches,  which  would  render 
an  approach  to  it  very  dangerous.  Near  the  Four  Bock,  and  immediately 
behind  Ichock  Islet,  is  the  small  village  of  Argenton  with  its  dry  sandy  cove ; 
and  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  more  to  the  south-westward  is  the  village  of 
Portzpoder,  the  approaches  to  both  places  being  encumbered  with  rocks.  At 
p^  miJes  further  on  in  the  same  direction,  following  the  line  of  coast,  is  the 
ialet  o/LmberUdut,  which  dries  at  low  water.     It  is  frequented  only  by  small 
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vessels,  which  run  in,  with  the  steeple  of  Lanildut,  at  the  head  of  the  inlct«  in 
one  with  the  spire  of  Breles,  situated  farther  in  tlie  country ;  and  when  they 
have  the  entrance  open  they  steer  direct  for  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet, 
and  hear  up  towards  the  village. 

Ahout  6i  miles  to  the  southward  qf  Laherildut,  and  2^  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  St.  Matthew's  Lighthouse  is  Kermor^'an  Point,  on  which  there  is  a 
lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  light  at  72  feet  ahove  the  sea,  visible  about  12 
miles  in  cleai*  weather.  If  kept  in  one  with  the  light  on  St  Matthew's 
Point,  it  will  lead  through  the  Passage  du  Four. 

Immediately  to  the  northward  of  Kermonan  Point  is  the  Bay  of  Blanc 
Sablon,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  4  to  7|  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom. 
Kermorvan  Point  is  rocky,  and  a  short  distance  off  it  are  two  rocks  named  Le 
Nonnand  and  Petite  Vinotiere  which  appear  only  at  low  water.  Another 
rock  named  the  Grande  Yiuotidre  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  P&««sage  du  Four 
at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  point ;  it  shows  only  at  low  water,  at 
which  time  it  is  0  feet  above  the  surface,  so  that  in  sailing  through  the  chan- 
nel caution  is  requisite  to  avoid  it 

Conquet  Haven  is  just  under  Kermorvan  Point,  at  2  miles  to  the  northward 
of  St  Matthew's  Point  It  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  rocky  ledges  extend  out 
from  both  sides  of  the  entrance.  On  the  south  side  are  the  Eenards  Bocks, 
which  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  tlie  semaphore,  and  appear  at  low 
water.  To  sail  into  the  haven  proceed  carefully  in  mid-channel  that  you  may 
not  run  on  these  dangers. 

In  turning  to  windward,  hereabout,  you  may  stand  to  the  eastward  until  St. 
Matthew's  Abbey  comes  a  capstan-bar's  length  open  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Little  Valley,  and  to  the  westward,  until  St  Matthew's  Point  comes  a  little 
open  of  the  point  of  Conquet  Haven.  Endeavour  not  to  bring  the  former  3 
ship's  length  open  of  the  latter  point,  for  should  you  do  so,  you  will  be  close 
to  die  rocks  and  banks  which  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  channel. 

St.  Matthew's  Point  is  distinguished  by  a  lighthouse  which  exhibits  a 
revolving  or  intermitting  light  at  177  feet  above  the  sea.  The  building  is  82 
feet  high  and  shows  the  light  to  the  distance  of  18  miles.  The  flashes 
succeed  each  other  every  half  minute,  but  the  eclipses  do  not  appear  total 
when  within  7  or  8  miles.  The  impoitance  of  this  light  will  be  evident  upon 
an  inspection  of  the  chart,  as  by  a  single  bearing  of  it,  the  ship's  position 
may  be  determined,  and  a  course  thence  streered  for  Brest  Harbour. 

A  small  bank,  of  5  to  8  feet,  named  Basse  du  Chenal  lies  H  mile,  W.  ^  S., 
from  the  lighthouse,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Passage  du  Foiur.  Its  mark 
is  Kermorvan  Point  in  one  with  Portzmoguer  Sands,  and  around  it  on  all 
sides  is  deep  water.  At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  it  are 
some  rocks  above  water  named  the  Bossemens. 

Around  St  Matthew's  Point  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  some  little  distance 
out,  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  are  some  rocks 
above  water,  named  the  Rospects,  which  run  out  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Close  to  them  there  is  deep  water,  so 
that  in  rounding  the  point  some  little  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  them. 
Another  patch  of  rocks,  named  the  Vieux  Moines  or  Old  Monks,  lies  half  a 
mile  from  the  lighthouse,  with  that  building  bearing  N.E.  i  E.  They  are 
above  the  siurface  only  at  low  water,  at  which  time  they  show  about  23  feet  in 
height  BetT^'een  them  and  the  shore  are  3^  to  4  J  fathoms,  but  outside  the 
depth  increases  to  10  and  12  fathoms. 

From  the  lighthouse  the  coast  continues  in  an  E.  by  S.  i  S.  direction, 
about  2i  miles,  to  Point  CrearcTi-meur,  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  o^  B^t- 
theaume,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  fort  and  beacon.    "NlVOc^^:^ ,  ^\.  ^Odx^^- 
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quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  land,  is  a  rock  that  uncovers  at  low  water,  named 
the  Coq,  which  lies  with  the  beacon  near  Fort  St.  Merzan  bearing  N.N.W., 
and  Bertheaume  Castle  in  one  with  the  extremity  of  Point  CrearcTi-meur. 
Between  this  rock  and  the  land  are  8  and  10  fathoms,  and  a  safe  passage  bj 
keeping  near  the  shore,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  sail  outside  it,  as  less  danger 
is  incuri'ed. 

About  1^  mile,  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  from  the  Coq  Rock  is  a  bank  of  5 
feet  at  low  water,  named  the  Beuzec ;  all  around  is  deep  water  of  8  to  10 
fathoms,  so  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  large  vessels.  The  marks  to 
know  it  are,  when  a  tower  on  the  shore  at  the  Cove  of  Bertheaume  is  brought 
to  bear  north  of  a  similar  tower  on  a  small  island  at  the  west  point  of  Ber- 
theaume, and  you  also  have  two  small  towers  on  the  east  points  of  the  Great 
Cove  of  Bertheaume  together,  you  will  be  upon  the  Beuzec  Bank,  and  the 
Castle  of  Bertheaume  will  bear  N.N.E.  J  E.  from  you,  distant  a  mile  ;  but  if 
these  marks  are  not  brought  together  at  the  same  time,  you  will  pass  clear 
of  it, 

The  anchorage  in  the  road  of  Bertheaume  is  in  8>  10,  and  12  fathoms,  sand 
and  mud.  Ships  in  this  road  are  sheltered  from  the  N.N.E.  and  N.W.  winds. 
This  is  commonly  named  the  outer  anchorage.  But  a  good  mark  to  avoid 
the  Coq  and  Beuzec  Rocks,  passing  to  the  southward  of  them,  is,  the  light- 
houses on  the  points  of  Petit  Minou  and  Portzic  in  one,  which  will  carry  you 
past  them,  clear  of  all  danger. 

BREST  HABBOUB. — The  approach  to  the  Goulet  of  Brest  is  bounded  on  the 
south  side  by  an  extensive  group  of  rocks  and  shoals,  having  amongst  them 
numerous  passages,  which  can  be  navigated  only  by  those  well  acquainted. 
The  outermost  of  these  dangers  is  La  Vendree  Rock,  a  small  patch  of  6  feet 
water,  which  lies  with  the  two  peaks  of  the  Siege  Rock  (in  the  Ushant  group) 
open  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Chimnies  Rocks,  beaiing  N.N.W.,  and  the 
tower  of  Crozon  open  9'  to  the  left  of  the  Fourche  Rock,  E.S.E.  J  S..  From 
this  rock  foul  ground  of  16  to  16  fatlioms  extends  in  a  westerly  direction 
about  one  mile.  On  all  sideg  of  this  rocky  bank  are  SO  to  30  fathoms,  so  that 
the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  it.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  E.S.E. 
of  the  shoal  part  of  this  rocky  bank  is  a  small  patch  of  5  fatlioms,  named  tha 
Goemant;  and  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.  from  the  same 
shallow  part  is  another  patch  of  similar  depth,  named  the  Astrolabe.  The 
rocks  named  the  Parquetes  are  situated  to  the  E.  of  La  Vendree  about  2  miles, 
and  bear  from  St.  Matthew's  Lighthouse  S.  i  W.,  4  J  miles  ;  they  dry  at  low 
water,  and  appear  at  tliat  time  about  20  feet  above  the  surface.  Around  them 
there  is  deep  water. 

The  southernmost  of  this  group  of  rocks  is  the  Basse  de  Tlroise,  which  is 
a  shoal  bank  of  4  fathoms,  Ipng  2|  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  }  W.  of  La  Vendree. 
Its  marks  are  Locrist  Mill  open  3'  or  4'  to  the  right  of  the  Chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace  de  St.  Matthew ;  Roscanvel  Mill,  onr  Kelemn  Peninsula,  in 
one  with  the  most  northerly  rock  off  Point  Toulinguet ;  and  Landsmarcli 
Point  in  one  with  the  summit  of  Menehon  Mountain.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  rocky  bank,  between  it  and  the  shore,  are  numerous  other  dangers,  the 
position  of  which  will  be  best  seen  upon  a  reference  to  the  chart. 

Upon  tbe  point  of  Petit  Minou,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Goulet  of  Brest, 
has  been  erected  a  lighthouse,  which  exhibits  a  fixed  light  at  105  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  another  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  point  of  Portzic, 
which  shows  a  light  revolving  every  3  minutes,  each  flash  being  pi'eceded  and 
followed  by  short  eclipses,  but  which  do  not  appear  total  within  the  distance 
of  8  miles.  If  these  lights  are  kept  in  one,  they  will  lead  to  the  entrance  of 
Brest  Channel,  clear  of  the  Coq  and  Basse  Beuzec  on  the  north,  and  tlie  Ven- 
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dree,  Parquetes,  Ac,  on  the  south  side.  Or,  if  in  the  day-time,  you  will  pass  to 
the  southward  of  the  Coq,  by  steering  about  S.Pl  froii  St.  Matthew's  Pohit, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  north  end  of  the  isle  of  Bcniguet  open  with  it,  until 
the  mill  upon  the  land  to  the  northward  bears  N.  by  W.,  and  tlie  trees  N., 
when  you  will  have  passed  the  rock.  The  Beuzec  may  be  passed  on  eitlior 
side ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  run  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  along  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  two  cables'  length  from  the  latter,  and  thus  sailing  S.E.  by  E. 
}  E.  across  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bertheaume.  In  approaching  tlie 
Goulet,  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Fillettes,  Mengam,  and  otlier  rocks,  which  lie 
in  mid-channel,  off  the  peninsula  of  Camaret ;  and  carefully  avoid  also  tlie 
Bagine  or  Kergutio  Rocks,  lying  near  the  entrance  of  Brest  Water,  at  about 
two  cables*  length  from  the  north  shore.  Vessels  may  pass  on  either  side  of 
them,  but  the  common  passage  is  to  the  northward.  When  the  town  of  Brest 
appears  open  of  Portzic  Point,  you  may  steer  for  it,  and  anchor  in  B  or  0 
fathoms,  or  more  to  tha^fiithward,  in  15  or  10  fathoms. 

BBB8T,  the  principalstation  of  the  French  navy,  is  situated  partly  on  tlie 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  what  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Europe.     The  town  is  not  lai'ge,  but  is  compactly  built,  and  re- 
gularly fortified.     The  harbour  consists  of  a  lai'ge  land-locked  bay  upwards  of 
20  miles  in  circumference,  with  two  deep  branches,  tlie  one  of  which  receives  the 
river  of  Landemeau,  and  the  other  the  river  of  Aulne.     It  has  but  one  narrow 
>.  enhance  defended  by  strong  forts  on  botli  sides,  and  tlie  interior  is  also 
cooanunded  by  formidable  batteries.     The  water  is  deep  enough  for  the 
,  lai^geet  vessels,  and  there  is  room  sufficient  for  500  sail  of  large  ships  to  ride 
•jiectirely.     The  basin  is  5  or  6  miles  across,  and  the  principal  anchorage  is 
'^pbout  a  mile  from  the  to>^'n.     A  mngiiificeirt  arsenal,  the  vast  building  slips, 
:ines  and  workshops,  the  barracks,  built  upon  a  long  esplanade,  are  the 
Hipal  buildings.     The  town  is  separated  fi'om  the  suburb  of  Recouvrance 
tide  inlet,  along  side  of  which  is  the  dockyard.     There  is  also  a 
i4  oil  ^he  top  of  a  hill,  a  lai'gc  building  sufficient  to  contain 
''Bce#t^  is  also  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the  maritime  prefects.     It 
was  but  a- Sidling  village  till  1631,  since  which  time  it  has  risen  to  be  a  large 
and  populous  town.     Besides  the  ordiuai^F- or  civil  population,  tliere  ai*e  about 
3000  workmen  attached  to  the  dockyai'd,  2500  convicts,  and  a  garrison  of 
4000  men.'*' 

Camaret. — The  south  side  of  the  Goulet  of  Brest  is  formed  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Kelemn,  which  is  pretty  bold  and  clear  of  all  danger.  Upon  it  there 
are  several  forts,  which  guard  the  approach  to  Brest.  From  hence  the  coast 
bends  to  the  southwai'd,  forming  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  in  which  vessels  may 
ride  in  8  and  10  fatlioms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  sheltered  from  E.S.E.,  South, 
and  S.W^  winds.  Here  is  also  a  small  harbour,  which  dries  at  low  water, 
and  can  therefore  be  frequented  only  by  small  craft,  which  lie  sheltered  from 
all  winds. 

About  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Camaret  Bay  is  Point  Toulinguet,  upon 
which  there  are  several  batteries,  and  a  lighthouse  showing  a  fixed  red  light 
at  161  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  visible  about  9  miles  in  clear  weather. 
A  ledge  of  rocks  surrounds  the  point  on  every  side,  anJ  extends  out  about  a 
cable's  length;  and  in  a  N.N.W.  ^  W.  direction  from  tlie  point  there  are 

•  In  JuITi  1S46,  a  notice  was  issued  from  the  Briiish  Consulate,  to  the  effect  that  all  vessels  enter- 
iDg  Brest  Hoads  are  to  steer  for  tlie  guanl-sliip,  which  is  the  outermost  anchored  ship,  and  is  known 
hf  hAving  a  white- and-blue  broad  pendant  at  tlie  fore,  and  by  her  having  jiu^* -masts.  The  ship 
rominff  in  is  hailed  by  the  gnard-sliip,  and  told  where  to  anchor.  A  yellow  flag  is* sent  on  board,  and 
martbe  kept  flyixig  nntil  the  ship  is  released  from  quarantine  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Healthy 
whoM  bottt  comes  off  from  Brest  as  soon  as  possible. 
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several  rocky  islets  and  other  dangers,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow 
channels.  The  largest  of  these  rocky  islets  is  named  the  Toulingpiet,  and  is 
always  above  water,  but  a  rocky  ledge  extends  from  it  to  the  soutii-westward 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  uncovered  only  when  the  tide  is  down. 
You  may  sail  through  the  passage  between  this  rock  and  the  shore  in  from  4 
to  4}  fathoms,  by  keeping  in  about  mid-channel,  but  being  careful  to  approach 
nearer  the  rock  than  the  shore  ;  and  you  may  also  pass  to  the  westward  of 
the  rock,  through  the  Passage  du  Petit  Leac'h,  by  keeping  the  summit  of  the 
Paris  Eoad,  over  Brest,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  Goulet,  which  will  carry 
you  to  the  northward  of  the  Pelen  Rocks,  between  them  and  the  Petit  Leac*h 
Kock,  upon  which  is  a  beacon,  in  from  7^  to  14  fathoms,  rocky  bottom. 

About  H  mile  to  the  southward  of  Toulinguet  Point  is  Pen-hir  Point,  which 
is  steep  and  rocky,  and  has  5  or  6  large  rocks,  named  Les  Tas  de  Pois,  extend- 
ing off  to  the  south-westward  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  These  rocks 
are  always  above  water,  and  are  steep-to  on  all  sides.  From  these  rocky  islets 
the  coast  bends  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  runs  in  that  direction  about  2^  miles  to  the 
small  sandy  bay  of  Dinant,  in  which  are  6)-  to  3^  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually 
as  you  approach  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  then  trends  to  the  south- 
ward, about  41-  miles,  to  Point  la  Chevre,  which  is  forked  and  makes  in  two 
points,  and  has  some  small  rocks  about  it,  and  a  sandy  spit  of  3^  to  6  fathoms 
running  out  above  a  mile  into  the  sea,  in  a  W.  by  S.  i  S.  direction. 

There  are  several  dangerous  rocks  in  your  way  from  Dinant  Bay  to  Point 
la  Chevre,  which  lie  more  or  less  at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  In  a  W.  ^  N. 
direction,  distant  1^  mile,  from  Point  Dinant,  is  a  small  rock  which  appears 
only  at  low  water,  named  La  Chevre ;  and  in  the  same  direction,  but  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  farther  out,  is  Le  Chevreau,  another  rocky  spot,  covered 
every  tide:  between  and  round  these  dangers  are  11  and  12  fathoms  water, 
rocky  ground.  At  2}  miles,  N.W.  by  N.,  from  Point  la  Chevre,  is  a  rock, 
named  Le  Bouc,  which  appears  at  every  low  tide  ;  and  W.N.W.  i  W.,  distant 
a  mile,  from  Le  Bouc,  is  the  Basse  du  Bouc,  a  knoll  with  6  &thoms  on  it, 
which  lies  with  Le  Bouc  Rock  and  the  Islet  of  Gueneron  in  a  line,  bearing 
E.S.E.  ^  E.  The  Islet  Gueneron  is  small,  and  siuroimded  with  a  rocky  ledge : 
it  lies  close  to  the  shore  at  about  1^  mile  to  the  northward  of  Point  la  Chevre, 
and  has  deep  water  close  to  it  on  all  sides,  but  no  passage  between  it  and  the 
main. 

DOUABNENEZ  BAT  lies  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Point  la  Chevre,  and 
is  exceedingly  capacious  and  commodious,  having  a  very  wide  entrance,  and 
ground  so  clear  as  well  as  such  regular  soimdings,  as  to  require  no  leading- 
mark,  and,  if  a  proper  berth  is  given  to  the  rocks  laid  down  in  the  chart,  no 
danger  can  be  inciured.  » 

At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  and  nearly  2|  miles,  W.S.W.  ^  S.,  from  Point  la 
Che>Te,  is  a  rock,  named  the  Basse  Vieille,  which  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  only  at  low  tide,  at  that  time  appearing  about  5  feet  in  height.  It  is 
steep-to  on  all  sides,  and  at  half  a  mile  from  it  are  10  to  17  fathoms,  so  that 
in  entering  the  bay  considerable  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  it.  It  hes  with 
the  following  marks  :  the  westernmost  of  the  rocks  named  the  Tas  de  Pois  in 
one  with  the  western  part  of  Toulinguet  Islet,  and  the  Men-cos  Rock  off  the 
eastern  part  of  Point  la  Chevre  in  one  with  Kidizient  Mill  bearing  E.  by 
N.  i  N. 

The  course  from  a  position  of  about  two  miles  off  the  south-western  part  of 

Ushant  Island  to  the  entrance  of  this  bay  will  be  S.S.E.  i  E.,  9  or  10  leagues. 

There  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  to  take  your  vessel  up,  imtil  you  arrive  at 

the  Basse  Vieille,  which  you  may  avoid  by  observing  a  clump  of  trees,  with  a 

I/'/^tf  chapel  in  the  midst,  which  stand  on  the  nortli  side  to  the  eastward  of 
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Point  la  Ghevre,  having  a  windmill  to  the  westward,  and  two  to  the  eastward. 
When  the  windmill  next  to  the  eastward  of  these  trees  comes  just  open  of 
Point  la  Chevre,  you  will  have  passed  the  rock,  and  may  steer  for  what  part 
of  the  bay  you  please,  all  being  fair  and  clear,  excepting  what  may  be  seen 
shove  water,  and  what  may  be  near  the  shore.  The  best  ground  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  that  toward  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  the  bottom  being  of 
clear  sand,  in  a  depth  of  from  9  to  15  fathoms.  The  general  deptlis  over  the 
bay  are  from  IB  to  1*2  £ftthoms,  and  all,  as  before  observed,  is  clean  ground. 

From  Point  la  Chevre  the  bay  runs  in  to  the  eastward  for  an  extent  of  about 
4  leagues,  and  has  a  general  breadth  of  full  0  miles.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  bay  there  are  several  spots  of  rocky  and  foul  ground,  some  of  which 
appear  above  water,  but  they  all  have  deep  water  about  them  of  4|  to  8 
&thoms,  so  that  vessels  frequenting  the  anchorage  in  this  part  of  the  bay  will 
have  to  take  precaution  that  they  may  avoid  them.  The  outermost  of  these 
rocky  patches  is  La  Pierre  Profonde,  which  is  a  small  rock  always  above 
water ;  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  this  is  Le  Taureau,  covered  at  high 
tide ;  and  about  half  a  mile  to  tlie  eastward  of  these  is  Les  Verres,  to  the 
northward  of  which,  and  near  the  land,  is  the  Laber  Rock.  A  little  to  the 
northward  of  Le  Taureau  is  Le  Rip,  a  knoll,  of  5  fathoms  water ;  and  nearer 
to  the  coast  is  another  spot,  with  only  i2'4  feet.  Yriuiin  these  is  the  Cove  of 
Morgat,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Crozon,  v/hich  is  distinguished  by  a  high 
black  tower. 

If  bound  to  Douamenez,  the  beat  course  will  be  to  the  southward  of  La 
Vieillc  Rock,  as  you  may  steer  towai'ds  the  town  without  jziy  impediment 
whatever  untU  past  Point  Leide,  to  the  eastward  of  which  are  two  small  sand- 
banks, named  Basse  Meur  and  Basse  Neuve,  the  former  having  17  or  18  feet 
water  over  it,  the  latter  8*and  9  feet :  by  keeping  out  a  mile  from  the  land,  you 
will  avoid  both.  You  will  find  good  anchorage,  in  6  or  5  fathoms  water, 
opposite  to  the  town,  or  still  less  depth  as  you  neai*  the  land. 

From  Douamenez  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Point  le  Van,  a 
distance  of  about  16  miles,  the  coast  between  being  high  and  steep,  having 
several  steep  points  projecting  into  the  sea,  which  are  dangerous  to  approach 
being  surrounded  with  rocks.  The  depths  between  vary  from  2*2  to  *25 
fiithoms,  fine  sand  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  but  changing  to  rocky  bottom 
on  advancing  westerly. 

Point  le  Van  has  numerous  rocks  and  rocky  patches  about  it,  which  extend 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  it  about  one  mile.  At  a  mile,  N.E.,  from  tlie 
point,  is  a  rock  named  Basse  Jaune,  which  dries  2  feet  in  height  when  the 
tide  is  down ;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  bank  of  7^  to  10  fathoms,  and  lies  with 
Le  Chlec  Rock  in  one  with  the  extremity  of  the  Bee  du  Raz.  Between  it  and 
the  shore  are  18  to  20  fathoms,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  be- 
tween, as  it  is  rocky  about  Point  le  Van. 

From  Point  le  Van  the  coast  bends  round  to  the  westward  to  the  Bee  du 
Raz,  a  distance  of  1}  mile,  and  fonns  the  small  bay  of  Trepasses,  in  which 
are  soundings  of  1 6  to  4  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  upon  a  bottom  of  fine 
grev  sanil. 

THE  ILB  DE  BBIN  or  SAINTS  is  a  low  flat  island  lying  4^  miles,  W.N.W., 
from  the  Bee  du  Raz,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  of  15  to  18 
fiithoms,  sandy  bottom*  The  Bee  du  Raz  must  have  a  good  berth  given  it, 
as  several  rocks  lie  to  the  W.N.W    of  it,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  the 


•  At  the  north-ettgtnrn  p«it  of  the  island  is  a  small  harbour  frequented  by  tlie  coasting  vessels, 
which  anchor  in  safetv  on  a  bottom  of  gravelly  mud.    The  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water^  and  Uicx^  «x« 
srveiid  ledges  of  root  to  be  avoided  when  entering;  so  that  uoue  bat  t^one  ^e\\  «<»&>9i8kAft^  <:vdlTQl>x 
for  this  pliee. 
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Vielle,  or  Old  Woman,  and  is  the  furthermost  from  the  land ;  near  this,  at 
about  half  a  cable's  length  distance,  is  a  rock  under  water,  named  La  Platta. 

The  western  side  of  Uie  Passage  du  Baz  is  boundnd  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
which  extends  a  considerable  distance  from  the  island,  named  die  Pont  des 
Chats  or  Cat's  Bridge.  Some  of  these  rocks  uncover  at  low  tide,  and  the 
easternmost  one  bears  from  La  Yielle  nearly  west,  distant  2  miles ;  conse- 
quently, in  using  this  channel,  considerable  caution  is  necessary  not  to  ap- 
proach the  island  too  closely. 

To  the  N.N.W.  of  tlie  Bee  du  Raz  is  a  bank  of  rocks,  which  divides  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Raz  Passage  into  two  channels.  The  largest  of  these 
islets  or  rocks  is  named  the  Treveunec,  and  appears  very  conspicuous,  as  it  is 
high  and  can  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  bears  from  the  Be  da 
Sein  E.N.E.  i  E.,  distant  2^  miles,  and  is  surroimded  by  rocks  principally 
under  water,  so  that  in  going  through  the  channel  great  caution  is  necessary 
to  avoid  them,  more  particularly  as  the  stream  sets  over  them  with  consider- 
able force ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  here  the  tides  run  very  strongly,  the 
flood  to  the  northward  and  the  ebb  to  the  southward.  It  is  high  water,  on 
the  days  of  full  and  change,  at  Bf  h. 

The  Chaussee  de  Sein  is  that  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  which  extends  in 
a  N.W.  }  W.  direction,  for  a  distance  of  9  miles,  from  tlie  great  island.  Many 
of  the  rocks  dry  at  low  water,  but  should  not  be  approached  too  near,  as  little 
or  no  warning  is  given  by  the  lead,  there  being  from  30  to  45  fathoms  within 
a  mile  of  them  on  a  bottom  of  rock  and  broken  shells.  The  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  Chaussee  is  that  nearest  the  He  de  Sein,  where  for  about  a  space 
of  about  4^  miles  the  ridge  is  studded  with  rocks  more  or  less  above  water, 
and  which  takes  the  name  of  Pont  de  Sein  or  Saint's  Bridge.  The  outermost 
point  of  the  Chaussee  de  Sein  bears  h*om  St.  Matthew's  Point  Lighthouse 
W.S.W.  I  S.,  distant  21  miles,  and  from  the  south-eastern  point  of  Ushant 
S.  by  W.  i  W.,  distant  241^^  miles. 

When  sailing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  the  greatest 
circiunspection  will  be  necessary,  and  a  near  approach  should  not  be  made 
unless  you  have  on  board  a  good  pilot  from  the  lie  de  Sein,  as  it  is  possible 
that  all  the  dangers  may  not  yet  have  been  discovered. 

Between  the  Saints  and  the  group  of  islets  and  rocks  in  the  space  within 
Ushant,  is  the  channel  named  the  Iroise,  in  which  is  a  depth  of  60  to  30 
fiathoms,  soimdings  of  sand,  rock,  and  putrid  shells.  There  the  flood  runs 
to  the  N.W.  and  the  ebb  to  tlie  S.E. ;  and  it  is  high  water  at  4h.  to  4^h. 

The  lighthouse  erected  on  the  northern  point  of  the  Be  de  Sein  shows  a 
flashing  or  intermitting  light  of  the  first  order,  which  appears  at  an  elevation 
of  148  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.  The  flashes  appear  every  four 
minutes,  being  preceded  and  followed  by  short  eclipses,  which,  however,  are 
not  total  within  the  distance  of  10  miles.  The  weaker  light,  which  continues 
about  three  minutes,  between  the  flashes,  is  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  dis- 
tance of  6  leagues. 

A  lighthouse  also  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Bee  du  Raz,  which 
shows  a  fixed  light  at  259  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.  In  clear  weather 
it  may  be  seen  6  leagues  off. 

The  Sein  light  is  5^  sea  miles  from  the  Bee  du  Raz  light,  on  the  bearing 
of  N.  86®  50'  W.  This  bearing,  which  is  likewise  the  general  direction  of 
the  whole  chain  of  rocks  named  the  Chaussee  de  Sein,  passes  about  4  cables* 
length  to  the  southward  of  the  north-western  exti'eme  of  the  chain,  which  is 
0  miles  from  the  Sein  light,  and  14^  miles  from  that  on  the  Bee  du  Raz. 

In  approaching  these  rocks  from  the  westward,  the  first  light  seen  will  be 
tbe  JlssJjJng  light  on  the  He  de  Sein,  and  a  single  bearing  of  it  will  indicate 
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to  the  mariner  whether  he  is  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  two  lights.  In  clear  weather  the  Bee  du  Baz  light  will  not 
be  seen  till  the  vessel  is  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  western  extreme  of  the 
chain  of  rocks. 

When  it  is  intended  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  rocks,  a  course  should 
be  steered  so  as  to  open  the  light  on  the  Bee  du  Raz  to  the  right,  or  south- 
ward of  that  on  the  lie  de  Sein.  But  if  it  be  intended  to  pass  to  tlie  north- 
ward, or  to  enter  the  Iroise,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  quickly  opening  the 
Bee  du  Raz  light  to  the  left  or  northward  of  that  on  the  lie  de  Sein. 

The  lie  de  Sein  light  bears  a  good  resemblance  to  the  Penfret  light  (on 
one  of  the  Glenan  islands)  but  this  resemblance  cannot  occasion  any  mis- 
take, as  the  light  of  Penfret  is  within  the  horizon  of  the  great  light  of  Pen- 
mark,  the  flashes  of  which  are  at  half  minute  inten-als,  and  which,  in  fine 
weather,  are  seen  as  far  as  the  Bee  du  Raz. 

In  sailing  through  the  Passage  du  Raz  from  the  southward,  the  Trevennee 
may  be  passed  on  either  side,  but  the  Eastern  Channel  is  considered  the  best, 
although  the  other,  with  a  scant  wind,  gives  a  ship  the  advantage  of  laying 
through  with  tacking,  and  the  stream  wi&in  it  is  weaker. 

About  3 1  miles,  S.  by  W.,  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Chauss^e  is  a 
small  patch  of  19  fathoms,  named  Fouqnet  Bank,  froui  the  name  of  the  pilot 
who  discovered  it.  It  is  of  a  very  small  extent,  but  has  deep  water  of  25  to 
SO  fathoms  close-to,  with  soundings  of  rock  and  small  shells.  The  sea 
breaks  on  it  occasionally,  but  never  so  violently  as  on  the  Chaussee  de  Sein. 

About  2  leagues  to  tlie  S.E.  of  the  Bee  du  Kaz  is  a  small  bay  named  i  ort 
Cabestan,  but  it  is  a  by-place,  so  that  vessels  very  rarely  anchor  here,  only 
running  for  it  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  entrance  to  the  road  is  between 
rocks  which  dry  at  low  water. 

From  the  Bee  du  Raz  the  land  trends  to  the  S.S.E.  a  distance  of  20  miles 
to  Penmark  Point,  tlie  coast  bending  in  and  forming  an  extensive  bay  named 
Audieme  Bay,  in  which  are  soundings  of  from  20  to  6  fatlioms.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  bay  is  a  cluster  of  shallow  patches  of  2  to  4^  fathoms, 
with  8  to  9£ftthoms  between  tliem  and  the  shore,  and  13  to  14  fathoms  close- 
to,  outside.  The  shallowest  of  these  patches,  named  Les  Ninkinou,  lies 
opposite  Plougof  Church,  at  aboTit  1^  mile  from  the  land,  with  the  Bee  du  Raz 
lighthouse  bearing  N.  by  W.  }  W.,  distant  3  miles. 

Nearly  7  miles  from  the  Bee  du  Raz  is  the  small  harbour  of  Audieme. 
which  can  be  entered  at  high  water  only,  but  vessels  when  inside  may  lie 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  Before  it  is  the  rocky  bank  of  La  Gamelle,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  either  side  of  which  vessels  may  safely 
pass,  by  keeping  near  the  land.  Between  this  bank  and  the  shore,  on  both 
sides,  are  several  sunken  rocks.  It  is  high  water  here,  on  the  days  of  full 
and  change,  at  4  o  clock. 

From  Audieme  the  land  is  high  until  within  a  few  miles  of  Penmark  Point, 
when  it  sinks  into  a  valley,  in  which  are  a  village  and  several  churches.  At 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  S.S.W.,  from  the  town  are  a  ininiber  of  rocks,  of 
which  some  are  always  above  water.  On  the  land  side  of  them  are  some 
channels,  which  can  be  used  by  boats  and  small  vessels,  but  the  navigation 
of  them  is  very  difficult,  and  only  known  to  the  fishermen  of  the  coast. 

Just  round  to  the  northward  of  Penmark  Point  is  the  small  bay  of  La  Torche, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which,  at  a  place  named  Port^s-came,  vessels  of  moderate 
size  can  take  the  ground  without  risk,  when  embayed  in  the  Bay  of  Audieme 
and  unable  to  double  the  rocks  of  Penmark,  or  to  keep  the  sea.  From  hence 
to  the  River  of  Pont  TAbbe,  the  shore  is  bordered  by  rocks,  wVAcVv  exXftiv^  w\X. 
nearly  a  league  from  the  land,  bo  that  in  running  along  tYie  eo«j&\.  \\.  n4'^  lii- 
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ways  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  wide  bertli.  Tliese  rocks  have  deep  water 
dose  to  them,  there  being  near  to  their  outer  edge  a  depth  of  HO  to  80  fathoms, 
sand,  gravel,  and  shells ;  but  in  commg  from  the  westward,  you  will  be  clear 
of  all  danger  from  them,  when  Beuzec  Church  comes  in  one  with  the  signal- 
post  house  in  Forest  Bay. 

The  lighthouse  on  Penmark  Point  stands  near  the  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  shows  a  revolving  light  of  the  first-class,  the  eclipses  of  which  take  place 
at  half-minute  intervals.  It  is  135  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  an  miles. 
In  ordinary  weather,  the  eclipses  do  not  appear  total  within  the  distance  of  3 
leagues. 

About  10  miles  to  the  eastward  o(  Penmark  Point  is  Benodet  Bay,  in  which 
are  soundings  of  4  to  9  fathoms  ;  but  the  place  is  so  besprinkled  with  dangers, 
that  when  bound  to  any  of  the  places  within  the  bay,  a  pilot  becomes  indis- 
pensable. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  is  the  little  river  of  Du  Pont  TAbbe,  which  is 
accessible  only  at  high  water,  being  barred  with  banks,  tlirough  which  is  a 
small  navigable  channel  at  high  tide.  When  within  the  entrance  the  channel 
deepens,  and  small  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor  under  shelter  of  the  small  island 
of  Tudy,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Loctudy. 

QUIMFEB  BIVEB  lies  about  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  River  Pont  TAbbe, 
there  being  several  dangerous  rocks  between  that  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  a  strand  of  sand  lines  the  shore,  and  extends  some  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  of  considerable  breadtli,  and  has  a 
moderate  depth  of  water,  there  being  at  low  tide  from  3^  to  4^^  fathoms  in  the 
fairway.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a  battery,  and  a  rocky  ledge 
extends  from  the  shore  on  either  side  a  short  distance  out  There  are  also 
two  small  rocky  shoals  in  the  middle' of  the  entrance  named  Les  Yerres  and 
Le  Four,  and  near  the  western  point  of  the  river  is  another  named  La  Bousse, 
all  of  which  dry  at  low  water.  It  is  high  water  here,  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change,  at  about  half-past  3  or  4  o*clock. 

On  Point  du  Coq,  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance,  is- a  fixed  red  light, 
at  33  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  11  miles  ;  and,  at  291  yards,  N.  14*  W.,  from 
this  is  another  fixed  light,  but  of  the  ordinary  coloiu* :  this  is  66  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  can  be  seen  13  miles. 

The  mark  for  anchoring  in  Benodet  Bay  is  the  eastern  point  of  Pen-an- 
guem  Rock,  situated  a  little  eastward  of  Mouton's  Isle,  in  one  with  the  light- 
house on  Penfret  Island  bearing  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  In  steering  from  hence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  Mats,  Taro,*  and  other 
dangers  which  lie  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore.  The  mark  to  run 
into  the  river  is  the  two  lightliouses  on  Point  du  Coq  in  one,  which  will  lead 
up  in  mid-channel  between  the  Yerres  and  Four  Rocks  and  the  rocky  ledge, 
named  the  Rousse,  in  from  6  to  4^  fathoms.  Wlien  approaching  Fort  du 
Coq,  you  steer  up  the  river  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  before  the  town  of 
Benodet  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  sand  and  mud  with  a  little  gravel. 

CONCABNEAU. — ^About  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Benodet  is  Forest  Bay,  the 
land  between  being  bordered  by  shoals  and  rocks,  many  of  which  appear  at 
low  tide ;  it  therefore  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  when  navigating  this 
part.  On  the  western  side  of  Forest  Bay  is  Beg-meil  Point,  distinguished  by 
a  battery  and  signal-post,  oflf  which  a  rocky  ledge  extends  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  Fort  Cabellou,  with  several  dangerous 

ledges  close-to.     Forest  Bay  has  a  great  many  shoals  in  it,  with  several  rocks 

■ 

•  The  marka  for  this  rook  are  Tregune  Church  m  one  with  Point  Monsterlin,  and  Benodet  Church 
£a  one  witb  Fort  du  Coq,    This  latter  marie  also  dears,  to  the  westward,  the  dangeroua  rooks  whidi 
mxtend nemrfy  2  miles  to  the  mmtbvmxd  ot  Monstezlin  Point 
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•bore  water,  but  afford  shelter  to  vessels  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  which 
iDchor  in  5  to  6^  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

The  harbour  of  Concameau  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  near  Fort 
Cabellou.  The  entrance  is  strewed  with  rocks,  upon  one  of  which,  named 
Le  Cochon,  there  is  a  beacon.  Most  of  these  dangers  dry  at  low  water,  and 
then  appear  from  1  to  16  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  there  are  some 
patches  which  at  that  time  have  not  more  than  '2  to  5  feet  over  them.  The 
Blen-Cren  is  a  rock  which  never  covers,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
channel-way  into  the  harbour ;  to  the  eastward  of  tliis  is  the  road,  and  here 
small  vessels  lie  in  5  to  di  fathoms,  sand,  mud,  and  shells. 

Two  fixed  lights  have  been  established  at  this  poil.  One  is  shown  from 
Fort  La  Croix  at  46  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  9  miles  off.  The 
other  is  situate  between  Concameau  and  Beuzec,  at '2052  yards,  N.N.E.  ^  E., 
from  the  former,  and  is  177  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  12  miles. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  after  passing  the  Basse  Jaune  Bank,  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  Con-en  de  Trevignon,  Les  Soldats,  and  other  dangers 
off  Point  Trevignon.  It  is  recommended  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  depth  of  17  to  16  fatlioms,  shoaling  gi*adually  to  12  and  11  fathoms 
as  you  approach  tlie  port,  on  account  of  these  dangers  being  all  steep-to,  and 
but  few  of  them  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  except  at  low  tide, 
when  Les  Soldats.  Flaham,  and  others,  uncover :  the  bottom  is  generally  green 
mud  and  clay.  To  sail  into  the  harbour  in  the  day-time,  bring  Beuzec  Church 
exactly  in  one  ^ith  Concameau  Church,  and  in  the  night-time  bring  the  two 
lights  in  one  with  each  other ;  which  mkrks  lead  in,  in  the  best  water,  be- 
tween the  rocky  patches  named  Lue-vras,  Men-Cren  on  the  one  side,  the  Men- 
fell,  Barzic,  Cochon  on  the  other  side.  When  close  to  the  Men-Cren  you 
must  bear  up  towards  the  Mill  du  Bois,  and  steer  into  the  port,  avoiding  the 
rocks  close  to  the  jetty-head. 

At  li  mile  to  the  soi-thward  of  Fort  Cabellou  is  Point  Jument,  which  is 
rocky  to  some  little  distance  off.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  point,  there  is 
an  extensive  flat  of  8^  to  7  fathoms,  with  several  shoal  spots  upon  it  of  ^  to 
d  fathoms.  The  outermost  of  these  patches  is  named  the  Corven,  and  has 
2J  fathoms  upon  it  at  low  water.  From  hence  to  Point  Trevignon,  the  dis- 
tance is  B^  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  coast  being  bordered  all 
the  way  by  dangerous  shoals.  This  point  is  distinguished  by  a  fort  and  a 
signal-house.  The  outermost  of  the  rocks,  named  the  Corven  de  Trevignon, 
hes  H  mile  from  the  point,  witli  St.  Philibert  Chiu-ch  bearing  E.N.E.  ^  E., 
distant  m  miles.  A  short  distance  from  this  rock  is  the  Flaliom,  which  dries ; 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Flaham  is  an  extensive  group  of  rocks,  which  show 
at  low  water,  named  the  Soldats. 

From  Point  Trevignon  the  coast  runs  easterly  about  5  miles  to  the  entrance 
of  the  small  rivers  Aven  and  Belon.  About  midway  there  is  a  small  island, 
at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  named  Verte,  or  Green  Island;  and  within  this 
there  is  another,  named  Raguenes,  close  to  the  land.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous dangerous  patches,  which  would  render  a  near  approach  to  tlie  shore  im- 
pmdent.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  there  are  two  rocky  ledges,  named  Les 
Verres  and  Le  Cochon,  which  dry  at  low  water,  and  also  a  bank  of  ^  fathoms, 
named  Le  Trepied  ;  so  that  in  making  the  entrance  you  must  steer  so  as  to 
leave  these  on  your  starboard  side.  The  passage  in  is  in  8  to  10  fathoms 
water,  decreasing  as  you  advance  ;  and  when  you  get  between  the  points  of 
the  river,  you  will  have  8  to  2^  fathoms ;  or,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  you 
can  enter  the  rivers  by  keeping  near  the  shore,  there  being  ^  \a  4\  i%.>i^QtCA^ 
the  way;  but  both  rivei:8  are  shallow  and  barred. 
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vvrs  be  neoe^Mrr  to  gire  h  m  viiit  benii.  Tbese  n>dc:^  fcztrf  4e:p  vater 
dose  to  them,  ffaenr  being  near  to  tteir  o^Qter  ^di^r  a  defFC^  ot'  iv  so-  :>  -•  ^fcihoms, 
caod.  gnnreL,  and  shelU ;  bat  in  eo^azn?  m>m  the-  Te^rsjirL  j>:z  viil  the  clear 
of  all  danger  from  them,  wben  B^uztrc  Cburfii  <^joe»  ici  ocke  «ich  tLe  signai- 
posi  house  in  Forest  Bar, 

The  li^tfaonse  on  Penmark  Point  5ta&*i<  near  ihr  Ajweh  oi  St.  Pierre, 
and  ^howft  a  RrT<4¥ing  light  of  the  &vt-«iass.  the  exrli(>^«cs  04f  vhich  take  place 
at  hall^^ninate  intervals.  It  is  Vii  feet  •kxy^e  the  sea.  aihi  TisaUe  'kil  miles. 
In  ordinanr  weather,  the  eelipaes  do  not  appear  to^ai  vithin  the  distance  of  3 
leagues. 

Aboat  10  miles  to  the  eastvard  of  PcAmark  Point  is  Benodet  Bay.  in  which 
are  soundings  of  4  to  9  fathoms ;  but  the  pl^ee  is  so  l<rspriiiki«d  widi  dangers* 
that  when  bound  to  any  of  the  places  witiiin  the  liar,  a  pilot  becomes  indis- 
pensable. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  bar  is  the  little  river  of  Da  Font  I'Abbe.  which  is 
aeeessible  onlj  at  high  water,  being  barred  with  lunks.  thivKigh  which  is  a 
small  navigable  channel  at  high  tide.  When  within  the  eninnee  the  channel 
deepens,  and  smaU  vessels  mar  ride  at  anchor  under  shelter  of  the  small  island 
cf  Tudv,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Loctody. 

fUDDPBB  juvjui  lies  about  S  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  River  Pcmt  TAbbe, 
there  being  several  dangerous  rocks  between  that  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  a  strand  of  sand  lines  the  shore,  and  extends  some  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  of  consideial4e  breadth,  and  has  a 
moderate  depth  of  water,  there  being  at  low  tide  frv^m  S^  to  4^  fathoms  in  the 
fairway.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a  battery,  and  a  rocky  ledge 
ertends  from  the  shore  on  either  side  a  short  distance  out.  There  are  also 
two  small  rockv  shoals  in  the  middle' of  the  entrance  named  Les  Venes  and 
Jjd  Four,  and  near  the  western  point  of  the  river  is  another  named  La  Bonsse, 
all  of  which  dry  at  low  water.  It  is  high  water  here,  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change,  at  about  half-past  3  or  4  o'clock. 

On  Point  du  Coq,  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance,  is-  a  fixed  red  light, 
at  33  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  11  miles ;  and,  at  *^91  yanls.  N.  14*  W.,  from 
this  is  another  fixed  light,  but  of  the  ordinary  colour :  this  is  56  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  can  be  seen  13  miles. 

The  mark  for  anchoring  in  Benodet  Bay  is  the  eastern  point  of  Pen-an- 
guem  Rock,  situated  a  little  eastward  of  Mouton's  Isle,  in  one  with  the  light- 
house on  Penfret  Island  bearing  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  In  steering  from  hence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  caution  is  necessarv  to  avoid  the  Mats,  Taro.*  and  other 
dangers  which  lie  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore.  The  mark  to  nm 
into  the  river  is  the  two  lighthouses  on  Point  du  Coq  in  one,  which  will  lead 
tip  in  mid-channel  between  the  Verres  and  Four  Rocks  and  the  rocky  ledge^ 
named  the  Rousse,  in  from  6  to  4|  fiithoms.  \Mien  approaching  Fort  du 
Coq,  you  steer  up  the  river  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  before  the  town  of 
Benodet  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  sand  and  mud  with  a  little  graveL 

COHCABHEAU^ — ^About  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Benodet  is  Forest  Bav,  the 
land  between  being  bordered  by  shoals  and  rocks,  many  of  which  appear  at 
low  tide ;  it  therefore  is  necessary  to  be  ver)*  cautious  when  navigating  this 
part.  On  the  western  side  of  Forest  Bay  is  Beg-meil  Point,  d'lstiiiguished  by 
a  battery  and  signal-post,  off  which  a  rocky  ledge  extends  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  Fort  Cabellou,  with  several  dangerous 

ledges  close-to.     Forest  Bay  has  a  great  many  shoals  in  it,  with  several  rocks 

I    -       —     -  -  

•  The  maiks  for  this  rock  are  Tregane  Cbaith  in  one  with  Point  Moostfiiin,  and  Benodet  Chmtih 
in  one  with  Fort  da  Coq.    This  Utter  mtak  abo  dears,  to  the  westward,  the  dangerous  roeks 
eilend  nearij  %  miles  to  die  soiitfaward  of  Moosleilin  Point 
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above  water,  but  afford  shelter  to  vessels  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  which 
aochor  in  5  to  6|  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

The  harbour  of  Concameau  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  near  Fort 
Cabell ou.  The  enti'aiiee  is  strewed  with  rocks,  upon  one  of  which,  named 
Le  Cochon,  tliere  is  a  beacon.  Most  of  these  dangers  dry  at  low  water,  and 
then  appear  from  1  to  1 0  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  there  are  some 
patches  which  at  that  time  have  not  more  than  '2  to  6  feet  over  them.  The 
Men-Cren  is  a  rock  which  never  covei*s,  and  is  situated  ou  the  west  side  of  the 
channel-way  into  the  harbour ;  to  the  eastward  of  this  is  the  road,  and  here 
small  vessels  lie  in  5  to  0^  fathoms,  sand,  mud,  and  shells. 

Two  fixed  lights  have  been  established  at  this  port.  One  is  shown  from 
Fort  La  Croix  at  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  9  miles  off.  The 
other  is  situate  between  Concameau  and  Beuzec,  at205!!2  yards,  N.N.E.  ^  E., 
from  the  former,  and  is  177  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1:2  miles. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  after  passing  the  Basse  Jaune  Bank,  care 
is  necessar)'  to  avoid  the  Cor\'en  de  Trevignon,  Les  Soldats,  and  other  dangers 
off  Point  Trevignon.  It  is  recommended  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  to  pre- 
sen-e  a  depth  of  17  to  16  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to  1'2  and  11  fathoms 
as  you  approach  the  port,  on  accoimt  of  these  dangers  being  all  steep-to,  and 
but  few  of  them  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  except  at  low  tide, 
when  Les  Soldats,  Flaham,  and  others,  uncover :  the  bottom  is  generally  green 
mud  and  clay.  To  sail  into  the  harbour  in  the  day-time,  biing  Beuzec  Church 
exactly  in  one  with  Concameau  Church,  and  in  the  night-time  bring  the  two 
lights  in  one  with  each  other ;  which  mkrks  lead  in,  in  the  best  water,  be- 
tween the  rocky  patches  named  Lue-vras,  Men-Cren  on  the  one  side,  the  Men- 
Ml,  Barzic,  Cochon  on  the  other  side.  When  close  to  the  Men-Cren  you 
must  bear  up  towards  the  Mill  du  Bois,  and  steer  into  the  port,  avoiding  the 
rocks  close  to  the  jetty-head. 

At  li  mile  to  tlio  southward  of  Fort  Cabellou  is  Point  Jument,  which  is 
rocky  to  some  little  distance  off.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  point,  there  is 
an  extensive  flat  of  3^  to  7  fathoms,  with  sevei*al  shoal  spots  upon  it  of  ^  to 
8  fathoms.  The  outermost  of  these  patches  is  named  the  Corven,  and  has 
iij  fathoms  upon  it  at  low  water.  From  hence  to  Point  Trevignon,  the  dis- 
tance is  3^  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  coast  being  bordei*ed  all 
the  way  by  dangerous  shoals.  This  point  is  distinguished  by  a  fort  and  a 
signal-house.  The  outermost  of  the  rocks,  named  the  Corven  de  Trevignon, 
lies  1 J  mile  from  the  point,  with  St.  Philibeit  Church  bearing  E.N.E.  ^  E., 
distant  2)-  miles.  A  short  distance  from  this  rock  is  the  Flalium,  which  dries ; 
and  to  tlie  north  of  the  Flaham  is  an  extensive  group  of  rocks,  which  show 
at  low  water,  named  the  Soldats. 

From  Point  Trevignon  the  coast  runs  easterly  about  5  miles  to  the  entrance 
of  the  small  rivers  Aven  and  Belon.  About  midway  there  is  a  small  island, 
at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  named  Verte,  or  Green  Island;  and  within  this 
there  is  anotlier,  named  Raguenes,  close  to  the  land.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous dangerous  patches,  which  would  render  a  near  approach  to  the  shore  im- 
prudent. Before  the  entrance  of  the  rivere  there  are  two  rocky  ledges,  named  Les 
Verres  and  Le  Cochon,  which  dry  at  low  water,  and  also  a  bank  of  3  J  fathoms, 
named  Le  Trepied ;  so  that  in  making  the  entrance  you  must  steer  so  as  to 
leave  these  on  your  starboard  side.  The  passage  in  is  in  8  to  10  fathoms 
water,  decreasing  as  you  advance ;  and  when  you  get  between  the  points  of 
the  river,  you  will  have  8  to  2|  fathoms ;  or,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  you 
can  enter  the  rivers  by  keeping  near  the  shore,  there  being  3  to  4^  fathoms  all 
the  way;  but  both  rivers  are  shallow  and  barred. 
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About  ^i  miles  to  the  southward  of  these  rivers  is  Beg  Meg  Point,  close  to 
which  are  some  rocks  which  dry,  named  Les  Cochons.  Immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  this  point  is  a  small  place  named  Port  Brigneau,  with  rocks  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  ;  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  on  is  another 
place  named  Port  Meryen,  the  entrance  to  which  is  also  rocky.  A  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  Port  Meryen  there  is  a  signal-house ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  1}  mile  from  the  same  place  is  a  creek  named  Port  de  Douelah.  From 
hence  to  the  little  River  Quimperle  the  distance  is  B  miles.  The  entrance 
of  the  river  is  narrow  and  shallow,  but  when  within  it  deepens ;  and  the 
small  town  is  about  7  miles  from  the  entrance.  Here  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on. 

From  Quimperle  the  coast  turns  to  the  southward,  forming  the  small  Bay 
of  Pouldu.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  generally  10  fathoms,  decreasing 
gradually  as  you  approach  the  river,  before  the  entrance  of  which  there  are 
but  2^  at  low  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  river  there  are  also  some  rocky 
ledges,  which  dry  4  feet  at  low  tide.  From  Quimperle  River  to  Talut  Point 
the  distance  is  5|  miles,  with  some  extensive  rocky  patches  about  midway, 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided  ;  it  is  therefore  recommended  not  to  go  with- 
in 2  miles  of  the  coast.  Many  of  these  patches  dry,  and  upon  one  of  them 
near  the  shore  is  a  small  fortress,  named  Fort  de  Kergan.  From  this  fortress 
to  Talut  Point  the  coast  is  rocky  all  the  way  to  some  little  distance  out,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  approached  too  near.  From  Talut  Point  the  coast 
runs  easterly  about  3  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  Port  Louis,  and  is  rocky  all  the 
way. 

THE  OLENAN  ISLANDS  are  an  extensive  group  of  islands  and  rocks,  situated 
to  the  south  of  Benodet  Bay.  The  largest  and  principal  islands  are  named 
Penfret,  St.  Nicholas,  Ltoch,  Drenec,  and  Castle-bras ;  and  between  them  are 
numerous  channels,  well  known  to  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Upon  Cygogne  Island,  the  centre  of  the  cluster,  is  a  fortress,  which  is  said 
to  be  bomb-proof.  It  is  well  secured,  as  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water^ 
which  is  in  many  places  so  shallow  that  a  man  may  cross  on  foot  to  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  Within  the  islands  there  is  no  anchorage  or  passage 
unless  for  very  small  vessels,  and  these  will  lie  within  reach  of  shot  from  the 
fort 

The  largest  and  most  easterly  island  of  the  group  is  Penfret  Island,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  being  low  in  the  middle,  but  rising  at  its  extremi- 
ties so  as  to  form  two  hills.  It  is  cultivated,  and  supplied  with  excellent 
water.  On  the  northern  point  of  the  island  is  a  lighthouse,  which  exhibits 
an  intermitting  light,  flashing  every  4  minutes.  The  light  is  72  feet  above 
the  groimd,  and  118  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.     Bright  flashes  re- 

?ilary  succeed  each  other  every  4  minutes.-  and  last  about  8  or  10  seconds, 
he  faint  light,  which  is  perceptible  during  the  intervals,  is  preceded  and  foL 
lowed  by  short  eclipses,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  5  leagues  oflV 
On  both  sides  of  the  island  are  fine  sandy  bays,  and  boats  may  always  land 
to  leeward. 

The  northern  side  of  the  Glenan  Islands  is,  in  general,  pretty  clear,  as  you 
may  sail  near  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  anchor  in  9  and  10  fathoms  ;  but 
this  must  not  be  attempted  by  strangers,  as  there  are  many  rocks  about. 

*  There  is  but  little  apparent  difference  between  this  light  and  that  near  Noirmoustier  Island,  on 
the  PilUer,  in  laL  47  deg.  2  min.  26  see.  N.,  lonff.  2  deg.  21  mm.  82  sec.  W. ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  mis- 
taking one  for  the  other,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  anv  yessel  firom  seawaxd  to  arrive  in  sight  of  Penfret 
lig^t,  without  having  previoosly  seen  eitlier  the  lignt  of  Belle  Island  or  that  of  Penraark ;  and  wheo 
ttmroaohing  the  Chatusie  de  Sein,  there  are  visioie  at  the  same  time  the  flashing  light  on  the  He  d» 
Sain  and  the  fixed  li^t  on  the  Beq  da  Bm. 
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To  the  E.  and  N.E.  of  Penfret  Island,  on  which  side  it  is  steep-to  and  free 
from  danger,  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in  from  16  to  20  fathoms,  mnddy 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  from  1  to  2^  miles.  Here  ships  may  lie  well 
sheltered  from  the  W.,  S.W.,  N.W.,  N.,  and  N.E.  winds,  being  exposed  only 
to  those  from  between  the  E.  and  S.,  and  in  that  direction  the  shoals  of  Basse 
Jaiine,  &c.,  reduce  the  force  of  the  sea. 

In  the  winter,  the  safest  anchorage  is  well  to  the  northward,  with  the  flag- 
staflf  of  the  fort  bearing  W.S.W..  and  the  north  hill  on  Penfret  8.  by  E.  i  E., 
about  3  miles  distant,  in  16  fathoms  water,  good  holding-ground.  If  a  situa- 
tion nearer  the  island  be  preferable,  for  the  purpose  of  watering,  the  flag-staff 
may  be  brought  on  with  Uie  extreme  northern  part  of  Penfret,  bearing  W.  } 
N.,  and  the  rocks,  which  are  to  the  S.E.  of  Penfret,  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  This  spot 
is  about  1  mile  from  the  island ;  depth,  15  fathoms,  good  ground,  but  more 
exposed  than  the  former  during  S.E.  or  southerly  gales. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Glenan  Islands  is  a  rocky  bank  named  the  Pour- 
ceaux.  Many  heads  of  the  rocks  appear  above  water.  To  the  north  of  the 
Pourceaux  Rocks  are  the  Mouton  or  Sheep's  Island  and  Bank ;  and  to  the 
westward  of  this  group,  towards  Benodet  Bay,  are  a  number  of  dangerous 
shoals  and  rocks,  some  of  which  appear  at  low  tide. 

The  passage  between  the  Glenan  Islands  and  the  Pourceaux  Bank,  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  soundings  in  it  of  from  10  to  14  fathoms, 
sand,  mud,  and  clay.  To  sail  through  it,  you  bring  the  outer  rock,  which  lies 
£.  i  N.,  distant  a  full  half  mile,  frt)m  St.  Nicholas  Island,  on  with  the  north 
point  of  Penfret  Island,  and  sail  on  thus  until  Cygogne  Fort  flag-stafl*  comes 
just  open  of  St.  Nicholas  Island ;  then  steer  directly  E.,  which  will  cany  you 
into  14  and  15  fathoms  water,  where  you  may  anchor. 

The  southernmost  cluster  of  rocks  of  the  Glenan  group,  is  the  Jument, 
which  is  a  reef  of  half  a  mile  in  extent,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  the  shoalest, 
and  has  over  it  not  more  thon  2  or  3  feet  of  water.  The  depth  increases  quickly 
to  the  southward,  for  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  are  22  to  24  fathoms  ;  but, 
on  the  north  side,  and  clear  of  the  shoal,  there  are  overfalls  of  5  and  7  fathoms* 
and  probably  of  a  less  depth.  On  the  shoalest  part,  St.  Philibert's  Church  ap- 
pears on  witii  the  low  south  point  of  Penfret,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  }  E. ;  the 
flag-staff  of  Fort  Cygogne  on  with  the  middle  of  the  low  flat  island,  or  rather 
nearest  to  its  western  end,  N.E.  t  N.,  and  the  western  rocks  N.  J  W.,  2^ 
miles  fr^m  the  flat  island. 

At  the  distance  of  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jument  Bock,  is  a  small 
reef  named  Basse  an  Ero,  which  is  not  so  extensive  as  tlie  former.  At  low 
ebbs,  a  small  part  of  it  is  even  with  the  water.  About  it  there  is  shoal  water 
of  5  to  7  fathoms.  On  its  shoalest  part,  the  highest  of  the  rocks,  S.E.  from 
Penfret,  about  3®  open  of  the  N.E.  part  of  that  isle,  bears  N.  i  E. ;  the  upper 
part  of  a  remarkable  peaked  rock,  which  is  seen  just  over  the  south  point 
of  the  flat  island,  N.W.  J  N.,  close  to  the  south  of  a  large  black  rock,  which 
is  about  half-way  to  the  island.  The  Basse  an  Ero  is  nearly  2J  miles  from 
Penfret. 

About  1}  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  Basse  an  Ero,  are  some  patches  of 
from  5  to  10  fathoms,  named  the  Laouenou.  Close  to  these  small  shoals  are 
10  to  17  fathoms,  and  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of  them,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  are  20  to  30  fathoms. 

At  rather  more  than  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Glenan  group  is  an  ex- 
tensive bank  of  8  to  15  fathoms,  named  the  Basse  Jaime.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  bank  is  a  cluster  of  shoal  spots  with  6  to  4  feet  on  them ;  one  of 
them  also  dries.  The  marks  for  this  dry  rock  are,  Cygogne  Fort  open  50'  to 
the  left  of  Gastel  Baet  Rock,  and  the  western  part  of  the  summit  of  Locrenan 
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Mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  Forest  Bay,  on  with  the  eastern  slope  of  Beg-- 
meil  high  land  bearing  N.  ^  W.  Another  mark  that  has  been  given  for  these 
patches  is,  the  little  Men-du  Bock,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  St.  Philibert's 
Church,  and  on  with  some  blue-slated  houses.  These  blue-slated  houses  will 
then  appear  on  with  the  centre  of  the  small  sandy  bay  which  is  immediately 
to  the  eastward  of  the  fort  on  Trevignon  Point. 

The  Pignon  is  a  small  rock  of  5^  fathoms,  situate  upon  the  Basse  Jaune 
Bank.  Around  it  are  irregular  soundings  and  a  rocky  bottom.  It  lies  nearly 
E.S.E.  from  the  middle  of  Penfret  Island,  distant  3  miles,  with  the  church 
of  Tregune  on  with  Menhuelon  Wood,  which  lies  further  inland,  and  Vaux 
Glenan  Island  in  one  with  Castel  Baet  Rock,  the  small  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  sandy  Bay  of  Penfret. 

The  mark  to  sail  between  the  Glenan  Islands  and  the  Basse  Jaune  Bank, 
is  Mouton  Island  open  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  north  point  of  Penfret 
Island,  which  will  lead  through  in  the  deepest  water,  in  from  25  to  15  fathoms, 
sand,  mud,  gravel,  and  rocky  soundings.  It  is  high  water  at  the  Glenan 
Islands,  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  at  3h.  26m.  The  eastern  or  flood 
tide  usually  runs  about  an  hour  longer,  where  it  is  uninterrupted.  Vertical 
rise,  12  to  18  feet.     Velocity,  J  to  2  miles. 

According  to  M.  Beautemps  Beaupre*s  charts,  there  is  a  small  shoal  of  9^-. 
fathoms,  lying  about  d|  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Basse  Jaune  Rock.  It 
is  named  ^e  Basse  Doun,  and  has  25  to  15  fathoms  a  short  distance  from  it 
on  all  sides.  Its  position'  is  in  the  line  of  direction  in  which  is  seen  Fort 
Cygogne  open  50'  to  the  left  of  Castel  Raet  Rock. 

THE  ms  DB  OBOIZ  lies  about  6  leagues  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  of  the  Glenan 
Islands,  and  nearly  8  miles  from  the  main-land.  The  island  is  about  4  miles 
long,  and  1}  mile  broad,  lying  in  a  Sb.E.  by  E.  and  N.W.  by  W.  direction. 
It  is  defended  by  batteries,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  lighthouses. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  arc  clean  all  round,  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides  excepted,  from  which  rocky  reefs  extend  some  considerable  distance. 
The  reef  extending  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  runs  out  from 
the  island  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  is  named  the  Basses  Milit,  and  dries  in 
many  places  at  low  tide.  Close  to  these  rocks  are  9  to  13  fathoms,  so  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  them.  The  reef  at  the  south-eastern  end 
of  the  island  is  named  Les  Chats.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  rocky 
reef  which  extends  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  Point  des  Chats,  and 
frequently  dries  at  low  water.  No  pass^e  must  be  attempted  between  this 
rock  and  the  shore,  as  such  an  attempt  would  imdoubtedly  prove  fatal,  there 
being  numerous  ledges  in  the  way,  which  appear  when  the  tide  is  out. 
Nearly  a  mile  westw£a*d  of  the  Chats,  in  the  direction  of  Point  d'Enfer,  there 
are  also  some  shallow  spots  which  must  be  avoided. 

A  small  shoal  of  12  feet,  named  the  Basse  des  Chats,  and  by  the  English, 
the  Venerable  Rock,  lies  S.  by  E.,  distant  1}  mile,  from  the  Point  des  Chats. 
Its  marks  are.  Point  d*Enfer  and  Point  St.  Nicholas,  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  island  in  one,  and  Point  L'Orient  tower  in  one  with  the  citadel  of 
Port  Louis.  There  is  a  small  patch  of  4  fathoms  a  little  to  the  noilh-west- 
ward  of  this  rock,  but  in  every  other  part  between  the  Venerable  Rock  and 
Les  Chats  ridge  there  is  deep  water.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  in 
approaching  Point  L'Orient,  you  keep  outside  the  rock. 

The  nordiem  side  of  the  He  de  Groix  is  bordered  with  a  bank  of  7  to  15 
fathoms,  sand,  mud,  and  gravel.  It  is  named  the  Basse  des  Bretons,  and 
extends  about  half-way  over  the  north  approach  to  L'Orient  Harbour.  When 
bound  to  Port  L'Orient,  and  sailing  to  the  north  of  the  Ue  de  Groix,  it  is 
requisite  to  give  the  northern  side  of  the  channel  a  good  berth,  on  account  of 
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a  dangerous  rocky  ledge  named  the  Grasu,  wtiich  lies  full  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  The  whole  extent  of  the  nortliem  side  of  the  channel  from  Point 
Talat  to  L*OrientHarhour  is  rocky,  and  should  not  be  approached  too  closely 
until  the  entrance  of  the  river  has  been  made. 

On  Pen-men  Point,  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island,  there  is  a 
lighthouse  which  exhibits  a  fixed  light  at  the  height  of  75  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  104  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.  If  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, it  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  6  leagues. 

On  Fort  de  la  Croix  at  the  eastern  pouit  of  the  island  is  a  white  light 
which  is  varied  every  d  minutes  by  a  red  flash,  preceded  and  followed  by 
short  eclipses.  It  is  visible  all  round  tlie  horizon,  except  in  the  direction  of 
the  Glenan  Islands,  when  it  is  hidden  by  the  heights  on  the  western  part  of 
the  Be  de  Oroide. 

It  may  be  observed  that  vessels  coming  from  the  southward  will  perceive 
the  light  on  Belle  Island,  which  revolves  every  minute,  before  the  light  on 
Pen-men  Point  can  be  seen ;  and  that  in  approaching  the  He  de  Groix,  the 
flashing  light  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  will  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
as  the  light  on  Pen-men  Point.  In  like  manner  vessels  coming  from  the  west- 
ward, will  be  exposed  to  no  risk  of  mistaking  Uie  lights,  for  before  tlie  light 
on  Pen-men  Point  will  be  visible,  they  will  almost  always  have  seen  the  great 
Penmark  Light,  already  described,  and  al^o  the  light  on  Penfret  Island,  which 
flashes  eveiy  4  minutes. 

FOBT  LOUIS  has  a  most  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  rendered 
difficult  of  access  by  numerous  rocks.  The  town  stands  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  is  fortified.  To  run  into  the  harbour  the  mark  is,  the  edge  of  the  citadel 
in  a  line  with  St  Catherine's  little  Convent,  standing  upon  a  point  projecting 
into  the  sea,  east  of  St.  Michael's  Island ;  and  when  you  are  witliin  Uie  citadel, 
anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms ;  or,  if  it  should  be  high  tide,  nm  aground  under 
the  town  to  the  northward,  for  at  low  water  you  cannot  come  under  the  town, 
it  being  dry  every  tide. 

L'OBIBIIT  is  about  2  miles  above  Port  Louis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  formed 
by  the  rivers  Pontrscorf  and  Blavet 

The  following  directions  are  iOrom  those  of  M.  D'Apres  de  Mannevillette : — 

•*  Whether  you  weigh  from  the  He  de  Groix,  or  are  approaching  from  the 
offing,  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Tniies  or  Sows,*  which  is  marked  by  a 
beacon,  through  the  great  channel,  steer  so  as  to  keep  Larmor  Tower  E.N.E., 
till  the  Routhem  mill  of  Kerbel,  standing  to  the  eastward  of  Port  Louis,  is  in 
one  with  the  extremity  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  With  the  latter  mark 
on  you  will  sail  in  mid-channel  between  the  Saisies  of  Larmor  and  the  Sows, 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  so  fiar  advanced  as  to  perceive  the  high  land  of  Penne- 
mane  in  one  with  the  western  comer  of  the  citadel  of  Port  Louis,  steer  in  that 
direction,  till  the  westernmost  point  of  St.  Michaers  Island  is  brought  on 
with  a  white  mark  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  storehouses  of  L'Orient  Har- 
bour ;  this  will  lead  safe  between  the  Jument  Rock,  on  which  is  a  beacon,  and 
the  foot  of  the  citadel.  From  this  situation  ships,  as  most  convenient,  may 
pass  either  to  the  westward  of  St.  Michaels,  or  between  St.  Michaers  and  St. 
Catherine's. 

"  When  past  the  Jument  you  may  sail  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward 
of  St.  Michaels  Island.  If  taking  the  western  passage  you  will  proceed  until 
Keroman's  House  is  in  one  with  the  miller  s  white  house  by  the  mill  near 


•  Tbe  SaisieB  of  Larmor  cover  at  three-quarters  flooil.  The  Tniies  are  entirely  covered  at  Mining* 
ffbba,  and  cohered  at  half-ebb.  The  Krrants  are  nevpr  complctelv  undf^r  water,  fnit  dry  at  low  water 
about  10  fret  above  the  aiirfiice.  Inaide  the  harbour,  the  Paix,  Potee  de  Beurre,  aud  Jument  all  ap^iear 
■bore  th«  aurfiice  at  low  tide. 
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the  shore,  leaving  on  the  starboard  a  rock  of  112  feet,  and  on  the  port  or  larboard 
side  another  named  the  Hog,  covered  at  half-tide,  and  marked  by  a  beacon. 
You  will  thus  pass  between  the  Turk  and  the  Kemeval  Bank ;  the  former  has 
a  buoy  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  has  only  2  feet  water  on  it.  Sail  on  in 
the  above  direction,  until  you  have  the  white  mark  of  the  storehouse  in  one 
with  a  single  house  on  the  beach,  till  athwart  of  St.  Michael's,  when  you  may 
proceed  for  the  road  of  Pennemane,  leaving  the  half-tide  rock  named  PengBme* 
on  which  is  a  beacon,  on  the  starboard  side. 

"  ^he  mark  for  the  eastern  passage  is,  the  comer  wall  of  St.  Catherine's 
garden  in  one  with  a  white  house  standing  in  the  middle  of  Nezenel  Towiv 
This  takes  you  athwart  of  the  south  end  of  St  Catherine's,  and  should  be 
kept  on  until  the  little  wood  of  Kerbel,  near  Port  Louis,  is  seen  through  the 
causeway  or  stone  bridge  which  joins  St.  Catherine  to  the  main.  You  wift 
thus  pass  the  Pengame,  which  is  to  be  left  on  the  starboard,  and  when  you 
are  a  ship's  length  within  it,  proceed  for  the  road.  It  is.  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  21  feet  cannot  make  Pennemane 
Hoad  unless  at  high  water,  spring  tides  ;  in  that  case  you  must  anchor  at  Port 
Louis. 

"In  passing  the  Errants,  by  mid-channel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
L'Orient  Tower  in  one  with  the  western  bastion  of  Port  Louis  Citadel,  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible,*  by  which  you  will  leave  the  Errants  on  the 
port  or  larboard,  and  the  Bastresses  Rocks,  which  are  generally  marked  with 
a  buoy,  on  the  starboard  side.  You  will  also  pass  the  Tliree  Stones ;  and 
when  you  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  bring  the  foimtain  on  the  beach  of 
Oavre  in  one  with  the  single  tree  N.E.  of  the  village,  keep  Larmor  Windmill 
on  with  two  houses  nearest  the  Point  of  Larmor.  You  will  then  enter  the 
great  channel,  at  the  point  from  whence  the  high  land  of  Pennemane  may  be 
seen  in  one  with  the  western  comer  of  Port  Louis  Citadel,  and  ijiay  proceed 
as  already  directed." 

The  eastern  or  Gavre  Channel,  the  passage  under  Point  de  Gavre,  is  used 
by  small  vessels  only,  and  being  intricate,  should  not  be  attempted  unless 
well  acquainted.  The  mark  is  Larmor  windmill  in  one  with  the  two  houses 
nearest  the  extremity  of  the  point,  which  will  carry  you  into  the  great  chan- 
nel, when  you  may  proceed  as  before  directed. 

It  is  high  water,  on  the  days  of  fall  and  change,  between  Port  Louis  and 
L'Orient  at  4th.     The  rise  of  tide,  at  springs,  is  about  15  feet. 

From  Port  Louis  the  coast  bends  to  the  southward  towards  the  peninsula 
o/  Quiberon.  The  distance  from  the  port  to  Beg-en-aud  Point,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is  18  miles,  and  the  land  between  is,  in  general, 
low,  wim  downs,  &e  ;  but  there  are  several  rocks  off  it  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore. 

The  first  of  these  dangers  with  which  we  meet,  after  leaving  Port  Louis,  is 
the  ledge  named  the  Daniel  Rocks,  which  lie  about  a  mile  from  Point  de 
Gavre,  and  dry  at  low  water.  About  the  same  distance  to  the  southward  of 
Point  de  Gavre,  there  are  some  spots  of  3^^  fathoms,  named  the  Basses  de 
Gavre,  which  have  deep  water  close-to  of  6  fathoms.  At  3^^  miles  from  the 
same  headland,  and  close  to  the  shore,  are  some  rocks  named  La  Vache ; 
and  a  mile  farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  rocky  ledge  which  extends 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  the  tide  is  out.  It  is  named  the  Rocks  of  Magoero,  and  behind  it 
on  the  shore  is  a  beacon. 

•  It  should  be  observed  that  this  mark  must  uot  be  used  UDtU  you  are  past  the  Point  des  Chats, 
i/je  aemth-ematem  extremity  ot  the  lie  de  Groix,  as  it  is  the  mark  for  the  Basse  des  Cliats  or  Venerable 
Mock,  joentioaed  in  Page  16,  and  upon  which  are  only  12  feet  water. 
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At  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  Rocks  of  Magoero  b  the  small  River 
d*£teU  the  entrance  to  which  is  impeded  by  a  bar,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Boath  of  the  rivert  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  are  two  rocks  named  Roheii, 
wfaidi  are  18  feet  above  the  sur&ce  at  low  water.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
river  southward  to  Point  d*Ardevenne,  the  distance  is  rather  more  than  a 
mile.  This  point  is  rocky  all  round  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  many 
small  heads  of  rocks  appear  at  low  tide,  the  principal  of  which  is  named 
Bohellan,  and  is  always  dry.  At  ii  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the  point 
IB  an  extensive  rocky  bank  of  6  to  7  fathoms,  with  numerous  patches  of  a 
much  less  depth  upon  it,  there  being  in  many  places  not  more  than  10  feet 
water.  Upon  the  western  part  of  this  bank  are  some  rocks  named  the  Black 
Stones,  or  Chiviguete  Rocks,  which  dry  at  low  water ;  they  lie  with  Ardevenne 
Church  in  one  with  the  centre  of  Rohellan  Rock,  and  Men-toul  Rock  in  one 
with  the  southern  part  of  Fort  Penthievre.  All  round  this  bank  are  8  to  10 
&thoms,  grey  sand  and  rocky  soundings. 

From  Point  d'Ardevenne  to  Beg-en-aud  Point  the  distance  is  nearly  6  miles, 
the  shore  being  low  all  the  way,  until  you  get  near  the  last-mentioned  point, 
when  it  rises  a  little  and  becomes  bolder.  A  short  distance  from  this  point 
is  Fort  Penthievre,  which  has  already  been  given  as  a  mark  for  the  ChL>'iguete 
Bocks.  Here,  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  are  the  Teviec  Islet  and  otlier  rocks, 
which  extend  still  farther  to  the  northward,  and  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
vessels  rounding  the  Peninsula  of  Quiberon.  These  rocks  join  Beg-en-aud 
Point,  and  run  to  the  northward  of  it  nearly  3  miles,  so  that  no  stranger 
should  approach  this  part  of  the  coast  too  near. 

About  6^  miles  to  the  westward  of  Beg-en-aud  Point  is  ihe  Birvideaux 
Shoal,  an  extensive  bank  of  4  to  7  fathoms,  rocky  soundings.  Near  the  cen- 
tre there  id  much  less  water,  there  being  in  one  place  a  depth  of  only  8  feet, 
which  lies  with  Portivi  windmill  in  one  with  Point  du  Portz-guen,  bearing 
E.  ^  S.,  and  Borderun  Semaphore,  on  Belle  Isle,  in  one  with  the  guard-house 
of  the  battery  on  Point  du  Vieux  Chateaux,  bearing  S.  by  W.  Between  this 
bank  and  Belle  Isle  is  deep  water  of  $20  to  25  fathoms,  increasing  gradually 
as  you  approach  the  island,  the  bottom  being  rocky  near  the  bank. 

From  Beg-en-aud  Point  the  land  to  the  soutliward,  forming  the  Peninsula 
of  Quiberon,  is  high,  and  appears  with  a  bold  cliffy  shore.  Off  its  southern 
extremity  it  is  foul  to  a  considerable  distance,  there  being  manv  rocks  both 
above  and  imder  water.  Of  these  the  outermost,  named  the  Teignouse,  is 
distinguished  by  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  light  which  flashes  every  3  minutes. 
The  lantern  is  59  feet  above  high  water,  and  each  flash  of  the  light  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  short  eclipses.  It  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  about 
ID  miles  off. 

The  Teignouse  Rock  is  a  large  high  round  rock,  and  is  distant  from  the 
extremity  of  Quiberon  Peninsula  about  H  mile,  and  there  exists  no  passage 
by  which  vessels  may  sail  within  the  lighthouse>  as  between  the  rock  and  the 
shore  is  all  foul  ground.  But  outside  the  lighthouse,  between  it  and  the 
Beniguet  Islands,  is  a  channel  named  the  Teignouse  Channel,  which  is  fre- 
quency used. 

BELLE  ISLE  is  extensive,  being  nearly  10  miles  long  and  3  to  4  miles  broad, 
and  being  high  and  steep,  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance :  it  also 
affords  good  shelter  during  westerly  and  south-westerly  gales.  The  island  is 
well  cultivated,  producing  com  in  abimdance ;  it  is  also  strongly  fortified, 
batteries  commanding  its  most  accessible  parts. 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  island  lies  in  lat.  47*^  28'  18''  N.  and 
long.  8**  14'  W.,  and  is  rocky  to  a  considerable  distance  off ;  a  leeX,  w«iXCv^^>Ocift 
Poulains,  siuroundin^  the  point  to  the  extent  of  about  a  mTi\ft.    '^wi'^  ^"^ 
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these  rocks  appear  above  the  water  at  low  tide,  and  there  are  numerous  shoal 
spots  near  them,  so  that  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  approaching  this  part  of  tho 
island  nearer  than  2  miles,  particularly  as  the  rocks  are  steep-to,  there  being 
within  a  short  distance  of  them  a  depth  of  11  to  15  fathoms,  rocky  bottom 
with  a  little  sand.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  are  a  great  number  of 
rocks  both  above  and  underwater,  all  of  them  lying  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Palais,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  the  north-eastern  side.  The  haven 
is  formed  by  a  pier  of  stone,  which  is  200  feet  long.  There  is  also  a  citadel, 
which  is  buUt  on  a  rock,  and  its  walls  boimd  the  haven,  which  is  entirely  dry 
at  low  water,  and  has  only  5  feet  water  in  it  when  the  tide  is  up.  The  road 
IS  considered  a  safe  one,  but  there  is  a  shoal  in  it  of  4^^  fathoms,  nlEuned  the 
Basse  du  Palais,  lying  about  half  a  league  from  shore,  and  to  the  eastward  of 
the  citadel. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  rather  more  than  3  miles  fh)m  Palais, 
is  Port  Sauzon,  the  harbour  of  which  is  considered  preferable  to  that  of 
Piedais,  although  the  latter  is  most  frequented.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  50  tons,  but  which,  however,  must  lie  dry  at  low  water. 
There  are  several  other  roads  for  smaU  vessels.  Those  principally  used  are 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  under  the  Citadel  of  Palais,  and  about  a 
league  to  the  eastward  of  Palais,  and  others  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
south  of  Point  Kerdonis.  Larger  vessels  may  ride  in  good  anc^iorage  all 
the  way  from  Sauzon  to  the  road  of  Le  Grand  Sable,  which  is  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  only  taking  precaution  to  keep  « 
good  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  7  to  15  fathoms,  according  to  the  distance. 

If  coming  from  sea,  and  making  the  island  with  the  wind  at  N.W.  or 
W.N.W.,  you  may  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  island  at  the  distance  of 
2  miles  to  Point  de  I'Echelle  (Beg-er-squele),  the  south-eastern  extremity. 
From  this  point  haul  up  towards  Point  Kerdonis,  the  eastern  point  of  the 
island,  which  is  situated  about  half  a  league  from  tlie  former,  as  under  -shei' 
ter  of  this  point  you  may  find  anchorage  in  from  15  t6  8  fathoms,  and  ride 
secure  from  N.W.  and  westerly  winds.  Should  the  wind  veer  towards  the 
S.W.,  you  may  run  to  the  northward  of  this  point,  and  anchor  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island,  upon  a  bottom  of  sand,  mud,  and  shells. 

The  lighthouse  on  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island  exhibits  a  powerful  revolv- 
ing light,  which  is  eclipsed  every  minute.  Its  height  above  tiie  level  of  high 
water  is  276  feet,  by  which  it  is  rendered  \Tsible  at  the  distance  of  27  mil^. 
That  this  light  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  light  on  the  Plateau  dn  Four 
to  the  eastward,  observe  that  the  flashes  of  that  light  succeed  'each  dther  -at 
inter\als  of  30  seconds,  and  that  this  light  presents  between  the  flfishes'a 
fixed  light,  visible,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3  leagues. 

Also,'  tliat  the  elevation  of  this  light  exceeds,  by  197  feet,  that  of  the  Pla- 
teau ;  and  fartlier,  that  on  approaching  this  light,  ihe  high  land  of  the  is^land 
can  be  distinguished  even  at  night. 

Agaia,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  vessel  standing  in  from  sea  can  make 
the  light  on  the  Plateau  du  Four,  without  ha\'ing  seen  either  that  ef  the  He 
d'Yeu,  or  of  the  Pilier,  or  the  one  on  Belle  Isle. 

The  harbour  light  at  Palais,  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  head  of  the  great  mole,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
port.  It  is  a  small  stationary  light,  being  only  30  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can 
be  decn  9  miles. 

In  tlie  channel  between  Belle  Isle  and  the  islands  on  the  south  side  of 

Quiberon  Bay,  are  from  8  to  12  fathoms  water,  excepting  about  mid-channel, 

H-Adv?  there  are  some  shoals  of  3  J  to  8  fathoms,  named  the  Banks  de  Tallifer. 

These  lie  with  P&lais  Citadel  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  and  Teignouse  Lighthouse 
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N.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  From  these  slioals,  soutJiwanl  to  Palais,  are  a  series  uf 
shallow  ridges,  but  none  of  them  are  dangerous,  tliere  not  being  upon  any  of 
them  less  water  than  10  fathoms. 

QUIBSBON  BAT  is  formed  by  tlie  Peninsula  of  Quiberon,  followed  by  an  ex- 
fensive  range  of  islands  and  rocks ;  the  former,  in  succession,  being  name<l 
the  Beniguet  Islands,  Houat  and  its  group,  and  Haedik ;  tlie  whole  being 
terminated  bj  the  high  rocks  named  &e  Cardinals.  We  shall  follow  tliem 
in  this  order  in  our  description. 

The  Beniguet  Islands  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  and  rocks  lying  upon 
a  bank  of  shallow  water  at  the  distance  of  about  1^  mile  from  the  Teignouse 
Lighthouse.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  bank  are  some  rocks  which  dry, 
named  the  Esclassiers,  and  close  to  them  are  some  patches  of  1 1  to  3 
fiulioms.  The  marks  for  these  rocks  are  Fort  Penthievre  4"  0'  open  to  the 
right  of  Fort  Riberen,  and  Les  Soeurs,  Men  Fourchoc,  and  La  Violle  Rocks, 
all  in  one,  bearing  S.E.  In  the  passage  between  these  rocks  and  the 
Teignouse  Lighthouse  are  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  very  irregular  sound- 
ings upon  a  bottom  of  rock  and  shells.  The  tide  sets  directly  through 
it,  that  is  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  spring  tides  running  at  the  rate  of  )l  or  m 
knots. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  western  entrance  of  this  channel  is  a  shoal 
named  *Goue-vas,  upon  which  there  are  in  many  places  not  more  than  6  feet 
water.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  and  has  from  0  to  1*2  fathoms  close- 
to  all  round.  Its  marks  are  Les  ScBurs,  Men  Fourchec,  and  La  Vielle  Rocks 
all  in  one,  and  Petit  Mont  open  *2**  '20'  to  the  right  of  Teignouse,  bearing  E. 
by  N.  ^  N.  Within  this  bank,  towards  tlie  Beniguet  Islands,  are  a  number 
of  small  patches  of  4  to  5  fathoms,  named  tlie  Basses  du  Milieu.  Between 
and  around  them  are  10  to  12  fathoms. 

At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  passage,  at  about  2  cables'  distance  S.S.E. 
from  the  Teignouse  Rock,  is  a  small  shoal  of  0  feet  named  Basse  Nouvello. 
It  lies  with  Loc-maria  Church  in  one  with  the  rock,  and  has  1 1  fathoms  at  a 
short  distance  to  tlie  southward  of  it. 

If  you  are-  otTthe  N.W.  end  of  Belle  Isle,  and  desirous  of  sailing  through 
this  channel,  st^jer  E.  by  S.  i  S.  until  Teignouse  Lijifhthouse  bears  N.E.  by 
E.  i  E.  Or,  if  from  the  S.E.  end  of  the  island,  steer  N.  J  E.,  until  the  light- 
house comes  upon  the  ab(>ve  bearing.  Steer  then  with  tlie  lightliouso  in 
that  direction  between  the  Goue-vas  Bank  and  the  small  patches  named  the 
Basses  du  Milieu,  until  Fort  Penthie^Te  appears  open  2**  6'  to  the  right  of 
Fort  Riberen,  when  you  change  your  course  to  E.  }  S.  and  run  into  Quibe- 
n>n  Bay. 

You  may  sail  into  the  channel  to  the  north  of  the  Goue-vas  Bank,  by  bring- 
ing the  lighthouse  to  bear  E.  i  N.,  but  this  passage  is  much  narrower  than 
the  former. 

Houat  Isiand  lies  about  5J^  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Quibenm 
Pcnuisula,  and  immediately  to  the  southward  of  the  Beniguet  Islands,  being 
separated  from  tliem  by  a  narrow  channel  of  10  fathoms  water.  This  is  an 
irregular  island  about  2  miles  long,  lying  S.E.  and  N.W.  It  is  moderately 
dear  on  the  northern  side,  but  on  the  south-western  side  are  a  number  of 
iikhinds  and  rocks,  named  the  ChevaiLx,  many  of  which  are  covered,  and  only 
appear  when  tlie  tide  is  down.  These  rocks  and  islets  run  in  a*  direction 
iif airly  parallel  to  tlie  island,  being  distant  from  it  about  1  ^  mile,  and  tliere  is 
deep  water  of  8  to  10  fathoms  immediately  to  the  soutliward  of  them.  The 
north-western  exti-emity  of  the  Chaussee  de  Tile  de  Chevanx,  as  it  is  named, 
is  a  rock  of  2 J  fathoms,  lying  with  Chevaux  Islet  in  oi\e  >N\\Xv\!tv^'i^^^  . 
p»>int  of  Uacdik  Islaiid,  Mid  the  Rouleau  Rook  off  the  \vo:\k\iYi\  Y^^^^*^  ^"^ 
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Houat  Island  open  56'  to  the  left  of  the  Men-er-broc  Rock,  off  the  same  end 
of  the  island. 

To  sail  from  Quiberon  Bay  through  the  Beniguet  Passage,  which  is  the 
narrow  channel  between  the  islands  of  the  same  name  and  Houat  Island,  get 
the  S.E.  end  of  Belle  Isle  open,  and  you  may  run  boldly  on,  close  to  the 
rocks,  and  run  in  and  out  with  great  safety.  The  channel  is  not  more  than 
2  cables*  length  wide,  and  there  are  13  to  14  fathoms  midway  between  the 
rocks  that  form  the  passage,  and  7  fathoms  close  to  the  rocks  on  either  side 
of  it.  If  boimd  out  through  this  passage,  from  Quiberon  Bay,  bring  St.  Gil- 
das  Monastery  to  bear  E.  by  N.  by  compass ;  then  steer  West  or  W.  by  S. 
There  are  three  small  rocks  lying  from  the  N.W.  end  of  Houat  about  a  mus- 
ket-shot, which  you  are  to  leave  on  your  port  or  larboard  side. 

The  tide  sets  directly  through  this  passage,  that  is  in  an  E.  by  N.  and  W. 
by  S.  direction,  with  greater  strength  than  it  does  in  the  Teignouse  Passage. 

The  S.E.  end  of  Belle  Isle  bears  from  this  passage  S.W.  ^  W.,  and  tiie 
N.W.  end  of  the  same  island  bears  W.N.W.  By  these  bearings  you  may 
shape  your  course  for  either  side  of  Belle  Isle,  but  if  you  go  to  the  southward 
you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  outermost  ledge  of  the  Chaussee  de  I'lle  de 
Chevaux,  the  marks  for  which  have  been  already  given. 

From  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  a  bank  of  3  to  3^^  fathoms  extends  in 
an  E.S.E.  direction  about  2i  miles.  It  is  named  the  Bank  of  Houat,  aad 
bounds  Haedik  Road  on  the  northern  side. 

Haedik  Island,  with  its  group  of  rocks,  lies  about  S^  miles  from  Houat 
Island,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  intricate  channel,  named  Les 
Soeurs,  through  which  the  tide  sets  with  considerable  strength.  The  depth 
here  is  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  but  as  there  are  niunerous  patches  of  much  less 
water,  a  stranger  should  not  attempt  to  run  through,  unless  guided  by  an  ex- 
perienced pilot. 

The  island  is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  produces  excellent  water. 
Shingle-ballast  can  also  be  obtained  here,  and  fine  sand  in  abundance.  It 
is  surroimded  by  rocks  and  foul  ground  to  a  considerable  distance,  many 
heads  of  the  ledges  appearijig  above  water  when  the  tide  is  down.  To  tlie 
S.E.  of  the  island,  about  1^  mile  distant,  is  a  group  of  rocks  named  the 
Cardinals,  mi^iy  of  which  are  always  above  water.  The  extremity  of  these 
rocks  bears  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  Belle  Isle  about  E.S.E.  )  E.,  distant 
11  miles. 

The  lighthouse  upon  the  island  stands  about  601  yards  to  the  westward  of 
the  eastern  point,  and  shows  a  single  fixed  light  at  85  feet  above  tlie  sea, 
visible  9  miles.  The  building  is  39  feet  high,  and  was  erected  in  the  year 
1836.     It  is  high  water  here,  on  the  days  of  ftill  and  change,  at  3h.  40m. 

Should  your  vessel  be  driven  to  the  eastward  of  Belle  Isle,  you  must  give 
the  Cardinals  a  good  berth,*  and  may  then  haul  up  to  the  northward  for  an- 
chorage. In  Haedik  Road  there  is  good  riding  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  upon 
a  bottom  of  clear  soft  clay  and  mud,  with  the  Cardinals  bearing  from  South  to 
S.S.W.  With  these  bearings  you  will  be  shut  within  a  bank  of  7  to  10  fathoms, 
named  De  I'Artimon,  and  which  consists  of  foul  ground,  having  an  extent  of 
about  three  miles.  This  bank  bears  from  the  Cardinals  E.  by  N.  to  N.E.  and 
is  very  destructive  to  the  cables  of  vessels. 

•  It  is  ivqnimte  to  give  the  Cardiiuds  a  wide  berth  on  account  of  some  shoal  soots  lying  about 

^ree-quarters  of  a  mile  from  them.    A  shallow  patch  of  8  fiithoms,  named  the  Bssse  des  Caidi- 

tUM^,  lies  S.S.W.  of  the  rocks,  distant  nearly  a  mile.    There  are  11  &thoms  all  round  it,  to  dial 

mmi  owe  Ib  nece^»rf  to  avoid  it    In  1842  a  vessel  named  the  Pearl,  from  Nantes,  was  reported  to 

Smnrsinie/t  apon  a  sunken  rock,  beuing  tnm  Haedik  S.W.  k  W.,  distant  8  miles.    But  this  danger 

UgeaiveJjr  likeJjr  to  exiat,  the  French  surweyon  having  found  IB  U>  '<tf>  liMhoms  hereabout 
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QuiBESOM  Bat  is  extensive,  being  from  3  to  4  leagues  in  extent ;  that  is, 
from  the  Islands  of  Haedik  and  Houat  to  Point  St.  Gildas,  and  you  may  sail 
within  gun-shot  of  either.  In  tlie  northern  part  of  the  bay  are  t5ie  towns  of 
Vannes,  Noyallo,  and  Auray,  anJ  vessels  approaching  tliem  should  pass  to  the 
eastward  of  tlie  Cai'dinals. 

To  the  northward  of  Houat  Island  there  is  good  anchorage,  also  from  hence 
to  Morbihan.  Excellent  anchorage  is  also  found  in  the  north  pail  of  thebay, 
under  Quiberon  Peninsula,  by  bringing  the  Teignouse  Rock  to  bear  from  W. 
by  S.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  place  to  lie  in  is  about  midway  between  the  rock 
and  the  coast  of  Vannes,  towards  Mount  St.  Michael,  in  from  1 0  to  1 1  fatlioms, 
mud  and  sand.     There  is  ver}'  little  tide  in  the  bay. 

The  course,  from  the  east  end  of  tlie  Cardinals,  for  the  Rivers  Auray,  or 
Vannes,  is  N.  ^  £.,  4^  leagues,  the  entrance  to  both  being  the  same ;  on  tlie 
west  of  which  is  a  rocky  bank,  with  the  small  Islands  of  Meaban,  that  extend 
8  miles  from  the  land,  in  a  southerly  direction.  Having  arrived  witliin  the 
island,  which  are  left  on  the  port  or  larboard,  proceed  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  in  7  and  8  fathoms,  and  when  within  the  east  point,  you  will  perceive 
the  two  rivers.  These  have  always  a  rapid  current,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  without  a  pilot 

Upon  Point  NovaUo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  fixad  light  at 
72  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  9  miles.  It  is  high  water  here  on  Uie  days  of 
full  and  change  at  8h.  45m. 

From  Point  Novallo  the  coast  bends  to  the  southward,  a  distance  of  4  mik^ , 
to  Point  du  Gr&nd-mont,  near  which  is  the  Monaster}^  of  St.  Gildas.  From 
ihis  point  a  bank  of  3^  and  4  fathoms  extends  neaiiy  3  miles  in  a  W.  by  N. 
direction.  It  is  named  the  Plateau  du  Grand-mont,  and  has  numerous  shoal 
spots  upon  it,  the  outermost  of  which  is  named  the  Basse  de  Thmniac,  and 
has  but  SJ-  fathoms  upon  it.  This  lies  right  before  the  entrance  of  Morbilian,. 
at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  &'om  the  bar,  with  Pohit  Novallo  in  one  with 
Badene  Church,  and  St.  Gildas  Monastery-  in  one  with  Trest  Mills,  bearing 
E.  by  S.  Between  this  patch  and  tlie  Bar  of  Morbihan  there  are  two  other 
small  spots  of  2  and  3  fathoms. 

Within  the  Basse  de  Thuraiac  towards  Point  St.  Gildas,^ there  is  another 
shoal  of  but  H  and  3  feet  water  lying  with  tlie  monastery  bearing  E.S.E.,  dis- 
tant H  mile*  It  is  named  the  Basse  de  St.  Gildas,  and  has  12  to  13  feet  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore.  There  is  another  small  bank,  named  the  Basse  du 
Grand-mont,  havmg  5  feet  upon  it  and  a  rock  which  dries  when  the  tide  is 
down,  lying  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Point  du  Grand-mont,  with  St.  Gildas 
Monastery  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  distant  one  mile,  and  Lomariaker  Church  and 
Point  Novallo  in  one,  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W. 

At  rather  more  thsm  a  mile  to  tlie  south-eastward  of  Point  du  Grand-mont 
is  Point  Bauzec,  ofif  which  is  a  rock  w^hich  dries  and  is  connected  to  the  shore 
by  a  rocky  ledge.  About  a  mile  fai'tlier  on  is  Point  St.  Jacques,  which  is  foul 
some  distance  off,  and  has  a  shoal  of  1^^  fathom  at  a  mile  to  the  S.S.E,  of  it, 
named  the  Basse  de  St.  Jacques.  Between  this  shoal  and  tlie  land  are  13  to 
20  feet,  and  outside  it,  a  little  off,  about  3  J  fathoms. 

About  3  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point  St.  Jacques,  is  an  extensive  shoal, 
running  for  an  extent  of  nearly  5  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast.  It 
is  named  the  Plateau  de  la  Recherche,  and  is  in  breadth  about  half  a  mile, 
the  general  soundings  on  it  being  8^  to  7  fathoms,  although  there  are  places 
where  there  is  a  much  less  depth  of  water.  The  west  end  of  the  shqaJ,  in  4 
fathoms,  lies  about  ^  miles,  S.  by  W.  }  W.,  from  St.  Gildas  Church,  and  5J 
miles,  N.E.  ^  N..  from  tlie  lighthouse  on  Haedik  Island,  with  LoY[\wv\«\(.et 
Chturch  open  2**  30'  to  tht;  left  of  Poii.  Novullo  Point.    ¥i:om  \ke\\vi^  *C*j^ 
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soundings  on  the  bank  are  4  to  7  fathoms  to  a  small  knoll  of  7  feet,  named 
Lomariidcer  Eock,  which  lies  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  bank,  with  Liom- 
ariaker  Church  in  one  with  Point  Novallo,  and  the  north  part  of  Dumet 
Island  in  one  with  the  soutii  part  of  Beaulieu  Wood,  bearing  S.E.  bj  E.  J  E. 
The  distance  from  this  knoll  to  another  of  almost  similar  depth,  is  about  H 
mile.  This  last  patch  is  named  Sarzeau  Rock,  and  has  several  small  shoal 
spots  of  m  to  3  fathoms  around  it ;  its  marks  are  Point  Petit-mont  open  85' 
to  the  left  of  the  Point  du  Orand-mont,  and  the  north  point  of  Dumet  Island 
bearing  S.E.  i  E.,  distant  6  miles.  The  eastern  end  of  the  bank  lies  with 
Dumet  Island  bearing  S.E.  J  S.,  and  Point  Penvins  N.E.  by  E.  All  round 
this  bank  are  8  to  9  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud  and  clay ;  and  Vessels  ap- 
proaching the  Vilaine  River  will  do  well  not  to  approach  it  too  closely,  but 
to  keep  in  mid-channel  With  Dumet  Island,  which  wUl  be  about  2i  miles  froni 
the  island. 

If  sailing  to  Morbihan,  and  steering  up  from  the  Cardinals'  Rocks,  you  will 
^o  clear  of  the  west  end  of  the  bank  by  bringing  St  Gildas  Church  to  bear 
N.E.  by  N. 

RIVEB  TOiAlKS. — From  Point  St.  Jacques  the  coast  runs  E.S.E.,  about  10 
miles,  to  Point  Kervoyal,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  river. 
Nearly  half-way  between  is  Point  Penvins,  off  which  the  ground  is  foul  some 
distance,  and  to  the  eastward  of  this  point  is  a  small  place,  named  Port 
Penerf,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  river,  which  will  be  useM  for  iship* 

Jing  when  beacons  are  erected  to  point  out  its  channels.  Between  Point 
'envins  and  Poilit  Kervoyal  is  a  large  extent  of  foul  ground,  *nhmed  the  Pla- 
teau des  Mats,  which  extends  about  H  mile  from  the  shore,  and  consists  of 
ledges  of  rocks  which  cover  and  uncover  with  every  tide.*  In  making  the 
river,  it  will  be  pinident  to  keep  full  1}  mile  from  the  shore  in  order  to  avoid 
these  rocks. 

The  best  coturse  to  the  river  is  to  the  north  of  Dumet  Island.  From  a  point, 
H  mile,  S.E.  of  the  Cardinals,  steer  8  miles,  N.E.  by  E.,  until  Dumet  Island 
bears  S,E„  3  miles  distant.  Steer  then  E.  f  N.  for  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  will  be  about  8  miles  distant.  When  steering  thus,  you  must  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  running  upon  the  shoal  ground  surrounding  Dumet,  and  precau- 
tion must  be  observed  to  give  a  berth  to  the  Plateau  des  Mats  off  the  north 
'side  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  soimdings  will  shoalen  gradually  in 
this  course,  for  from  12  fathoms  off  the  Cardinals,  you  will  come  into  8  near 
the  island,  and  will  find  H  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

Dumet  Island  is  small  and  irregularly  shaped,  its  extent  being  not  more 
than  half  a  mile.  A  bank  of  3^  to  4  fathoms  surrounds  it  on  every  side,  run- 
ning in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  island  about  1}  mile.  There  are 
several  shoal  spots  on  it  of  8  feet  and  more,  so  that  it  is  advisable  when  sail- 
ng  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  not  to  approach  it  too  closely,  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  sunken  rock  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island,  and  appears 
at  low  water,  at  which  time  it  is  4  feet  above  the  surface. 

When  running  for  the  river,  you  can  go  on  either  side  of  Dumet  you  please, 
but  the  northern  side  is  considered  the  best,  the  channel  being  wider  and 
more  clear.  If  you  sail  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  not  to  approach  the 
island  too  near,  on  accotmt  of  the  above-mentioned  rock  and  shallow  fiat 
^vhich  lie  off  it  Between  the  island  and  Point  Castelli,  there  is  an  extensive 
bank,  named  the  Plateau  de  Piriac,  which  extends  from  the  point  towards  the 

*  A  mark  that  has  been  gnren  for  the  moet  eastern  part  of  this  Plateau,  is  the  wall  used  as  abeacoa 
tfeAind  Point  Kervoyai,  in  oua  with  the  point,  and  in  passing  the  rocky  ledge,  an  approach  most  not 
I>e  msde  wJ&ia  this  Hue  ofdHrecHon. 
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kland  about  If  mile.  The  soundings  on  it  are  6  to  4  fathoms,  decreasing 
towards  the  land ;  but  there  are  many  much  shoaler  spots,  which  make  the 
bank  dangerous. 

On  Point  P^nlan,  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  river,  is  a  small 
fixed  light,  which  is  shown  from  the  turret  of  a  building  lately  erected  on  the 
point.  It  is  5d  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather  about  9 
miles  off.  In  steering  into  the  river,  a  berth  must  be  given  to  the  rocks 
which  extend  about  half  a  mile  from  Point  Haliguen,  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance.  When  within  these  you  may  anchor.  It  is  advisable  to  take  a 
pilot  for  this  river,  as  the  navigation  is  somewhat  intricate.  It  is  high  water, 
dn  the  days  of  fiill  and  change,  at  dh.  45m.  The  vertical  rise  of  tide  is 
9  feet 

CBIMflia — ^From  the  Biver  Yilaine  to  Croisic  the  distance  is  about  1 12  miles, 
the  land  between  being  generally  low  and  flat  A  short  distance  inland  from 
Croisic  is  seen  the  high  pointed  steeple  of  Guerande,  together  with  another  of 
stone,  situated  within  the  Point  of  Croisic,  named  the  Tower  of  Bats,  which 
marks  will  materially  assist  in  making  this  part  of  the  coast 

In  steering  for  tins  pojt  from  the  Hiver  Yilaine,  it  is  requisite  to  be  very 
eautious  when  passing  the  Point  de  Castelli,  on  account  of  the  rocky  bank 
already  mentioned,  which  extends  frx>m  it  towards  Dumet  Island.  After 
itmnding  this  point  there  is  no  danger,  oiid  you  may  steer  direct  for  the 
harbour.  If  from  the  Cardinals,  your  course  is  between  Dumet  Island  and 
the  Plateau  du  Four,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  lighthouse.  To  go  clear 
of  all  danger,  ^m  must  not  bring  the  Tower  of  Bats  to  the  southward  of  Point 
Croisic. 

This  place  is  of  difficult  access,  its  entrance  being  unpeded  by  rocks  and 
strong  currents;  for  no  sooner  is  it  high  water  than  the  ebb  forces  you 
back,  and  one  as  well  as  the  other  carries  the  ship  directly  towards  the  dan- 
gers. It  is,  therefore,  visited  by  small  vessels  only.  The  harbour  dries  with 
every  tide. 

Two  small  fixed  lights  now  fEicilitate  an  entrance  to  the  port  The  first  is 
near  the  shore,  at  49*2  yards  to  the  northward  of  the  church,  and  the  second 
at  50  yards  from  the  former.  They  bear  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  of  each  other. 
The  lights  in  one  lead  into  the  harbour,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  this 
direction  ranges  very  near  2  rocks,  situated  half  a  mile,  S.  ^  E.,  from  a  beacon 
on  a  rock  named  Le  Trehic,  which  uncovers  to  tlie  height  of  3  to  5  feet  at  low 
water.  It  would,  therefore,  be  imprudent  to  attempt  the  passage  by  night 
without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot 

The  extensive  bank  named  Le  Four  lies  about  8|  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  of 
Point  Croisic.  It  is  about  8^  miles  long  and  from  1  to  1^  broad,  and  has  on 
ft  from  ^  to  3  fathoms,  excepting  in  its  northern  part,  where  for  a  considerable 
extent  it  dries  at  low  water.  At  the  southern  end  of  tlie  bank  is  a  patch  of  5 
feet,  named  Goue-vas,  which  lies  with  the  Semaphore  de  la  Roinaine  open  43' 
to  the  right  of  Guerande  Church.  Within  this  and  the  dry  pait  of  the  bank, 
is  a  small  rock  that  appears  at  low  tide,  at  which  time  it  is  about  3^  feet  above 
the  surface. 

There  are  other  spots  on  the  bank  equally  as  dangei'ous,  so  that  a  good  offing 
nust  always  be  given  to  it  when  approaching  the  River  Loire. 

The  lighthouse  on  the  Foiu*  Bank  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  shoal, 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  rocky  ledge  which  dries.  It  shows  a  revolving  light 
the  flashes  of  which  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  30  seconds,  but  the 
light  will  not  entirely  disappear  within  the  distance  of  7  or  8  miles.  The 
lantern  is  elevated  79  feet  above  high  water,  and  shows  the  V\^\*  \Ai  ^iJafc  ^j^ 
lance  of  lb  miles  w  cIcmt  weather. 
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About  midway  between  the  lighthouse  and  Point  Croisic  is  a  shoal  of  3 
to  5  fathoms,  named  Basse  Hikeric;  the  depth  around  it  is  from  8  to  0 
fjEithoms,  but  there  are  several  patches  hereabout  of  like  soundings.  The 
Point  of  Croisic  is  rocky  some  distance  out  towards  the  N.E.,  their  being  at 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  that  direction  some  small  spots  of  H  feet  named  the 
Basse  Castouillet. 

A  small  shoal  of  6  fathoms,  but  in  one  spot  of  only  3^  fathoms,  lies  3^  miles 
from  the  lighthouse  in  a  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  direction.  It  is  named  the  Basse 
Capella,  and  forms  the  northern  end  of  a  bank  of  6  to  8  fathoms,  named  the 
Bank  de  Guerande,  which  runs  to  the  southward  about  5^  miles. 

BIVEB  LOIRE. — The  north  channel  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  boimded 
on  the  south  side  by  the  following  dangers  : — 

A  small  shoal  of  4)  fathoms,  named  the  Basse  Michaud,  lies  with  Le  Four 
Lighthouse  bearing  North,  distant  5^  miles  ;  the  extremity  of  Point  Croisic 
N.E.  i  N.,  4J  miles ;  and  the  tower  on  the  Turk  Rock  S.E.  ^  S.,  6i  miles. 
It  is  about  3  miles  from  the  north  end  of  La  Bauchc  Shoal,  the  mark  to  sail 
between  them  being  the  Tower  de  Bats  in  one  with  the  great  Church  at  Gue- 
rande, and  has  9^  to  12  fathoms  all  round  it. 

The  Bfisse  de  TAstrolabe  is  a  small  shoal  of  4}  to  6  fathoms,  lying  about 
fH  miles  to  the  westward  of  La  Banche,  with  the  tower  on  the  Turk  Rock 
bearing  E.  by  S.  J  S.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  7^  to  12  fatlioms. 
The  mark  to  clear  it  on  the  west  side  is  Escoublac  Church  open  1°  15'  to  the 
left  of  Point  Pain-chateau. 

The  extensive  Bank  of  La  Banche  is  exceedingly  dangennk,  there  being 
many  parts  of  it  dry  at  low  water.  The  north-west  extremity  of  the  bank,  a 
patch  of  H  fathom,  lies  with  Escoublac  Chm'ch  open  1®  15'  to  the  left  of 
Point  Pain-chateau,  and  the  tower  on  the  Turk  Rock  bearing  S.  by  E.  i  E. 
From  thence  it  extends  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  about  3^  miles,  being  nearly  a 
mile  in  breadth,  to  a  spot  of  7  feet  named  the  South-east  Rock,  which  lies 
with  La  Pierre  Percee  in  one  with  Poulhaut  Mill,  and  the  Turk  Tower  bear- 
ing N.W.  t  W.  The  northernmost  of  the  rocks  which  dry  are  named  the 
Three  Stones,  and  when  the  tide  is  down  they  appear  about  9  feet  above  the 
surface.  From  thence  to  the  ledge  named  the  Turk  is  about  1^  mile,  it 
being  all  foul  ground  between.  The  Turk  shows  itself  at  low  water,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  round  tower  of  stone  30  or  40  feet  high.  All  round 
this  bank  are  from  5  to  12  fathoms,  but  to  the  south-westward  of  the  tower, 
at  the  distance  of  H  mile,  are  2  small  spots  of  5^  fathoms,  named  the  Basses 
de  Turk. 

La  Lambarde,  a  shoal  of  H  to  6  fathoms,  is  before  the  entrance  to  ihe  river. 
It  is  nearly  2  miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  has  from  6  to  10  fathoms  close-to 
all  round,  being  steeper  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  side.  One  part 
of  it  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  uncovers  at  low  water,  being  then  nearly  awash ; 
the  marks  for  it  are  St.  Nazaire  Steeple  open  2°  30'  to  the  right  of  the  Tower 
of  Aiguillon,  Point  St.  Gildas  bearing  S.E.  ^  S.,  distant  5}  miles,  and  the 
tower  on  the  Turk  Rock  W.N.W.  h  N.,  3}  miles. 

The  north  side  of  the  north  channel  to  the  river  is  bounded  by  the  coast 
and  the  several  dangers  which  lie  off  it.     The  following  describes  them : — 

From  Point  Croisic  the  land  bends  to  the  south-eastward,  about  6  miles,  to 
Point  Pain-chateau,  the  coast  between  being  moderately  clear  of  dangers,  ex- 
cepting those  close  in-shore.  But,  half-way,  off  the  Tower  dee  Bats,  tliere  is 
a  rocky  patch  named  the  Basse  Lo>Te,  upon  which  there  is  not  more  than  a 
half  to  3  fathoms.  This  extends  nearly  a  mile  from  the  land,  so  that  it  is 
prudent  when  coasting  along,  not  to  approach  the  shore  nearer  than  1 J  mile 
^o  tbatj^ou  may  be  certain  to  avoid  it.    Just  roimd  to  the  northward  of  Point 
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Piun-chatean  is  a  small  place  named  Port  Pouliguen,  and  the  coast  here  takes 
a  sweep  and  forms  an  extensive  shallow  bay,  at  the  back  of  which  are  some 
sand-hills  and  the  chmxsh  and  mill  of  Escoublac. 

In  a  line  nearly  S.E.  by  S.  of  Point  Pain-chateau,  is  a  series  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  of  which  some  are  above  and  some  mider  water.  At  less  than  half  a 
mile  to  the  south-westward  of  them  are  5  and  6  fathoms. 

The  first  of  this  series  is  the  Leven,  which  is  a  rock  almost  covered  athalf- 
lide,  and  upon  which  are  three  hillocks,  about  '24  feet  in  height.  Near  this 
are  several  other  ledges  which  are  covered  at  high  tide,  and  are  separated 
from  Point  Pain-chateau  only  by  a  narrow  channel  of  3  fathoms  water. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Leven  Rock  are  several  ridges  which  dry  at  low 
water,  at  that  time  appearing  from  5  to  6  feet  above  the  surface.  These  artt 
named  the  Troves. 

La  Pierre  Percee  is  a  small  islet  elevated  about  30  feet  above  the  surfieuse 
at  low  water.  Within  it,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward,  is  a  rock  named 
the  Baguenaud,  which  is  nearly  covered  at  half-tide,  and  has  a  bank  of  sand 
upon  it  always  visible.  To  the  eastward  of  these,  but  close  to  the  shore,  are 
some  locks  named  La  Yieille  and  Les  Fromantieres,  which  are  dry  when  the 
tide  is  down. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Pierre  Percee  is  the  Longue 
FoUe  Rock,  a  sunken  reef,  upon  which  there  are  only  7  feet  at  low  water 
sping  tides  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  is  another 
rock  named  the  Grand  Charpentier,  which  is  even  with  the  sea  at  high  water 
of  neap  tides.  To  the  east  of  these,  towards  the  shore,  are  several  other 
banks  and  rocks,  all  which  are  more  or  less  dangerous. 

To  facilitate  the  entrance  to  the  river,  two  towers  stand  on  the  north  shore, 
which  brought  into  one  formerly  led  over  the  bar,  but  owing  to  changes  in 
its  position,  this  line  of  direction  can  be  no  longer  safely  followed,  as  it  will 
lead  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bank  des  Charpentiers.  It  is,  therefore, 
requisite  to  keep  the  flashing  light  of  the  Tour  du  Commerce  a  little  open  to 
the  right  or  eastward  of  the  fixed  light  of  the  Tower  d'Aiguillon.* 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bar  is  a  rock  named  Le  Vert,  which  appears  7^^ 
feet  above  the  surface  when  the  tide  is  down.  Its  position  is  denoted  by  a 
beacon. 

A  little  to  the  southward  of  this  rock,  is  another  reef,  named  Les  Jardinets, 
which  also  dries.  Within  the  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Tour  du  Commerce,  is  another  rock  named  the  Morees,  which 
has  a  beacon  upon  it.  This  uncovers  with  every  tide,  and  in  using  the  chan- 
nel you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  getting  on  it. 

The  course  followed  by  vessels  bound  for  tlie  Loire  has  usually  been  to  the 
northward  of  Le  Four  Bank,  and  thence  south-eastward  toward  Groisic  Point; 
but  with  southerly  winds,  the  channel  to  the  river  may  be  gained  with  more 
facility  by  entering  between  Le  Four  and  La  Banche,  or  by  going  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  latter. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Le  Four  will  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  Church 
of  Croisic  well  open  to  the  westward  of  the  steeple  of  Guerande ;  and  the 
northwest  end  of  La  Banche  will  be  cleai-ed  by  keeping  the  steeple  of  Gue- 
rande a  sail's  breadth  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Tower  of  Bats.  Either  of  these 
marks  may  be  kept  on  until  the  lighthouse  on  the  Four  Bank  beai-s,  by  com- 


•  The  Tour  d'Aiguillon  is  the  tower  first  met  witli  in  entering  the  river.    It  exliibits  a  fixed  light 
At  112  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  about  12  miles  off.    From  this  lighthouse  to  tlie 
Tour  dn  Commerce,  Uie  b»uing  is  N.  5ff  deg.  £.,  distant  214  vards.    The  \\^\i%  tiiMtv  mv&\sMu^t  \svv^\- 
iiig  is  at  an  elevation  of  128  feet  above  high  water,  and  flasueb  at  iaieninXtt  oi  *}»  vsuaxxXft^.   \X  casi'^ 
seen  aboiU  14  mDes  off  la  clear  weather. 
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pas8»  N.W.  i  N. ;  and  this  line  of  bearing,  or  a  coiii*8e  S  E.  i  S.,  will  l6a4 
directly  to  the  bar  of  the  Loire,  when  you  may  run  into  the  river  by  bringing 
the  Tour  du  Commerce  a  little  open  to  the  right  or  eastward  of  the  Tour 
d*AiguiUon. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  shore  to  the  south-eastward  of  Croisie  is  rocky, 
and  there  is  a  reef  named  the  Basse  Louvre,  at  the  distance  of  full  half  a  mil^ 
from  shore,  and  nearly  3  miles,  S.E.  }  S.,  from  Croisie  Point.  The  passage 
is,  therefore,  between  this  reef  and  the  Three  Stones,  on  the  N.W.  end  of  L^ 
Banche,  or  the  Turk  Bank.  The  course  to  abreast  the  Pierre  Percee,  or 
Pierced  Bock,  is,  therefore,  S.E,  and  S.E.  by  S.  Steer  so  as  to  leave  this 
rock  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  on  the  port  or  larboard  side,  and  then  con- 
tinue a  S.E.  course  (allowing  for  the  tide,  which  runs  strongly)  until  you 
bring  the  high  light  of  the  Aiguillon  Towers  a  little  open  to  the  right  of  the 
lower  one.  Steer  in  the  latter  direction,  with  the  lighthouses  nearly  in  one, 
until  you  come  near  to  TEve  Point :  next  proceed  on  an  East  course,  to  pas9 
the  Point  La  Ville  Martin,  taking  care  not  to  bring  a  pyramid,  which  standi 
to  the  south-westward  of  the  lower  lighthouse,  in  a  line  with  it ;  as  thus  yoi; 
will  avoid  the  rocks  whicli  extend  from  the  Point  of  La  Ville  Martin,  and 
will  sail  clear  of  the  Morees,  which  lie  half  a  mile  south  from  that  point. 
Hence  you  may  proceed  to  anchor  in  Mendin  Boad,  E.S.E.  of  St  Nazaire,  in 
from  6  to  3^  fathoms.  If  proceeding  hence  to  Nantes,  the  ship  must  be  con- 
ducted by  a  pilot,  and  farther  instructions  are  therefore  unnecessary. 

At  a  league  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  Tower  of  Aiguillon,  is  the  fixed 
harbour-light  on  the  New  Mole  of  St.  Nazaire,  which  may  b6  seen  about  8 
miles  off. 

On  sailing  out  of  the  Biver,  you  proceed  westward,  and  pass  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Fort  of  La  Ville  Martin,  taking  care,  as  above  directed,  not  to 
bring  the  pyramid  on  with  the  lower  or  westernmost  lighthouse.  You  may 
pass  De  TEve  Point  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and,  when  you  have  brought 
the  lighthouses  nearly  in  one,  run  out  in  that  direction  between  the  Turk 
and  I^  Couronnee.  In  following  this  course,  after  having  cleared  the  Lam- 
barde  on  the  one  side  and  the  Couronnee  on  the  other,  you  will  deepen  yoiu* 
water  to  9,  10,  and  12  fathoms,  but  you  should  beware  of  approaching  too 
closely  to  the  Island  Pilier.  Give  it  a  berth  of  1^^  mile  at  least,  or  2  miles, 
and  do  not  shoalen  your  water  to  less  than  6  fathoms. 

In  a  large  vessel,  as  soon  as  Pilier  Island  bears  S.  by  E.,  appearing  then  in 
one  with  Point  de  Devin,  alter  your  course  to  W.S.W.,  so  as  to  keep  in  the 
Grand  Channel. 

Point  St.  Gildas,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Biver  Loire, 
is  foul  for  some  distance  out  to  the  northward  About  2^  miles  west  of  the 
point  is  a  rock  named  La  Couronnee,  which  appears  at  low  water  only,  at 
that  time  appearing  7  feet  above  the  siu*face.  It  lies  with  La  Pierre  Percee 
in  one  with  the  western  extremity  of  the  high  downs  of  Escoublac,  and  has 
some  shallow  patches  of  a  ^  to  2  fathoms  water,  at  less  than  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  it.  Within  this  rock,  towards  the  land,  are  6  to  7  fathoms,  and 
outside  it  6  to  10  fathoms.  To  keep  clear  of  all  danger  in  striking  this  rock 
when  leaving  the  Loire,  run  out  of  tiie  river  with  the  Towers  of  Aiguillon  in 
one,  and  it  will  carry  you  about  2^  miles  to  the  westward  of  it. 

A  little  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Couroimee,  is  the  commencement  of  ^ 

shoal  named  the  Kerouars,  which  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast, 

for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles.     Upon  it  the  average  depth  is  1^  to  3  fisithoms, 

but  in  parts  it  is  so  shallow  as  almost  to  dry  at  low  water.     The  soundings 

within  it,  towards  the  coast,  are  4^  to  6  fathoms,  and  outside  it  6^  to  8^ 
AiJIioitis, 
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BOUBOHXirr  bat.— From  Point  St  Gildas  the  cout  liends  to  the  S.E.  i  E., 
about  5i  miles,  to  the  small  port  of  Pomic,  the  land  between  being  mode- 
rately high  and  clear  of  rocks,  excepting  those  which  lie  close  in-shore. 
About  H  mile  from  the  coast,  is  the  above-mentiouod  bank  of  Kerouars,  and 
opposite  Pomic  is  another  shoal,  of  a  similar  character,  but  which  has  some 
rocky  ledges  upon  it,  which  become  dry  when  the  tide  is  down.  It  is  named 
the  Basse  Notre  Dame,  and  between  it  and  the  shore,  to  the  eastward,  is  no 
passage,  as  extensive  dry  flats  and  rocks  join  the  land  in  that  quarter. 

Pomic  Harbour  dries,  and  can,  therefore,  only  be  used  by  small  TesseU. 
A  fixed  light,  visible  about  10  miles,  has  been  established  on  Point  Novillard, 
the  western  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  useful  to  those  navigating  in  the 
Vicinity. 

From  Pomic  to  Bourgneuf  the  distance  is  abont  7^  miles,  in  a  southerly 
direction ;  but  masters  of  vessels  desirous  of  coming  here,  will  always  require 
a  pilot,  if  they  are  at  all  unacquainted  with  the  navigation,  as  the  eastern  part 
of  the  bay  is  full  of  dangers. 

The  southern  part  of  Bourgneuf  Bay  is  bounded  by  the  northern  part  of 
Noirmoutier  Island.  Point  de  l*Herbaudiere,  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  lies  S.W.,  nearly  7  miles,  from  Point  St.  Gildas,  the  space  between 
forming  the  entrance  to  Bourgneuf  Bay.  Upon  Point  de  THerbaudiere  is  a 
battery,  and  foul  ground  extends  ofif  it  to  some  little  distance.  At  ^  miles, 
N.  i  W.,  from  this  point  is  the  small  Island  of  Pilier,  upon  the  nortii-westem 
point  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  which  shows  a  light  varied  by  a  biilliant  flash, 
every  4  minutes.  It  is  105  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  about  18 
miles  off  in  clear  weather.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  this  island  is  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  named  Les  Cheveaux,  some  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Pilier  Island  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  12  miles  in  any  diree- 
tion^  and  no  passage  should  be  attempted  between  the  island  and  the  shore, 
as  dangers  are  thickly  besprinkled  about  in  all  directions.  The  north-eastern 
part  of  Noirmoutier  Island  is  also  surrounded  with  ledges  of  rocks,  and  other 
dangers,  which  extend  out  about  52^  miles. 

In  sailing  from  Belle  Isle  to  Bourgneuf  Bay,  steer  S.E.  for  the  Isles  o 
Pilier  and  Noirmoutier ;  and  when  Pilier  bears  southerly,  about  8  or  4  miles, 
steer  S.E.  by  E.,  till  tlie  convent  and  Noirmoutier  Castle  are  in  one,  which 
will  carry  you  clear  of  the  Banc  de  la  Blanche.  Steer  then  S.E.  till  you 
reach  the  Monk*s  Stone,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side  ;  run  southerly 
into  the  Hade  du  Bois  de  la  Chaise,  and  anchor  in  d^^  or  4  fathoms,  the 
Church  of  Noirmoutier  bearing  W.S.W.,  distant  2  miles,  taking  care  to  avoid 
a  shoal  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Hade,  with  only  from  1  to  7 
feet  on  it.  This  shoul  extends  east  and  west  about  half  a  mile,  and  its  western 
end,  which  is  the  shoalest,  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  E.N.E.,  from  La 
Cobe  Bock,  having  3  fatlioms  in  mid-channel  between  them ;  or  anchor  far- 
ther out  in  still  deeper  water ;  or  take  a  pilot  to  carry  you  into  Bourgneuf. 
ITiere  are  many  dangers  in  this  bay,  and  therefore  a  stranger  will  always  find 
a  pilot  necessary.  The  tides  flow  about  4  o'clock,  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change,  and  the  variation  i^  '2V  west. 

The  Island  of  Noirmoutteb  is  extensive,  but  irregularly  shaped,  being 
very  narrow  in  the  middle,  at  that  part  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  length  is  about  9  miles,  and  the  shores  on  all  sides  of  it  are 
studded  with  dangers.  Point  Devin,  the  north-western  point  of  the  island, 
has  foul  ground  off  it,  to  the  distance  of  SJ  miles,  the  principal  part  of  which 
consists  of  a  rocky  ledge,  drying  at  low  water,  named  the  Boeufs,  and  in  the 
9ame  direction  from  the  point  is  shallow  water  of  ^  U^  4  i%.\kvcvxsi^,  ^Vv^a. 
extends  6i  mUes  from  the  land.     Farther  out,  about  ft  m\\e&,  «afe  \^  ^«3iickOOia 
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Houat  Island  open  56'  to  the  left  of  the  Men-er-broc  Rock,  off  the  same  end 
of  the  island. 

To  sail  from  Quiberon  Bay  through  the  Beniguet  Passage,  which  is  the 
narrow  channel  between  the  islands  of  the  same  name  and  Houat  Island,  get 
the  S.E.  end  of  Belle  Isle  open,  and  you  may  run  boldly  on,  close  to  the 
rocks,  and  run  in  and  out  with  great  safety.  The  channel  is  not  more  than 
2  cables'  length  wide,  and  there  are  13  to  14  fathoms  midway  between  the 
rocks  that  form  the  passage,  and  7  fathoms  close  to  the  rocks  on  either  side 
of  it.  If  boimd  out  dirough  this  passage,  from  Quiberon  Bay,  bring  St.  Gil- 
das  Monastery  to  bear  E.  by  N.  by  compass ;  then  steer  West  or  W.  by  S. 
There  are  three  small  rocks  lying  from  the  N.W.  end  of  Houat  about  a  mus- 
ket-shot, which  you  are  to  leave  on  your  port  or  larboard  side. 

The  tide  sets  directly  through  this  passage,  that  is  in  an  E.  by  N.  and  W. 
by  S.  direction,  with  greater  strength  than  it  does  in  the  Teignouse  Passage. 

The  S.E.  end  of  Belle  Isle  bears  from  this  passage  S.W.  ^  W.,  and  3ie 
N.W.  end  of  the  same  island  bears  W.N.W.  By  these  bearings  you  may 
shape  your  course  for  either  side  of  Belle  Isle,  but  if  you  go  to  the  southward 
you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  outermost  ledge  of  the  Chaussee  de  I'Ue  de 
Chevaux,  the  marks  for  which  have  been  already  given. 

From  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  a  bank  of  3  to  3^^  fathoms  extends  in 
an  E.S.E.  direction  about  2i  miles.  It  is  named  the  Bank  of  Houat,  aud 
boimds  Haedik  Road  on  the  northern  side. 

Haedik  Island,  with  its  group  of  rocks,  lies  about  3^  miles  from  Houat 
Island,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  intricate  channel,  named  Les 
Soeurs,  through  which  the  tide  sets  with  considerable  strength.  The  depth 
here  is  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  but  as  there  are  nmnerous  patches  of  much  less 
water,  a  stranger  should  not  attempt  to  run  through,  unless  guided  by  an  ex- 
perienced pilot. 

The  island  is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  produces  excellent  water. 
Shingle-ballast  can  also  be  obtained  here,  and  fine  sand  in  abundance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  foul  ground  to  a  considerable  distance,  many 
heads  of  the  ledges  appearing  above  water  when  the  tide  is  down.  To  tlie 
S.E.  of  the  island,  about  1^  mile  distant,  is  a  group  of  rocks  named  the 
Cardinals,  mi^iy  of  which  are  always  above  watei*.  The  extremity  of  these 
rocks  bears  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  Belle  Isle  about  E.S.E.  }  E.,  distant 
11  miles. 

The  lighthouse  upon  the  island  stands  about  601  yards  to  the  westward  of 
the  eastern  point,  and  shows  a  single  fixed  light  at  85  feet  above  the  sea, 
visible  9  miles.  The  building  is  39  feet  high,  and  was  erected  in  the  year 
1836.     It  is  high  water  here,  on  the  days  of  frill  and  change,  at  3h.  40m. 

Should  your  vessel  be  driven  to  the  eastward  of  Belle  Isle,  you  must  give 
the  Cardinals  a  good  berth,'*'  and  may  then  haul  up  to  the  norUiward  for  an- 
chorage. In  Haedik  Road  there  is  good  riding  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  upon 
a  bottom  of  clear  soft  clay  and  mud,  with  the  Cardinals  bearing  from  South  to 
S.S.W.  With  these  bearings  you  will  be  shut  within  a  bank  of  7  to  1 0  fathoms, 
named  De  I'Artimon,  and  which  consists  of  foul  ground,  having  an  extent  of 
about  three  miles.  This  bank  bears  from  the  Cardinals  E.  by  N.  to  N.E.  and 
is  very  destructive  to  the  cables  of  vessels. 

•  It  is  reqtiisite  to  give  the  CarcUnals  a  wide  berth  on  aoconiit  of  some  shoal  spots  lyiug  about 

Uiree-quarten  of  a  mile  firom  them.    A  shallow  patch  of  8  Ikthoms,  named  the  Basse  des  Cardi- 

wxf^  lies  S.S.W.  of  the  rocks,  distant  nearly  a  mile.    There  are  11  fiuhoms  all  round  it,  so  that 

ifnai  omre  is  neceBBBxy  to  avoid  it    In  1842  a  vessel  named  the  Peari,  flx>m  Nantes,  was  reported  to 

Smp9/gtnic/t  apon  m  mmkea  rock,  bearing  fimm  Haedik  8.W.  4  W.,  distant  8  miles.    But  this  dangier 

i^  MwveJ/r /OreJjr  to  exist,  the  Trtnek  earweyon  having  found  18  to  W  fathoms  hereabout. 
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QuiBEROM  Bay  is  extensive,  being  from  3  to  4  leagues  in  extent ;  that  is, 
from  the  Islands  of  Haedik  and  Houat  to  Point  St.  Gildas,  and  you  may  sail 
within  gun-shot  of  either.  In  Uie  nortliern  part  of  the  bay  are  Uie  towns  of 
Yannes,  Noyallo,  and  Auray,  and  vessels  approaching  them  shoidd  pass  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cardinals. 

To  the  northward  of  Houat  Island  there  is  good  anchorage,  also  from  hence 
to  Morbihan.  Excellent  anchorage  is  also  foimd  in  the  north  pail  of  the  bay, 
under  Quiberon  Peninsula,  by  bringing  the  Teignouse  Rock  to  bear  from  W. 
by  S.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  place  to  lie  in  is  about  midway  between  tlie  rock 
and  the  eoast  of  Yannes,  towards  Mount  St.  Michael,  in  from  10  to  1 1  fathoms, 
mud  and  sand.     There  is  very  little  tide  in  the  bay. 

The  course,  from  the  east  end  of  tlie  Cai'dinals,  for  the  Rivers  Auray,  or 
Yannes,  is  N.  ^  E.,  4^  leagues,  the  entrance  to  both  being  the  same ;  on  the 
west  of  which  is  a  rocky  bank,  with  tlie  small  Islands  of  Meaban,  that  extend 
8  miles  from  the  land,  in  a  southerly  direction.  Having  arrived  wiUiin  tlie 
island,  which  are  left  on  the  port  or  larboard,  proceed  towai'ds  the  eastern 
shore,  in  7  and  8  fathoms,  and  when  within  the  east  point,  you  will  perceive 
the  two  rivers.  These  have  always  a  rapid  current,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  without  a  pilot 

Upon  Point  NovaUo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  fixeMl  light  at 
72  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  9  miles.  It  is  high  water  here  on  the  days  of 
full  and  change  at  3h.  45m. 

From  Point  Novallo  the  coast  bends  to  the  soutliward,  a  distance  of  4  mites, 
to  Point  du  Gr&nd-mont,  near  which  is  the  Monastery-  of  St.  Gildas.  From 
this  point  a  bank  of  3^  and  4  fathoms  extends  nearly  3  miles  ui  a  W.  by  N. 
direction.  It  is  named  the  Plateau  du  Grand-mont,  and  has  numerous  shoal 
spots  upon  it,  the  outermost  of  which  is  named  the  Basse  de  Thumiac,  and 
has  but  3^  fathoms  upon  it.  This  lies  right  before  the  entrance  of  Morbilian, 
at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  the  bar,  with  Point  Novallo  in  one  with 
Badene  Church,  and  St.  Gildas  Monasteiy  in  one  with  Trest  Mills,  bearing 
E.  by  S.  Between  this  patch  and  the  Bar  of  Morbihan  there  ai-e  two  other 
jsmall  spots  of  2  and  3  fathoms. 

Within  the  Basse  de  Thumiac  towards  Point  St.  Gildas,>'there  is  anothec 
shoal  of  but  2  and  3  feet  water  lying  with  the  monastery  bearing  E.S.E.,  dis- 
tant H  mile.  It  is  named  the  Basse  de  St.  Gildas,  and  has  12  to  13  feet  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore.  There  is  another  small  bank,  named  the  Basse  du 
Grand -m out,  havhig  5  feet  upon  it  and  a  rock  which  dries  when  the  tide  is 
down,  lying  three-quartei-s  of  a  mile  from  Point  du  Grand-mont,  with  St.  Gildas 
Monaster}'  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  distant  one  mile,  and  Lomariaker  Church  and 
Point  Novallo  in  one,  bearing  N.  by  \V.  i  W. 

At  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  tlie  south-eastward  of  Point  du  Grand-mont 
is  Point  Bauzec,  off  which  is  a  rock  which  dries  and  is  connected  to  the  shore 
by  a  rocky  ledge.  About  a  mile  fai'tlier  on  is  Point  St.  Jacques,  which  is  foul 
some  distance  off,  and  has  a  shoal  of  Ij^  fatliom  at  a  mile  to  the  S.S.E.  of  it, 
named  the  Basse  de  St.  Jacques.  Between  this  shod  and  tlie  land  ai'e  13  to 
20  feet,  and  outside  it,  a  little  off,  about  3i  fathoms. 

About  3  miles  to  tlie  southward  of  Point  St.  Jacques,  is  an  extensive  shoal, 
nmning  for  an  extent  of  nearly  5  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast.  It 
is  named  the  Plateau  de  la  Recherche,  and  is  in  breadth  about  half  a  mile, 
the  general  soundings  on  it  being  3^  to  7  fathoms,  although  tlierc  are  places 
where  there  is  a  much  less  depth  of  water.  The  west  end  of  tlie  shqul,  in  4 
fathoms,  lies  about  4}  miles,  S.  by  W.  J  W.,  from  St.  Gildas  Church,  and  5} 
miles,  N.E.  i^  N.,  from  tlie  lighthouse  on  Haedik  Island,  with  Lo\wim«^^x 
Church  open  2**  30'  to  the  left  of  PoH  Novallo  Point.    li\oiu  Vk^wc^  <'^% 
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Kay  of  La  Chainne,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  entrance ;  and  there  is,  alsq^ 
a  harbour-light  on  the  head  of  the  great  jetty  upon  the  eastern  side.  The 
light  on  the  jetty  in  a  line  with  that  of  La  Ohaume,  gives  the  direction  of  the 
channel  into  the  harbour.  Both  lights  are  fixed;  that  of  La  Chaume  is  US 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  10-  miles  off,  and  that  of  the  jetty  is  but 
QS  feet  high,  and  visible  9  miles  off. 

From  hence  to  Pertuis  Breton,  or  Breton  Passage,  the  coast  runs  S.E.  by 
S.,  about  6  leagues,  and  is  low  all  the  way,  but  with  many  rocky  points  run- 
ning off  it. 

THS  ISLE  DB  RE  lies  about  16  miles  to  the  southward  of  Les  Sables  d'Olonne. 
It  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  and  is  generally 
sterile.  St.  Martin,  the  principal  place,  is  on  ihe  N.E.  coast,  and  is  protected 
by  forts.  At  this  place  there  is  a  harbour-light,  coloured  red,  on  the  port 
Bide  of  the  entrance ;  it  is  fixed,  62  feet  above  high  water,  and  may  be  seen 
at  6  miles  off.  The  north-western  point  of  the  Isle  de  Be  is  distinguished  by 
a  revolving  light,  the  interval  of  revolution  being  three-quarters  of  a  minute  : 
the  light  is  elevated  85  feet  abov/e  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  6  leagues  off. 
From  this  point  a  great  ledge  of  rocks,  named  Les  Baleines,  or  the  Whales, 
extends  to  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  league.  There  are  other  reels 
on  the  S.W.  side,  which  extend  outward  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  but 
they  diminish  thence  to  the  S.E.  end  of  the  island. 

On  the  rocks  of  the  Point  de  Chauveau,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Isle  de  Be, 
is  a  fixed  light,  visible  14  miles.  As  the  light  must  sJways  be  in  sight,  when. 
<ever  the  harbour^ight  of  La  Bochelle  can  be  seen  from  seawiu*d,  they  will 
readily  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  appearances  and  bearings.* 

nutTUIS  BBETOH,  or  the  Bbeton  Passaob,  is  the  space  between  the  Isle  de 
Be  and  the  main.  On  Point  Grouin  du  Cou,  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel, 
11  a  fixed  tight  at  50  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  9  miles ;  and,  farther  in,  oa 
the  low  Point  of  Aiguillon,  forming  the  north  side  of  Maran  Bay,  is  a  similar 
light,  at  33  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  9  miles. 

In  running  into  this  passage,  steer  in  mid-channel  with  the  light  on  Point 
ie  TAiguillon  bearing  S.E.  by  E.,  until  the  light  on  Point  Grouin  du  Cou 
bears  N.N.W.  Steer  then  a  S.S.E.  course,  imtil  the  Church  of  St  Martin 
bears  S  W.,  when  you  may  bear  up  towards  the  Isle  de  Be,  and  anchor,  if 
necessary,  before  the  town,  in  from  3  to  5  feithoms,  sand  and  mud  ;  but  should 
the  wind  be  contrary,  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Bank  of  St.  Martin, 
which  runs  eastward  from  the  Isle  de  Be  into  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and 
has  on  it  but  from  1  to  3  fathoms.  There  are  some  rocks  lying  off  La 
Tranche,  which  form  the  port  or  larboard  side  of  Pertuis  Breton  in  entering ; 
these  run  nearly  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  require  a  berth.  There  is  also  shoal 
water  extending  from  these  rooks  to  the  Point  of  Aiguillon,  to  the  distance  of 
2  miles  from  the  shore,  narrowing  the  channel  between  it  and  St.  Martinis 
Bank  to  about  1^  mile. 

The  anchorage  in  the  Bay  de  TAiguiUon  has  always  been  considered  the 
most  certain  place  of  shelter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bochefort  and  La  Bo- 
chelle. The  surveyors  in  18^24  considered  that  the  water  and  the  extent  of 
the  anchorage  were  fast  diminishing,  but  stated  that  it  was  always  a  veir 
excellent  place  for  vessels  to  run  for  when  deprived  of  anchors  or  dismasted, 
as  they  might  run  aground  there  in  perfect  safety.  In  running  for  this  plaoe, 
the  Aiguillon  shore  should  not  be  approac^d  nearer  than  1^  mile,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  bank  which  extends  outward  to  that  distance,  and  which  copaists 

•  X*  Bochelle  Light  is  so  placed,  that  the  ChaureMi  Rocks  and  the  Lavaidin  Reef  will  be  avoided 
bjr  keeping  the  light  open  to  toe  sofOhwaid  of  tbe  katem-toirar,  i^ueh  amdfl  tveBty^tluwe  fuda  to 
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of  9ttnd,  dry  at  low  water.  When  the  lighthouse  bears  N.E.  by  E.,  haul  up 
towards  it  and  anchor  in  8  or  i2^  fathoms,  or  you  you  may  run  into  the  bay 
and  run  ashore  where  you  please,  as  the  bottom  consists  of  soft  mud.  The 
channel  in  is  narrow,  and  shoalens  rapidly  as  you  approach  Uie  lighthouse. 

In  sailing  up  the  Pertuis  Breton,  and  drawing  only  0  or  10  feet  water,  you 
need  be  under  no  iq)prehension  about  the  outer  part  of  the  Bank  of  8t.  Martin, 
as  it  is  not  very  dangerous,  being  soft,  and  having  always  water  enough  upon 
it  for  you  to  pass  without  danger;  but  die  imier  part  is  rocky,  with  only  5  feet 
water  on  it,  at  1]  mile  eastward  of  the  beacon  on  Point  de  Loix.  Large  ships 
generally  wait  for  the  tide.  In  working,  eitlier  at  entering  or  going  out  of 
Pertuis  Breton,  observe  the  following  marks,  by  which  you  will  avoid  die  Bank 
of  St  Martin. 

When  you  run  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Re,  and  perceive  the  first 
houses  of  the  Village  of  Lolx  in  one  with  Ars  Steeple,  then  tack ;  for  should 
jou  proceed  until  the  said  steeple  comes  on  with  the  luiddle  of  tlie  village, 
you  will  be  upon  the  bank.  You  may  sail  along  Uie  coast  of  the  main  land 
in  6  and  6  fathoms ;  for  outside  of  the  bank,  and  in  Uie  middle  of  the  chaimel, 
you  will  have  10  to  112  fathoms ;  but  when  you  have  brought  the  above-men- 
tioned steeple  in  one  with  a  mill  standing  at  the  souUiem  extremity  of  Loix, 
you  will  be  within  the  bank,  and  may  steer  into  the  road,  and  anchor  in  3,  4, 
or  5  fathoms. 

Large  vessels  bound  to  Rochelle,  should  not  run  up  this  passage  as  from 
Aiguillon,  or  Maran  Bay,  a  flat  of  f  to  '^  fathoms  runs  across  tlie  channel  to 
Be  Island,  thus  connecting  the  southern  part  of  tlxe  island  with  the  main 
land. 

PKBTUIB  irAHTIOCHE  lies  between  the  Isle  de  Re  and  Oleron  Island.  On  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Isle  de  Re  are  several  rocks  which  extend  outward 
nearly  a  mile.  At  the  Village  of  Ars,  the  rocks,  named  Chanchardon,  extend 
in  a  southerly  direction,  nearly  2^  miles,  and  Uie  whole  coast  of  the  island 
thence  to  tlie  south-eastward  is  lined  with  a  rocky  ledge,  which  diminishes  in 
extent  as  you  get  towards  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  S.E.  end  of  Re  is 
bold-to,  and  near  it  is  a  depth  of  7  fathoms,  but  a  shoal  spit  extends  from  the 
opposite  side ;  and  farther  to  the  southward  is  a  small  rocky  bank,  named  the 
Lanurdin,  which  is  dry  at  low  water.  It  lies  about  l^  mile,  S.E.  by  E.,  from 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  island.  A  white  stone  beacon,  33  feet  above  high  water, 
which  has  been  recently  constructed  on  it,  will  indicate  its  situation  by  day. 
The  extremities  of  Aiguillon  Point  and  the  South  Point  of  Re  in  a  line,  wUl 
lead  clear  of  it  on  the  west. 

Ships  may  round  the  Lavardin  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  Between  it  and 
the  Isle  de  Re  are  6  and  6  fathoms. 

The  Isle  of  Oleron  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  6  to  6  miles  wide  in  its 
broadest  part,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  with  banks  and  rocky  reefs,  which,  on  the  western  side,  extend  a 
considerable  distance  from  tlie  shore ;  there  are  also  extensive  flats  of  sand 
and  mud  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  dry  at  low  water.  Between  the  island 
and  the  main  land  are  numerous  shifting  sands,  so  tliat,  when  running  within 
it,  great  caution  is  necessary.  On  Uie  north-west  extremity  of  the  island, 
named  Point  Chassiron,  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  li^ht  at  164  feet  above 
high  water,  visible  18  miles.  The  rooks  which  surround  this  end  of  the  island, 
are  named  the  Antioche  Rocks  :  they  extend  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  dry  in  many  places  at  low  water,  but  within  them  there  is 
anchorage,  which  should  not  be  attempted  by  strangers. 

On  sailing  into  this  passage,  which  is  nearly  2  leagues  in  V\&\h,\l\^  ^^^X 
to  keep  over  to  the  Isle  de  Be,  until  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  isVaixii,  oxiX^'  \sJixiv^^ 
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care  to  avoid  the  Lavardin  before-mentioned.  Then  st^er  for  the  west  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  a  fiat  island,  which  lies  about  half-way  between  Oleron  and 
the  main  land.  The  soundings  in  mid-channel,  between  the  Isles  of  Re  and 
Oleron,  are  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  shoaling  toward  each  side.  In  using  this 
channel,  when  boimd  for  Rochelle,  give  the  Isle  de  Re  a  sufficient  offing  to 
avoid  the  Lavardin,  till  you  have  a  lantern-tower  in  view ;  the  tower  must 
not  be  brought  on  with  tiie  Point  of  Chef  de  Baye,  because  this  mark  leads 
directly  on  Uie  Lavardin,  which  lies  also  with  the  Points  of  La  Plomb  and  La 
Repentie  in  a  line.  To  enter  the  Harbom*  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  Charente, 
or  River  of  Rochefort,  a  pilot  is  indispensible. 

'  Harbour  Lights. — At  45  feet  to  the  eastward  of  a  lantern-tower,  on  the 
north  or  left  side  of  the  entrance  of  Rochelle,  there  is  now  a  harbour-light. 
It  is  a  fixed  light,  at  46  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  at  10  miles 
off.  If  kept  open  to  the  southward  of  the  lantern-tower,  it  leads  clear  of  the 
Lavardin. 

There  is  also  a  harbour-light  on  the  fort  on  the  south  point  of  the  Isle  d'Aix, 
which  is  fixed,  at  56  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  10  miles.  This  light,  bearing  S.S.E.  i  E.,  leads  up  the  fairway 
of  the  Antioche  Passage,  clear  of  the  shoals  on  the  N.E.  of  Oleron,  whence 
you  round  into  the  Road  of  Aix,  south  of  the  island. 

The  passage  between  the  southern  end  of  Oleron  Island  and  the  shore,  is 
named  the  Maumusson  Channel.  It  is  through  banks  of  shifting  sand,  the 
direct  channel  through  which  does  not  always  remain  the  same.  The  bar 
shifts  almost  daily,  and  the  direction  which  it  is  necessary  to  foDow,  cannot 
always  be  indicated  by  the  beacons  erected  for  that  purpose,  of  which  one  is 
fixed  and  the  other  moveable.  But  it  is  generally  the  heavy  sea,  more  than 
the  depth  of  water,  that  renders  the  bar  so  dangerous  for  vessels. 

Tide. — The  vertical  rise  of  tide  hereabout,  on  the  full  and  change,  is  10  feet 
The  time  of  high  water  in  the  Passages  of  Breton  and  Antioche,  is  3h.  15m. ; 
on  the  Isle  of  Re,  3h.  30m. ;  in  the  Harbour  of  Rochelle,  and  at  Brouage,  S.E. 
of  Oleron,  3h.  45m. 

THE  ROCHES  BONNES  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  shoals  on  the  west  coast 
of  France.  It  lies  about  N.W.  J  W.  from  Chassiron  Lighthouse,  on  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Oleron  Island,  distant  42  miles,  and  S.W.  by  S. 
from  Isle  D'Yeu,  distant  30  miles,  and  consists  of  a  rocky  shoal  of  about  8 
miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth,  extending  in  a  N.W.  by  N.  and  S.E.  by  S. 
direction.  Upon  it  there  are  several  heads  of  rocks,  with  only  10  feet  over 
them  at  low  water;  the  sea  sdso  breaks  heavily  upon  them,  especially  in 
blowing  weather.  This  rocky  shoal  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of 
46°  10'  and  46°  18'  N.,  and  the  rock  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  bank, 
upon  which  there  are  only  18  feet  at  low  tide,  lies  in  lat.  46°  11'  25",  and 
long.  2°  25'  W.,  according  to  the  determination  of  M.  Beau  temps  Beaupre  in 
1825. 

Considerable  caution  is  necessary  when  na^ngating  in  the  vicinity  of  thi^ 
rocky  bank,  as  close  to  it  all  round  is  deep  water.  A  little  to  the  eastward 
of  it  are  25  to  30  fathoms,  red  sand  and  shells,  and  to  the  northward  and 
westward  the  soundings  deepen  quickly  to  50  and  60  fathoms,  bottom  of  soft 
groimd. 

The  rocky  bottom,  to  the  north  of  the  Roches  Bonnes,  is  named,  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  the  Banche  Verte.  It  is  not  dangerous, 
ne  ther  is  there  anything  to  cause  anxiety.  To  the  westward  of  this,  the  groimd 
i3onsists  of  soft  mud. 

A^  the  Roches  Bonnes  it  is  high  water,  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  at 
Bhout  3ih,,  die  tide  rising  10  to  14  feet.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocks 
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the  tide  runs  witli  considerable  strength,  the  flood  from  the  S.S.W.,  an<l  the 
ebb  from  the  N.N.E.,  at  nearly  2  miles  an  hour. 

BIVEB  OIBONDE. — From  the  Maumusson  Channel  the  coast  nms  to  the  S.W. 
\  S.,  about  6  miles,  to  Point  de  la  Coubre,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  enti*ance 
to  the  Gironde  River.  The  shore  is  low  all  the  way,  and  shoal  some  distance 
out,  so  that  it  is  necessarj-,  when  making  the  river,  to  give  it  a  good  offing, 
more  especially  as  a  bank  of  2  to  8^  fathoms,  named  the  Demi  Bank,  nms  out 
3  miles  to  the  westward  of  Point  de  la  Coubre.  A  mark  to  avoid  these  banks 
is,  not  go  within  the  line  of  the  beacon,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Maumusson 
Channel,  bearing  E.  by  N. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  Tower  of  Cordouan, 
which  stands  on  a  bed  of  rocks  nearly  midway  of  the  entrance,  and  has  long 
been  esteemed  the  most  elegant  structure  of  tlie  kind  in  Europe.  It  exliibits 
a  revolving  light,  at  the  elevation  of  207  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  visible 
8  leagues.  The  eclipses  of  this  light  succeed  each  other  at  inten^als  of  one 
minute,  every  bright  flash  being  preceded  by  a  flash  less  brilliant.  In  ordi- 
nary weather,  tlie  eclipses  do  not  appear  total  within  the  distance  of  8  miles. 

Point  de  la  Coubre  is  low,  witli  some  sand-hills  rising  inland.  Upon  it 
tbere  is  a  small  lighthouse,  which  shows  a  fixed  light  at  G6  feet  above  the  sea, 
visible  10  miles.  From  hence  the  land  bends  to  the  eastward  about  3^  miles, 
and  then  runs  southerly  2  miles  farther,  forming  a  small  bay,  in  which  is  a 
dangerous  bank  named  the  Barre  a  TAnglais,  upon  which  there  not  more 
than  2^  to  ^i  fathoms,  and  in  some  places  very  much  less  water.  Near  the 
point  there  are  a  small  battery,  a  semaphore,  and  two  beacons,  with  lozenge 
heads. 

At  5  miles  farther  in  the  river,  is  the  Point  and  battery  of  Terre-Negre, 
with  a  beacon-tower  and  light  by  night.  This  light  is  fixed  at  118  feet  above 
the  sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  about  10  miles,  and  can  be  seen  only  south- 
ward of  the  line  of  the  Towers  of  Terre-Negre  and  St.  Palais  in  one. 

Beyond  Terre-Negre,  to  the  eastward,  are  tlie  Mill,  Church,  and  Village  of 
St.  Palais,  and  between  2  and  3  miles  farther  are  the  Column  and  Semaphore 
of  Chay,  with  a  beacon  and  the  conspicuous  church  of  Royan.  At  Royan 
there  is  a  small  fixed  tide-light,  situated  on  the  ])oiut  of  the  Corps  de  Garde,  at 
559  feet  from  the  end  of  the  jetty ;  it  is  36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
ean  be  seen  about  2  leagues. 

At  2  miles  above  Royan.  at  the  back  of  a  sandy  cove,  are  the  Village  and 
Mills  of  St.  George  de  Didonne ;  and  at  half  a  league  southward  of  tliis  is 
the  Point  of  Suzac.  At  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  Suzac  Point,  on  the  shore, 
is  the  Semaphore  de  Bel  Air ;  and  within  a  mUe  higher  ai-e  the  Village, 
Chnrch,  Mills,  and  Forts  of  Mechers. 

Oj'posite  to  the  Cove  of  Royan,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
Point  de  Grave,  with  its  fixed  light,  which  is  shown  from  a  wooden  building 
at  89  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  9  miles ;  and,  at  2  miles  without 
this,  on  the  sea  coast,  are  the  Beacon  and  Semaphore  of  St.  Nicolas,  which 
serve  as  a  mark  for  the  Passe  de  Grave.  At  2  miles  to  the  southwai-d  of 
Point  de  Grave,  on  the  river,  is  the  Village  of  Vcrdon,  with  its  mill,  &c. 

There  are 'many  towns  and  villages  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gironde, 
but  no  trading-place  of  any  consequence  until  we  reach  the  small  town  of 
Pauillac,  situated  on  the  western  shore,  at  about  25  miles  from  Point  de 
Grave.  Here  a  small  tide-light  is  shown  from  the  landing-place,  which  can 
be  seen  about  4  miles.  About  5  miles  farther  in  tlie  river,  l)ut  on  tlie  o])posite 
side,  is  the  Town  of  Blaye,  remarkable  for  its  castle  or  citadel,  \NTO\feQ\\Tv^ 
the  river,  which  is  here  impeded  by  a  long  range  of  inlets  ot  ^\\o«XSk.  ^^'cstvi 
three  is  also  m  tide-light,  which  is  iixed,  and  can  be  aeeu  «A.  \3ti^  ^vsXJWLiSL^ 
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of  4  miles.  On  the  opposite  site  bank  of  the  river  is  ibe  strong  Fort  of 
Medoc,  which  commands  the  western  channel.  At  7  miles  above  Blaje,  is 
the  conflux  of  the  Rivers  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  the  united  streams  of 
which  form  the  Gironde.  Above  this  junction  of  rivers,  at  ihe  distance  of  13 
miles,  and  seated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Garonne,  is  the  commercial 
Ci^  of  Bordeaux. 

The  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  occupy  a  space  of  about  12  miles  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  are  extremely  dangerous  throughout 
their  whole  extent. 

The  Passe  du  Nord,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  a 
bar  running  across  its  entrance,  upon  which  there  are  not  more  than  28  to  , 
80  feet  at  low  water ;  its  general  breadth  is  about  one  mile,  and  within  it  the 
water  deepens  to  6  and  12  fathoms.  This  channel  is  bounded  on  the 
northern  side  by  the  Demi  Bank,  which  extends  to  the  westward  from  Point 
de  la  Coubre,  and  by  the  Barre  a  V  Anglais,  both  of  which  banks  have  already 
been>described.  On  the  outer  edge  of  this  last-mentioned  bank  is  a  depth  of 
from  2  to  3i  fathoms,  but  within  it,  in  the  Bonne  Anse,  there  are  6  to  8 
fathoms ;  and  vessels  must  carefully  avoid  getting  embayed  in  this,  as  it  forms 
a  cul-de-sac. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Passe  du  Nord,  off  the  Point  de  la  Coubre,  is  La 
Mauvaise  B^anc,  having  on  it  2|  fathoms,  and  which  contracts  the  passage 
here  to  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  southerly  continuation  of  this 
shoal  is  named  Le  Grand  Banc,  which  is  joined  on  to  tiie  S.E.  by  the  Plateau 
de  Cordouan,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  celebrated  lighthouse.  On  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  Plateau  is  the  Monrevel  Bank,  which  limits  the  channel  on 
the  south,  having  a  depth  of  only  three-quarters  of  a  fathom,  at  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  W.S.W.  of  the  sandy  point  below  Terre-Negre,  which  is  about  5  miles 
above  Point  de  la  Coubre.  Hence  the  channel  is  wide  and  clear  up  to  Point 
de  Grave,  the  southern  entrance  to  the  river.  Off  this  latter  point  is  a  shoal 
of  4  fathoms,  extending  a  mile  N.  of  the  point,  named  Le  Saut  de  Grave. 
The  depth  throughout  the  channel  varies  from  4^  to  5  fathoms. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Passe  du  Nord  at  the  period  of  the  survey  in 
1825,  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  surveyors  that  **  this  fine  passage  is 
limited  by  sand-banks,  which  shift  their  position ;  from  which  cause  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  take  in  a  large  ship  without  the  aid  of  a  river 
pilot  (pilote  lamaueiu'),  both  on  account  that  buoys  do  not  mark  the  outer 
entrance,  and  of  the  north  point  of  the  Mauvaise  Bank,  «nd  of  the  western 
point  of  the  Barre  k  V  Anglaise." 

The  Passe  de  Grave,  the  southern  passage,  lies  between  Le  Chevrier,  a 
patch  with  only  3  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  lying  4  mUes  westward  of  the  Bea- 
con of  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  Banc  des  Olives,  an  extensive  bank  extending  2^ 
miles  off-shore,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  are  from  2  to  4  fathoms,  but  having 
patches  with  little  more  than  a  fathom  in  different  parts. 

The  Passe  de  Grave  is  not  deep  ;  but  navigators  who  cannot  procure  pilots 
have  reason  to  prefer  it  to  the  Passe  du  Nord,  because  its  entrance  and  direc- 
tion are  well  marked  by  objects  on  land  ;  and  it  is  also  of  small  extent,  and 
can  be  cleared  in  a  few  hours.  The  entrance  of  the  channel  is  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Nicolas  Beacon  and  Semaphore  in  one,  and  the  interior  part 
of  the  channel,  of  the  Tour  du  Chay  in  one  with  St.  Pierre  de  Royan ;  and  if 
these  marks  are  followed  exactly,  there  will  be  found  at  least  a  depth  of  12 
feet  at  low  water,  spring-tides,  in  the  shoalest  parts  ;  but  if  it  is  unavoidable 
that  the  true  direction  must  be  departed  from,  there  must  not  be  a  greater 
depth  thsn  B  feet  calculated  upon.  The  natiu*e  of  the  bottom  in  the  Passe 
d/ff  Grave  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  depth  in  the  channel  varies  but  little. 
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It  has  been  recently  observed,  that  when  the  weather  is  hassy,  and  when 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a  calm,  vessels  should  avoid  entering  tiie  river,  be- 
cause at  such  times  a  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  will  frequently  arise  in  an  instant. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  by  the  pilots  Le  Brume  Seche,  or  tlie  Dry  Fog  : 
it  is  a  sort  of  mist,  accompanied  by  a  calm,  which  is  invariably  followed  by  a 
great  swell  in  all  the  channels. 

M.  Beautempts  Beaupre  ad\4ses  mariners  going  into  the  River  Gironde 
throu^  this  passage,*^  not  to  approacl^  the  Plateau  de  Cordouan  nearer  than 
when  the  Church  of  Royan  is  seen  on  with  the  Tour  du  Chay ;  and  also  to 
avoid  going  too  far  away  from  this  directing  mark  on  the  eastern  side  ;  be- 
caose  the  stream  of  flood  comes  with  such  great  force  upon  the  coast  of 
Hedoc,  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  ahnost  impossible  to  keep  the  vessel 
thoroughly  under  command. 

He  says  further  that  '*  the  pilots  of  the  Gironde  are  not  well  acquainted 
with 'all  the  dangerous  points  in  the  Passe  de  Grave ;  but  experience  has 
taught  them  all  that  are  essential,  which  they  know  how  to  avoid.  They 
know  and  are  well  aware — 

Ist  That  the  two  directions  of  the  Passage  are  well  marked,  viz.,  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  channel  by  the  Semaphore  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  Beacon 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs ;  and  the  interior,  or  nortliem  part  of  the 
channel,  by  the  Chiu*ch  of  St  Royan  and  the  Tour  du  Chay. 

2dly.     That  they  cannot  reckon  upon  more  than  12  feet  depth  at  low  water. 

3dly.  That  they  should  not,  in  tacking,  incline  to  the  westward  of  the 
mark  given  of  St  Pierre  de  Royan  Church  in  one  with  the  Tour  4u  Chay,  for 
fear  of  falling  on  the  rock  of  the  Chevrier,  or  of  the  Rufhat. 

4thly.  That  when  the  wind  is  favourable  for  them  to  make  the  direct  route, 
they  must  steer  so  as  to  keep  the  Tower  of  St  Pierre  de  Royan  open  its  own 
brestdth  to  the  right  of  the  Tour  du  Chay. 

5thly.  That  5iey  ought  not  to  venture  too  near  to  the  coast  of  Medoc  in 
tacking,  on  account  of  the  current  of  flood  setting  so  strong  on  that  shore, 
rendering  it  extremely  dangerous  to  anchor  any  where,  although  there  are 
many  places  where  the  points  are  sandy. 

6thly.  That  they  should  never  attempt  to  leave  the  river  by  this  channel 
with  a* large  ship,  except  when  the  tide  is  rising,  and  the  wind  favourable. 

Tthly.  That  they  must  never  anchor  in  Uie  Passe  de  Grave,  imless  un- 
avoidable. 

8thly.  That  at  all  times  a  preference  should  be  given  to  tlie  Passe  du 
Nord,  either  going  into,  or  sailing  out  of,  the  Gironde,  when  circumstances 
will  allow  them  to  take  their  choice,  as  the  depth  is  greater,  and  particularly 
as  the  ground  is  good  for  anchorage  in  all  parts. 

In  1815  a  beacon  was  erected  upon  Fort  du  Chay,  but  it  has  since  fallen  ;. 
and  the  sands  having  in  some  places  grown  up  and  altered  since  that  time,  it 
will  be  of  no  use  to  replace  it,  as  it  would  now  lead  too  near  to  the  shores  of 
Medoc.  Another  beacon  was  placed  at  the  same  time  near  St.  Pcdais,  which 
being  seen  in  one  with  tlie  Tower  of  St.  Psdais,  was  a  third  direction  to 
enable  you  to  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  Passe  de  Grave,  within  the 
Gironde;  but  this  beacon  can  hardly  ever  be  seen  when  you  are  in  the 
■CMithem  part  of  the  Passe  de  Grave :  it  is  therefore  of  very  little  use ;  first, 
because  it  gives  a  direction  across  the  current,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  would 
always  be  very  difficult  to  foUow ;  farther,  it  would  lead  you  over  shallows, 
over  which  the  sea  is-  more  dangerous  than  among  those  foimd  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  St.  Pierre  de  Royan  on  with  Tour  du  Chay  :  even 
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the  pilots  avoid  keeping  this  mark  of  the  beacon  on  witli  the  Church  of 
St.  Palais. 

To  the  above,  M.  Beautemps  Beanpre  adds,  page  18,  "  that  to  pass  into  the 
interior  channel  by  tlie  Passe  de  Grave,  you  must,  after  passmg  the  Ruffiat, 
continue  to  steer  in  the  direction  of  the  Church  de  Rovan  on  with  the  Tour 
du  Chay,  until  you  have  doubled  a  great  cluster  of  rocks  and  gravel,  which 
runs  out  from  the  Point  de  Grave,  stretching  into  the  river  more  than  1100 
toises  N.  10®  E.  (true),  or  nearly  N.  E.  by  N.  by  compass,  from  tlie  beacon 
which  stands  upon  this  point.  This  cluster,  which  the  pilots  name  Le  Saut 
de  Grave,  the  sea  constantly  breaks  over ;  and  tliey  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  on  any  of  the  former  charts.  There  is  no  fear  of  your  touch- 
ing tliereon,  even  with  a  large  vessel,  because  there  are  Ul  feet  over  them  at 
low  water ;  but  the  rough  seas  which,  in  bad  weather,  you  will  occasionally 
encounter,  may  be  likely  to  do  your  vessels  some  serious  injury. 

In  1846  the  following  notice  was  issued  from  the  Port  of  Bordeaux ; — 

Entrance  of  the  Gibonde. — High  water  at  Cordouan,  on  the  full  and 
change  days  of  the  moon,  at  3^^  to  4  o'clock.  Several  buoys  have  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde  ;  but  as  no  instructions  whatever  have 
been  published  for  the  guidance  of  navigators,  the  following  indications  have 
been  collected,  and  lately  rectified,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  branch- 
pilots,  by  Serizier  and  LaStte,  ship-brokers,  for  the  information  of  captains  of 
vessels,  who  may  not  happen  to  find  pilots  off  Cordouan  Lighthouse. 

North  Channel. — In  the  North  Channel  are  7  buoys,  the  1st  of  which  is 
a  red  can  and  fairway  buoy,  with  a  staff  about  15  feet  long,  and  a  small  bell 
at  the  top,  placed  in  about  40  feet  water,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  about 
9  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cordouan  Lighthouse, — the  lighthouse  on  the  Point  de  la 
Coubre  beaiing  E.S.E.,  3**  South,  distant  about  4  miles.  The  straight  coui*se 
in  is  S.E.  by  compass,  and  you  will  soon  come  up  with  the  2nd  red  nun-buoy, 
to  be  left  on  the  starboard  side.  A  nun-buoy,  about  half  a  mile  S  S.E.  of  the 
above  buoy,  in  80  feet  water,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  bank  named  La  Mau- 
vaise  ;  it  must  be  left  on  the  starboard  side,  distant  a  cable's  length,  or  rather 
more  when  the  vrind  comes  from  the  eastward,  the  lighthouse  on  Point  de  la 
Coubre  bearing  E.  by  S.  When  the  lighthouse  of  La  Coubre  beai-s  due 
Noith  by  compass,  alter  your  course  to  full  S.E.  i  S.,  and  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive the  fii-st  of  the  3rd  and  4th  black  can-buoys,  to  be  left  on  the  port  or 
larboard  side. 

Two  black  can-buoys,  placed  at  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  on 
the  bank,  named  the  Barre  k  V  Anglaise,  both  to  be  carefully  left  on  tlie  port 
or  larboard  side,  coming  in.  The  first  of  them  is  placed  on  tlie  northern 
point  of  the  bank,  Cordouan  Light  bearing  S.  by  W.  4**  South,  and  the  light- 
house of  Point  de  la  Coubre  at  N.N.W.  The  second  of  tliese  buoys  lies 
nearly  a  mile  inside,  on  the  southern  point  of  the  said  baQk,  Cordouan  Light 
bearing  S.S.W.  2**  South,  and  the  light  of  Point  de  la  Coubre  N.W.  by  N. 
Both  these  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  the  port  or  larboard  side ;  the  first  at  a 
good  cable's  length,  and  the  last  at  about  2  cables'  length  distant.  After 
passing  the  fii-st  of  these  two  buoys,  you  >nll  perceive,  on  the  sta  board  side, 
the  6th  and  6th  red  nun-buoys ;  these  are  to  be  left  on  the  stai'boai'd  side. 

Firstly  one,  and  farther  in  another  nim-buoy,  placed  on  the  Montrevel 
Bank,  the  first  of  which  is  in  36  feet  water,  Cordouan  Light  bearing  S.  by  W. 
4°  West ;  the  other  in  32  feet  water,  Cordouan  bearing  S.S.W.  ^  W.  Both 
these  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  the  starboard  side,  at  1  or  2  cables'  length, 
according  to  wind  and  sea. 

T/i6?  7th  js  a  white  can-buoy,  to  be  left  on  the  starboard  side.     This  7th 
i?i/oj'  is  jjJaced  pn  a  bank,  about  a  mile  N.  4  W.  of  the  Tower  on  Pomt  de 
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Grave,  in  about  10  feet  water ;  to  be  left  on  the  stai'board  side,  distant  about 
2  oabltfS*  leugtb. 

Pahse  de  Gbave. — In  this  cliannel  are  4  can-buoys. — 1st. — Red  can  and 
fiurway  buoy. — One  large  can-buoy,  painted  red,  having  a  stall  about  15  feet 
long,  witli  a  small  bell  at  the  top ;  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  about 
7  miles  S.W.  of  Cordouan,  and  U  miles  outside  the  Chevrier  Rocks,  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  two  Towers  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  tlie  beach,  due  East  by  compass, 
which  du'ection  is  to  be  followed  until  you  come  up  to  tlie 

•2nd. — Can  and  fail-way  buoy. — A  can-buoy,  which  is  smaller  than  the  1st, 
painted  red.  This  lies  also  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Wlien  you  are  up 
to  it,  alter  yoiu*  com'se,  and  steer  E.N. E.  by  compass,  in  the  line  of  Uie  Steei^le 
of  Royan,  which  must  be  kept  at  ii  sails'  breadth  to  die  soutliwaixl  of  tlie  Tour 
du  Chay ;  steering  thus,  you  will  come  up  witli  the  3rd,  a  black  buoy. 

3rd. — Black  can-buoy,  lying  nt^ar  the  Ruffiat  Shoal ;  it  must  be  left  on  tlie 
port  or  larboard  side,  at  about  2  cables*  length.  Next,  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  you  will  perceive  on  a  newly  formed  shoal,  the 

4th. — ^A  white  can-buoy,  l^ing  N.  iW.  of  the  tower  on  Point  de  Graves,  as 
alreadv  described  ui  the  Noith  Channel  Directions,  which  is  also  to  be  left  on 
the  port  or  lai*board  side,  obseningit  is  necessary  to  be  ratlier  nearer  the  shore 
than  this  shoal. 

EtssEN'TiAL  Remarks. — The  different  bearings  are  here  indicated  by  compass, 
and  the  depths  of  water  invariably  at  low  water  mark. 

The  various  directions  of  the  current  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Gironde, 
should  be  particularly  noticed.  It  generally  rmis  on  the  first  of  the  flood  to 
the  northward ;  at  half  flood  to  tlie  eastwai'd ;  at  two- thirds  flood  towards  the 
south-east ;  at  high  water  to  the  soutliward ;  on  the  first  of  the  ebb  to  the 
southward  ;  at  half  ebb  to  Uie  westward  ;  and  at  two-thirds  ebb  towards  the 
north-west 

As  ships  are  liable  to  severe  penalties  by  the  Custom-bouse  laws  of  France, 
for  any  articles,  though  belonging  to  the  crew  or  passengei-s,  especially  for 
prohibited  goods  fountl  in  part  of  the  vessel,  if  not  regulaily  entered  in  the 
manifest,  or  list  of  stores,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  asceitain  and  report 
the  same,  before  leaving  the  quarantine  gi-omid. 

On  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  lazai'etto,  the  Custom-house  requires  a  dupli- 
cate manifest  of  the  cargo,  stores,  and  anything  else  that  may  be  on  board, 
which  must  all  be  reixnixi*!,  but  pays  no  duty  if  not  landed.  The  principal 
articles  ai'e — bread,  flour  aud  meal,  beef  and  pork,  spirits,  wuie,  beer,  coU'ee, 
tea,  chocolate,  sugar,  molasses,  spices,  fish,  salt,  cheese,  candles,  tobacco,  cigars, 
snuff,  paints,  oil,  canvas,  medicine  chest,  arms,  gmipowder,  cordage,  chrono- 
meters and  barometei*s,  extra  anchora  and  chains,  live  stock,  &c.,  ballast  of 
whatever  kind,  fire-wood"  or  coals. 

Rates  of  Steam-boat  Hire  to  tow  Vessels  up  to  Bordeaux.  From  200  to 
350  tons:— From  tlie  Lazai'etto  400  fr. ;  Pauillac  350  fr. ;  Blaye  300  fr.;  Lar- 
roque  '^00  fr. ;  Parque  '^-^O  fr. ;  Lagi'ange  200  fr. ;  Bassens  120  fr. ;  and  Lor- 
mont  100  fr.  From  350  to  500  tons  : — From  the  Lazaretto  450  fr. ;  Pauillac 
400  fr.  ;  Blaye  350  fr. ;  Larroque  320  fr.  ;  Parque  2«0  fr. ;  Lagi'ange  240  fr. ; 
Bassens  150  fr. ;   and  Lonnoiit  120  fr. 

It  is  not  obligatoiy  to  employ  steamers ;  that  expense  can  be,  and  is  fre- 
quently, avoided  without  losing  time,  esj)ecially  at  spring  tides. 

Inside  the  river  are  the  following  lights ; — a  light-vessel,  on  tlie  middle  of 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Tallais  Bank,  which  forms  the  w^estem  side  of  the 
channel,  the  eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  Talmont  Bank.     It  is  moored 
in  4  fathoms,  with  the  Point  de  Grave  Light  bearing  N.  by  \V.  \  W.,  ^VveXssvX* 
6U47  fathoms;  Talniont  Steeple  E.  i  N.,    3527   fadioms-,  unOi  "KvcNi-ax^  T^?iv 
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Light,  S.  i  E.,  4484  fathoms,  and  exhibits  a  fixed  light  at  33  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  pilot-boat  about  9  miles  ofC 
The  vessel  is  readily  distinguished  by  a  skeleton  ball  at  the  mast-head,  the 
centre  of  which  is  46  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  bell  is  also 
kept  ringing  during  fogs.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  light  is  so 
masked  that  it  cannot  lead  into  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  Tallais 
Bank. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  little  below  the  small  Port  of  Bichard, 
is  a  red  fixed  light,  shown  at  56  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  visible 
about  8  miles.  The  light  vessel  on  the  Tallais  Bank  bears  from  it  N.  ^  W., 
distant  4484  fathoms,  and  Jau  Steeple  W.S.W.  i  W.,  2184  fathoms. 

To  run  into  the  Passe  du  Nord  in  the  day-time,  the  mark  is  St.  Palais  Steeple 
exactly  in  one  with  St  Pierre  de  Boyan,  which  will  lead  over  the  bar  in  the 
best  water,  and  when  abreast  of  Point  de  la  Coubre,  with  the  lighthouse  dis- 
tant about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  you  steer  S.E.  ^  S.,  which  may  be  continued 
for  8^  miles,  imtil  the  Chiuxh  of  St.  Palais  bears  North,  about  half  a  league 
distant  From  the  last  spot  a  S.S.E.  course,  6^  miles,  will  bring  you  up  to 
Mecher*s  Boad,  where  there  is  good  groimd  of  sand  and  mud,  and  from  8  to 

10  fathoms  at  low  water. 

Should  circumstances  require  it,  you  may  run  up  and  take  shelter  under  the 
Point  de  Orave,  which  affords  a  safe  retreat  during  westerly  and  S  W.  winds. 
The  mark  is  Boyan  Steeple  and  Mills  N.E.  i  N.  At  this  place,  between 
Verdon  and  the  bank  named  the  Taille  Fer,  coasting-vessels  are  commonly 
sheltered  in  bad  weather. 

In  making  use  of  this  channel  by  night  having  arrived  south  of  the  Point 
de  la  Coubre,  and  the  small  fixed  Ught  on  that  point  having  been  brought  to 
bear  N.N.E.  by  compass,  the  route  must  be  changed  ;  and  then  steer  toward 
the  Cordouan  Light  until  the  moment  the  light  on  Terre-Negre  is  first  per- 
ceived ;  then  steer  towards  it,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  in  the  Une  of  its 
direction,  which  will  be  S.E.  k  S.,  until  the  Cordouan  Light  bears  S.S.W. ; 
after  which  change  the  route  for  the  third  time,  and  bear  S.E.  ^  S. 

It  is  very  essential  to  remark,  that  the  Light  of  Terre-Negre,  not  being 
visible  to  the  west  of  the  Point  de  la  Coubre,  on  the  direction  for  entering 
the  Passe  du  Nord,  will  not  be  of  any  sei-vice  until  tliat  point  is  doubled, 
pother  obsen'ation  which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  is,  that  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  offered  to  vessels  by  the  new  light  on  Terre-Negre, 
for  avoiding  the  Barre  k  V  Anglais,  they  should  never  attempt  to  enter  the 
Gironde  at  night,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  seeing  that  the  dan- 
gers are  then  multiplied,  and  that  the  fog  often  prevents  the  lights  from  being 
seen. 

The  Passe  de  Grave  is  about  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Passe  du 
Nord,  and  is  2^  leagues  in  length.  As  already  observed,  in  its  shoalest  part 
there  are  commonly  about  18  feet  of  water,  but  spots  have  been  foimd  of  only 

11  feet;  and  there  is  one  rock  of  only  7  feet,  Ipng  1,700  fathoms  N.W.  by 
W.  from  the  Semaphore  of  St  Nicolas.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  there  is 
fi  flat  of  rock  and  gravel,  extending  N.W.  from  the  coast  of  the  Point  de  Grave 
to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  but  on  its  edge  is  a  depth  of  27  feet  and 
no  danger  unless  in  rough  weather. 

If  a  pilot  cannot  be  had,  you  may  enter  the  Passe  de  Grave  with  the  beacon 
on  the  sand-downs  in  one  with  the  Semaphore  of  St  Nicolas,  bearing  E.  ^  S. 
as  above,  and  may  carry  this  mark  on  until  the  Steeple  of  St  Pien*e  de  Boyan 
(open  to  the  right  of  the  semaphore  of  that  place)  comes  in  a  line  with  the 
beacon  bearing  E.N.E.  The  last  mark  kept  weU  on  will  lead  into  the  main 
j^ltvura  of  the  river,  ajiid  at  the  dista,nce  of  nearly  ^  mle  from  the  Point  d« 
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Crrave.  Hence  you  haul  round  the  point  to  the  eastward,  according  to  cir« 
cunistances.  In  going  through  the  Channel  de  Grave,  be  cautious  of  advan- 
dng  too  near  the  shore,  as  the  tide  of  flood  sets  strongly  upon  it,  and  never, 
if  avoidable,  attempt  to  anchor  in  it.  No  large  vessel  should  attempt  to  leave 
the  river  by  this  channel,  unless  with  rising  tide  and  favourable  wind. 

Tides. — ^At  the  entrance  of  the  Passe  de  Grave,  with  the  Cordouan  Tower 
bearing  N.E.,  the  tides  set  as  follow : — First  of  the  flood,  North;  one-third 
flood,  N.E. ;  half  and  two-thirds  flood,  E.N.E.  First  ebb,  S.E. ;  one-third  ebb, 
South ;  half  and  two-tliirds  ebb.  West  In  the  channel  within,  with  Cordouan 
beaiing  N.N.W.,  the  flood  sets,  generally,  E.N.E.,  and  the  ebb  W.S.W.  Be- 
tween the  Great  Bank  of  Cordouan  and  the  Point  de  Grave,  the  flood  sets, 
generally,  S.E, ;  the  ebb  from  West  to  W.S.W. 

The  tides,  both  ebb  and  flood,  set  through  the  diflerent  channels  with 
n^idity;  and  great  caution  is,  therefore,  requisite,  on  making  the  river. 
Should  the  land-marks  be  obscured  by  thick  weather,  or  if  night  comes  on,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  anchor  in  the  first  convenient  spot,  only  noticing  the  pre- 
cautions above. 

It  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  northward  of  Cordouan,  at  4h. 
d(>m.,  and  southward  of  Cordouan  at  Sh.  45m.  The  perpendicular  rise  of 
spring-tides  is  14  or  15  feet;  and  of  neaps,  7  or  A  feet  The  tides  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  even  a  part  of  July,  are  very  small ;  but  the 
Magdalen  tides  (22nd  July)  are  often  as  high  as  those  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
rise  to  17  or  18  feet  The  winds  have  a  great  influence  on  the  tides,  and, 
in  general,  you  may  depend  on  a  good  tide  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  in- 
to &e  river,  and  a  lesser  one  must  be  expected  with  a  strong  wind  blowing 
seaward. 

Aboaohon  Basin. — From  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde  the  coast  runs  S.S.W. 
f  W.,  about  19  leagues,  to  the  Basin  of  Arca^hon,  and  consists  throughout 
^e  whole  extent  of  low  sandy  downs,  with  a  cluster  or  two  of  trees.  At  a 
^ort  distance  inland,  but  parallel  to  tlie  shore,  are  two  remarkable  ponds  or 
lakes,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  named  the  Carcans,  and  the  southernmost 
the  Canau  Lake ;  this  latter  has  a  communication,  by  a  small  rivulet,  with  the 
Basiii  of  Arcachon. 

Although  extensive,  this  basin  is  too  shoal  for  a  place  of  much  resort.  Its 
banks  block  up  the  entrance,  wiUi  the  exception  of  two  small  channels,  known 
only  to  the  inhabitants  and  pilots.  The  breakers  at  the  entrance  may  always 
be  seen ;  the  soundings  towards  them  diminish  gradually ;  and  tlie  place  may 
be  known  by  its  low  level  land,  destitute  of  trees  on  the  north  side ;  and  the 
high  downs  appearing  like  mountains  on  tlie  soutli. 

The  time  of  high  water  is  about  the  same  as  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Gironde, 
but  rises  about  a  foot  less  tlian  at  Cordouan  Tower ;  but  the  time  of  high 
water  is  an  hour  later  in  the  road  in  the  interior  of  Arcachon  Basin,  in  Notre 
Dame  Chapel,  than  on  tlie  bar. 

The  bar  of  Arcachon  shifts,  and  increases  to  the  southward,  and  that  so 
frequently,  that  no  chait  of  it  can  be  depended  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
Two  beacons,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  are  erected,  to  lead  up  the  channel. 
The  only  anchorage  in  Arcachon  Basin,  where  lai'ge  ships  can  anchor  with 
safety,  is  between  Bemet  Point  and  the  Channel  du  Teich  ;  but  this  anchorage 
is  difficult  of  access,  as  it  is  separated  from  Moullo  Boad  by  a  bank  of  fine 
6and,  which  shifts  daily. 

It  is  not  the  shallowness  of  the  water  which  renders  the  entrance  to  this 
basin  dangerous  to  ships  of  all  sizes,  but  the  hea^•y  sea  which  frequently 
breaks  on  the  bar,  rendering  it  on  many  occasions  quite  impo^^vbV^  ^x^  ^^ 
over.    The  fishermen  often  prefer  keeping  at  seafor  day*/mTO\\^'ve\iSsv'et,fiDK^ 
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risk  the  bar,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to  run  for  Rochefort,  or  the  Gironde. 

On  Cape  Ferret,  tlie  northern  side  of  tlie  basin,  at  3*48 1  yards  from  tlie 
entrance,  is  a  lighdiouse  which  exhibits  a  fixed  light  at  167  feet  above  the  sea, 
visible  about  18  miles  in  clear  weather. 

A  bank  named  the  Bank  of  Arcachon,  and  upon  which  there  are  stated  to 
be  16  to  18  fathoms,  and  even  less  water,  appears  on  a  chart  of  Uie  "Neptune 
Oriental,"  of  M.  d*Apres  de  Mannevilette,  published  in  1775,  and  from  it  has 
been  copied  into  all  the  charts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  since  published,  but  it  is 
not  known  upon  what  authonty  it  was  originally  inserted.  It  was  sought  for 
without  success  by  the  French  surveyors ;  and  the  fishermen  of  La  Teste,  who 
are  reputed  to  be  very  intelligent,  and  who  sometimes  proceed  to  this  distance 
from  land,  are  unacquainted  with  it.  Its  existence  is  therefore  very  question- 
able, and  has  led  us  to  expunge  it  from  our  chart. 

From  the  Basin  d'Arcachon  to  Bayonue,  the  distance  is  about  '2'2  leagues, 
the  land  between  being  low  and  level,  excepting  some  little  downs,  covered 
with  trees,  which  appear  to  be  elevated  above  the  general  level.  Along  tlie 
coast  there  are  numerous  guard-houses.  There  is  deep  water  all  the  way 
pretty  close  to  the  shore ;  but  about  8  miles  from  Bayonne,  there  occurs  a  sin- 
gular break  in  the  soundings,  with  very  deep  water  from  the  sea  nearly  up  to 
the  beach.  This  is  named  the  Fosse  of  Cape  Breton,  and  its  general  direction 
is  indicated  by  two  beacons  erected  on  the  shore  side. 

Fosse  of  Cape  Breton. — The  depth  in  the  Fosse,  at  about  1^  mile  west- 
ward of  the  shore,  is  from  50  to  55  fathoms ;  at  4  miles,  85  fathoms ;  at  5 
miles,  1*20  fathoms ;  at  6|  miles,  174  fathoms;  and  in  continuing  to  follow  to 
the  westward  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  found  a  bottom  of  soft  mud,  up- 
on which  the  soimdings  are  less  than  in  the  Fosse  itself.  At  20  miles  from 
the  coast  the  depth  of  180  fathoms  is  lost,  a  line  of  that  length  not  reaching 
the  bottom. 

On  each  side  of  the  Fosse  the  depth  is  from  10  to  45  fathoms,  on  a  sandy 
bottom ;  and  in  blowing  weather  a  heavy  sea  breaks  over  the  sandy  flat  on  the 
north  side. 

The  smreyors  have  remarked  that  "  Cape  Breton  Deep  has  been  very  care- 
fully examined  ;  aud  we  are  convinced,  that  if  the  eastern  extreme  of  this  ex- 
traordinary deep  has  not  an  anchorage  as  safe  as  seamen  generally  believe,  it 
has  at  least  an  anchorage  less  dangerous  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  environs  of  Bayonne. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  a  vessel  wind-bound  and  retained  near  the  bar  of  the 
Adour,  with  heavy  on-shore  winds,  to  attempt  to  gain  the  Deep  of  Cape  Breton, 
by  keepmg  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  as  she  cannot  fail  being  over- 
whelmed by  tlie  heavy  sea  which  will  be  found  upon  the  bank  which  limits 
this  deep  from  the  coast  to  the  south.  To  gain  the  deep,  in  rough  weatlier, 
you  must  be  about  6  miles  from  the  two  beacons,  and  continue  to  run  between 
the  breakei*s  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  offers  good  anchorage ;  and  also,  which  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  that 
in  no  part  is  good  anchorage  to  be  found.  In  rough  weather  it  will  be  often 
less  dangerous  to  run  for  an  anchoring-place  on  the  mud  and  sand  bank  out- 
side Adour  bar,  than  to  seek  for  Cape  Breton  Deep  by  keeping  near  the  shore, 
or  reaching  out  to  sea." 

BAYONNE  — The  bar  at  this  place  frequently  changes ;  the  sea  without  is  very 
rough,  and  there  is  no  entrance  but  at  high  water,  and  then  a  pilot  is  indis- 
pensible.  The  following  instructions  were  published  in  1889  by  the  officers 
of  the  port : — 

*•  Cfl;>tains  of  vessels  bound  to  Bayonne  should  carefully  calculate  the  time 
af/iigli  water,  hi  order  to  be  off  the  bar  at  tli«  proper  time  for  entciing  the 
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Adour.     Their  calculation  should  be  foimded  on  the  establishment  of  the  bar, 
which  is  at  8h.d0m. 

When  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  bar  will  allow  the  passage  over  it  at  spings,  of 
vessels  drawing  14  feet,  and  at  neaps  those  of  11  feet  may  pass  over  it,  pro- 
vided in  both  cases,  tiiat  they  do  so  at  the  time  of  high  water.  It  is  not  always 
the  deficiency  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Adour  which  determines  the  chief  of 
the  pilot  station  to  signalize  that  the  enti*ance  of  the  river  is  impracticable,  or  « 
at  least  dangerous ;  he  is  guided  in  his  decision  as  much  by  the  state  of  tlie 
sea  on  the  bar,  and  the  velocity  and  duration  of  the  ebb  stream.  The  sea  is 
sometimes  smooth  outside,  while  it  is  terrific  on  the  bar,  and  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  steer  a  vessel  in  the  smf  on  it,  while  even  the  wind  may  be 
fair  for  entering. 

Th  pilots  may  be  sometimes  deceived  in  their  opinion  respecting  the  state 
of  the  bar  of  the  Adour,  but  whatever  state  it  may  be  in,  when  tliere  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  vessel  keeping  the  sea,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  vessel  attempting  to 
enter  the  river,  when  their  experience  decides  on  the  signal  being  made  not  to  do 
so.  Even  success  in  the  attempt  is  scarcely  enough  to  justify  it.  Captains  are 
moreover  informed,  that  the  final  signal  to  any  class  of  vessels  not  to  attempt 
the  bar  is  never  made,  but  after  the  result  of  a  mature  delibemtion  among  the 
pilots  along  with  their  chief. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  making  the  bar,  to  keep  to  tlie  northward 
of  it,  whenever  the  wind  has  previously  pre\  ailed  from  N.N.W.  to  East,  and  to 
keep  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  contran*,  when  tlie  wind  has  prevailed  for 
5  or  6  days  from  South  to  W.N.W. 

Entering  with  Wind  from  N.N.W.  to  East. — Exi^erience  has  proved  that  in 
the  first  of  these  cases,  tlie  cuirent  sets  to  the  S.W.,  and  that  it  has  carried 
vessels  down  to  the  coast  of  Spain  that  have  not  taken  tlie  above  precaution. 

Entei'iiig  with  the  Wind  from  South  to  W.N.W. — In  the  case  of  the  wind  being 
from  the  South  to  W.N.W.,  the  current  sets  to  tlie  N.E. :  vessels  are  then  ex- 
pos','d  to  being  drifted  to  the  northward  of  the  bar,  when  finduig  no  shelter, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  off  the  land  in  bad  weather,  tliey  are  obliged  to  run 
on  shore  between  Bayonne  and  Vieux  Boucant. 

Entering  with  the  Wind  from  N.N.W. — Approach  to  the  coast  by  the  light  of 
Biarritz. — ^Wlien  the  wind  is  fioni  N.N.W.  to  N.W.  a  vessel  may  rmi  directly 
for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  tliis  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  tliat  tlie  light  of  BiaiTitz  is  a  short  league  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  bar. 

WTien  a  ship  bound  to  Bayonne  meets  with  Uie  wind  between  W.S.W.  and 
W.N.W.  on  the  coaist  of  Spain,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  precludes  the  hope 
of  entering  the  river  before  dai'k,  she  should  stand  off  and  on  mider  a  press 
of  sail,  so  as  to  comitenvct  the  effects  of  the  currents,  which  itui  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  knots  to  the  N.E.  whenever  the  wind  has  been  blowing  some  days 
between  W.N.W.  and  South;  she  ought  also  to  strive  to  keep  an  anchorage 
under  her  lee,  uito  which  she  may  iiin  in  the  nioniing,  in  case  of  tlie  weather 
obliging  her  to  seek  refuge  in  it.  If  she  be  ceitiiin  tliat  the  cuiTent  is  setting 
her  to  tlie  N.E.,  as  we  have  said,  she  should  stand  twoliom-s  to  the  northwai'd, 
or  to  sea.  and  tliree  hoin*s  to  the  southward,  or  in  shore.  The  ])i-actice  of  tlie 
most  experienced  navigators  has  continued  the  importance  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding. 

SIGNALS. — Signals  ai*e  made  for  ships  to  enter  or  keej>  off,  tlius  : — 
.   Signals  for  Entering. — In  tlie  signals  for  entering,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
to  distinguish  tliat  signif^'ing  approach  from  that  of  entering.     They  are  made 
from  two  different  stations,  but  with  the  same  system  of  Hags. 

1 .     SigtuU  of  approach. — The  bi^pial  of  apjjroach  suiiimous  \^vi^vi\g>\jo  \iivi\i^x . 
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2.  The  Signal  qf  entering. — The  signal  of  entering  summons  vessels  aoross 
the  bar,  and  directs  them  how  to  steer,  so  as  to  pass  it. 

Places  from  which  the  Signals  are  made, — The  signal  of  approach  is  made  on 
the  shore  to  the  south  of  the  entrance,  on  a  mast  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  high  water.  That  for  entering  is  made  at  a  white  tower  about  50 
feet  high,  at  the  head  of  the  southern  quay,  about  5  or  6  cables'  length  from 
the  bar.  The  mast  for  the  signal  of  approach  is  about  1^  cable's  length  from 
this  tower. 

Ships  coming  to  Bayonne  should  arrive  at  that  distance  which  will  enable 
them  to  distinguish  the  mast  for  the  signal  of  approach,  in  order  that  they 
may  conform  to  the  signals  from  it,  or  keeping  off  as  hereafter  stated. 

Colour  and  signification  of  the  flags. — FIj^s  shown  at  the  Tower.  1.— - 
Swedish  flag  (blue  with  a  yellow  cross)  signifies  that  vessels  imder  9  feet 
draught  are  to  approach.  2. — Flag  chequered  wiUi  red  and  white  squares— 
that  vessels  drawing  9  feet  and  more  are  to  approach.  3. — ^Dutch  flag  (trico- 
loured  horizcAitly)  ^at  vessels  of  all  khids  are  to  approach. 

Vessels  are  distinguished  by  two  divisions,  to  each  of  which  a  particular 
flag  is  assigned.  Their  coalition  is  indicated  by  the  Dutch  fliag,  which  is 
addressed  to  all,  large  and  small. 

Ships  to  approach. — The  division  of  vessels,  the  signal  of  which  is  made  to 
approach,  should  make  all  possible  sail  to  profit  by  the  tide  in  entering. 
When  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  bar,  these  vessels  should  observe 
whether  their  signal  is  made  from  the  tower,  and  then  they  will  obey  succes- 
sively the  indication  of  the  flag  from  this  tower,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  special 
article  on  passing  this  bar. 

Ships  to  keep  off, — If,  after  the  signal  has  been  made  for  ships  to  approach 
the  bar,  the  chief  pilot  considers  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
weather,  to  make  the  signal  for  keeping  off,  he  will  hoist  and  lower  the  Dutch 
flag  on  the  tower  3  times,  after  having  hauled  it  down  firom  the  flag-staff,  for 
calling  the  vessels  in,  there  will  then  be  no  signal  up  anywhere. 

When  the  chief  pilot  forbids  one  class  of  vessels  only  from  entering,  he  will 
hoist  and  lower  3  times  the  flag  addressed  to  this  class,  and  i-e-hoist  on  the 
flag-staff  on  the  sand-hill  the  Dutch  flag  for  that  class  of  vessels  which  he 
would  have  approach  the  bar. 

Order  not  to  approach  so  near  the  Coast — ^If  the  vessels  summoned  to  the  bar 
approach  too  near  the  coast,  and  the  time  for  entering  the  jiver  be  not  come, 
the  signal  to  them  will  be  hauled  down ;  but  as  the  signal  for  keeping  off  is 
not  made  at  the  tower,  this  is  no  denial  for  their  entering.  Vessels  waiting 
for  the  time  should  keep  a  little  to  seaward  under  easy  sail,  until  they  are 
finally  called  to  enter. 

Examples  in  the  use  of  the.  flags  in  different  cases. — 1.  The  chief 
pilot  considers  that  none  but  small  vessels  will  be  able  to  enter  in  the  course 
of  the  tide.  In  this  case  the  Swedish  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  flag-staff  on 
the  beach.  Small  vessels  may  crowd  on  sail  for  the  bar,  where  they 
will  wait  until  the  same  flag  hoisted  at  the  tower  directs  them  to  the 
entrance. 

2.  The  chief  pilot  considers  that  the  state  of  the  sea  will  permit  only  large 
vessels  to  enter.  In  this  case  the  chequered  flag  will  be  hoisted  at  the  flag- 
staff on  the  beach ;  large  vessels  only  will  approach  the  bar,  and  the  same 
flag  hoisted  at  the  tower  will  direct  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  Adour. 

3.  Ships  of  both  classes  may  enter  Bayonne,  as  is  most  generally  the  case. 
The  Dutdx  flag,  on  the  flag-staff  on  the  beach  there,  calls  all  vessels  over  the 
Jhar.     The  chief  pilot  commences  taking  in  the  small  ones  at  half-tide,  hoist- 

zas"  ^e  Swedish  Aag  at  the  tower.    When  there  is  sufficient  water  on  the  bar 
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for  the  large  ones,  the  Swedish  flag  is  hauled  down,  and  the  Dutch  one  shown 
in  its  stead,  which  applies  equally  to  vessels  of  both  classes. 

4.  The  Dutch  flag  having  called  all  vessels  without  distinction,  the  chief 
pilot  may  consider  it  right,  from  motives  of  which  he  is  the  best  judge,  to 
warn  off  the  large  vessels,  and  only  to  admit  the  small  ones ;  in  this  case  the 
Dutch  flag  at  the  flag-staff  on  the  beach  is  lowered,  and  the  Swedish  flag  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  chequered  flag  is  hoisted  and  lowered 
three  times  at  the  tower,  to  warn  off  large  ships.  Small  vessels  only  should 
remain  then,  and  wait  till  the  Swedish  flag  is  hoisted  to  direct  them  over 
the  bar. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  ships  having  been  directed  to  enter  by  the  Dutch 
flag,  the  sea  may  increase  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  forbid  small  vessels 
entering,  in  order  to  admit  the  larger  ones.  The  signals  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  fourth  example,  that  is,  the  chequered  flag  is  substituted  at  the  flag* 
staff  on  the  beach  for  the  Dutch  flag — at  the  same  time  the  Swedish  flag  will 
be  hoisted  and  lowered  three  times  at  the  tower  flag-staff,  to  warn  off  the 
small  vessels.  Large  ships  shonld  look  out  and  remain  till  the  chequered 
flag  is  also  hoisted  at  the  tower,  to  direct  them  over  the  bar. 

Passage  over  the  Bab. — As  soon  as  one  of  the  three  flags  is  hoisted  at  the 
tower,  the  ships  which  it  summons  should  make  all  sail  possible  for  the  bar, 
taking  care  to  leave  room  between  each  other,  so  that  no  one  should  enter  the 
surf  until  the  one  preceding  her  has  passed  it,  and  has  had  time  to  pass  the 
signal-staff  and  anchor. 

As  soon  as  the  first  ship  has  arrived  within  the  surf,  the  flag  at  the  tower 
will  be  lowered  half-mast  high,  and  hoisted  again  immediately ;  this  move- 
ment ¥rill  indicate,  that  it  will  be  to  her  that  the  signals  from  the  tower  will 
be  next  addressed  ;  when  the  second  ship  has  also  passed  the  bar,  the  flag  at 
the  tower  will  be  lowered  and  re-hoisted  again  to  make  signals  to  the  third, 
and  so  on.  It  is  recommended  that  captains  of  vessels  pay  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  this  signal,  in  order  that  they  may  not  fall  into  serious  mistakes. 

Whenever  3ie  flag  of  the  tower  is  inclined  to  the  nortli  or  to  the  south,  the 
vessel  entering  is  to  put  her  head  more  to  the  north  or  south  than  before,  and 
wiU  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  flag  is  so  inclined.  As  soon  as  the  flag 
is  righted,  the  vessel  is  to  keep  on  the  course  on  which  she  may  be  at  that 
instant,  and  will  continue  so  until  she  be  signalised  afresh  by  tlie  same  flag.* 

If  two  vessels,  one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from  die  south,  should 
offer  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  bar,  as  the  signals  to  be  made  to  them  must 
necessarily  be  contraiy,  no  signal  will  be  made  to  either,  in  order  that  all 
iiatal  mistakes  may  be  avoided.  The  flag  of  the  tower  will  then  be  lowered, 
the  two  ships  must  haul  their  wind,  and  the  signal  will  be  re-hoisted  when 
they  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  or  at.  least  when  they  are  so  situated  as 
that  all  confusion  will  be  avoided. 

When  a  vessel's  draught  of  water  is  required  to  be  known,  approaching  the 
bar  alone  or  before  others,  the  flag  of  the  tower  will  be  hoisted  and  lowered 
once.     If  the  vessel  diaw  nine  feet  and  under,  she  will  answer  by  hoisting 

•  Exam PLB  1.    Suppose  that  t  Teesel  is  to  the  N.W.  of  the  bar,  steering  S.E.  to  enter. — 

If  die  flag  of  the  tower  be  inclined  to  the  southward,  this  yesael  should  come  sncceasively  to  the 
South,  S.S.W^  and  even  S.W. ;  in  fact  she  should  keep  more  and  more  to  starboard,  as  long  as  the 
flag  remains  inclined  to  south.  As  soon  as  the  flag  ia  righted,  the  vessel  wall  keep  on  the  course  she 
WW  steering  at  the  instant;  should  she  be  steering  S.S.W.  she  should  keep  so  till  signalised  afresh. 

3.    When  a  Tenel  to  the  S.W.  of  the  bar  is  steering  N.£. — 

If  the  flag  on  the  tower  be  inclined  to  the  north,  the  ressel  will  keep  more  to  port  as  lon^  a&^<^ 
aag  miMiiia  lo  iiiciined,  and  she  will,  as  above,  keep  her  head  on  the  couim  i^TDV]\y^ttu»rrak%^>ue&. 
^0  fl^f  it  IJighlBd.    Othir  annals  ^ZD  Che  lower  will  be  dixectiid  to  hec. 
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and  lowering  her  flag  once ;  if  she  draw  ten,  by  doing  so  twice  ;  if  eleven, 
three  times,  and  so  on. 

After  the  above  answer,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  if  the  chief  pilot 
considers  it  necessary  to  delay  a  ship's  passing  the  bar,  that  may  be  making 
for  it,  he  will  hoist  and  lower  twice  the  flag  of  the  tower ;  and  if  he  denies  her 
taking  it  altogether,  he  will  hoist  and  lower  it  three  times.  No  signal  appear- 
ing at  the  signal-staff  on  the  beach,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  signal  of  denial 
will  only  apply  to  the  vessel  about  or  nearest  to  enter,  for  we  have  seen  above 
that  it  is  necessary  to  change  or  suppress  the  signal  of  approach,  that  the 
signal  of  denial  made  at  the  tower  may  apply  to  the  whole  divisions. 

The  bar  being  connected  with  the  points  forming  the  moudi  of  the  river, 
and  lying  distinctly  out  to  seaward,  ships  should  carefully  avoid  keeping 
fdong  the  coast  when  near  it.  The  mouth  of  the  river  should  always  be  kept 
well  open,  without  approaching  the  surf  more  than  is  actually  necessary  in 
crossing  it. 

The  River  of  Bayonne  is  subject  to  freshes,  or  a  considerable  increase  of 
water,  which  retards  the  flood  tide,  and  prevents  its  entrance.  The  current 
under  these  circumstances  always  runs  out,  as  may  be  found  by  tlie  river 
water  being  met  a  league  and  even  more  outside.  A  vessel  should  not  then 
attempt  to  enter  the  river,  because  tliis  current  will  increase  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  bar ;  nevertheless,  if  the  wind  be  fresh,  and  the  entrance  be  not 
interdicted  by  the  flag-staff  on  the  beach,  it  may  be  attempted  ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  all  possible  sail  to  run  over  Uie  surf  on  the  bar,  which  is 
very  dangerous ;  imder  such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  be  ready  to 
enter  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  before  high  water. 

Generally,  in  bad  weather,  when  the  sea  is  high  on  tlie  coast,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  the  bar  with  all  the  sail  a  vessel  can  carry  ;  the  head  sails 
should  be  hoisted,  and  the  sheets  hauled  flat  aft.  If  entering  before  the  wuid, 
this  precaution  is  indispensible,  for  if  a  sea  broaches  the  vessel  to,  either 
way,  it  is  necessary,  in  such  a  narrow  passage,  to  have  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  the  head  sails  to*regain  the  course. 

In  bad  weather,  vessels  which  cannot  pass  the  bar  of  Bayonne,  if  the  wea- 
ther permits,  should  anchor  in  the  excellent  Tort  of  Passage,  in  Spain,  where 
they  will  be  certain  of  finding  pilots  and  every  necessary ;  when  captains  re- 
quire it,  the  chief  pilot  of  the  bar  can  send  to  Passage  for  pilots  and  instruc- 
tions to  take  ships  into  Bayonne,  With  this  precaution  there  is  never  any 
risk  in  returning  to  the  anchorage  after  having  left  it. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Bayonne  there  is  not  anchorage  for  a  ves- 
sel in  bad  weather,  not  even  in  the  Fosse  of  Cape  Breton.  The  beach  of 
this  fosse,  nevertheless  in  case  of  loss,  is  one  on  wliich  vessels  may  run  for  a 
chance  of  saving  their  crews  ;  unfortunately  to  gain  this  in  bad  weather,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  run  into  the  fosse  at  its  entrance,  about  six  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  indicated  by  two  buoys,  and  then  steer  up  to  the  shore.  To 
the  northward  or  southward  of  the  fosse  are  two  long  flats  of  sand,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  furiously,  and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass. 

Capbreton. — There  is  but  one  anchorage  to  th^  north  of  the  bar,  near  the 
fort  of  the  village  of  Capbreton,  which  is  in  30  fathoms,  muddy  bottom;  but 
this  anchorage  is  very  dangerous  when  the  wind  blows  on  tlie  shore 

La  Sabliere. — The  coast  offers  several  places  of  anchorage  in  moderate 

weather  to  the  south  of  the  bar ;  the  first  is  named  La  Sabliere.     Here  the 

anchorage  is  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  IS  or  13  fathoms,  fine  sand  or  mud, 

with  the  village  of  Biarritz  bearing  E.S.E. 

SOCOA. — If  there  be  not  too  much  sea,  vessels  which  cannot  get  into  the 

Adour  may  anchor  at  Socoa^  a  little  port  very  safe,  inside  the  west  point  of 
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St.  Jean  de  Luz,  but  they  should  consider  first  their  draught  of  water,  the 
tides  and  directions,  and,  above  all,  should  keep  clear  of  detached  stones  pro- 
ceeding from  the  rubbish  of  the  quays  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Socoa.  Vessels 
anchor  here  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water,  the  bottom  sand  and  rocks,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  buoy  the  cables.  The  jetties  of  the  port  afiford  shelter  from  the 
wind,  but  the  anchorage  is  very  dangerous  in  northerly  and  N.E.  winds. 

FUENTERABIA. — There  is  also  clear  anchorage  near  Fuenterabia,  in 
Spun,  in  5  to  10  fathoms  water,  on  a  soft  and  muddy  bottom,  with  good 
shelter  from  westerly  winds ;  but  from  N.W.  and  northerly  winds  this  place 
affords  no  protection  whatever.  Navigators  are  especially  reminded,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  glimpse  of  the  shore,  if  they  wish  for  a  pilot,  tliey  must  be 
carefiil  to  hoist  a  flag  at  their  fore  topgallant-mast  head,  by  which  they  will 
be  certain  of  obtaining  one,  according  to  their  position,  either  from  the  port 
of  Socoa,  or  from  the  villages  of  Biarritz,  Guetliary,  to  the  southward  of  the 
Aar,  or  even  from  Bayonne  and  Capbreton,  if  the  sea  be  smooth. 

Small  vessels  are  safe  here  in  anchoring  close  to  the  Chateau  du  Figuier, 
bearing  south  by  compass ;  it  is  there  that  the  iisherman  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
wait,  made  fast  to  the  shore,  until  they  can  return  home.  Large  vessels  an- 
chor at  two  or  three  cables'  length  south  of  the  fort,  in  8  or  10  fatlioms, 
muddy  bottom,  where  they  are  safe  from  winds  from  S.S.W.  to  W.N  W.,  but 
in  danger  with  northerly  ones. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to  captains  bound  to  Bayonne,  particularly  in 
winter,  and  with  westerly  winds,  to  make  the  land  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  be- 
tween Cape  Machichaco  and  San  Sebastian  :  that  in  case  the  weather  should 
become  tempestuous,  and  crossing  the  bar  of  Bayonne  dangerous,  they  may 
have  to  leeward  of  them,  either  the  Ports  of  San  Sebastian  and  Passage,  in 
Spain,  or  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Socoa,  in  France,  from  which  ports  they  will 
be  sure  of  obtaining  pilots. 

At  3i  miles,  S.W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is  the  little  Port  and  village 
of  Biarritz ;  the  village  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  sea.  On  Point  St.  Martin 
de  Biarritz,  at  the  distance  of  2^  miles,  S.  38°  W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adour, 
is  a  light  tower,  from  which  a  revolving  light  is  exhibited.  The  flashes  from 
this  new  light  succeed  each  other  every  half  minute  throughout  the  night ;  and 
in  clear  weather,  they  will  be  visible  to  an  obsen-er,  elevated  33  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  8  leagues,  and  they  will  not  be  entirely 
obscured  when  within  a  distance  of  less  than  4  leagues. 

The  Village  of  Bidart,  with  a  small  rivulet,  lies  7i  miles  to  the  S.W.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  Between  this  place  and  the  entrance  of  Socoa,  or 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  shore  consists  in  general  of  low  rocks,  with  a  few  patches 
of  sandy  beach,  but  the  inland  country  is  very  high. 

SOCOA  OR  ST.  JEAN  DB  LUZ.— Point  St.  Barbe,  the  east  point  of  this  harbour, 
is  steep  towards  the  sea,  with  a  battery  on  it.  The  west  point  named  Socoa 
Point  has  a  round  tower,  with  a  fortification  under  it,  from  which  a  pier  ex- 
tends S.E.,  a  cable  s  length ;  within  tlie  latter,  another  pier  extends  to  the  East 
from  the  shore,  so  that  the  two  form  a  little  harbom-  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bav,  the  entrance  to  which  has  but  3  feet  in  it  at  low  water. 

In  order  to  accommodate  vessels  in  this  harbour,  foiu*  transporting  buoys 
have  been  laid  down,  in  different  situations,  in  which  they  may  be  attached, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  port. 

Signals  are  made  to,  and  for  the  use  of  vessels  in  the  vicinity.     A  fire  on 
the  mountain  shows  that  a  ship  is  in  sight,  seeking  to  gain  an  o^ng  and  avoid 
the  port.     The  display  of  a  red  flag  shows  that  she  cannot  enter  before  half- 
tide  ;  but  a  white  flag,  substituted  for  the  preceding,  8\gi\\fi^^  \3tv».\.  ^^  xcv'k^ 
enter,  and  is  to  be  directed  by  its  movements,  so  as  to  gain  M[ve  ^Qt\.\  iox  SSdl'^ 
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ship's  head  must  be  directed  to  the  side  in  which  the  flag  may  be  inclined, 
and  she  must  tack  acccordingly. 

When  there  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  another  white  flag,  dis< 
tinguishing  the  point  of  the  North  Kay,  the  commander  must  be  very  attentive 
to  die  last,  it  having  the  same  signification  as  the  preceding,  to  direct  the  road 
and  to  anchor ;  and  when,  lastly,  so  soon  as  this  flag  shall  be  struck,  let  go  one 
of  the  anchors,  and  immediately  after  a  second  anchor,  with  a  good  warp. 
This  done,  fiirl  the  sails  quickly,  so  as  to  present  as  little  surface  as  possible 
to  the  wind  ;  when,  with  steady  management,  the  pilots  will  board  and  take 
charge  of  the  ship. 

The  lighthouse  on  Socoa  Point,  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  elevated  115  feei 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  10  miles  off. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  the  small  River  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  having  a  depth  of  only  4  feet  at  low  water.  The  river,  at  a  little  way  up, 
divides  into  two  branches,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the  Towns  of  St  Jean 
de  Luz  and  Cibouron,  which  are  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

The  entrance  to  this  port  may  be  found  by  means  of  two  mountains,  De  la 
Rune  and  Batallera,  the  first  bearing  from  Socoa  Point  nearly  S.  by  E.,  5  miles, 
and  the  latter  S.W.  ^  W.,  5^^  miles.  Mount  de  la  Rune  is  lofty  and  sharp- 
pointed,  and  it  has,  or  had,  a  hermitage  on  its  simimit ;  yet  when  this  mount 
bears  S.S.E.  to  S.S.W.  it  does  not  so  appear,  but  presents  a  level  ridge  from 
the  hermitage  to  the  S.E.,  which  seems  to  be  still  longer  when  it  bears  to  tlie 
westward  of  S.S.W.  Many  ridges  appear  beyond  this  mountiun,  all  of  which 
are  much  fartlier  up  the  country.  Mount  Batallera  is  high  and  broad,  and, 
when  viewed  in  the  direction  above  mentioned,  appears  like  a  crown,  set  round 
with  a  number  of  small  peaks  on  its  summit.  Hence  the  French  commonly 
call  it  La  Montague  Couronnee,  or  the  Crowned  Mountain.  When  it  is  seen 
to  the  westward  of  S.S.W.  (true  south),  it  loses  the  figure  of  a  crown,  and  pre- 
sents only  three  irregular  peaks. 

Course  to  run  in  on. — ^Extracted  from  the  NaiUkcd  Magazine,  1839: — '• 
"  The  Bay  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  about  6  cables*  length  deep,  and  nearly  as 
many  wide,  from  the  Point  of  St.  Barbe  to  the  Fort  of  Socoa.  Nearly  in  the 
middle  of  this  line  is  the  Arta,  a  bed  of  rocks  on  which  the  sea  often  breaks, 
although  there  are  4  fathoms  on  it  at  low  water.  This  bank  is  on  the  line 
from,  the  Steeple  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  Mount  Eshawrre,  and  from  the  tower 
of  the  Fort  of  Socoa  to  the  house  nearest  it.  There  is  a  passage  between  this 
danger  and  the  Fort  of  Socoa,  about  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  bay  at  Socoa ; 
the  rocks  are  thus  left  to  port  on  entering.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  entering  before  the  time  of  hidf-flood,  although  the  pilot  boats  can 
go  out  at  a  quarter-flood,  and  even  at  low  water  of  neap  tides.  The  time  of 
high  water  is  the  same  as  at  the  bar  of  Bayonne. 

In  neap  tides  there  is  not  mora  than  1^  foot  water  in  the  Harbour  of  Socoa. 
With  smooth  water  a  vessel,  drawing  8^^  feet,  can  enter  at  high  water,  and  if 
the  tide  be  high  and  a  strong  breeze  from  W.  or  N.W.,  vessels  may  enter 
drawing  9|  feet  water. 

In  spring  tides,  the  port  dries  as  far  out  as  the  north  jetty.  With  smooth 
water  a  vessel  drawing  Hi  feet  water  may  enter,  and  with  W.  and  N.W.  winds, 
and  a  high  tide,  a  vessel  drawing  12i  feet  may  enter  at  high  water. 

Marks  /or  laying  the  Northern  Anchor,  bearings  by  compass. — Chiurch  of 
St  Jean  de  Luz  S.E.  i  S. ;  Chapel  of  Bordagain  S.S.W.  i  S. ;  and  the  capstan 
on  the  north  quay  of  Socoa  N.W.  i  W.  The  S.W.  Atichor. — Church  of  St, 
Jean  de  Luz  S.E.  2"*  E. ;  Chapel  of  Bordagain  S.S.W.  i  S. ;  and  the  samo 
^»/>5tan  N.N.W.  i  W." 
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FPBWTABABTA. — Cape  Higuera,  the  western  side  of  this  harbour,  lies  3  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Socoa  Point.  At  a  shoit  distance  E.N.E.  from  the  cape 
is  a  rocky  islet,  which  leaves  a  passage  fit  only  for  coasters.  The  eastern  point 
of  the  hfu'bour  is  named  Arretas,  and  close  to  it,  on  its  western  side,  are  two 
round  rocks  like  towers,  with  smaller  rocks  on  the  N.N.W.  and  N.N.E.,  from 
which  a  reef  extends  half  a  mile  to  the  northward,  a  part  of  which  is  micovered 
at  low  water. 

Point  Turrula  lies  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Higuera.  It  extends 
bnt  a  little  way  out  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Jays<iuivel.  Here  the  coast  is  of 
rock,  and  many  points  stand  detached  from  the  land.  Hence  to  Port  Passage 
the  shore  is  high  and  steep. 

POBT  PA88AGB  is  formed  by  high  steep  shores,  from  each  of  which,  at  the 
mouth,  two  low  rock}'  points  run  out  in  opposite  directions,  thus  straitening 
the  entrance.  The  point  on  the  east  side  is  named  the  Great  Arando,  and  that 
on  the  west  side  the  Little  Arando,  and  both  consist  of  the  extremities  of  two 
rocks  above  water,  the  one  lai*ger  than  the  otlier. 

These  points  bear  from  each  other  nearly  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.,  distant 
92  fathoms,  being  the  whole  breadth  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  They 
are  very  clear,  wiSiout  any  hidden  danger,  excepting  just  at  high  water,  when 
a  small  part  of  each  is  covered.  At  one  boat  s  leugdi  from  them  are  7  fathoms 
water. 

A  little  outside  the  harbour  are  two  rocky  patches,  one  lying  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  That  on  the  east  side  is  named  the  East  Bank,  and  lies  at 
the  distance  of  50  fathoms  from  the  shore,  and  about  twice  that  distance 
from  the  Point  of  the  Great  Arando.  This  shoal  extends  41  fathoms  along 
the  shore,  and  has  on  it  but  6  feet  water,  although  between  it  and  the  land 
the  depth  varies  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  and  close  to  its  northern  side  are  11 
and  1/2  fathoms.     To  go  clear  of  it  keep  about  a  cable  s  length  from  the  shore. 

The  West  Bank  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Arando  Point,  and 
consists  of  a  sharp-pointed  rock  with  but  m  fathoms  on  it ;  but  close  to  it  the 
depth  is  5  to  6  fathoms,  and  at  a  little  distance  all  round  are  8  to  10  fathoms, 
with  a  corresponding  depth  between  it  and  the  shore.  The  mark  for  this  shoal 
is  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Anne  hidden  by  the  spot  on  which  the  iron  cross  on 
the  Point  of  Ciiices  stands,  and  the  Pilon  of  La  Banca  (a  rock  on  the  land, 
about  H  cables*  length  from  the  shore,  and  N.E.  from  another  resembling  a 
rained  tower)  in  one  with  the  westernmost  part  of  La  Plata,  which  is  a  pre- 
cipice with  a  very  smooth  smrface,  on  the  north  face  of  the  hill,  at  the  Point  of 
the  Little  Arando.  The  sea  breaks  on  these  banks  when  there  is  any  swell. 
This  harbour  is  not  so  readily  found  by  strangers  coming  along  shore  from 
the  westward,  as  there  is  no  opening  to  be  seen  in  the  land ;  but  in  coming 
from  the  eastward,  it  will  be  known  by  the  Hill  of  Jaysquivel,  which  is  the  last 
hill  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  on  the  sea,  and  the  first  high  land  along  the 
shore.  At  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain  is  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
But  vessels  from  the  westward  will  find  the  entrance  by  first  making  the  Light- 
house of  St  Sebastian  and  the  Castle  of  La  Mota,  which,  standing  on  high 
ground,  are  visible  at  a  great  distance. 

Within  the  points  which  form  the  harbour,  the  shores  are  rugged  and 
craggy ;  that  on  the  east  is  bordered  with  rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  ex- 
tend 15  fathoms  from  the  land.     On  the  opposite  side  the  Point  of  Cruces 
projects,  at  low  water,  about  6  fathoms  from  a  high  and  very  sV  ^e\>  \vXV,  ioxra- 
ing  at  the  bottom  a  small  level  spot,  on  which  people  may  Y^ind,  \>\i\.  eivMvt^^ 
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covered  at  high  water.  It  is  named  Cruces  from  an  iron  cross  fixed  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  about  one-fourth  the  distance  up  from  the  point  to  the 
summit. 

The  Castle  of  Sta.  Isabel,  or  St.  Elizabeth,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  first 
building  seen  within  the  harbour.  The  Tower  of  St.  Sebastian,  above  it,  on 
the  opposite  side,  is  round  and  high  ;  it  seems  standing  in  the  water,  but  is 
connected  to  a  small  battery  on  the  land.  The  space  between  the  Castle  of 
St.  Elizabeth  and  this  tower  is  the  only  anchorage  for  vessels  di*awing  more 
than  10  feet  water. 

The  Hermitage  of  St.  Anna  is  the  second  building  seen  on  entering  the 
harbour.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  side,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Cattle 
of  St.  Elizabetli,  and  serves  as  a  mark  for  avoiding  the  western  shoal  that  lies 
without  the  entrance. 

In  entering  the  harbour,  when  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  cables'  length  from 
the  mouth  of  it,  bring  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Anna,  with  the  rocks  at  its  base, 
open  with  the  iron  cross  on  Point  Cruces ;  or  bring  tlie  extremity  of  Point 
Cruces  in  a  line  with  salient  angle  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Elizabeth  s  Castle ; 
then  stand  on,  with  these  marks,  in  mid-channel,  imtil  you  are  half-way  be- 
tween the  little  Point  of  Arando  and  Point  Cruces.  From  this  spot  stand 
more  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  rocky  shoal  about  Uiat  point, 
until  the  Tower  of  St.  Sebastian  appears  between  St.  Elizabeth's  Castle  and 
the  point.  Now  steer  for  the  tower,  which  will  lead  through  the  deepest 
water  to  Point  Cruces,  whence  you  turn  towards  the  Castle  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
Having  passed  the  Castle  of  St.  Elizabeth,  you  may  bring-to,  in  S^  or  4  fathoms, 
with  an  anchor  from  the  stem  ;  then  make  fast  cables  to  the  shore  on  both 
sides,  in  rocks  bored  through  for  the  purpose.  At  high  water  there  will  be 
room  to  turn  the  vessel  round,  and  to  moor  with  4  good  cables  out,  N.E.  and 
B.W.,  and  N.W.  and  S.E.,  especially  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  strong  run 
of  the  sea  and  the  whirling  gusts  of  wind,  which  come  down  through  the  breaks 
in  the  hills  into  and  about  the  harbour. 

The  time  of  high  water  in  the  port  is  8h.  Common  spring  tides  rise  12 
feet,  neap  tides  8  to  10  feet;  equinoctial  spring  tides,  15  feet. 

General  Remarks. — 1.  A  large  vessel  may  take  this  harbour  with  the  wind 
from  W.N.W.  by  the  north  to  E.N.E.,  when  the  tide  is  gi'owing,  and  the  sea 
not  very  rough.  Other  winds  are  apt  to  take  the  vessel  a-head,  in  the  wind- 
ings in  the  harbour,  which  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  tacking ;  but  when  these 
winds  are  very  easy,  vessels  can  anchor  at  the  entrance,  and  may  be  warped 
in,  or  towed  by  the  country  boats.  The  most  adverse  wind  is  from  the  West; 
for  as,  from  the  mouth  as  far  as  Point  .Cruces,  it  draws  away  a  little  to  the 
N.W.,  it  promises  an  easy  entrance ;  but,  from  this  point  inwards,  it  comes 
away  from  the  S.W.  squally  and  imeven,  so  as  neither  to  allow  a  vessel  to  go 
in,  nor  to  turn  back  to  the  mouth,  nor  even  to  come  to  anchor,  because  this 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  harbour,  so  that  such  circumstances  render  an 
advance  dangerous. 

2.  The  tide  ought  to  be  growing,  for  the  wind  commonly  dies  away  between 
Point  Cruces  and  St.  Elizabeth's  Castle ;  but  the  tide,  added  to  the  ship's 
way,  soon  carries  her  beyond  that  spot ;  but  with  regard  to  the  steerage,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  she  has  boats,  both  a-head  and  a-stem,  to  assist  in  case 
of  danger.  Should  she  touch  the  ground  anywhere,  the  tide  probably  may  lift 
her  off. 

3    If  the  sea  without  be  not  moderate,  the  water  is  so  rough  within  the  har- 
bour a«<  to  disturb  the  steering  of  any  vessel,  and  she  may  in  a  few  seconds  be 
4?77  shore. 

4.  At  this  and  the  other  harbours  hereabout  the  activity  of  the  native  sea- 
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men  alleviates  the  dangers  very  considerably,  being  ready  with  their  boats  in 
piloting  and  towing  vessels  into  tliem.  Those  of  Port  Passage  and  the  neigh- 
bouring harbour  of  St  Sebastian  have  peculiar  encouragement,  by  a  regula- 
tion, which  ordains  that  the  boat  which  iirst  reaches  Uie  vessel  must  1)e  cm< 
ployed,  and  each  man  in  her  paid  12  reals  of  Vellon,  or  *2s  ttd  sterling.  The 
other  boats  may  either  be  enii>loyed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  tlie  master,  and 
each  man  employed  can  demand  only  9  reals,  or  Is.lOdj^.  Both  men  and 
boats  are  well  qualified  for  towing,  warping,  mooring,  or  keeping  a  vessel  of 
any  size  in  her  proper  course. 

6.  In  thick  or  hazy  weather,  when  the  people  in  the  vigias,  or  look-outs, 
on  land,  are  unable  to  discover  vessels,  on  firing  a  few  shots,  the  boats  stand 
off  to  sea,  but  not  beyond  soimdings.  In  stormy  weather,  when  they  can- 
not venture  off,  the  people  repair  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  harbour,  to  make 
iast  cables  on  shore,  and  do  everything  else  in  their  power  to  assist  vessels 
approaching.  . 

At  the  distance  of  5  leagues  ^om  Port  Passage,  the  deptli  without  vai*ies  from 
100  to  mo  fathoms ;  and  at  one  league,  from  *25  to  30  fathoms ;  in  some  places 
rock  and  in  others  sand.  The  prevailing  winds  hereabout  arc,  in  winter,  from 
the  S.W.  and  N.W.  quarters,  in  general  with  rain.  In  summer,  gales  from 
E.  and  N.E.,  with  clear  open  weather,  are  frequent.  The  currents  generally 
follow  the  direction  of  the  winds. 

If  a  vessel  bound  for  Port  Passage  should  find  the  wind  blowing  hard  from 
west,  the  safest  way  will  be  not  to  attempt  this  harbour,  but  to  rmi,  if  possible, 
into  that  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  stay  there  until  the  wind  or  weather  changes ; 
or,  if  more  to  the  westward,  she  may  be  sheltered  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Ata- 
laya,  or  Look-out  Point,  of  Guetaria,  7^  miles  from  St.  Sebastian,  as  tlie  an- 
chorage there  is  safe  and  easily  taken. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN. — To  the  westward  of  Port  Passage  is  the  high  and  steep  Point 
of  Atalaya,  with  a  shoal  at  2  cables*  lengtli  from  it,  on  wliich  the  sea  breaks, 
when  there  is  even  but  little  swell.  There  is  a  passage  between  the  shoal  and 
the  land,  through  which  a  vessel  may  ventm^e  in  cose  of  necessity. 

The  northern  point  of  Moimt  OrguUo,  or  the  high  land  of  St.  Sebastian,  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Point  Atalaya ;  it  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  has  on 
its  summit  the  large  Castle  of  La  Mota.  Within  the  hill,  on  the  S.E.,  is  the 
fortified  Town  of  St  Sebastian,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Gui- 
pazcoa,  and  the  seat  of  its  commerce. 

The  lighthouse  on  Moimt  OrgiiUo  shows  a  fixed  white  light  at  203  feet 
above  the  sea,  visible  1 5  miles.  It  is  lighted  only  during  the  winter  months, 
or  from  the  14th  of  September  to  the  8rd  of  May. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  the  small  Island  of  Sta.  Clara,  upon  which  is 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  this  saint  The  island  is  of  moderate  height,  although 
much  lower  than  the  hills  on  either  side  the  bay,  and  is  somewhat  nigged. 
The  passage  between  it  and  Mount  Igueldo  on  the  west  is  almost  closed  up 
by  several  ledges  of  rocks,  leaving  only  one  narrow  channel  for  small  craft ; 
but  that  between  the  island  and  Mount  Orgullo  on  the  east  side,  is  clean,  and 
has  a  depth  in  the  middle  of  from  9  to  10  fathoms,  but  only  Q,  fathoms  near 
the  sides. 

Without  the  harbour,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie 
Island  of  Sta.  Clara,  is  a  rocky  shoal,  named  La  Baucba,  which  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  island,  and  runs  parallel  to  it.  The  soundings  on  it  are  from 
8  to  ^  fathoms,  with  7  to  1 1  fatlioms  all  round,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  when 
there  is  a  swell. 

To  enter  the  bay,  keeping  clear  of  La  Boncha,  bring  ^t. 'B\\.Y\\\ci\^TCL  i^' •«> 
Church  (which  stand/sr  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  a  risin^^  gtouwOi  wvijx  \5i^» 
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shore,  and  is  the  largest  building  in  that  quarter)  in  a  line  with  Mount  Orda- 
buro  (which  stands  hiland,  having* two  peaks  on  its  summit),  and  bearmg  S. 
by  E.  \  E.  By  following  this  direction,  until  the  town  of  Guetaria  is 
hidden  by  the  northernmost  part  of  Mount  Igueldo,  you  will  be  within 
the  shoal,  and  may  make  for  that  anchorage  in  the  bay  which  seems  most 
convenient. 

The  common  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  about  a  cablets  length  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Sta.  Clara  Island,  but  it  will  admit  only  two  at  a  time,  in 
from  4^  to  5  fathoms,  mooring  with  4  anchors  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  as,  from  the  small  extent  of  deep  water,  there  is  not  room  for  them  to 
swing  roimd.  All  the  cables  and  anchors  should  be  good,  because  those  to 
the  N.E.  and  N.W.  have  to  resist  the  heavy  sea  setting  in  when  the  wind  is 
to  N.W.,  and  those  to  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  have  to  resist  the  eflux  of  water  out 
of  the  bay.  Cables  may  also  be  made  fast  to  the  rocks  of  the  island,  taking 
care  to  ser\'e  them  well  to  the  length  of  30  fathoms,  as  the  bottom  is  rocky 
close  around  the  island.  At  a  greater  distance  the  ground  is  clear  and  good. 
Small  vessels  may  come-to  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  in  2^  and  8 
fatlioms. 

For  the  protection  of  vessels  trading  with  the  town,  there  are  piers,  within 
which  vessels  of  300  tons  may  enter  at  high  water,  but  when  the  tide  is  out 
they  lie  dry  on  a  hard  bottom.  In  a  gale  from  the  N.W.  it  is  very  hazardous 
to  run  for  the  piers,  for  the  vessel  must  come-to  opposite  the  outer  one,  per- 
fectly exposed,  and  at  high  water  precisely,  when  some  of  the  shore  boats 
must  be  employed  to  convey  a  cable  to  the  ship,  by  which  the  people  on  the 
pier  heave  her  within  the  heads. 

From  Mount  Igueldo  to  the  River  Orrio,  an  extent  of  5  miles,  the  coast  is 
high  and  precipitous,  and  from  two  small  projecting  points  are  some  detached 
rocks,  wifli  gi'ound  which  appears  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  hence  the  second 
point  is  named  Tierra  Blanca.  The  latter  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Agudo, 
which  sen-es  as  a  mark  for  the  coast.  The  mouth  of  the  River  Orrio  lies  be- 
tween high  land  on  eacli  side,  and  on  its  bar  is  a  depth  of  only  one  foot  at 
low  water ;  the  river,  therefore,  is  frequented  by  vessels  no  larger  than  fishing 
boats  and  small  craft. 

From  Orrio  westward  the  coast  continues  high  and  steep  to  Point  Mairuari, 
a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  An  islet  of  the  same  name  lies  off  tlie  point, 
which  is  of  moderate  height,  and  surroimded  with  reefs.  Hence  follows  the 
sandy  cove  of  Saraus,  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  west  point  of  which,  named  Itegui, 
is  high  and  steep. 

About  7^  miles  to  the  westward,  from  the  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian,  i9 
the  Atalaya,  or  Look-out  Point,  of  Guetaria.  It  is  the  north  point  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Antonio,  which  has  a  chapel  on  its  top.  The  island  is  rather 
elevated,  and  joined  to  the  main  by  a  pier,  so  as  to  afford  a  safe  harbour  for 
small  vessels :  but  those  of  a  larger  class  may  anchor  securely  on  the  east 
side  of  the  pier  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  being  well  protected  from  all  winds  from 
the  S.W.  to  N.N.W.,  but  is  entii-ely  open  to  other  winds.  This  road  may  be 
readily  known,  when  near  the  land,  by  the  island ;  but  at  a  distance  the  island 
is  not  distinguishable  from  the  main  land.  In  a  state  of  uncertainty,  if  th^ 
flat  shore  of  Saraus  be  made,  this  will  be  a  certain  guide. 

Ships  bound  to  Port  Passage,  with  the  w*md  hard  at  West  will  do  well  to 
come-to  in  this  road,  as  the  anchorage  is  safe  and  easily  taken.  Its  only 
disatlvantage  is,  that  should  the  wind  come  round  to  North,  which,  however, 
s^)f]om  blows  on  this  coast,  it  is  generally  very  strong,  and  vessels  must  thdn 
i/^^  their  hest  to  get  off  shore  that  circumstances  will  allow. 
A^boiit  a  mile  and  one-third  from  the  Atalaya  of  Guetaria,  is  the  little  Biret 
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Samaja.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar,  which  renders  entering  difficult.  It  is  used 
only  by  fisMng-boats,  or  small  vessels  that  go  to  load  witli  iron,  brou^b.t  from 
the  interior.  On  the  west  point,  which  is  high,  broad,  and  steep,  with  rocks 
extending  about  a  cable  s  length  from  its  base,  is  a  small  house,  used  us  a 
watch-tower. 

At  the  distance  of  4  miles  from  this  look-out,  is  the  eastern  point  of  the 
^Yer  Deba,  which  is  high  and  precipitous,  with  some  rocks  at  its  base,  aud  a 
large  hermitage  at  its  summit,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine.  The  coast  through- 
out this  extent  is  all  high  and  steep,  and  the  shore  not  veiy  clean.  At  l^ 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  tliis  river,  is  the  Point  of  Piedra  Blanca,  so  named 
from  the  white  gullies  in  it,  which  appear  very  conspicuously  at  the  distiuice 
of  6  or  7  leagues,  and  point  out  the  situation  of  the  river. 

The  River  Deba  is  large,  with  a  depth  of  5  to  6  fathoms,  excepting  at  the 
mouth,  where  there  is  a  shallow  and  dangerous  bar,  but  it  is  visited,  during 
the  summer,  by  some  small  vessels,  for  timber  and  wool.  From  hence  the 
coast  continues  high  and  steep  to  the  little  harbour  of  Montrica,  which  has 
two  piers.  The  points  of  tlie  cove  are  closely  surrounded  with  rocks, 
near  to  which  is  a  depth  of  7  fathoms.  Two  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Montrica  is  the  River  Ondarrua,  a  place  of  no  consequence  but  to  small 
fishing-vessels. 

St.  Nicolas'  Island,  at  3J  miles  from  the  River  Ondarrua,  is  joined  to  tlie 
main  land  by  a  neck  of  sand,  uncovered  at  low  water.  It  is  an  islet  of  mid- 
dling height,  with  a  hermitage  and  battery  on  it.  Within  it  is  the  little 
haven  of  Lequeitio,  which  admits  fishing  and  other  small  vessels.  A  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  this  is  the  Hennitagc  of  St.  Catlierme,  with  a  watch- 
tower  on  a  projecting  point  of  moderate  elevation,  pei'pendicular  towards  the 
sea,  and  of  a  black  colour,  the  singularity  of  which  marks  this  part  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  tlie  Height  of  Leq  leitio,  which  stands  at  tlie  distiuice  of  a 
mile  from  the  Hermitage.  This  height  or  hiU  is  lofty  and  irregulai',  and  its 
summit  is  crowned  with  a  small  flat  peak. 

At  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  St.  Catherine's  Point  is  the  Point  of  Hea, 
which  is  low  and  rocky,  with  some  large  rocks  about  it,  but  a  little  farther  on, 
,  the  shore  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  fonniiig  a  bay  rocky  all  over.  Cape 
Ogouno,  which  is  high,  of  a  red  colour,  and  perpendicular  over  tlie  sea,  is  5  J 
miles  from  the  same  point.  This  cape  is  an  excellent  land  mark,  there 
bein^  no  other  like  it  on  the  coast.  The  Isle  of  Isaro,  surrounded 
with  shoals  and  rocks,  lies  2  miles  from  Cape  Ogouno,  and  there  is  a  [>as- 
sage  between  it  and  the  main,  of  12  fathoms.  Within  this  island  is 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Mondaca,  impeded  by  a  shallow  bar,  but  inside 
it  is  deep. 

The  Harbour  of  Bermeo,  a  small  creek,  lies  IJ  mile  from  Isaro.  Its  en- 
trance is  only  a  cable's  length  in  breadth,  and  is  open  to  tlie  lO.N.E.  On  the 
X.W.  side  is  the  town,  with  a  pier,  for  fishing  and  coasting-vessels,  of  which 
many  belong  to  it,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  harbour  is  drj'  at  low  water. 
The  way  in  is  by  tlie  S.E.  point,  as  on  the  N.W.  side  are  several  shoals. 

At  tlire^-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  to^^-n  of  Bermeo  is  Point  Uguerray, 
which  is  steep  over  the  sea,  and  has  a  battery  upon  it.     In  this  space  there  . 
are  several  rocks  lying  near  the  shore. 

Gape  Machicaco  is  S^  miles  from  the  Island  of  Isaro.  It  is  not  very  high 
but  steep,  and  has  a  number  of  high  rocks  about  its  base.  Within  the  point, 
the  ground  gradually  rises  at  an  inclination  of  about  SO'*  above  the  horizon, 
forming  at  last  a  high,  broad,  and  wooded  hill.  At  about  half  ww^' 
up  the  slope  is  a  sudden  break  in  tlie  face  of  the  hill,  n\\\\v!\\  \^  \\s^e\\\ 
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every  direction  between  W.S.W.  southward,  to  E.S.E.  (by  compass),  and 
serves  to  distinguish  the  cape  from  other  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 


A.  Cope  Machicaoo  bearing  S.  S9i  deg.  W.  (true),  distant  8  leogaes.— B.  Land  nearest  to  Bilbao. 

On  Gape  Machicaco  there  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  alight  of  a  natural  colour, 
at  an  elevation  of  285  Castilian  feet,  visible  from  18  to  20  miles  in  clear 
weather.  It  is  represented  to  be  of  the  first  Catadioptic  order  of  FresneFs 
system,  and  flashes  at  intervals  of  four  minutes. 

At  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Cape  Machicaco  is  Aqjiech  Islet, 
which  is  high,  broad,  and  steep,  but  clear  to  seaward,  and  at  1 J  mile  from  the 
same  cape,  is  another  joined  to  the  land  by  a  bridge,  and  having  a  chapel 
on  it.     Behind  this  the  land  is  high  and  rugged. 

Between  the  Fosse  of  Cap  Breton  and  Cape  Machicaco,  there  are  generally 
foimd,  at  2  miles  from  the  coast,  soundings  of  soft  mud,  mixed  with  fine  sand. 
This  muddy  bottom  is  limited  towards  the  East  by  the  edge  of  a  great  flat  of 
irregular  rocks,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and 
by  &e  small  flat  of  isolated  rocks  before  the  River  of  Bayonne,  both  of  which 
were  examined  in  1826  by  the  sur\'eying  party  acting  under  the  orders  of  M. 
Beautemps  Beaupre. 

The  bottom,  between  Cape  Machicaco  and  Cape  Ortegal,  offers  nothing 
remarkable  to  favour  an  approach.  The  bottom  is  frequently  lost  in  180 
fathoms,  at  a  distance  not  much  beyond  12  miles  from  the  coast,  but  as  you 
are  then  in  sight  of  land,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance.  Here  you  may 
determine  the  position  of  your  ship,  by  taking  bearings  of  the  land,  which,  in 
ordinary  weather,  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  Upon  the  chart 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  have  added  some  views  of  the  principal  headlands  of 
the  coast,  which  will  doubtless  prove  valuable. 

The  Spanish  pilots,  and  many  fishermen,  have  reported,  that  upon  several 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  after  having  lost  soundings  with  a  line  of  180  and 
23)  fathoms,  banks  are  met  with  of  70  and  90  fathoms  ;  but  the  French  sur- 
veyors were  not  able  to  verity  the  assertion. 

Cape  Ortegal,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  has  soundings 
round  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  as  the  bottom  is  not  lost  with  a  line  of 
180  fathoms,  till  you  are  about  25  miles  from  the  land.  The  quality  of  the 
bottom  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  cape,  and  hence  to  Cape  Finisterre,  is 
almost  always  of  muddy  sand,  or  sand  and  mud.  the  rocky  bottom  extending 
only  2  or  3  miles  from  the  cape. 

Cape  Villano  lies  about  6  J  miles  from  Cape  Machicaco,  and  is  high,  broad, 
and  precipitous.  Between  the  two  capes  there  is  a  bay  surrounded  with  high 
grounds,  and  two  small  spots  of  beach,  with  two  little  fishing-villages,  the 
first  named  B  iquio  and  the  second  Armenta.  There  is  also,  about  midway 
between  the  headlands,  a  sharp-pointed  hill,  named  the  Alto  of  Plensia,  which 
is  the  most  elevated  groimd  in  this  tract,  and  senes  to  point  out  the  situation 
of  the  two  capes. 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  Cape  Villano,  is  a  small  low  islet  close  to 

the  land  :  the  point  of  land  near  the  S.W.  side  of  it  is  less  elevated  than  the 

iTc//ist  to  the  castwfir^,  but  equally  steep  and  precipitous.     Nearly  a  mile  to 
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the  southward  from  this  point,  is  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  Plensia,  opeu 
to  the  N.W.,  and  fonned  by  two  liigh  rugged  points  of  a  reddish  colour,  but 
impeded  by  a  shallow  bar,  which  frequently  changes. 

To  this  river  belongs  a  considerable  number  of  coasting-vessels,  which  are 
employed  in  transporting  iron-ore  for  the  different  forges  in  the  country,  and 
timber  for  the  Arsenal  and  Dock-yard  at  Ferrol  The  town  is  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance. 

BILBAO.— At  5}  miles,  W.S.W.,  from  the  island  ofif  Cape  Villano,  lies  Point 
Gfdea,  between  which  and  Plensia  the  shore  is  moderately  high  and  even,  but 
steep  over  the  sea :  as  this  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  it  appears,  at  a  distanco, 
like  a  tract  of  sand-hills.     A  range  of  rocks  appears  along  it. 

On  Point  Galea  there  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  fixed  light,  at  an  elevation 
of  416  Castilian  feet,  visible  US  miles  :  it  is  situated  5200  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  point 

The  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Bilbao  lies  between  Point  Galea  and, Point  Lu- 
zuero,  its  western  boundary,  distant  from  each  other  3  miles,  W.  by  N.  and 
E.  by  S.  When  coming  from  the  eastward,  Bilbao  may  easily  be  known  by 
the  white  appearance  of  Galea  Point,  and  the  wide  opening  of  this  bay,  and 
these  marks,  together  with  the  sharp-pointed  hills  of  Luzuero,  Serantes,  and 
the  south  peak,  will  soon  point  it  out  to  the  mariner  from  the  westward. 
The  red  point  of  St.  Ignacio,  lies  half  a  mile  within  Galea  Point :  it  has  seve- 
ral rocks  lying  off  it,  one  of  which  appears  like  a  buoy  when  seen  at  low 
water,  and  is  named  the  Pilot*s  Rock.  Between  this  and  the  Point  and  BaU 
teiy  of  Begona,  fiEirther  on,  is  the  town  of  Argota,  having  a  snudl  pier. 


A.  Serantes  Monntain. 

The  entrance  to  the  River  Bilbao  is  formed  by  two  piers,  that  run  from  the 
bar  to  the  town.  Ou  the  west  side,  at  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  within  the  piers, 
is  the  town  of  Portugalete,  off  which  is  the  best  anchorage  in  the  hai-bour ; 
old  guns  are  fixed  in  the  groimd  on  the  quays,  to  which  the  cables  may  be 
fastened.  On  the  outer  bar,  off  Santurce,  which  is  changeable,  there  is  a 
depth  of  about  4  feet  at  low  water.  The  chief  and  other  pilots  employed  on 
the  bar  and  river  reside  at  Santurce.  In  winter  a  heavy  sea  sets  into  the  bay, 
which  at  times  renders  it  impossible  for  the  pilots  to  go  off. 

If  coming  in  when  the  tide  does  not  serve  for  taking  the  bar,  with  an  un- 
favourable wind,  you  may  come-to  in  the  bay,  midway  between  the  outer 
points  of  Luzuero  and  Galea,  bringing  the  latter  in  a  line  with  Cape  Villano, 
in  16  fatlioms,  with  sandy  bottom.  There  is  here  sufficient  room,  in  case  a 
heavy  on-shore  wind  should  bring  home  the  anchor  or  pai't  the  cable,  to  l<^t 
go  a  second  anclior,  before  tlie  ship  can  get  ashore.  In  summer,  you  may 
lie  nearer  to  the  land,  in  from  10  or  12  fatlioms,  all  the  bottom  being  of  sand. 

The  following  Instructions  for  entering  the  port  were  given  by  Mr  Henry 
Thompson,  of  H.M.  ship  **  Saracen,"  in  1836  : — 

**  It  is  high  water  on  the  bar  at  full  and  change  at  3h.  p.m.,  and  at  Bilbao 
at  8h.  '20m.  p.m.  Spring  tides  rise  13  feet,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
ill  July,  1836.  was  ilir  W. 

'*  Vessels  bound  to  this  j^Ver,  in  fine  weather,  \v'i\\  gcxiex^Y^  ^w^  ^S\.^\.^  ^ 
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short  distance  ^om  the  land,  as  many  of  the  fishermen  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  are  pilots. 

"  In  standing  toward  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  chief  pilot 
will  always  be  found  in  attendance,  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  known  from 
others  by  having  a  red  flag  flying,  which  boat  is  to  be  kept  in  a  line  with  the 
western  pier  head,  as  the  leading  mark  over  the  bar.  The  bar  is  sounded 
daily  by  this  pilot  (when  the  wind  and  weather  will  permit),  otherwise  it  can- 
not be  depended  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  sands  of  which  it  is  composed 
frequently  shifting.  But,  in  bad  weather,  when  boats  cannot  go  out,  on  the 
appearance  of  any  vessel  standing  into  the  bay,  if  the  bar  is  considered  passa- 
ble, a  red  fiag  is  hoisted  on  a  point  of  land  about  half  a  mile  outside  Santurce, 
a  smidl  village  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  bar ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
chief  pilot  stations  himself  on  the  western  pier  head,  with  a  red  flag  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  guides  vessels  across  the  bar,  waving  it  to  starboard  or 
port,  as  necessary.* 

**  If  the  bar  is  not  passable,  a  white  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  same  point  of 
land,  and  kept  flying  during  the  time  any  vessel  is  seen  in  the  ofhing.  In 
this  case,  I  would  recommend,  during  the  winter  months,  any  vessels  to  pro- 
ceed to  Santona,  a  port  about  17  miles  to  the  westward,  and  there  await  for 
moderate  weather.  The  state  of  the  bar  is  generally  known  by  the  pilots  of 
that  port,  and  the  anchorage  there  is  also  good. 

"  During  the  summer  months,  I  would  recommend  vessels  to  stand  off  and 
on,  keeping  outside  the  bay,  and  well  to  the  westward,  to  avoid  being  driven 
on  Cape  Villano  by  the  north-west  swell,  which  is  a  common  occurrence  when 
the  winds  fail.  Anchoring  in  the  bay  is  not  recommended  under  any  circimi- 
stances,  except  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day,  to  await  a  tide,  as  the  riding 
is  very  heavy ;  and  should  a  vessel  part  her  cables,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  work  out  against  the  heavy  north-west  swell. 

"It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  n^arks  for  taking  vessels  up  and  down  the 
river,  its  navigation  being  very  intricate,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  shoals. 

"  Between  Portugalete  and  Olaveaga,  there  are  several  muddy  flats,  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  sides  of  the  river,  with  only  8  feet  at  the  deepest  part  at  low 
water ;  and  between  Olaveaga  and  Bilbao,  there  are  similar  shoals  extending 
the  whole  way  across  the  river,  which  are  baroly  covered  at  low  water,  spring 
tides.  The  river  is  navigable  at  high  water,  spring  tides,  for  vessels  drawing 
9  feet  water,  as  far  as  Bilbao;  those  drawing  lH  feet  to  Olaveaga;  those 
drawing  15  feet  may  lie  at  Saroza,  San  Nicolas,  and  Portugalete. 

"  The  general  mark  for  crossing  the  bar,  for  boats  and  small  vessels  (say, 
those  drawing  8  feet),  is  to  bring  the  churches  of  Portugalete  and  Cestaos  in 
one,  standing  on  with  this  mark  until  having  arrived  half-way  between  the 
point  of  land  named  El  Campello  (which  is  the  one  on  which  the  red  and 
white  flags  are  hoisted  to  show  the  state  of  the  bar)  and  the  village  of  San- 
turce ;  the  western  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  will  then  be  end  on, 
which  is  the  leading  mark  over  the  bar;  and  when  abreast  of  the  house 
named  Casa  de  Campo  Grande,  which  stands  alone,  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  Santurce  toward  the  pier  head,  haul  over  for  the  middle  of  tlie 
river,  to  avoid  a  ridge  of  loose  stones,  extending  a  little  more  than  a  cablets 
length  fiom,  and  in  a  line  with,  the  western  pier  head,  with  only  4  feet  over 
it  at  low  water.  There  is  a  similar  ridge  stretching  out  about  two  cables* 
len^h  from  the  eastern  pier  head,  dry  at  low  water,  which  will  also  be  avoided 
by  following  the  above  du'cctions.     Steer  midway  between  the  two  piers  imtil 


^^r7  /he  Bng  being  waved  to  bterboard,  it  is  meant  that  the  vessers  head  is  to  gu  to  starboard,  of 
w^  life  IieJia  to  norL 


^ioarsf,  ilte  I/ehv  to  port. 
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abreast  of  Portugalete,  at  which  place  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  bridge,  named  Las  Siete  Ojos,  or  the  Seven  Eyes, 
its  having  7  arches. 

"  After  crossing  the  bar  and  being  between  the  two  piers,  which  form  the 
entrance  of  the  river  (if  boats  have  not  been  able  to  go  out),  a  pilot  will  be 
found  in  readiness  to  go  on  board  to  bring  the  vessel  to  an  anclior,  or,  if  the 
wind  and  tide  will  permit,  to  proceed  direct  up  the  river.  Should  the  wind 
prove  otherwise,  bullocks  are  provided  by  the  pilots  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
vessels  up  and  down  the  river,  there  being  a  good  stone  pier  on  the  left  hand 
aide,  all  ^e  way  to  Bilbao. 

**  The  largest  vessels  the  pilots  will  take  over  the  bar,  are  those  not  drawing 
more  than  15  feet  water,  but,  in  this  case,  it  must  be  with  a  smooth  sea  on  the 
bar,  and  a  commanding  breeze,  at  the  top  of  high  water,  spring  tides.  The 
pilots  generally  dislike  taking  in  such  large  vessels,  as  the  bar  is  very  danger- 
ous, and  cannot  always  be  depended  on. 

"  I  understand  firom  the  pilots,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations  during 
two  years  in  the  river,  that  although  the  bar  frequently  shifts,  in  a  short  time 
it  returns  to  the  position  as  expressed  in  the  chart,  and  averages  that  position 
9  months  in  the  year.  A  north-westerly  gale  has  more  effect  in  shifting  its 
position,  and  often  turns  the  channel  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S ;  at  which 
time  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  has  then  generally  less  water  on  it.  I  have 
seen  it  at  extraordinary  spring  tides  left  nearly  dry,  so  that  people  walked 
across  (there  being  at  that  time  about  one  foot  of  water),  but  the  above-men- 
tioned  marks  will  always  take  boats  and  small  vessels  across  at  high  water." 
— XauUeal  Magazine,  1837,  Page  46. 

The  town  of  Santurce  is  small,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  has  a 
pier  and  harbour  fit  for  small  craft ;  from  hence  to  Point  Sevallo  the  distance 
is  3  miles,  in  a  N.W.  by  N.  direction,  the  moimtain  of  Seiuntes  lying  between, 
and  the  land  in  general  being  high  and  rocky.  About  half  a  mile  faither  on, 
in  the  same  direction,  are  the  poiut  and  sharp  topped  hill  of  Luzuero. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Point  Luzuero  are  the  Bay  and  Bai*  of  Somorrostro,  which 
is  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  and  is  used  chiefly  by  those  which  take  in  the  iron 
ore,  obtained  from  the  numerous  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  going  into 
this  bay  you  must  keep  under  the  western  shore,  where  ai*e  a  battery  and  the 
diapel  of  Na  Sra  del  Soccorro.  On  the  eastern  side  is  an  extensive  low  shore, 
visible  5  or  6  leagues  off,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  bay. 

From  Somorrostro  the  coast  runs  high  and  bold,  a  distance  of  about  j2|  miles, 
to  the  village  and  small  bay  of  Onton,  which  is  so  very  full  of  rocks  as  not  to 
be  used  even  by  the  coasters.  From  Onton  the  coast  runs  high  and  steep  3 
miles  to  the  Island  of  St.  Anne,  near  Castro  Urdiales.  In  tliis  space  lies  the 
town  of  Megono  with  its  shallow  bay,  which  is  too  shoal  to  admit  any  tiling  but 
the  small  craft  which  load  with  iron-oi'e. 

Castro  is  a  bay  of  no  great  depth,  fonned  by  tlie  Point  of  Catolino  and  St. 
Anne's  Island.  This  island  is  connected  to  tlie  main  by  a  bridge,  and  has  on 
it  a  hermitage  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  town  of  Castro  extends 
from  the  point  to  which  the  island  is  joined,  towards  the  S.W.,  and  from  the 
same  point  a  pier  runs  southerly,  which,  with  another  beginning  at  tlie  town, 
leaving  only  a  small  channel  between  them,  forms  a  small  shelter  for  coasters. 
At  low  water  vessels  lie  dry,  excepting  towards  the  middle  of  the  north  pier 
and  the  entrance,  where  small  craft  remain  afloat  at  low  water  of  even  spring 
tides. 

Vessels  may  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Castro,  S.E.  from  the  pier,  in  7  to  8 
fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with  a  cable  made  fast  on  St.  Auuen  I-jsWv^.    '^wV* 
this  can  be  done  only  in  fine  weather ^  or  when  waiting  for  a  IvOie,  «iivWxi^wtv^ 
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it,  they  must  give  a  good  berth  to  the  Point  of  St.  Anne,  off  which  rocks  ex- 
tend in  an  easterly  direction  to  about  one-third  of  a  cable's  length.  In  the 
town  there  is  a  good  depot  of  cables,  anchors,  ^c,  from  which  vessels  may  be 
supplied. 

A  short  distance  from  St.  Anne's  Island  is  a  small  islet  close  to  the  shore ; 
and  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  St,  Anne's  Point,  is  the  Point  of  Rava- 
nal,  which  is  very  low,  but  steep  over  the  water,  and  has  a  watch-tower  on  its 
summit,  a  little  back  from  the  shore.  Between  these  two  spots  is  a  rocliy  bay 
of  low  land,  with  a  number  of  large  rocks  in  it,  some  above,  others  under 
water,  running  in  about  half  a  mile.  On  the  N.W.  side  is  a  small  place  named 
Urdiales.  This  bay  affords  no  shelter,  besides  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
bottom  is  stone  and  rock. 

At  1^  mile  from  Point  Ravanal,  is  a  small  island  named  Insua«  which  is 
almost  constantly  washed  over  by  the  sea.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island 
is  an  headland  of  the  same  name,  and  between  them  is  a  passage  of  sufficient 
depth  for  small  craft.     Between  these  points  the  coast  is  rocky,  low,  and  even. 

From  Insua  Point  the  shore  runs  westward  IJ  mile  to  Point  Islares,  which 
is  low  and  rocky,  and  has  two  large  rocks  close  to  it,  being  the  south  point  of  the 
Bay  of  Orinon.  Between  these  two  points  the  shore  forms  a  low  rocky  bight 
of  no  use,  with  the  places  named  Sandigo  and  Islares.  At  this  point  ends  the 
tract  named  the  Mountain  of  Serredo,  wh'ch  commences  at  Castro,  but  although 
it  is  high  land,  it  is  not  much  noticed  at  sea,  being  confounded  with  much 
higher  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  little  more  than  3  miles  from  Point  Ravanal,  is  Sonavia  Point,  which 
is  in  general  even,  but  higher  at  the  extremity  than  back  from  the  sea,  so 
that  at  a  distance  it  looks  like  an  island.  This  is  the  north  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Orinon,  which  is  1 J  mile  in  depth,  and  has  a  river  at  the  bottom.  At 
the  entrance  is  a  sandy  bar,  and  it  is  used  only  by  small  coasters  which  take 
in  h'on-ore. 

From  Point  Sonavia  rises  up  a  high  mountain  named  Candina,  which  is 
flat  on  the  summit,  and  covered  with  a  number  of  green  spots.  These,  with 
the  white  rocks  and  cliff  of  which  it  consists,  present  an  agreeable  view  in  all 
directions,  and  afford  an  excellent  mark  for  knowing  the  coast.  From  hence 
the  shore  runs  bold  with  two  small  headlands,  the  land  lowering  down  to  the 
Point  of  Rastrillar,  or  the  comer,  as  it  is  named,  of  Laredo,  lying  West,  d| 
miles,  from  Sonavia. 

8ANT0NA. — This  harbour  is  boimded  by  a  high  and  steep  hill  with  the  coast 
on  the  south  side.  On  the  opposite  side  the  Point  Rastiillar  appears  high, 
broad,  and  uneven,  and  with  a  black  colour,  and  has  some  large  rocks  under 
it,  and  shoals  on  the  western  and  southern  sides. 

A  bank,  named  the  Doncel,  lies  at  about  one-third  over  from  the  Hill  of 
Santona,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  bar ;  it  has  Q  or  3  fathoms  over  it 
at  low  water.  To  the  westward  of  this,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  a  sand 
bank,  named  El  Pitorra,  extending  westwardly  to  the  lengtl^  of  3^^  cables,  and 
its  central  part  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  Between  this  bank  and  the  hill  the 
channel  into  the  harbour  is  only  2  cables*  length  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of 
41^  to  7  fathoms. 

To  sail  into  this  port  you  should  keep  within  a  short  distance  of  Point 
Frayle,  which  is  a  strange  peaked  eminence,  supposed  to  resemble  a  friar, 
being  the  eastern  part  of  Santona  Hill,  and  take  care  to  steer  clear  of  Merana 
shoal,  which  lies  N.E.  by  E.,  two  cables'  length,  from  the  point.  You  may 
then  run  along  shore,  at  the* same  distance,  until  Carlos  Battery,  on  its  south 
f^oint,  eomos  in  one  with  the  convent  of  St  Francis  de  Ano ;  this  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbour,  at  tlie  foot,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
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some  name,  which  is  high  and  round  like  a  haycock,  and  much  covered  with 
trees.  This  hill,  from  its  situation  and  figure,  can  never  he  mistaken  for  any 
other ;  nor  can  the  convent  itself,  as  it  is  the  only  huilding  to  he  seen  in  this 
quarter. 

Keep  this  last  mark  on  until  you  have  passed  the  har,  or  until  you  come 
near  to  the  Carlos  Battery ;  then  haul  to  the  S.W.  towards  the  steeple  of 
Cicero,  hy  which  the  shallows  of  Carlos  Battery  will  he  avoided ;  hut  take 
care  not  to  proceed  too  far  to  the  S.W.  lest  you  touch  on  the  Pittoro.  You 
will  now  see  St.  Martin's  Batteiy,  which  is  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Hill  of 
Santona,  then  keep  in  mid-channel  for  the  town  of  Santona,  and  anchor  in  6 
to  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  mooring  either  E.  or  W.  according  to  the  set  of 
the  tides. 

A  vessel  may  anchor  S.S.E.  or  S.W.  by  S.  from  Point  Frayle,  by  bringing 
St  Carlos  Castle  in  one  with  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  de  Ano  ;  but  in  ^es 
fit>m  the  eastward  of  North,  it  is  neither  safe  to  run  ^om  here  into  the  harbour, 
or  weather  Sonavia  Point. 

This  harbour  is  much  frequented  by  vessels  when,  owing  to  heavy  north- 
westerly gales,  they  are  prevented  from  attempting  the  Bai*  of  Bilbao,  which 
in  these  circumstances  becomes  very  dangerous ;  also  by  vessels  prevented  by 
stress  of  weather  from  making  Santander  Harbour. 

Santona  to  Santandrb. — About  a  mile  from  the  north-westerly  part  of 
the  Hill  of  Santona  is  the  Point  of  Brusco,  which  is  high  and  broad,  but  not 
projecting ;  an^l  between  these  is  a  large  beach,  named  the  Arenal  or  Sand- 
hills of  Berria,  with  low  and  marshy  land  to  the  southward,  extending  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Santona.  This  low  land  gives  the  hill  the  appearance  of  an 
island,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  ships  may  run  that  way  to  the  har- 
bour. 

From  the  Point  of  Brusco  the  coast  continues  of  moderate  height  along  the 
shore,  but  rises  high  in  the  interior.  Nearly  4  miles  from  the  Hill  of  San- 
tona is  the  Point  of  Garfanta,  which  is  low,  and  has  some  small  rocky  islands 
on  its  west  side.  On  the  east  side  of  this  point  is  a  bay  and  beach  covered 
with  rocks,  and  a  small  town  named  Noxa,  having  a  church  visible  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

At  1}  mile  from  the  Point  of  Garfanta  is  Cape  Quejo,  which  is  not  very 
high,  but  rugged  and  of  red  colom*.  At  a  distance  its  summit  appears  to  be 
level,  bi't  this  illusion  is  dispersed  when  a  nearer  approach  is  made,  as  it  then 
appears  uneven.  On  it  is  a  small  house,  which  serves  as  a  watcii-tower.  To 
the  eastward  of  the  cape  is  a  bight,  containing  some  small  islands,  and  near 
to  the  cape  is  a  rivulet,  which  di*ies  at  low  water,  and  is  only  used  by  fishing- 
boats  belonging  to  a  place  named  Isla.  The  enti-ance  of  the  river  is  not  very 
easily  distinguishable,  as  it  is  formed  by  two  small  rocky  points  running  a  veiy 
short  way  out. 

A  little  more  than  3  miles  from  Cape  Quejo  is  Cape  Ajo,  wliheh  is  a  little 
lower  than  the  fonner,  and  level  on  its  summit,  but  cut  down  peri)endicularly 
one-half  of  its  height,  and  forming  a  small  headland  at  the  extremity.  Be- 
tween the  capes  the  shore  bends  inwards,  and  has  a  beach  at  the  bottom  ;.  and 
near  Cape  Ajo  there  is  a  rivulet  which  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
is  navigable  at  low  water  for  small  craft  up  to  Ajo,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  tlie  sea. 

About  2  miles  from  Cape  Ajo  is  Cape  Qnintres,  having  an  appearance  nearly 
similar,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  higher  and  has  a  whitish  colour. 
From  hence  the  coast  nms  lower,  but  is  abr  pC  and  has  the  same  colour,  to 
Cape  Galisano,  a  distance  of  '^  miles,  at  the  same  time  be\K\\\\^vi\\\>\^\\v^^ct\^, 
and  forming  a  smjill  rockv  bay. 
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Cape  Langre  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  ^om  Cape  Galisano,  the  inter- 
mediate space  heing  a  small  bight,  in  which  is  a  rivulet  leading  to  Galisano. 
This  cape  is  low  and  rocky,  and  has  near  it  a  place  of  the  same  name. 

8AMTANDEB. — The  entrance  to  this  port  lies  between  Cape  Langre  and  Cape 
Mayor,  which  are  nearly  4  miles  asmider.  From  Cape  Langre  the  coast  runs 
about  H  mile  to  the  Island  of  Sta.  Marina,  which  lies  very  close  to  the  shore, 
being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  passable  for  boats.  In  tlie  middle 
of  the  entrance  near  Point  del  Puerto,  is  another  small  island,  named  Monro, 
which  is  high  and  steep,  and  has  a  large  rock  close  to  its  east  side,  and  a  shoal 
at  a  cable's  length  to  the  N.W.  of  it :  in  all  other  respects  the  island  is  clean, 
and  has  deep  water  about  it. 

Cape  Mayor,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  steep,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  it,  which  shows  a  light,  298  feet  above 
the  sea,  revolving  once  a  minute.  The  flashes,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  7  leagues,  but  if  the  observer  is  40  feet  above  the  sea,  they 
are  visible  6  leagues.  In  gloomy  weather,  or  wiUi  the  Vientor  de  Travesia, 
or  wind  upon  the  beam,  be  cautious  not  to  mistake  the  distance  on  approach- 
ing the  coast. 

Cape  Menor  is  about  half  a  mile  to  tha  south-eastward  of  the  last-mentioned 
cape.  It  is  not  so  much  elevated  as  Cape  Mayor,  but  terminates  in  a  lo^  flat 
point,  with  a  small  reef  of  rocks  below  it.     Upon  its  summit  is  a  battery. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward  of  Cape  Menor  is  Point  del 
Puerto,  the  land  between  bending  inwards,  and  forming  a  small  bay  named 
Sardinero,  in  which  vessels  lie  when  the  wind  and  tide  do  not  serve  for  enter- 
ing the  harbour.  To  obtain  the  best  anchorage,  bring  Cape  Menor  and  Mayor 
in  one,  and  at  3  cables'  length  fi^m  the  former  you  will  find  from  10  to  12 
fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  but  more  to  the  southwai'd  it  is  all  rock  and  stone. 
At  the  back  of  the  bay  are  three  batteries,  and  another,  named  the  Castle 
of  Ano,  stands  a  little  from  the  harbour's  point. 

From  Point  del  Puerto  the  coast  turns  to  the  south-westward,  and  at  a  short 
distance  is  the  battery  of  La  Serda ;  it  then  bends  round  to  Point  Promontory, 
and  forms  a  small  bight  which  is  frill  of  rocks.  About  Si  cables*  length  from 
Point  del  Puerto,  lies  a  small  island  named  La  Torre,  which  is  close  to  the 
shore,  and  is  joined  to  it  at  low  water,  and  near  this  is  a  rock  pierced  through 
so  as  to  resemble  a  bridge,  which  is  named  from  this  circumstance  La  Isla 
Oradada,  and  is  clean  all  roimd. 

About  3  cables'  length  from  Point  Promontory  is  Point  St.  Martin,  with  a 
battery  on  a  precipice,  having  a  number  of  lai*ge  rocks  under  it  on  the  west 
side.  Between  these  two  points  is  a  small  rocky  bay,  with  some  spots  of 
beach. 

Nearly  a  mile  from  ,Point  St.  Martin  lie  the  Pier  and  Town  of  Santan- 
der,  situated  along  tlie  shore.  Within  the  pier,  vessels  lie  dry  at  low  water. 
From  the  pier  the  coast  runs  of  middling  height,  rocky,  with  some  patches  of 
beach,  in  a  westerly  direction,  for  nearly  2  miles,  to  a  small  hill  named  Mount 
Castillo,  which,  when  seen  in  this  direction,  appears  to  be  sharp-pointed,  be- 
cause it  lies  East  and  West,  and  thence  the  coast  runs  southward  to  Maliano 
Point.  The  extensive  sands  on  the  souUi  side  of  the  harbour  frequently  shift, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  dries  at  low  water. 

With  strong  N.W  or  S.W.  winds,  and  a  heavy  sea  rising,  it  is  extremely 

difficult  to  gain  the  harbour.     In  that  case,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  drift 

with  the  tide  for  the  roadstead  of  Point  Promontory,  and  there  wait  for  a 

change  of  wind,  or,  with  an  ebb  tide,  it  may  be  safer  to  run  for  the  roadstead 

a/'SArdJnero,  the  northern  shore  of  the  harbom*.  from  Cerda  Battery  to  Point 

^'CUZiOUtOJ^. 
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Should  it  blow  from  the  N.E.  or  S.W.  you  may  enter  by  the  channel  be- 
tween the  Islands  of  St  Marina  and  Mouro,  or  by  that  between  Monro  and  Point 
Puerto,  as  both  channels  are  clear  and  good.  Having  passed  the  point,  you 
will  see  the  perforated  rock  named  La  Oradada,  which  stands  at  the  distance 
of  3  cables*  length  to  the  eastward  of  it.  This  islet  is  clear  on  its  south  side, 
and  is  to  be  left  on  the  starboard  side ;  but,  having  passed  it,  you  must  have 
a  pilot  for  proceeding  up  the  harbour.  Here,  with  a  southerly  wind,  which 
blows  very  hard  in  winter,  the  anchors  frequently  come  home. 

It  is  high  water  here,  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  at  dh. ;  spring  tides 
rise  13  feet,  neap  tides  9  or  10  feet,  and  more  when  the  wind  is  from  the  N.W. 
The  stream  of  ebb  is  stronger  than  that  of  flood,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  8 
miles  an  hour.  Within  St.  Marina*s  Island  a  branch  of  it  sets  to  the  S.E., 
towards  the  sand  to  the  southward  of  that  island ;  this  is  deserving  of  notice, 
because  many  vessels  have  suffered  from  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  harbour  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Northcote,  late  master  of  H.M.S.  " North  Star":— 

**  In  making  for  Santander  from  the  westward,  the  first  remarkable  part  of 
the  sea-coast  is  a  large  white  sandy  spot,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  haycock- 
like hiU  ;  this  spot  is  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Martin,  and  about  9  miled 
from  the  entrance  of  Santander,  between  which  the  land  is  moderately  hig^ 
and  flat,  with  several  watch-towers,  a  grove  of  trees,  and  a  signal  station. 

Gape  Mayor,  on  the  starboard  side  of  entrance,  is  rather  more  elevated  than 
the  line  of  coast,  ends  abruptly,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  its  summit.  S.S.E. 
from  this  is  Cape  Menor,  which  ends  in  a  low  flat  point,  with  a  reef  of  rocks 
running  off  a  short  distance,  which  are  steep-to.  Point  del  Puerto  bears  from 
hence  S.  i  E.  1^  mile,  having  between  them  a  roadstead,  where  vessels  may 
anchor  in  moderate  weather,  with  Capes  Mayor  and  Menor  in  one,  in  from  Id  to 
1 0  fathoms,  sandy  ground ;  a  short  distance  within  these  marks  the  ground  is  foul. 

"  E.N.E.,  half  a  mile,  from  Point  del  Puerto,  and  S.S.E.,  ^  E.,  1}  mile, 
from  Cape  Mayor,  is  the  Island  of  Mouro,  which  is  steep-to,  except  to  the 
N.N.W.,  where,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  is  a  rock  with  only 
two  fathoms  water  on  it.  Between  this  and  Point  del  Puerto  the  channel  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  least  water  is  5^  fathoms. 

"  Having  made  the  port,  which  may  be  taken  at  all  times  with  the  winds  from 
N.N.E.  round  by  E.  to  S.E.,  you  may  sail  on  either  side  of  Mouro;  and  when 
you  pass  Point  del  Puerto,  which  is  steep-to,  bring  Momit  Castillo  (which  is 
a  hill  like  a  haycock,  to  the  westward  of  Santander)  open  of  the  Oradada 
Bock,  and  steer  for  it  until  up  with  the  Island  Latorre,  when  you  may  incline 
a  little  northerly^  towards  Point  Promontory,  and  bring  Mount  Castillo  in  a 
line  with  the  extreme  point  of  St.  Martin  :  steer  thus,  and  it  will  lead  you 
through  the  North  Channel,  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  to  the  Basin,  where  you 
may  anchor  in  6  fathoms  at  low  water,  with  the  Castle  of  St.  Martin  N.  67** 
E.,  Point  del  Puerto  S.  88°  E.,  and  Mamay  Island  S.  26°  W.  Moor  with 
open  hawse  to  the  southward  during  the  winter,  with  a  long  scope  of  cable  on 
the  best  bower. 

'•  Having  made  the  port  with  the  wind  at  all  westerly,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
gain  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  harbour  against  the  ebb  tide :  it  is  therefore 
a(l\isable  to  wait  in  tJie  roadstead  of  Sardinero,  for  the  flood,  then  taking  the 
western  channel,  which  is  preferable  in  this  case ;  and  with  your  ship  under 
such  sail  and  command  as  to  ensure  her  ''  staying,"  proceed  as  before,  and 
when  Mount  CastUlo  is  well  open  of  Oradada  Rock,  lay  your  ship's  head  tO 
the  northward,  and  back  and  fill  up  the  anchorage,  bearing  in  mind  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  to  the  southward,  the  tide  SQt&  \x>  \h^^?^  .^sAx^x^sA 
Fttfsage  Point  staid. 
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"  Since  the  harbour  was  surveyed  by  Tofino,  in  1788,  the  banks  and  chan- 
nels have  very  much  altered.     Obsen'e— 

1.  The  southern  channel  laid  down  in  his  chart  does  not  exist,  there 
being  only  4  feet  water  where  he  gives  3i  fathoms,  and  is  in  some  parts  dry 
at  quarter  flood. 

2.  The  northern  channel,  described  in  the  Directory  as  being  seldom  used, 
is  the  only  navigable  one,  and  is  of  a  good  depth. 

3.  The  Oradada  Rock  is  steep-to  only  to  the  southward,  being  connected 
to  the  main  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  witli  a  moderate 
swell. 

4.  This  harbour  should  not  be  attempted  by  a  stranger  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  the  tides  are  strong  an  1  the  banks  frequently  shift;  it' will  also  be 
impossible  to  gain  a  safe  anchorage  agauist  wind  and  tide.  The  pilots  are 
well  up  to  their  business,  and  wait  in  bad  weather  under  the  lee  of  Point  del 
Puerto  imtil  you  round  it." 

The  following  directions  are  those  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Loudon,  master  of  H.M. 
steam-frigate  Gorgon. — Nautical  Magazine^  1839,  page  HHl. 

^*  Santander  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  north  coast  of  Spam,  eastward  of 
Gape  Ortegal,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  filling  up,  and  that  the  chan- 
nel and  even  the  anchor^e  now  used,  may  in  a  few  years  be  impracticable. 
The  directions  given  by  Tofino  will  now  lead  any  vessel  high  and  dry,  and 
are  as  unsuitable  now  as  the  following  may  become  in  a  few  years. 

"  The  lighthouse  standing  on  Cape  Mayor,  may  be  seen  7  leagues  oflf,  so 
there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  making  the  port. 

"  Monro  Island  lies  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  may  be  passed  on 
either  side,  but  not  within  half  a  cable's  length  on  the  western  side.  After 
passing  Monro,  in  steering  for  Point  del  Puerto,  a  little  islet  with  a  hole  in  it, 
liamed  Oradada,  will  be  observed.  Give  it  a  berth  of  a  cable's  length  in  pass, 
ing ;  then  bring  a  clump  of  trees  (on  the  land  over  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town) 
on  with  the  south  end  of  the  long  red-tiled  house  in  St.  Martin  s  Fort;  or,  the 
cathedral  open  of  St.  Martin's  Point.  Either  of  these  marks  lead  nearly  up ; 
when  getting  close  over  to  the  northern  shore,  the  bluff  of  Cape  Quintres 
(seen  astern  over  Marina  Island)  on  with  the  door  in  the  white  wall  at  Point 
del  Puerto,  wiU  lead  to  the  anchorage.  Should  the  wind  be  from  the  west- 
ward, it  is  advisable  to  back  and  fill  up,  which  is  easily  done  with  the  fiood- 
tide,  the  distance  not  being  above  two  miles.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  4 i^ 
to  6  fathoms,  with  the  door  on  Point  del  Puerto  (in  the  wall)  on  wiQi  the  bluff 
of  Cape  Quintres,  and  the  red-tiled  house  in  St.  Martin's  Fort  in  a  line  with 
two  oUiers  farther  up  the  hill  to  the  N.E. 

"  Santander,  in  N.W.  gales,  should  not  be  attempted  if  tEe  vessel  can  keep 
at  sea ;  and  even  after  tie  gale  for  a  day  or  so,  it  should  be  approached  with 
great  caution,  so  that  the  approaching  vessel  get  not  so  far  embayed  as  not  to 
be  able  to  haul  out  again  should  the  bar  (as  it  may  be  termed)  be  up ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  from  Monro  Island  to  the  Point  del  Puerto,  and  across  the 
Puntal  Sand,  is  one  confused  sea  of  breakers,  as  awfully  heavy  as  can  be 
imagined,  from  the  sea  breaking  in  7  or  8  fathoms;  so  the  chances  are 
that  any  sailing  vessel  would  ship  some  of  those  seas,  become  unmanageable, 
and  be  lost  on  the  Puntal  Sand 

"  On  the  24th  December,  1838,  2  a.m.,  strong  N.W.  gales,  with  heavy 
squalls,  hail  and  rain,  H  M.  steamer,  Gorgon,  wore,  and  stood  in  for  Santan- 
der, at  8  A.M.     Santander  Lighthouse  bore  S.E.  by  E.,  2  miles,  and  not  ex- 
pecting the  entrance  of  the  harboiu*  to  be  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  it, 
^^0  sea  breaking  entirely  across  it  as  described  above)  we  went  on  until  there 
nras  no  alternative  but  to  push  in.     The  ship  being  a  very  powerful  steamer, 
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and  possessing  the  most  excellent  qualities,  succeeded  in  getting  in,  through 
the  most  awful  sea  of  breakei*8  ever  witnessed  by  any  on  board,  and  she 
brought  up  in  safety.  About  two  hours  after,  a  schooner  attempted  it,  and 
was  driven  high  and  dry  on  the  Puntal  Sand;  fortunately  tlie  crew  wero 
saved.  Soon  after  her,  a  fine  barque,  of  about  300  tons,  made  the  attempt, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  Puntal  Sand ;  out  of  25  persons,  two  only 
were  saved.  These  instances,  if  known,  will  surely  deter  any  one  from  at- 
tempting the  harbour  at  such  a  time,  unless  absolutely  obliged  by  loss  of 
masts,  ^c. 

'*  There  is  generally  a  strong  set  to  the  eastward,  so  that  any  vessel  keep* 
ing  to  sea,  must  expect  to  get  far  to  leeward,  and  every  advantage  must  be 
taken  should  the  wind  veer  at  all,  to  get  to  the  westward." 

The  Coast  westwaiu>  to  Cape  de  Tokres. — ^About  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Mayor*is  Cape  Lata,  which  is  rather  lower  and  rocky,  the  shore 
between  them  making  a  steep  rocky  bight.  From  Capo  Lata  the  coast  runs 
lower  and  rocky  a  short  distance  to  a  small  point,  and  then  trends  somewhat 
more  to  the  southward,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  to  Port  San  Pedro,  a 
small  shallow  bay  used  by  fishing-boats  in  north-easterly  winds.  An  irregular 
coast  trends  hence  to  the  watch-tower  of  St.  Juan,  and  thence  to  the  Point 
of  Somocuevas,  with  many  rocks  close  to  the  land.  Within  this  extent  are 
the  Heights  of  Liencres,  a  considerable  hill,  having  at  each  end  a  small  peak. 
These  heights,  being  visible  at  a  great  distance,  serve  as  a  good  mark  for 
vessels  passing  this  way  to  Santander. 

About  2^  miles  from  the  Point  of  Somocuevas  is  the  Point  of  SuaneeSi 
which  is  low  and  rocky,  and  may  be  known  by  the  little  island  which  lies  off 
it.  The  point  and  watch-tower  of  St.  Justa  lie  rather  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  westward  of  this  island,  and  at  2^  miles  from  tlie  Point  of  St.  Justa 4s 
that  of  Calderon.  Here  the  coast  is  steep  and  level,  and  forms  a  small  bight 
studded  with  rocks. 

From  Calderon  Point  the  coast  trends  to  the  southward  of  West,  nearly  4 
miles,  to  the  west  point  of  St.  Vincente  de  Launo,  on  which  is  a  hermitage. 
To  the  eastward  of  tliis  point  there  is  a  small  bay  with  some  beach,  and  a 
rivulet  used  only  by  a  few  fishing-boats. 

Three  miles  hence  to  the  westward  is  the  east  point  of  the  opening  of 
Cumillas,  which  is  high  and  level  on  the  summit,  but  perpendicular  towards 
the  sea,  and  has  a  reef  before  it.  At  H  ^^^  ^  ^^^  westward  of  this  point  is 
the  west  point  of  Ciunillas,  on  the  south-east  side  of  which  is  a  rocky  islet 
having,  on  the  land  side,  a  pier  for  small  craft,  which  lie  dry  at  low  water. 

The  eastern  point  of  Cape  Hoyhambbe  lies  N.W.  }  W.,  2  miles,  from  the 
west  point  of  Cumillas.  Between  is  the  Bay  of  Rabia  with  its  river,  which  is 
barred  at  low  water.  Cape  Hoyhambre  presents  towards  the  north  a  face  of 
one  mile  in  length,  of  moderate  height,  but  steep,  and  of  a  white  coloiur :  it  is 
bordered  with  a  shoal,  to  the  extent  of  a  cable's  length  outward. 

St.  Vincent  de  la  Bakquera. — This  harbour  lies  to  the  south-westward  of 
Cape  Hoyhambre,  and  can  receive  such  vessels  only  as  do  not  draw  more  than 
12  feet  water.  The  bai*  at  the  entrance  seldom  changes,  and  at  low  water  is 
barely  covered.  The  Isle  del  Callo  marks  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
has  a  small  cliannel  within  it,  but  it  is  shoal.  The  harbour  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  attempted  at  any  time  without  a  pilot,  but  should  necessity  compel  you 
to  run  for  it,  you  may  use  the  following  directions  : — 

In  order  to  enter  over  the  bay,  on  Ihe  west  side  of  the  Isle  del  Callo,  you 
must  keep  very  close  to  it,  and  when  you  are  abreast  of  its  S.W.  point,  steer 
on  to  a  house,  named  La  Marea,  bearing  from  you  to  tke  ^.^.    \\.\a  \L\^^ 
and  stands  on  the  N.E.  end  of  the  bridge.    You  w\l\  tYivis  ^\AXidi  oxvxscciJc^^^sw. 
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discover  the  first  house  in  the  town,  and  then  steer  towards  it  until  you 
see  the  middle  of  the  town,  when  you  will  have  passed  all  dangers,  and  must 
run  within  a  ship*s  length  of  the  western  shore,  and  tliere  anchor  abreast  of 
the  Chapel  of  Na  Sra  de  la  Barquera,  in  3^  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  On  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  this  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  moor  both  head  and 
stem. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  going  in  by  the  east  side  of  the  island,  you  must  keep 
close  to  it  until  you  come  near  its  S.W.  point,  and  then  follow  the  diroctians 
just  given. 

Between  St.  Vincent  de  la  Barquera  and  Cape  de  Mar  the  coast  is  variegated, 
and  contains  many  inlets  which  afford  no  shelter  to  shipping.  Cape  Prieto 
lies  about  22  miles  to  the  westward  of  St.  Vincent ;  is  is  of  moderate  height, 
surrounded  by  rocks,  and  has  a  watch-tower  on  its  summit.  On  its  east  side 
is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Niembro,  which  is  resorted  to4)y  the  coasters. 

Cape  de  Mar  lies  rather  more  than  5  miles  from  Cape  Prieto,  and  is  of 
moderate  height,  perpendicular  over  the  sea,  but  free  from  rocks,  and  has  a 
hermitage  on  its  summit  Between  the  headlands  the  land  is  as  high  as  at 
the  cape,  and  along  shore  are  found,  a  large  rock  under  the  Tower  of  Prieto, 
the  Point  and  Island  Desuracado,  and  the  small  Bay  and  Beach  of  Cameros. 

The  Riva  de  Cella  lies  7i  miles,  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  from  Cape  de  Mar. 
The  harbour  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  having  only  five  feet  over  it  at  low 
water.  Ofif  the  eastern  point  lies  the  Serrapio  Reef,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
when  there  is  a  swell,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  good  depth  over  it.  Two 
i.iiles  to  the  westward  of  Riva  de  Cella  is  the  Point  of  Carreros,  which  is  low 
and  so  siurounded  with  rocks,  as  to  require  a  berth  of  one  mile  at  least  from 
vessels  when  passing.  Misiera  Point,  having  a  battery,  is  nearly  7  miles  from 
that  of  Carreros,  but  there  is  between  them  no  place  of  shelter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  little  cove  of  Lastries,  which  has  clean  and  good  holding-ground. 
Cape  Lastries  is  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Point  Misiera.  It  is 
high  and  abrupt,  of  a  red  colour,  and  has  a  ledge  of  rocks  without  it. 

Fomr  miles,  N.W.  }  W.,  from  Cape  Lastries  is  Tazones  Point,  on  the  east 
side  of  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  River  Vella  Viciosa,  an  inlet  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  drawing  12  feet,  but  at  hi^  water  only.  In  the  middle  of 
its  entrance  there  is  a  rock«  €uid  none  should  ventiu*e  in  without  a  pilot.  Be- 
tween Tazones  Point  and  Cape  St.  Lorenzo,  an  extent  of  10  miles,  the  shore 
is  dreary,  having  only  a  few  creeks  and  rivulets.  About  two  miles  from  Cape 
8t  Lorenzo  is  St.  Catherine's  Point,  with  its  chapel ;  the  outer  part  is  steep, 
and  on  the  slope  inland  stands  the  town  of  Gijon.  Beyond  this  point,  at 
rather  more  than  two  miles,  is  Cape  Torres,  with  an  inlet  at  its  base  named 
Orrio. 

OUOH. — This  bay  or  road,  lies  between  St.  Catherine's  Point  and  Cape 
Torres,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  easy  weather^  but  is  open  to  the  North 
and  N.E.  Should  a  large  ship,  in  summer,  have  occasion  to  let  go  an  anchor 
here,  it  must  be  with  Orrio  Island,  off  Cape  Torres,  in  a  line  witli  the  tovm 
of  Candas,  l3ring  3^  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  and  in  11  fathoms,  dark  sand. 
Even  here  care  must  be  taken  to  be  ready  to  get  xmder  sail,  in  case  the  wind 
should  change  to  blow  on  shore,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  sea  is  then  so  very  hesLvy  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  out  of  the  bay.  Those  heavy  on-shore  winds  commonly  last  two  or  three 
days,  and  that  from  N.E.  is  most  prevalent.  Small  vessels  may  take  the  pier 
of  Gijon,  but  they  must  be  conducted  by  a  pilot.  On  the  bar  are  9  feet 
at  low  water.  The  vessels  within  the  pier  lie  dry  at  low  water. 
I^om  Cape  Torres  to  Cape  Penas  the  coast  is  foul  and  dangerous.  At 
Z,uaaco  Is  a  small  cove  and  pier,  only  fit  for  small  vessels.     Off  the  point  of 
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die  BBme  name  ia  a  rocky  islet,  named  Labaca  de  Luanco.  Cape  Penas,  on 
the  north,  presents  a  broad  steep  head,  of  nearly  one  mile  in  ejitent  Its 
summit  is  level,  and  it  appears  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  foul  grounds  about 
this  cape  are  vey  extensive,  and  large  ships  should  never  approach  it  within 
the  distance  of  4  miles. 

On  the  summit  of  the  cape  there  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  light  with 
eclipses  at  intervals  of  90  seconds,  which  may  be  seen  30  miles  off  in  clear 
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The  coast  &om  Cape  Penas  continues  foul  to  Cape  Vidio,  an  extent  of  30 
miles,  and  in  no  part  does  it  afford  shelter  for  a  stranger.  Cape  Busto,  which 
is  high  and  steep,  is  9J  miles,  W.  by  N.,  from  Cape  Vidio  ;  a  ledge  of  rocks 
extends  from  it  to  the  N.W. ;  and  East  from  it,  at  die  distance  of  seven-tenths 
.  of  a  mile,  is  Serron  Islet,  in  shape  like  a  pyramid,  and,  therefore,  serves  as  a 
D>ark  for  the  cape.  Between  these  capes  the  cosst  generally  is  rugged,  and 
bordered  with  islets  and  rocks,  some  above  and  many  under  water.  From 
C^>e  Busto,  westward,  the  shore  continues  foul  to  the  River  Navia,  a  distance 
irf  nearly  4  le^ues.  From  this  river  the  coast  continues  very  rugged,  like 
diat  to  the  eastward,  to  the  islet  named  Orrio  de  Tapia.  From  this  islet  to 
Point  Rumeles,  the  eastern  point  of  the  harbour  of  Bivadeo,  the  bearing  and 
distance  are  W.  \  N.,  "Sf  miles  ;  in  this  track  are  some  inaccessible  coves,  the 
Pantorgas  Rocks,  and  tlic  Moulas  Shoal 

Before  we  conclude  tliis  article  od  the  coast  of  Asturias,  we  would  observe, 
that  it  is  the  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Spain  which  requres  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  being  entirely  lined  with  ledges  of  rocks  and  dangerous  shoals. 
And,  although  large  vessels  generally  keep  much  farther  off  tlie  land  than  is 
necessary,  yet  we  must  strongly  recommend  it  to  small  vessels  to  omit  no 
care  or  precaution  on  this  hazanious  tract  of  shore  ;  the  assistance  of  pilots, 
or  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  harbours  they  mean  to  touch  at,  being  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  approaching  them. 

BtTADBO. — This  harbour  may  be  readily  found  by  the  mountains  of  Monde- 
go  and  St.  Mark,  which  appear  to  tlie  S.S.E. :  the  first  is  veiy  high,  having 
on  its  tops  some  white  rocks,  which,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  buildings.  St. 
Mark's  is  low  and  round,  having  a  hermitagef  upon  it,  Vessels  drawing  10 
to  18  feet  water  must  run  up  in  mid-channel,  until  Point  Castrelltas  is  open 
to  the  southward  of  its  islets  and  rocks,  whence  they  make  over  to  the- 
western  shore,  and  anchor  opposite  to  Damian  Castle,  or  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  in  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom  :  as  the  channel  is  here  narrowed  by 
the  bar,  which  extends  to  the  N.E..  they  should  moor  with  4  anchors,  head 
and  stem,  as  even  the  south  wind  at  times  blows  here  with  great  violence. 

Remarks  by  Lieut.  Com.  Hon.  E.  Plunkett,  H.M  Ship  "Savage,"  1840: — 
"  There  have  been  no  alterations  in  the  positions  of  the  shoals  in  the  Port  of 
Bivadeo  since  the  survey  made  by  Tofino,  though  there  is  somewhat  lesa 
water  near  the  entrance.    As  an  anchorage  it  is  small  and  inconvenient,  it 
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being  necessary  to  moor  head  and  stem,  with  cables  to  the  shore.  There  is 
no  proper  berth  for  a  large  ship,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  vessels,  draw- 
ing 12  feet  water,  can  lie  in  safety.  There  is  a  good  watering-place  at  Cas- 
trepol,  about  one  mile  from  the  anchorage,  where  boats  may  fill  at  high  water, 
and  fresh  beef  may  be  procm-ed  at  a  low  price." 

From  the  entrance  of  Rivadeo,  at  the  distance  of  20  miles,  N.W.  J  N.  (by 
compass),  lie  the  Farralon  Rocks  of  St.  Cyprian,  between  which  and  tlie  shore 
is  a  passage  of  13  or  14  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  In  the  tract  of  coast  be- 
tween are  some  small  rivers,  but  they  are  hardly  accessible,  even  for  small 
craft,  at  high  water;  before  the  last  of  these  rivers  is  Suela  Islet  which 
affords  shelter  in  winds  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.,  and  sufficient  room  for  a 
large  vessel  in  case  of  necessity,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  sand  and  good  hold- 
ing-groimd. 

From  the  northernmost  Farralon,  distant  a  little  more  than  3  miles,  N.W. 
}  W.,  lies  Point  Roncadoira ;  and  midway  between  is  Portizuela  River,  at  the 
foot  of  Monsancho  Mount,  which  is  very  sharp  on  the  top,  and  which,  with 
the  Islet  Anseron,  is  a  good  mark  for  the  shore.  W.  by  N.,  1^  mile,  from 
Point  Roncadoira,  is  Sainas  Point;  and  at  2  miles,  W.S.W.  J  W.,  from  the 
latter  is  the  Point  of  Faro,  appearing  beneath  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  on 
which  is  a  watch-tower, 

POBT  YIVEBO  lies  between  the  Points  of  Faro  and  Socrasto ;  it  is  clear  and 
deep,  and  a  ship  may  tack  in  it  with  safety,  but  it  is  open  to  the  north.  The 
best  anchorage  is  with  the  east  side  of  Queimada  Isle  on  with  the  S.E.  side 
of  Gaviera  Isle,  and  Puntal  Point  in  a  line  with  the  southernmost  houses  of 
Sillero ;  here  is  a  depth  of  5  tathoms,  clayey  mud.  The  ship  should  lie  east 
and  west,  that  the  cables  may  have  an  equal  strain  in  southerly  winds,  which, 
in  summer,  blow  hard,  and  also  in  the  heavy  sea  which  frequently  sets  in 
from  the  North  and  N.W.  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  anchors  from  time  to 
time,  because,  if  they  remain  long  in  the  ground,  they  will  not  be  raised  with- 
out difficulty,  if  they  be  not  totally  lost. 

Remarks  by  Lieut  Com.  Hon.  E.  Plunkett,  H.M.S.  "  Savage,"  1840  :— 
"  Port  Vivero  is  only  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Barquero,  but  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  safe  anchorage,  except  in  the  summer  months ;  though  it  is 
only  open  to  two  points  of  the  compass,  viz.,  from  N.N.E.  to  N.E.,  and  is 
consequently  from  appearance  better  sheltered  than  Barquero,  yet  a  north- 
west gale  will  send  home  a  very  heavy  sea,  and  a  northerly  gale  will  blow 
directly  home.  The  holding-ground  is,  however,  very  good,  and  the  shore 
perfectly  clean  and  steep  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  ship  working  out 
when  the  water  is  smooth ;  but  this  would  be  impracticable  with  the  wind 
fresh  from  the  northward. 

"  From  enquiry  made  among  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  bay  itself,  I  am  led  to  think  no  ship  should  anchor 
there  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  very  rarely  visited  by  any  description 
of  vessel,  and  only  in  the  summer  time.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  so 
superior  an  anchorage  as  Barquero,  deprives  Vivero  of  any  value  it  might 
have  had  for  ships  requiring  water  aud  fresh  provisions.  It  has  a  tolerable 
good  watering-place,  and  the  fresh  meat  is  good." 

VrvEBo  TO  Cape  Ortegal. — From  the  Point  of  Socastro,  at  the  distance  of 
2  miles,  N.  i  W.,  is  Point  Ventosa.  The  bay  between  is  named  St.  Roman ; 
and  at  24  miles  from  Point  Ventosa,  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  is  Cape  Vares,  which  is 
hi^  and  steep. 

BoAn  OF  Vares  or  Barquero. — Remarks  of  Lieut.  Com.  Hon.  E.  Plun- 

Jtett,   H.M.S.  "Savage,"  1840: — "The  want  of  any  commercial  town  in  the 

neighbourhood,    which  renders  this  harbour  of  no  value  to  commerce,  suffi- 
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ciently  ^scomits  for  its  being  still  neglected ;  but  as  an  anchorage  for  a 
fleets  or  for  men  of  war  of  any  description,  it  possesses  advantages  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  point  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 

"  It  is  sheltered  from  every  wind  except  those  fi'om  N.E.  to  S.E.  a  quarter 
from  whence  it  rarely  blows  with  any  force.  It  is  easy  of  access  with  all 
winds,  has  very  good  holding-ground,  and  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  from 
rocks  close  to  the  shore  It  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  large  fleet, 
and  has  three  excellent  watering-places,  where  boats  may  water  wiSi  great 
convenience.  A  good  supply  of  fresh  meat  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  fuel  may  be  procured,  though  not  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. These  circumstances  seem  to  recommend  it  as  a  place  of  rendezvous 
to  a  fleet,  or  cruising  ships,  requiring  a  refit,  or  in  want  of  water,  &c.  It  may 
be  also  very  useful  to  vessels  unable  to  weather  Cape  Ortegal  in  westerly 
gales,  and  is  often  entered  by  Spanish  vessels  under  those  circumstances.  In 
the  heavy  gale  of  last  winter  (1839-40),  there  were  at  one  time  twenty-two 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  inner  roads,  named  El  Yicedo,  where  they  remained 
perfectly  sheltered. 

'*  The  entrance  of  Barquero  is  easily  distinguished,  especially  in  coming 
from  the  northward  or  westward,  when  its  distance  from  the  remarkable  point 
of  Cape  Ortegal  will  serve  as  a  guide  ;  it  may  be  fiulher  known  by  the  pro- 
montory about  1^^  mile  in  extent,  whose  western  extreme  is  named  Estaca, 
and  which  runs  down  rugged  and  irregular  to  the  sea,  with  several  small 
pointed  rocks  or  islands  off  it.  The  eastern  extreme  of  the  projecting  land 
is  named  Cape  Vares,  and  the  land  between  the  two  points  is  high  and  steep 
over  the  sea.  On  each  side  of  tlie  promontory  is  a  deep  bight,  the  one  being 
the  Harboiu'  of  Barquero,  and  the  other  the  inlet  of  Santa  Marta,  which  latter 
is  not  an  anchorage. 

"  In  approaching  the  land  from  the  northward  or  westward,  the  Island  of 
Conejara,  which  forms  the  eastern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Barquero,  will  be  seen, 
and  the  sandy  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  On  the  hill  above  Point  Ca- 
mero,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  is  a  low  square  look-out  station. 

"  In  choosing  a  berth,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  time  of  the  year,  the 
prevailing  winds,  and*tlie  object  in  view.  Ships  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weatlier  during  the  north-west  gales  in  winter  time,  would  do  well  to  run 
along  the  weather  or  western  shore,  at  about  3  cables'  length,  and  when 
nearly  abreast  of  Point  Almeiro,  with  Cape  Vares  about  N.E.  }  E.  and  Cone- 
jara Island  S.E.  i  E.,  to  come-to  with  the  small  bower  in  8  fathoms,  so  as  to 
moor  N.W.  and  S.E.  with  open  hawse  to  the  north-east ;  in  this  position  a 
vessel  will  be  well  sheltered  by  the  land,  and  will  have  ample  room  to  veer 
or  to  weigh,  if  desired.    « 

"  Should  the  sea  in  the  offing  be  very  heavy  in  a  north-west  gale,  some 
cross  swell  will  come  into  the  bay  round  Cape  Yares,  and  the  smoo^est  water 
will  then  be  found  farther  to  the  south-east,  in  the  inner  roads,  named  by  the 
pilots  Vicedo.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  anchorage  that  twenty  sail  of  mer- 
chant-vessels rode  out  the  heavy  gales  of  1839-40. 

•*  The  marks  for  this  anchorage  are  to  bring  the  Point  of  Cueva-baja  on 
with  Point  de  Cruz  (the  south  point  of  Conejara  Island),  and  a  long,  low,  one- 
stor}'  house  standing  by  itself  on  the  beach  of  Elle  Valle  on  with  Point 
Videiros  bearing  S.S.W.  But  large  ships  should  anchor  with  Cape  Conejara 
Island  open  nearly  its  own  breadth  of  the  main  land,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  In  the  southerly  gales  which  are  very  heavy  on 
this  coast,  though  unattended  with  sea,  this  part  of  the  anchorage  will  also 
be  preferable,  as  well  as  with  south-east  winds.  It  is  also  mot^  c,QYVN^\iv^\2^. 
for  ships  having  to  water;  the  best  watering-place  being  Ao^^  \o  C>oxv«^«roi» 

f2 
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Point,  on  the  south-east  side,  under  the  village  of  El  Yicedo.  Tha^  is  how- 
ever an  excellent  run  of  water  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  Point  Campelo, 
where  two  or  three  ships'  boats  can  water  at  the  same  time  even  at  low  water; 
at  present  ships  find  some  difficulty  in  watering  both  at  Corunna  and  Ferrol, 
having  to  get  casks  out  of  the  boat. 

"  Though  particular  marks  have  here  been  given  for  the  best  anchorage, 
ships  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  the  bay  after  bringing  Cape  Vares  to  the 
eastward  of  N.N.E.,  which  will  give  them  sufficient  shelter  in  north-west  gales. 
The  bottom  is  everywhere  clean  with  excellent  holding-ground,  and  as  the 
soundings  are  regular,  and  the  shore  free  from  simkcn  rocKs,  the  largest  ships 
may  work  in  and  out  with  perfect  safety,  and  without  any  pilot  or  previous 
knowledge  of  the  place. 

'*  Although  Vares  or  Barquero  as  a  harbour  is  not  equal  to  Ferrol  or 
Corunna,  it  offers  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  either  of  those  ports. 
It  is  easier  to  make  in  thick  weather,  the  coast  is  perfectly  clear  and  bold,  and 
in  approaching  it  in  westerly  gales,  you  do  not,  as  at  Corunna  or  Ferrol,  run 
down  on  a  lee  shore  and  get  embayed.  Ships  may  enter  Vares  with  the 
heaviest  gales  at  S.W.  or  N.W.,  and  on  sailing  from  it  with  these  winds,  they 
will  be  at  once  clear  of  the  land,  as  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  the  mpst 
northerly  point  of  the  whole  coast. 

"  Exclusive  of  Vivero,  which  is  not  a  safe  anchorage  for  winter  time,  there 
is  not  a  single  harbour  to  the  eastward  of  Vares  that  is  suitable  for  large 
ships,  and  accessible  in  N.W.  gales.  Its  only  disadvantage  consists  of  being 
open  to  easterly  winds,  which  blow  with  greater  force  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  than  further  eastward :  but  it  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  in- 
habitants and  others,  that  these  winds  are  never  accompanied  by  any  sea  to 
endanger  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
shore  itself,  which  does  not  show  the  usual  marks  of  a  heavy  surf,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  easterly  winds.  The  vegetation  on  the  sides  of  the  harbour,  extends 
nearly  to  high  water  wark,  a  certain  proof  of  its  not  being  washed  by  the  sea." 

Point  Estaca,  in  latitude  43°  47'  50"  N.  and  longitude  7**  43'  6"  W.,  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  is  distant  1  3-5 th  miles  from  Cape 
Vares,  the  shore  between  being  high  and  precipitous  over  the  sea.  At  the 
distance  of  nearly  7  miles,  W.N.W.  i  W.,  from  Point  Estaca  is  the  Cape  of 
the  Aguillones,  which  is  high  and  steep.  The  Aguillones  is  a  cluster  of  islets 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  cape,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
channel.  The  Bay  of  Santa  Marta,  which  lies  between  Point  Estaca  and 
Cape  Aguillones,  affords  no  place  of  shelter  for  shipping.* 

CAPS  OBTEGAL  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  lies  m  latitude  43*  46'  40"  N., 
and  longitude  7**  53'  9"  W.  A  shoal  lies  N.  by  E.  from  it,  distant  half  a  mile. 
A  good  mark  for  distinguishing  it  from  seaward  is  a  watch-tower  on  the 
highest  land,  at  a  mile  and  two-fifths  from  the  cape  to  the  southward. 


A.  Cape  Ortegil  S.  56<'  W.  (tnie),  distant  6]  miles.    B.  Point  Aguillones  S.  AQ"  W. 

G.  Poblacion  de  Carino. 

'  9>  Aare  been  infbnned  that  there  is  a  ligfathoose  on  Point  Estaca  showing  a  rerolTing  light. 
-irm^  mff  bare  met  with  no  ottoul  aotioe  of  auoh  a  light  being  eatablished. 
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At  a  distance  of  7  miles,  W.  i  S.,  from  Cape  Ortegal  is  Candelaiia  Point, 
having  a  watch-tower  near  it.  All  the  coast  between  is  steep  and  rugged 
Point  Pantin,  the  west  point  of  the  little  harbour  of  Cedeira,  is  3  miles,  S.W. 
i  W.,  from  Point  Candelaria.  A  ledge  of  rocks  extends  to  the  northward  from 
Point  Pantin,  and  Toiino  says  **  we  learned  from  the  information  of  the 
fishennen,  that  a  shoal  lies  N.  22°  E.  (true),  distant  H  mile,  from  the  point, 
which  has  only  S  fathoms  over  it.  This  is  probably  the  top  of  some  sharp 
rock«  very  difficult  to  be  observed  in  good  weather,  when  the  sea  does  not 
break  on  it ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it  has  not  been  discovered  by 
persons  who  have  gone  out  piu^osely  to  ascertain  its  position,  and  other  par- 
ticulars.*' 

Cedeiba. — This  harbour,  though  small,  has  good  holding-ground,  but  open 
to  the  N.W.,  and  adapted  only  to  small  vessels.  On  entering  from  tlie  north- 
westward. Point  Pantin  must  be  passed  at  the  distance  of  a  cable  and  a  halfs 
length,  so  as  to  clear  the  Meixones  reef;  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
opposite  shore,  so  as  to  clear  the  White  Rocks.  Hence  you  advance  to  Serri- 
did  Point,  and  run  along  shore  to  abreast  of  Solveutts  Point.  Within  the 
Litter,  anchor  with  the  flag-staff  of  the  castle  in  a  line  with  Point  Pantin. 
Here  are  from  2^  to  3  fathoms,  sand.  Vessels  generally  moor  North  and 
South.     A  troublesome  sea  always  accompanies  noiih-westerly  winds. 

W.S.W.  }  W.  from  I'oint  Pantin,  distant  5 J  miles,  is  the  Point  of  Frou- 
seiras ;  and  6  miles,  W.  i  S.,  from  the  latter  is  Cape  Prior,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  and  bordered  with  rocks  on  the  eastern  side,  to 
the  distance  of  a  cable  and  a  balf  Between  the  two  capes  the  only  remark- 
able object  is  Mount  Campelo,  near  the  shore,  which  has  a  sharp  summit, 
with  a  watch-tower  on  it. 

Cape  Prior  may  be  well  known  by  a  low  sandy  beach  to  the  eastward,  and 
another  to  the  southward,  which  appear  to  join  each  other,  making  the  cape 
look  like  an  island.  It  may  be  here  proper  to  remark  that  several  rocks  lie 
between  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Prior,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  a 
swell ;  the  current  sets  in  to  the  laud,  and,  with  light  winds,  it  requires  great 
vigilance  to  prevent  being  embayed  or  driven  on  shore;  but  large  ships,  with 
a  good  steady  breeze,  may  pass  on  even  within  two  miles  of  Cape  Ortegal. 
All  alon^  this  coast  the  tides  rise  about  15  feet,  and  it  is  high  water  about 
three  o'clock,  full  and  change. 

About  one  league  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Prior,  are  two  large  rocks 
named  Gabeiras,  high,  steep,  and  separated  from  the  land,  having,  it  is  said, 
a  passage  for  boats  between.  Cape  Priorino  is  2}  miles  to  the  southward 
from  the  Gabeiras ;  it  is  not  so  lofty  as  Cape  Prior,  but  more  clear  at  its  base, 
and  has  a  shoal  close  to  the  land  on  its  south  side.  Behind  the  cape  is 
Mount  Ventosa,  having  a  watch-tower  on  its  summit.  From  Cape  Priorino 
the  coast  to  the  S.E.  fonns  a  slender  bay  to  Little  Cape  Priorino,  which  has 
a  broad  appearance,  and  is  considered  a  good  distinguishing  mark  for  the 
entrance  of  Ferrol. 

FEBBOL. — On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  is  Point  Segano,  high  and 
steep,  having  upon  it  a  batteiy  and  a  watch-tower.  Near  its  point  is  a  simken 
rock  named  La  Muela,  covered  with  weeds,  and  having  only  one  fathom  over 
it  at  low  water.  Between  this  rock  and  point  is  a  depth  of  4^  fathoms, 
and  the  passage  may  be  used,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  a  small  vessel. 

On  the  north  side  is  Point  St.  Carlos,  forming  the  narrow  entrance  into  the 
harbour,  which  is  only  one  quaiter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     St.  Philip's  Castle  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mUe  within  tliat  of  St.  Carlos,  on  the  same  side  ;  its  walls 
are  washed  by  the  sea.     The  south  side  of  the  Narrows  vs  \>YO\i^e\;^^  Xyj  ^ves 
Castle  of  St.  Martin,  situated  on  a  point  which  reduces  tii^  eYiaxoxA  'Wt^  V*^ 
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one-fifth  of  a  mile.  At  half  a  mile  within  this  is  the  Castle  of  Palmas,  and 
next  is  Point  Rodonda,  or  Round  Point,  where  the  coast  forms  an  inlet  named 
Bano  Cove. 

Ships  hound  in  with  an  adverse  wind,  if  it  he  not  very  strong,  may,  hy  a 
few  tacks,  gain  the  Bay  of  Carino,  between  Little  Cape  Priorino  and  St.  Car- 
los Point.  Here  they  may  come  to,  in  from  14  to  8  fathoms,  sand,  and  be 
sheltered  from  winds  at  N.W.,  North,  and  N.E.  Be  ready,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  breeze  from  S.W.  to  gain  the  harbour,  as  the  winds  in 
this  direction  are  the  most  dangerous  hereabout.  Should  the  wind  prevent 
you  turning  into  this  bay,  the  only  resoiu*ce  is  to  run  for  Corunna,  and  there 
await  more  favourable  winds,  &c. 

The  winds  for  entering  the  harbour  .are  those  from  between  S.W.  by  the 
west  to  north,  by  compass.  With  these  you  may  pass  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  Priorino,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  less,  if  required.  Hence  run 
up  in  mid-channel,  keeping  over  rather  to  the  north  or  south  shore,  according 
to  the  wind,  and  observing  that,  from  St.  Philip's  Castle,  a  small  ledge  of 
sunken  rocks  extends  about  30  fathoms  to  the  southward,  over  which  Uiere 
is  at  low  water  only  2  and  2^  fathoms ;  and  from  Palmas  Castle  there  is  a 
similar  one,  stretching  out  to  about  the  same  distance.  From  Point  Rodonda 
a  reef  also  extends  about  40  fathoms  to  the  N.E.,  w^th  1  to  ^i  fathoms  over 
it ;  and  there  is  a  sunken  rock  just  without  Bispon  Point.  With  the  wind 
large,  there  will  be  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  clear  of  these  dangers. 

Having  passed  the  Narrows,  you  may  come  to  an  anchor  wherever  most 
convenient  It  is  usual  to  moor  N.E.  and  S.W.,  so  that  in  going  in  with  the 
wind  at  S.W.  you  first  let  go  the  anchor  to  the  port  bow,  or  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  There  is  rocky  ground  about  the  length  of  a  boat» 
lying  directly  in  the  fairway  between  the  Mole  of  Fen*ol  and  Seixo  Point,  on 
die  opposite  side.  A  leading  mark  to  clear  them  on  the  south,  is  Bispon 
Point  in  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  St.  Philip's  Bay.  With  equinoctial  gales 
the  tides  run  in  strong,  at  which  times  it  is  always  advisable  to  go  in  or  come 
out  of  the  harbour  one  hour  before  either  high  or  low  water,  that  you  may 
head  the  current ;  this  is  more  requisite  when  many  ships  are  passing,  but 
otherwise  you  may  wait  till  the  turn  of  tide.  In  these  gales  the  tides  rise 
nearly  15  feet,  being  nearly  2  feet  more  than  they  do  at  ordinary  spring  tides. 

Ferrol  to  Corunna. — S.S.E.  j  E.,  IJ  mile,  from  Little  Cape  Priorino  is 
Point  Coytelada,  and  S.S.W.,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  from  the  same  cape 
is  La  Marola  Rock.  Between  these  points  is  the  entrance  of  the  Bays  of 
Ares  and  Betanzos,  which  present  nothing  remarkable  that  may  not  be  under-' 
etood  on  reference  to  the  chart.  The  coasts  in  general  are  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous. Seixo  Blanco  Point,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Corunna,  is 
high  and  steep,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance,  appearing  like  a  roadway  down 
to  the  water.  The  coast  eastward  hence  to  Torella  Point  is  equally  high  and 
steep.  All  vessels  approaching  the  coast  hereabout  must  be  very  cautious  in 
running  for  shelter  into  the  Bays  of  Ares  and  Betanzos,  being  entirely  open 
to  the  wind  and  the  sea ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  south  winds  here 
are  extremely  dangerous. 

COBTrNNA. — The  Tower  of  Hercules,  or  Lighthouse  of  Corunna,  bears  S.W. 
f  W.,  5^^  miles,  from  Cape  Priorino.  It  is  a  very  singular  building  of  three 
sides  only,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle,  having  one  of  its  sides  N.N.W., 
consequently  its  angles  bear  E.N.E.,  W-.S.W.,  and  S.S.E.  Upon  the  summit 
of  the  tower  is  a  lantern,  which  is  364  feet  above  the  sea  at  equinoctial  high 
tides,  and  contains  a  Catordioptric  revolving  apparatus  of  the  drd  order.  The 
/r^/  IS  Bxed,  varied  by  lustres  ;  the  fixed  light  visible  in  ordinaiy  weather  at 
^^  distance  of  12  miles,  and  the  lustres  at  20  miles.    Within  the  lH  miles, 
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tiie  light  presents  the  following  appearances;  the  fixed  light  faint  for  107", 
eclipse  for  39",  lustre  13'',  eclipse  30",  the  faint  fixed  light  again  returning. 
Beyond  12  miles  the  lustre  only  will  be  seen  for  the  space  of  some  7"  duration, 
a  complete  eclipse  following  for  3  minutes,  the  period  in  which  the  revolution 
is  effected,  when  the  lustre  will  again  appear  as  before. 

At  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  is  Pradeiras 
Point,  forming  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Bay  of  Corunna,  or  the  Groyne.  There 
is  a  small  battery  on  it,  and  a  reef  extends  from  it  to  a  short  distance.  The 
Castle  of  St  Antonio,  off  Corunna  Point,  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  south 
of  Point  Pradeiras,  stands  on  a  great  rock  detached  from  the  shore,  and  forms 
the  N.E.  point  of  the  harbour.  Between  the  point  and  castle  are  several 
large  rocks  above  water,  and  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  is  like- 
wise fouL  The  most  dangerous  spot  in  the  harbour  is  that  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town  of  Corunna. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  is  the  Point  of  Mount  Mera,  with  a  battery 
at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
on  the  same  side,  is  the  Isle  and  Castle  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the  small  bay,  to 
the  S.E.  of  Mera  Point,  there  is  good  ground  for  anchorage,  but  it  should 
only  be  used  when  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  harbours  of  Ferrol  or  Corunna, 
because  a  heavy  sea  is  driven  into  it  with  the  wind  at  N.W.  or  North.  On 
the  Tonina  Bank,  which  lies  off  it,  there  are  10  fathoms  at  low  water,  yet  the 
sea  breaks  on  it  during  a  swell. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  bay  is  the  Castle  of  St.  Deigo,  above  iSdf  a 
mile  to  the  southward  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Antonio.  These  points  form  the 
entrance  of  the  Harboiu*  of  Corunna.  About  a  cable's  length  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Castle  of  St.  Deigo,  is  a  small  shoal  with  only  one  fathom  at  low 
water ;  and  at  N.  by  W.  from  tiie  same  castle,  and  S.W.  by  W.  from  that  of  St 
Antonio  is  another  shoal  of  three  fathoms.  On  the  Basuril  and  Cabanes 
Bank  the  sea  breaks  during  a  swell,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  water  upon 
them,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  attentive  when  passing  between  them  and 
the  land. 

In  advancing  from  sea  in  easy  weather  and  fair  wind,  from  the  N.E.  or  N.W. 
quarters,  you  may  steer  for  the  points  of  Seixo  Blanco  and  Moimt  Mera, 
until  you  observe  the  Castle  of  St.  Deigo  come  by  that  of  St.  Antonio,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  the  western  side ;  steer  on  for  Deigo,  pass  Antonio, 
and,  when  between  these  two  castles,  choose  your  anchorage.  K  yom*  ship 
be  large,  bring  St  Antonio's  Castle  N.E.  by  E.,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms, 
oaze  and  mud ;  a  smaller  vessel  may  stand  farther  in,  having  St.  Antonio 
E.N.E.  or  E.  by  N.,  or  smaller  vessels  may  advance  still  fartlier  in,  always 
taking  care  not  to  anchor  in  those  parts  encumbered  by  the  sea-weed,  for  with 
heavy  gales  the  anchor  will  not  hold.     It  is  usual  to  moor  North  and  South. 

In  attempting  the  harbour  during  a  gale  from  tlie  northward  or  N.W.,  Jie 
passage  in  is  between  the  Basuril  Bank  and  the  western  shore,  having  the 
Tower  of  Hercules  to  the  S.W.  at  such  a  distance  that  you  can  see  its  base, 
which  should  in  no  case  be  hidden.  Hence  you  pass  Ilavaleira  Point,  and 
the  rocks  which  lie  off  it,  which  may  be  passed  at  the  distance  of  two  cables* 
length.  Now  steer  S.E.,  with  the  Hill  and  Battery  of  Mera  a-head,  until  St. 
Deigo's  Castle,  near  that  of  St  Antonio,  be  brought  on,  when  you  run  S.W. 
and  enter  the  harbour,  leaving  the  last-mentioned  castle  at  the  distance  of  a 
cable's  length ;  then  proceed  as  before  directed. 

But  if  you*  are  desirous  of  running  between  the  Jacentes  Bank  and  Seixo 
Blanco  Point,  you  must  stand  toward  the  mouth  of  Ferrol  Harbour,  untU 
Cape  Priorino  bears  N.N.E.,  then  bring  Point  Segono  m  owe  YjV(!tv^\„  Okcvv 
tov«l*8  Chapel  (which  is  id  the  Bay  of  Corino),.  and  steei  on  \xa\Xll  V!tve  GweXi%% 
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of  St  Deigo  and  Antonio  are  in  a  line,  and  stand  on  thus  until  Seixo  Blanco 
Point  bears  E.S.E. ;  from  thence  steer  southward  until  the  Battery  of  Mera 
bears  E.N.E.,  then  attend  to  the  directions  given  before. 

Genebajl  Remarks. — In  making  for  the  Harbours  of  Ferrol  or  Corunna, 
you  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  off  the  land  at  night,  for  the  currents  may 
drift  you  into  danger;  perhaps  you  cannot  do  better  than  pass  your  night  in 
the  neighbom*hood,  or  to  the  westward  of  Sisargas  Islands,  standing  off  and 
on  as  occasion  may  require,  for  lying-to  maybe  dangerous,  and  if  the  wind  be 
from  the  S.W.,  you  wiU  find  a  current  setting  strongly  towards  Cape  Ortegal. 
Be  careful  to  provide  against  being  driven  to  leeward  of  Ferrol,  for,  wi&  a 
large  ship,  no  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast  can  ensure  safety. 

When  blowing  from  the  N.E.,  you  may  run  within  two  miles  of  Cape  Prior, 
and  thence  steer  for  Priorino ;  dien,  if  the  gale  be  not  too  powerful,  you  may 
run  for  Carina  or  Corunna.  Some  dependence  may  also  be  placed  on  your 
soundings,  for,  from  the  regularity  of  them,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea  dashing 
against  die  shore,  yon  may,  in  thick  and  dark  weather,  judge  by  them  your 
distance  from  the  land. 

The  wind,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Spain,  is  in  the  stunmer  time  most  prevar 
lent  from  the  north-eastward.  On  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  winds  are 
generally  from  the  northward,  during  two-thirds  of  the  year ;  and  at  Lisbon 
it  has  been  foimd  that  the  wind  within  varies,  at  times,  from  that  without  the 
harbour.  Thus  when  the  wind  in  the  Tagus  is  from  the  S.E.  or  S.E.  by  S., 
that  Without  is  frequently  no  better  than  S.  by  E.  or  South.  This  difference, 
however,  most  commonly  occvurs  in  the  winter  season. 

Corunna  to  Finisterre.* — ^About  H  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tower  of 
Hercules,  is  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  named  Monte  Perraboa.  This  land, 
though  even  on  the  summit,  is  perpendicular  toward  the  sea.  On  the  west 
from  the  base  of  this  mountain,  are  three  islets,  named  St.  Pedro,  which  are 
Burroimded  by  sunken  rocks;  and  at  nearly  three  miles  from  it  is  anotlier 
hill,  named  Monte  St.  Pedro,  which  is  round  and  moderately  high ;  6  miles 
farther  on  is  the  small  harbom*  of  Cayon,  which  can  only  admit  small  fishing- 
vessels.  The  low  flat  shore  of  Baldayo  then  runs  a  considerable  way ;  and 
about  five  miles  from  Cayon  is  a  rocky  island  close  in  to  the  shore,  to  the 
northwai'd  of  which  runs  a  bank  of  rocks,  above  4  miles  out ;  at  low  water 
seven  of  them  are  visible,  but  at  high  water  only  the  middle  one  is  to  be 
seen.  Between  these  rocks  and  the  land  is  a  passage  1}  mile  wide,  so  that 
vessels  may  run  through  in  safety,  if  necessary,  Uiere  being  14  and  15  fathoms 
withmit. 

From  the  Tower  of  Hercules  to  Cape  St  Adrian  the  distapce  is  6^  leagues. 
On  the  N.W.  of  this  cape  are  the  Islands  of  Sisargas,  consisting  of  several 
islets  and  rocks.  These  bear  from  Cape  Prior  nearly  W.,  and  from  Cape  Or- 
legal  W.  i  S„  50  miles.  In  cases  of  emergency  a  vessel  may  pass  between 
Sisargas  and  the  main,  but  great  caution  is  required.  In  the  passage  the 
tides  set  strong,  the  flood  eastward  and  the  ebb  westward. 

At  3^  miles  from  hence  is  Point  Narija,  of  moderate  height,  and  having 
many  rocks  running  from  it;  behind  which,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  harbour  of 
Avarizo,  frequented  by  coasting-vessels  ;  in  entering  you  should  keep  to  the 
western  shore,  which  is  moderately  clean,  but  far  up  the  water  becomes 
shallow.  From  Point  Narija  the  shore  bends  inward,  then  runs  out  to  Point 
Roncudo,  round  which  are  several  rocks  and  shoals,  which,  by  giving  a  berth 
to,  may  be  easily  avoided.  Point  Roncudo  is  the  northern  point  of  the  Bays 
of  Corme  and  Lage,  on  the  N.N.W.  and  W.  shores  of  which  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  most  vessels,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky.  W.  by  N.  from  Roncudo 
JPoJot  lies  a  sunken  rock,  with  not  more  than  8  fathoms  over  it  at  low  water. 
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Sevenl  rivers,  with  excellent  water,  fall  into  the  Bays  of  Corme  and  Lage, 
and  a  whole  squadron  may  readily  he  supplied. 

The  Point  of  Lage,  which  may  he  named  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Bays  of 
Corme  and  Lage,  is  ahove  Hi  miles  to  the  S.W.  ^  W.  from  Point  Roncudo, 
and  appears  high,  hut  is  low  at  the  extremity,  and  a  reef  stretches  from  it  to 
the  N.W.  ahout  two  cahles*  length.  A  shoal  also  extends  from  it  E.N.E.  to 
half  that  distance.  Point  Catasol,  at  a  mile  to  the  south-westward  from  Point 
I^e,  is  high  and  of  a  sandy  colour,  with  large  rocks  and  shoals  at  its  base. 
The  Harbour  of  Camello  at  3^  miles  from  Point  Lage,  is  a  shoal  creek  used 
by  fishing-vessels  only.  Ten  miles  from  Lage  is  Valea  de  Tosta,  very  low 
and  encircled  with  rocks  ;  behind  the  point,  several  high  mountains  rise  up 
with  rugged  peaked  tops.  At  a  mile  from  Valea  de  Tosta  is  Cape  Villano, 
not  veiy  high,  but  perpendicular  towards  die  sea.  Within  it  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, is  a  sharp  peak  of  a  red  appearance,  resembling  a  high  tower.  N.N.W. 
from  the  cape,  about  H  cablets  length,  is  the  Bufardo  Shoal,  small,  but 
peaked  at  top,  the  water  breaking  over  it  though  all  around  it  is  deep  water. 

To  the  southward  of  Cape  Villano  is  the  Bay  of  Camarinas,  obstructed  by 
rocks,  and  frequented  only  by  the  neighboiu'ing  coasters.  Off  the  entrance 
lies  the  cocky  shoal  named  the  Quebrantes,  and  die  depths  over  it  are  from  7^- 
to  3  fathoms,  except  at  its  northern  end,  where,  at  low  water,  it  appears  above 
the  surface,  in  shape  like  a  buoy.  This  rock  bears  from  Cape  Villano 
W.S.W.,  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  and  at  W.N.W.  from  it,  about  hsdf  a  league, 
is  another  rocky  shoal,  over  which,  with  gales  from  the  westward,  die  water 
breaks,  but  not  less  than  6  fathoms  has  been  found  upon  it. 

Buitra  Point,  2  miles  to  the  south-westwai'd  of  Camarinas  Bay,  is  high  and 
steep ;  near  it  are  two  large  rocks  above  water.  Cape  Torinana,  which  lies 
5  miles  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  makes  a  shaip  and  steep  projection 
into  the  sea;  it  is  not  very  high,  and  when  seen  from  between  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.  resmbles  the  awning  of  a  galley.  At  a  distance  it  is  not  always  dis- 
dnguishable  from  the  high  land  at  the  back  of  it.  At  2  cables' length,  W.N.W., 
from  the  point  of  the  cape  is  a  small  sunken  rock,  which  breaks  with  a  little 
swell,  and  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks  also  nms  off  it  to  the  north-eastwai-d  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile. 

At  nearly  a  mile  to  the  W.N.W.  of  the  cape  is  a  sunken  rock  named  the 
African,  from  H.M  steamer  *'  African,"  which  struck  on  it  on  the  26th  May, 
1833.  The  bearings  then  taken  were  Cape  Finis terre  S.  by  W.,  and  Cape 
Torinana  E.S.E.,  distant  one  mile.  In  October,  1832,  this  same  rock  was 
observed  by  Mr  W.  M.  White,  acting  master  of  H.M.  steam-vessel  **  Con- 
fiance,*'  when  the  sea  was  breaking  over  it.  As  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  may  be  other  dangers  on  this  coast,  masters  of  vessels  must  be  very 
cautious  in  approaching  it. 

The  Nave'  of  Finisterke,  a  high  mountain  so  named,  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  9  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  from  Cape  Torinana.  Its  summit  is  flat,  and 
at  about  one-third  oi'its  height  from  the  sea,  there  appeal's  to  be  a  short  point 
with  hummocks  on  it,  and  having  at  its  base  a  small  but  high  island.  In  the 
bay  formed  between  Cape  Torinana  and  the  Nave  of  Finisterre,  vessels  may 
safely  anchor  during  north-easterly  and  easterly  winds  off  a  fresh  water  rivu- 
let, in  from  6  to  8  fiithonis,  sandy  bottom ;  but  not  in  deeper  water,  as  there 
the  bottom  is  rocky.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  advance  too  near  the 
nordi  shore,  as  it  is  also  foul. 

At  If  mile,  N.W.  by  W.,  from  the  Nave  Point,  is  a  small  ledge  named  the 
Munis  Bock,  upon  which  die  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather.  Upon  this  shoal 
there  are  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  close- to  all  round  are  ^0  tjo  ^^  i'a.^^'OtWft. 

CAPE  FUIIBTEBBE  may  he  readily  known  from  sea,  lYiete  \>e\xi%  «^\A^\.\i^ 
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tween  it  and  the  Nave,  with  low  land.*  As  there  are  no  appearances  like 
this  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised.  To  the  north- 
ward of  this  cape  lies  the  little  rocky  Island  of  Centolo,  which  is  of  moderate 
height  and  steep,  and  between  this  island  and  the  Munis  Rock,  is  a  small 
ledge  named  Carraca.  At  three  cables*  length,  S.S.W.,  from  the  same  cape, 
there  is  a  sunken  rock,  about  the  size  of  a  man-of-war's  boat,  named  Turdeiro, 
which  has  over  it  only  2|  fathoms  of  water,  aud  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  this,  is  a  small  shoal  of  6^  fathoms,  named  Peton  de  Socabo,  upon 
which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather.  In  advancing  from  the  S.W.  towards 
this  rock.  Mount  Lizaro  will  be  seen  to  the  eastward,  and  may  be  known 
not  merely  from  its  height,  but  from  its  singular  formation,  as  its  summit 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  small  pinnacles,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 


Cape  Plnisteire  (Point  A.) ;  Point  B.  bearing  North,  distant  4  miles. 

"Within  Cape  Finisterre  the  land  for  more  than  half  a  league  to  the  N.E. 
16  high  and  precipitous.  Here  stands  the  town  situated  on  a  cove,  and 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  have  a  small  pier  for  the  protection  of  their 
boats.  To  the  eastward  of  the  town  there  is  good  anchorage  and  shelter 
during  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.  winds,  in  from  12  to  24  fathoms.  In  the  sum- 
mer when  the  N.E.  winds  are  of  long  continuance,  tliis  place  is  much  fre- 
quented, but  as  soon  as  the  wind  appears  to  be  getting  roimd  to  the  S.E.  or 
S.W.,  it  is  necessary  to  put  to  sea. 

E.S.E.,  H  miles,  from  Cape  Finisterre,  there  is  a  large  cluster  of  islets 
and  rocks  named  the  Great  Lobeira ;  at  half  a  cablets  length  on  all  sides,  the 
ground  is  clear  and  the  water  deep.  The  Little  Lobeira  which  is  a  similar 
cluster,  although  of  a  smaller  size,  lies  S.  by  E.,  one  mile,  from  tlie  former ; 
its  rocks  are  of  all  sizes,  and  small  fishing-vessels,  at  times,  pass  among  them 
at  high  water.  About  this  cluster  the  ground  is  foul ;  and  a  reef  extends 
from  it  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  1^  mile  to  the  S.E. 

CoRcuBioN  Bay  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  runs  in 
northerly  about  2  miles  the  whole  shore  being  high  and  clean,  with  several 
small  coves  and  spots  of  beach,  two  of  which  only  are  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  is  the  town,  and  on  the  east  side,  which 
is  called  Femelo,  is  a  small  river,  and  farther  in,  on  the  same  side,  lies  the 
town  of  Pueblo  de  Ce.  About  the  middle  of  the  bay  are  two  castles,  the  one 
on  the  east  side  is  named  the  Prince's  Fort,  and  that  on  the  west  shore,  the 
Cardinals*.  Between  these  forts  the  distance  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
but  the  bay  becomes  naiTOwer  as  you  proceed  towards  the  town. 

This  bay  is  suitable  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  as  it  is  sufficiently  deep 
and  clean.  The  anchoring-place  for  large  vessels  is  between  the  forts,  in  a 
depth  of  11  fathoms,  gradudly  diminishing  to  within  2  or  3  boats'  length  of 
both  shores.  If  desirous  of  going  farther  in,  you  may  come-to,  in  about  8 
fathoms,  abreast  of  the  low  beach  of  Femelo,  the  only  one  on  the  east  side  ; 
but  it  is  not  prudent  to  stand  so  far  in,  especially  in  winter,  lest  tlie  wind 
come  round  to  the  southward,  as  it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  heavy  sea; 

*  We  bmve  bem  'Jtformed  that  there  is  a  light  on  this  cape,  but  have  met  with  no  offloial  notifiea- 
4rao  of  such  being  estabUAed  (1868), 
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80  that  a  vessel  would  ride  very  near  the  shallows  in  the  hottom  of  the  hay, 
and  have  no  room  to  let  go  an  anchor  in  case  she  should  either  drag,  or  part 
with  those  already  out. 

To  enter  this  harbour,  with  winds  from  the  S.E.  and  S.W.,  steer  for  Great 
Lobeira;  the  ground  is  clean,  and  the  water  round  it  deep.  When  abreast 
of  it,  stand  on  for  the  bay  between  the  Little  and  Old  Corromeiro  Rocks, 
where  the  channel  is  1^  mile  broad :  between  the  rocks  and  the  land  it  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  clear  of  danger,  and  with  17  fathoms 
water.  Keep  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  or  pass  nearer  the  island  than 
the  shore;  for  a  small  shoal,  named  the  Asno,  lies  there,  the  marks  for 
which  are  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Old  Corromeiro  in  one  with  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  Great  Lobeira,  and  Point  Galera  on  with  the  low  shore  of  Femelo. 
There  is  also  another  shoal  running  to  the  westward  from  Los  Bueyes  de 
Jures,  or  the  Oxen,  which  are  situated  between  the  Asno  and  Point  Galera, 
distant  from  the  latter  about  half  a  mile,  and  from  the  former,  rather  more 
than  one-tenth  of  a  mile.  The  Oxen  are  three  rocks  above  water,  placed 
triangularly,  and  appearing  similar  to  three  boats,  with  deep  water  round 
them,  except  to  the  westward,  as  mentioned  before.  Vessels  may  pass 
between  these  rocks  and  the  eastern  shore,  or  between  them  and  the  Asno 
Point  or  Galera ;  the  last  channel  is  narrow,  but  with  from  9  to  13  fathoms 
water.     Let  your  best  anchor  be  to  the  southward. 

Sidling  in  with  the  wind  at  the  N.W.,  the  fairest  passage  will  be  between 
Gape  Ce  and  the  Little  Corromeiro ;  keep  near  the  latter,  and  on  roimding 
it,  haul  up  for  the  bay  as  close  as  you  can  ;  but  if  the  wind  should  prevent 
you  going  in,  anchor,  take  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  get  into  a  proper  berth 
when  convenient 

With  the  wind  from  the  N.E.,  a  good  sailing-vessel  should  tack  about  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  there  anchor ;  but  if  prevented  doing  this,  run  for 
the  anchorage  at  Costeira,  or  abreast  of  Cravia,  and  there  wait  for  a  more 
£Eivourable  wind. 

To  the  southward  of  Corcubion  there  is  a  small  bay  named  Lezara,  situated 
under  a  moimtain  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  in  to  the  eastward  about 
one  mile,  and  has  a  good  depth  of  water  in  it.  At  the  bead  of  the  bay  is  a 
flat  shore  and  a  smcJl  river,  which  descends  through  a  gully  in  the  middle 
of  the  mountain,  and  supplies  vessels  with  good  fresh  water.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  southward  of  diis  place,  is  a  smedl  cove  with  a  flat  beach,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  and  the  small  fishing  village  of  Pindo  ;  and  a  mile 
further  to  the  southward  is  the  Beach  of  Crava,  abreast  of  which  is 
the  best  berth  for  vessels,  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable  for  them  to  go 
to  Corcubion.  The  coast  between  these  places  is  rocky,  and  of  a  considerable 
height 

At  the  distance  of  4f  miles,  S.  J  E.,  of  Cape  Ce,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Corcubion  Inlet  is  Caldebarcos  Point,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  and  has  a 
rocky  ledge  running  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  it  At  tliis  point 
the  land  bends  inward  towards  the  east,  and  runs  for  about  3  miles  to  Point 
Remedies,  forming  a  small  bay  in  which  are  4 i  to  14  fathoms.  Point  Reme- 
dios  is  low  and  rocky  some  distance  off,  a  dangerous  ledge  running  towai'ds 
the  N.E.  a  distance  of  one  mile,  and  there  are  otlier  dangerous  rocks  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  the  point  leaving  a  small  channel  between  tliem  and  the 
shore,  safe  only  for  small  craft. 

About  H  mile,  N.  J  W.,  from  the  extremity  of  Point  Remedies,  are  some 
dangerous  rocky  patches  ;  and  3  miles,  N.N.W.,  from  the  same  point,  with 
Caldebarcos  Point  bearing  E.  by  S.,  and  Cape  Finnisterre  ^  .^  .^ .,  \\  TO^fe%, 
28  a  dangerous  patch  of  2i  fathoms,  named  the  Duyo  l^ck.    \V.  v&  ol  %xck»2^ 
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extent,  but  has  deep  water  close  to  it  on  all  sides,  there  being  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

Over  Point  Remedies  there  is  a  small  conical  hill,  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  eastward  there  is  another  of  the  same  shape,  but  larger.  At  about  8 
miles,  S.  }  E.,  of  the  point  is  Point  Lens,  the  land  being  low  along  the  shore, 
and  lined  with  rocks,  but  rising  higher  in  the  interior.  Point  Lens  is  cliffy 
and  has  a  reef  before  it,  and  several  sunken  rocks  upon  which  the  sea  breaks 
at  low  water.  From  hence  the  coast  bends  inwards,  a  short  distance,  and 
then  turns  to  the  southward,  forming  Point  Loiu*o,  a  lofty  hill,  high  and 
round,  and  separated  into  two  points  or  peaks,  which  at  a  distance  appear 
like  an  island.  On  the  southern  and  highest  peak  is  a  watch-tower.  This 
point  is  easily  known,  and  foims  the  north  point  of  the  Ray  of  Muros. 

About  5  miles  N.W.  J  W.  of  Point  Louro,  and  3  mUes  W.S.W.  of  Point  Re- 
medios,  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  shallow  ledges,  named  the  Ynsua,  which  are 
very  dangerous,  there  being  deep  water  close-to  all  round,  but  as  the  sea 
generally  breaks  over  them,  their  situation  and  position  will  be  observed. 
There  is  a  good  channel  between  them  and  the  shore,  but  when  running  out- 
side of  them,  the  Nave  of  Finisteire  should  be  brought  open  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  cape,  as  you  will  then  clear  them  to  the  westward. 

Nearly  3  miles,  W.N.W.  ^  W.,  from  Mount  Louro  is  a  cluster  of  rocks 
named  itie  Rryos,  so  low  that  the  sea  frequently  dashes  over  them.  Mount 
Louro  itself  has  some  rocks  off  its  point  named  the  Leixones,  and  between 
them  and  the  shore  there  is  said  to  be  a  narrow  channel,  but  too  dangerous 
to  be  attempted  without  a  pilot. 

THE  BAT  OF  MUBOB  may  readily  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  Mount 
Louro ;  but  if  this  hill  should  not  be  visible,  you  will  to  the  northward  per- 
ceive Gape  Finisterre  or  Mount  Lezara,  or  to  the  southward,  the  hill  of  Curota, 
the  highest  of  any  at  this  part. 

To  enter  the  bay  with  the  wind  from  the  northward,  you  must  run  under 
Mount  Loiuro,  leaving  the  Leixones  Rocks  on  the  port  side,  and  giving  a  good 
berth  to  a  reef  that  stretches  from  a  point  above  it.  Should  the  wind  not 
allow  you  to  stand  directly  towards  Muros,  you  may  with  a  tack  or  two  get 
abreast  of  the  town,  and  there  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom, 
mooring  north  and  south,  as  the  on-shore  wind,  although  from  the  eastward, 
raises  a  heavy  sea,  and  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  vessels. 

If  coming  in  with  winds  from  South  to  S.E.,  run  along  by  the  Raya  Rocks, 
opposite  Point  Casti'O,  but  avoid  bringing  Misericordia  Chapel  in  one  with 
Point  Cabeiro ;  then,  after  passing  the  rocks,  anchor  where  you  please,  coming 
not  too  near  the  shores  ;  you  wUl  have  10,  11,  and  12  fathoms,  soft  muddy 
ground. 

The  bay  is,  for  the  most  part,  surrounded  with  high  lands.  If  bound  to 
Noya,  at  the  head  of  it,  a  pilot  will  be  requisite,  there  being  several  danger- 
ous shallows  in  the  way. 

From  the  Punta  de  Castro  and  the  Atalaya  of  Son,  on  the  eastern  side,  are 
two  dangerous  ledges,  the  latter  extending  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  Ata- 
laya of  Son  is  a  point  of  moderate  height,  dark  coloured,  and  precipitous, 
having  a  chapel  on  its  smnmit.  Close  to  it,  on  the  east  side,  is  tlie  town  of 
Son,  with  a  pier  for  the  protection  of  fishing-barks,  &c.  The  Point  Castro  is 
also  of  moderate  height,  perpendicular,  and  dark-coloured,  but  cannot  readily 
be  distinguished  from  the  high  land  at  the  back  of  it. 

About  li  mile  to  the  westward  of  Point  Castro  is  a  small  ledge  oVrol 

named  Raya,  which  is  nearly  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  has  a  narrow  chan- 

jr£t2  between  it  and  the  shore  with  deep  water,  but  wliich  can  be  used  only  by 

saauU  vessels.     At  the  same  distance  to  the  southward  of  Castio  Point  is 
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Roncadora  Point,  the  shore  hetween  them  being  flat,  with  several  large  rocks 
and  shoals.     Roncadora  Point  is  high  and  steep,  and  has  some  rocks  about  it. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Roncadora  Point  is  Lago  i  oint,  and 
nearly  the  dame  distance  farther  on  is  Sierra  Point,  the  shore  being  bold  all 
the  way»  but  lower  than  the  preceding.  Behind  Sierra  Point  is  the  river  of 
the  same  name. 

At  the  distance  of  2J  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Sierra  Point  is  Caresinas  Point, 
which  is  low  and  rocky,  and  has  some  dangerous  rocks  lying  off  it  some 
distance.     The  shore  between  these  points  is  low,  and  lined  with  a  sandy  flat 

At  ^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Point  Caresinas,  is  an  extensive  rocky  bank  named 
Las  Basonas,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  under  water ;  but  one  rock  of  the 
group  is  generally  above  water,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  sloop*8 
hulL  Near  this  group  of  rocks  there  is  a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  increasing  to 
9  and  11  fathoms  on  the  eastern  side,  until  you  come  close  to  the  shore  ; 
and  between  it  and  the  Baya  Rocks  are  23  to  ^7  fathoms. 

From  Point  Caresinas  to  Point  Espineiria  the  distance  is  about  1^  mile  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  the  shore  between  being  low  and  flat.  This  point 
is  moderately  high,  and  has  a  reef  extending  from  it  to  the  northward  about 
half  a  mile.  There  is  also  a  rock  named  Teilan,  about  the  same  distance 
firom  the  point  in  a  W.  by  N.  direction,  being  separated  from  the  shore  by  a 
depth  of  9  fiathoms. 

Between  these  two  points,  a  little  inland,  there  is  a  hill  of  moderate  height, 
terminating  in  a  point  named  Mount  Taume,  which  slopes  towards  the  S.W., 
and  terminates  in  another  small  hill,  of  less  elevation  and  pointedness, 
named  Mount  Facho. 

About  1^  mile  to  the  south-west  of  Point  Espineiria  is  Cape  Corrobedo, 
which  is  low  and  projecting,  and  surroimded  with  rocks.  Behind  the  point 
is  the  village  of  the  same  name.  From  hence  the  shore  is  low  and  flat, 
trending  to  the  south-eastward  to  Falcoeiro  Point,  a  distance  of  nearly  4  miles, 
and  forming  a  small  bay,  in  which  the  coasting-vessels  occasionally  anchor 
in  11  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  Off  the  entrance  of  this  bay  there  are  several 
rocks  and  dangerous  ledges,  witli  deep  water  close  to  them,  the  outermost 
of  which  is  about  8  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  generally  breaks  on 
them  when  there  is  a  swell. 

Falcoeiro  Point  is  cliffy,  and  around  it  are  some  small  islands  and  rocks, 
which  at  a  distance  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  fleet  of  ships.  The 
southernmost  of  these  islands  is  Salbora  Island,  which  is  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Arosa  Bay.  It  is  about  H  mile  in  length,  and  is  high 
in  the  middle  but  low  at  each  end,  and  has  a  reddish  colour,  with  some  rocks 
extending  from  it  towards  the  northern  shore.  On  tlie  east  and  north-east 
sides  of  the  island  are  several  large  rocks,  and  off  the  south  end  is  one  at  the 
dbtance  of  1^  cable's  length,  which  is  seldom  seen  above  the  water,  and  has 
breakers  around  it. 

The  Bay  of  Arosa,  within  the  Isle  Salbora,  is  extensive  and  affords 
anchorage,  but  its  shores  are  generally  shoal  and  rocky,  and  so  many  reefs 
line  the  coast  as  well  as  impede  the  navigation,  that  it  has  been  described  as 
too  rocky  and  dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  any  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it;  to  which  has  been  added,  that  even  small  vessels  fishing  here  have  been 
frequently  lost.  It  however  appears  from  the  chart  of  Don  J.  F.  Florez,  of 
the  Spanish  Navy,  that  the  passage  into  the  bay  on  tlie  east  of  the  Island 
Salbora,  is  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  depth  of  22  to  34  fathoms,  which 
depth  continues,  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  So  that  in  case  of  emergency,  a  vessel 
may  safely  take  the  harbour,  and  lie  sheltered  therein,  with  the  eek&\«rft.  ^tl\ 
of  Salbora  bearing  S.W.  i  W..  5  miles,  and  the  elevated  cfavvtcSci  oS.  '^^aoXa. 
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Eugenia  N.W.  by  W.,  3^  miles  ;  depth  25  and  26  fathoms.  At  the  Island  of 
Arosa,  in  the  middle  of  this  bay,  the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  full*  and 
change,  is  3h.  45m.     The  tide  flows  five  and  ebbs  seven  hours. 

Two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Salbora  Island  is  Grobe  Peninsula,  which 
is  connected  to  the  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  of  very  low  land,  and  3  miles  far- 
ther to  the  southward  is  the  Island  of  0ns,  which  is  about  3  miles  in  length 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  of  moderate  height,  and  level  on  the  top,  but  rugged  on 
the  western  side,  and  bordered  with  rocks.  Between  the  north  end  of  the 
island  and  the  shore  is  a  wide  channel,  but  rendered  dangerous  by  several 
small  rocky  patches,  and  a  rocky  ledge  extending  from  Corbeiro  Point.  Ves- 
sels can  pass  either  between  the  shore  and  the  rocky  patches,  or  the  patches 
and  the  north  end  of  the  island,  as  there  is  deep  water  of  from  6  to  9  fathoms, 
rocky  bottom,  but  the  passage  is  not  recommended,  as  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult in  stormy  weather. 

A  little  to  die  southward  of  0ns  Island  is  a  small  islet  named  Onza,  of  equal 
height  with  the  former,  and  with  a  small  beach  on  the  N.E.  side.  The  island 
is  lined  with  rocks  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  narrow  stiuit  between  it  and  0ns 
there  is  a  reef,  with  so  little  water  on  it,  as  to  allow  only  small  fishing-vessels 
to  pass  through.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  islet,  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
ofif,  there  is  a  rocky  reef  upon  which  the  sea  breaks,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, in  nearly  a  similar  direction,  there  is  another  small  rock  wliich  breaks 
occasionally. 

PONTEVEDBA  BAY  is  within  the  Islands  of  0ns  and  Onza.  The  south 
point  of  the  bay  is  Cape  Udra,  which  is  low  at  the  extremity,  but  soon  rises 
to  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  having  high  land  beyond,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Around  this  point  are  nmnerous  rocks  upon  which  the  sea 
breaks.  The  north  point  of  the  bay  is  named  Point  Cabicastro,  and  between 
these  points  there  is  a  fair  channel,  2  miles  in  breadth,  although  there  are 
generally  rocks  off  the  projecting  points  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour.  The 
land  on  both  sides  is  very  lofty,  containing  many  vallies  of  a  very  agreeable 
appearance,  being  well  cultivated;  and  the  soundings  all  over  the  bay  are  from 
6  to  22  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud  and  sand,  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Udra,  where  it  is  of  stone  and  gravel,  and  about  Point  Festinanzo, 
where  it  is  stony :  vessels  will  therefore  avoid  anchoring  in  those  situations. 

The  Bay  of  Pontevedra  is  not  difficult  of  access,  but  no  heavy  ship  should 
come  into  it  in  winter,  as  it  is  so  little  sheltered.  In  summer  the  anchor- 
ages are  good,  except  where  the  bottom  is  rocky.  Should  the  winter  be 
northerly,  you  may  run  through  the  channel,  already  described,  between  the 
Island  0ns  and  Point  Corbeiro ;  but  if  you  sail  into  the  southward  of  0ns, 
steer  .about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  little  Island  of  Onza,  which  lies  at 
the  south  end  of  0ns. 

In  approaching  from  sea,  the  bay  may  be  easily  known  by  the  Mountain 
Gurota,  the  Islands  0ns  and  Onza,  the  Island  Salbora  to  the  northward,  and 
the  Cies  or  Bayonna  Islands  to  the  southward ;  all  these  contribute  to  prevent 
the  probability  of  a  mistake.  The  course  in,  from  between  Point  Udra  and 
Point  Cabricastro,  is  E.S.E.  until  the  Isla  of  Tamba,  which  will  be  seen  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  haven,  appears  midway  between  the  two  coasts,  whence  the 
course  up  to  the  south  end  of  that  island  will  be  E.  by  N.,  4  miles.  Within 
the  Isle  of  Tamba  is  the  road  or  anchorage  of  Pontevedra,  the  river  being 
dry  at  low  water ;  its  depths  are  from  8  to  2  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud.  The 
Town  of  Pontevedra  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Galicia ;  it  is  two  miles 
up  the  river,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  even  coasters  must  wait  till  the  flow  of 
tide  to  cany  them,  up  to  the  town.  High  water  at  full  and  chimge,  at  4h  Om. 
JPVx}m  Point  Udra.  the  coast  runs  southerly  towards  the  Bay  of  Aldan, 
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having  a  stream  of  excellent  water  at  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  But  the  east  side  of  this  place  is  studded  with-rocks  and  shoals  eo 
much,  that  no  vessels  should  even  venture  to  bring  Udra  Point  aafarasN.N.E. 
The  Harbour  of  Aldan  is  of  good  depth,  and  clean  sandy  bottom,  and  can 
accommodate  ships  of  every  description,  there  being  at  its  entrance  from  15  to 
17  fathoms  water,  decreasing  as  you  advance  into  it.  It  is  advisable  to  moor 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  because  the  winds  from  the  N.N.W.  are  dangerous,  and 
bring  in  a  swell  of  lie  sea.  To  sail  into  this  bay  you  should  have  a  leading 
wind,  and  then  keep  in  mid-channel,  standing  on  for  Point  Con,  and  leaving 
the  Bouteye  Shoal  to  the  starboard,  run  up  to  the  low  ehore  of  Aj^ela,  within 
two  cables'  length  of  which  is  the  anchorage.  Point  Consa  is  the  southern 
point  of  the  Harlraur  of  Aldan  ;  it  is  high  and  steep,  having  a  shoal  to  the 
northward.  Hence  to  Cape  Hombre  the  coast  bends  to  the  S.W.  by  8.,  a  dis- 
tance of  3|  miles,  the  shore  all  the  way  being  high,  steep,  and  clean,  except- 
uig  close  to  the  land,  where  there  are  a  few  rocks.  A  short  distance  from 
Cape  Hombre  is  Point  Subrido,  which  is  of  moderate  height  and  steep,  and 
has  a  small  reef  extending  from  it.  These  points  bound  Vigo  Bay  on  the 
north  aide. 

Tiso  is  easily  known  by  the  Bayonna  Islands  before  it;  but  these  will  ap- 
pear, from  sea,  as  part  of  the  main  land ;  in  which  case  you  will  see  the 
Uountain  Curota  to  the  northward,  and  Na.  Sa.  del  Alba  to  the  southward; 
besides  which,  no  opening  will  appear  in  the  coast  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Silleyro  to  the  River  Minho,the  land  being  high  and  level  throughout  This 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  lai^est,  deepest,  and  best  harbours  in  Spain ; 
the  town,  which  is  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  bay.  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  castle ;  it  is  the  general  resort  of  coasting  and 
other  trading-vessels,  and  has  many  barques  and  fishing-vessels  belonging  to  it. 

Atabout  li  mile  to  the  nortb-eastwEuxl  of  the  town,  there  is  a  light  in  the 
Castle  of  la  Quia,  which  revolves  every  3  minutes,  at  an  elevation  of  103  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  is  visible  7  miles. 

The  Bayonna  IslsJids  before  the  inlet  are  uninhabited,  high,  and  mieven 
on  the  summit,  very  steep  on  the  west  side,  but  less  so  on  the  east  The  north 
point  of  the  northern  isle  is  named  Point  Caballo,  and  off  it,  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mite,  N.N.W.,  is  the  Roncosa  Shoal,  which  appears  at  low 
water  above  the  surface.  At  half  a  league,  N,  5°  W.  (by  compass),  from  the 
same  point  is  the  Biduido  Rock,  having  3i  fathoms  over  it  at  low  water, 
being  steep-to  on  the  north  side,  and  having  on  the  south  from  0  to  T  fathoms, 
increasing  to  15  at  a  short  distance.  The  S.E.  end  of  the  southern  isle  is 
named  Cape  Bicos,  and  fr^m  it  W.S.W.,  at  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  is  Boiero 
Islet,  which,  in  a  heavy  sea,  is  washed  over  by  the  waves.  This  islet  is  sur- 
rounded by  smallar  rocks. 


Q  these  islands  there  is  a  small  channel,  the  mark  to  sail  through 
irtucfa  is  the  north  end  of  the  southern  island  in  one  wiUi  tWe  (^\iw^^^^  ^^ 
del  Alba,  and  when  you  have  thus  entered  the  channel,  ruxv  nut^>NKj  ^S^^toia'^ 
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it,  right  up  the  bay.     In  Vigo  Bay  good  water  may  be  obtained,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  wood  is  scanty. 

About  4^  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Cape  Bicos,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  southern  Bayonna  Island,  is  Cape  Silleyro,  which  is  high  and  rugged, 
having  at  its  base  a  low  point,  which  terminates  in  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  N.N.W. ;  part  of  this  ledge  may  be  seen  at  low 
water,  but,  diu-ing  a  swell,  the  sea  breaks  over  it.  The  channel  between  these 
points  is  named  the  Southern  Pass  of  Vigo. 

Vigo  Bay  is  entirely  enclosed  with  high  mountainous  land ;  but  its  most 
remarkable  object,  at  a  distance,  is  a  sharp-pointed  hill,  on  the  south  side, 
having  on  it  the  chapel  of  Na.  Sa.  del  Alba,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  to  those  bound  hither,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  great  importance. 
Within  the  South  Pass  of  Vigo,  the  first  point  on  the  east  is  Cape  Estella, 
which  is  black,  having  a  reef  stretching  from  it  to  the  distance  of  two  cables' 
length  to  the  N.N.W.  To  the  north-eastward  of  the  cape  is  the  little  Island 
Torallo,  which  is  equal  to  the  point  in  height,  and  at  a  distance  appears  to  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Within  Cape  Estella,  2i  miles,  is  Cape  de  Mar,  which  is  low,  and  of  a 
sandy  colour.  It  projects  considerably  into  the  sea,  and  constitutes  a  princi- 
pal mark  for  leading  into  the  harbour.  Without  it,  to  the  distance  of  two 
cables'  length,  a  reef  extends,  part  of  which  is  visible  at  low  water,  but  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  flood,  and  the  sea,  with  a  sweU,  breaks  over  it.  Op- 
posite to  Cape  de  Mar,  on  the  north  side,  is  Bomeyra  Point,  low  at  the  ex- 
tremity, but  rising  northward  to  a  considerable  height ;  its  reefs,  with  rocks 
above  water,  extend  out  to  the  distance  of  nearly  hsdf  a  mile. 

The  beach  of  Vigo  is  clean,  and  there  is  a  good  depth  before  it,  wherein  is 
the  usual  anchorage,  in  from  13  to  8  fathoms,  mud.  It  is  usual  to  moor  with 
the  best  anchor  to  the  North,  and  the  other  South,  as  a  ship  will  lie  thus 
well  sheltered  from  the  sea  on  the  west  by  the  Bayonna  Islands.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  that  off  the  village  of  Seis,  about  two  miles  higher,  they  may  be 
safer;  as  they  here  make  fast  a  cable  on  shore,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  to 
the  northward,  when  lying  in  6  fathoms.  To  the  eastward  of  Randa  Point, 
which  is  two  miles  above  the  Road  of  Seis,  many  vessels  may  anchor,  in  from 
15  to  6  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud,  in  safety  from  all  winds ;  and  above  this 
part,  vessels  coming  in  without  anchors  or  cables,  may  run  aground  anywhere 
on  the  mud,  untU  necessaries  can  be  procured,  when  they  may  be  lightened 
and  got  off  safely. 

1£  desirous  of  reaching  Vigo  by  the  Northern  Passage,  which  is  the  best 
when  the  wind  comes  from  the  northward,  steer  imder  the  south  shore  of 
Onza  Island,  within  the  distance  of  from  one  to  three  miles,  but  not  farther; 
then  stand  to  the  eastward  imtil  you  have  Monte  Ferro  quite  open  to  the 
east  of  Point  Caballo  (the  north  end  of  the  Bayonna  Islands),  with  the  hill  of 
Na.  Sa.  del  Alba  quite  hidden  by  Cape  del  Hombre,  when  you  will  be  clear  of 
the  Biduido  Rock,  and  may  round  Point  Subrido,  giving  the  land  a  berth  of 
at  least  a  cable's  length;  next  steer  for  Cape  de  Mar,  until  you  gain  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay,  whence  you  make  for  the  Town  of  Vigo.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken,  not  to  bring  Points  Subrido  and  Caballo  in  one,  until  the  Churcji 
of  Cangas,  on  the  north  coast,  be  open,  when  you  clear  the  reefs  of  Bomeyra. 
In  case  of  a  change  of  wind,  be  cautious  not  to  approach  either  shore  nearer 
than  8  fathoms.  Without  the  reefs,  the  groimd  of  the  bay  is,  in  general,  of 
mud  and  sand. 

To  sail  into  Vigo  Bay  by  the  Southern  Passage,  you  should  bring  Cape  de 

Jklar  (known,  by  its  sandy  colour)  in  a  line  with  the  Chapel  of  Na.  Sa.  de  Guia, 

^  the  north-eastward  of  Vigo.     This  ipark  will  lead  through  in  mid-channel, 
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in  from  Sd  to  27  fathoms,  mitil  Monte  Ferro  beard  S.S.W.  whan  joa  miL 
8leer  more  northeiij,  for  the  channel  between  the  reefiB  of  Bomeyra  and  thos4 
of  Cape  de  Mar ;  taking  cure,  as  before  directed^  not  to  bring  Bnbpdo  and 
Caballo  Points  in  one  until  the  Church  of  Cangas  be  open.     Hence  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  town. 

Should  adverse  winds  oblige  you  to  turn  in  throngh  .the  South  Channel^ 
take  care  to  avoid  the  shoal  of  Laxes,  and  the  dangerous  rocka  of  Boeiro, 
having  passed  which  you  may  proceed  as  you  please. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Sir  Thomas  MaiUand,  of  H.M.S. 
America,  struck  on  a  pinnacle-pointed  rock  in  1847,  lying  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  S.S.W.  (true)  from  the  centre  of  the  Boeiro  Bocks,  off  the  south  end 
of  the  Bayonna  Islands.  The  head  pilot  of  Vigo  was  on  board  at  the  time, 
and  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  danger.  The  vessel  drew 
dO  feet,  and  close  to  it  at  the  time  of  strijdng  were  15  fiEtthoms. 

The  following  observations  upon  Vigo  Bay  have  been  extracted  from  tha 
Nautical  Magtizins,  1840,  page  686. 

"  To  enter  Vigo  by  the  North  Channel,  pass  near  the  Island  of  Onza;  steer 
S.  by  E  or  S.S.E.,  according  to  your  distance  from  it,  till  you  bring  Mount  Ferro 
quite  open  in  the  passage  between  the  island  and  the  main ;  ^  Mount  vnil 
tiien  bear  South  a  little  westerly,  and  is  a  black  round  hill  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bay.  Steer  for  it,  and  when  in  the  passage  edge  over  to  Cape  del 
Hombre  and  Subrido  Point,  giving  them  a  moderate  berth.  When  Ci^  de 
Mar  comes  well  opent>f  Subrido  Point,  bearing  S.E.,  steer  S.E.  by  E.  This 
is  a  point  only  to  be  made  out  by  being  one  with  the  only  low  sandy  patches 
in  that  direction.  Steering  about  this  coiurse  S^  miles,  keeping  the  sea  open 
astern  of  you,  between  Subrido  and  the  islands,  if  on  approaching  Cape  de 
Mar,  the  sea  is  only  just  kept  open,  you  will  be  in  the  right  channel  and  clear 
of  the  rocks,  which  run  out  from  Ci^e  de  Mar :  this  is  useful  to  observe  in 
the  night,  as  it  insures  you  being  clear  of  the  dangers  on  both  sides ;  you  will 
open  Cangas  Church  clear  of  Point  Fanequira,  when  you  are  clear  of  the 
shoals  off  it,  and  you  may  steer  for  the  Chapel  of  Na.  Sa.  de  la  Guia,  which 
will  bear  East,  and  which  course  will  lead  you  right  up  to  abreast  of  the  Town 
of  Vigo,  where  you  may  anchor  in  5  fadioms  very  near  the  shore.  This 
Chapel  of  Na.  Sa.  de  la  Guia,  is  not  readily  recognised  by  a  stranger.  It  is 
a  very  small  white-washed  building,  upon  a  hill  apparently  half  the  height  of 
those  beyond  it,  and  is  the  next  projecting  land  beyond  Vigo,  but  it  is  of  little 
consequence  the  finding  it  out ;  steering  just  clear  of  Vigo  Town,  or  East  will 
answer  equally  welL 

**  Leaving  Vigo,  steer  for  the  middle  of  the  south  Bayonna  Island,  about 
West ;  if  for  the  North  Channel,  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  Cangas  Church 
before  you  open  the  sea.  When  Cape  de  Mar  is  passed,  if  for  the  South 
Channel,  a  course  between  W.S.W.  and  W.  by  S.,  according  to  the  distance 
at  which  you  pass  Cape  de  Mar,  will  carry  you  right  out  to  sea ;  distance  10 
miles  from  Vigo  Town, — ^the  distance  from  sea  in  the  North  Channel  being 
H  miles.  High  water  in  the  bay,  full  and  change,  at  3h. ;  there  appeals  to 
be  only  a  very  moderate  rise  and  fall,  the  tide  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  South  Channel. — "  The  marks  given  for  this  channel  by  Tofino  are 
frequently  very  bad  to  make  out,  and  in  thick  weather  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 
Therefore,  as  the  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand  are  always  plainly  to  be  seen, 
adopt  a  course  more  in  mid-channel,  which  pilots  do,  and  then  steer  E.N.E. 
In  the  South  Channel  to,  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  if  immediately  after  pas- 
sing Boeiro  Bocks,  you  should  haul  up  for  Cape  Bicos,  aivd.  \iYi\<^T>aasck\iv% 
in,  in  very  bad  weather,  it  is  probAhle  would  be  done  \i  wear  tvv^\,  \/^  «i\Oc\«t 
under  ihaigknds.    Some  rocks,  which  only  show  themseVve^  %X,  \o>«  >K^V«t  ,sssA 
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which  are  not  noticed  in  the  charts,  would  be  passed  very  close  indeed.  For 
entering  the  South  Channel  at  night,  an  observation  or  two  may  be  useful. 
Pass  Cape  Silleyro  (coming  from  tbe  south  is  here  understood)  at  a  moderate 
distance ;  steer  N.  by  E.  until  you  get  Cape  Bicos  (of  the  south  island  (  in 
such  a  position,  that  by  shaping  a  course  N.E,  by  E.,  you  have  it  a  little  open 
on  the  port  bow ;  this  course  will  take  you  safe  into  the  middle  of  the  bay. 
If  coming  in  from  seaward,  bring  the  south  end  of  the  island  to  bear  E.S.E., 
steer  for  it,  and  then  you  will  not  fail  to  make  Boeiro  Rocks,  which  you  wilt 
then  round  at  any  convenient  distance,  and  you  have  your  exact  position." 

The  Harbour  of  Bayonna  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  Vigo  Bay,  and  be- 
hind the  Isles  of  Estella :  it  is  sm^l  and  filled  with  shoals.  You  will  find 
shelter  to  the  8.E.  of  Point  Tenaza.  This  place  should  not  be  attempted 
without  a  pilot. 

From  Point  Tenaza  the  coast  runs  southerly  to  Cape  Silleyro,  all  steep-to 
and  foul ;  the  cape  is  high  and  rugged,  but  its  summit  is  nearly  level ;  from 
it  runs  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  N.N.W.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  over  which  the  sea 
breaks.  To  the  eastward,  on  an  eminence,  is  the  Chapel  of  Na,  Sa.  de  Zela. 
From  the  breakers  of  Cape  Silleyro  the  coast  runs  S.  by  W.  i  W.  to  Point 
Montador,  which  has  some  rocks  before  it,  and  to  the  southward  is  the  Town 
of  Oyo  and  a  battery ;  three  leagues  from  the  same  breakers  is  the  Hill  of  La 
Guardia,  having  a  small  town  and  creek  at  its  foot,  used  chiefly  by  fishermen. 
To  the  8.8.W.  the  land  is  lower,  until  you  reach  the  sugar-loaf  hill  of  St.  Rego, 
having  two  peaks,  on  the  highest  of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Tecla,  which 
serves  to  point  out  the  situation  of  the  River  Minho,  the  boundaiy  of  the 
Jungdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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FROM  THE  RIVER  MINHO  TO  THE  RIVER  GUADIANA, 

TEE  BITEB  MINHO  OB  HIHIO  is  shoal  and  must  only  be  taken  with  an  ex- 
perienced pilot  1  at  the  entrance  is  a  low  island,  which  forms  two  small  chan- 
nels, the  depth  of  the  best  being  only  10  feet  at  high  water.  The  river  is 
navigable,  but  it  has  several  shoals  and  shifting  banks.  On  its  southern  bank 
is  the  small  Town  of  Caminha. 


tha  fiirer  Wnho,  Dw  Cutla  (A)  besnng  N.  il°  {am),  S  irtgatt. 


From  Mount  Tecla  to  Cape  Vtana  the  coast  runs  in  a  southerly  direction, 

about  IS  miles,  being  throughout  of  a  moderate  height,  but  rising  behind  to 

M  t»Bgie  ti/inountains,  higher  than  those  to  the  northward,  and  visible  16  or 

IS  levies  off,  forming  a  good  object  to  know  this  part  by,  when  coming  from 

*«•-     Caps  Viana  is  tlie  north  point  of  theRWeil^mBL-,  Cage  Nivos  being  its 
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■onthem  point.  The  town  has  a  white  appearance,  and  standn  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  From  Cape  Viana  a  reef  runs  out  southerly.  When  about 
to  anchor,  bring  the  town  to  bear  E.N.E.,  but  to  enter  the  river  you  ahoidd 
have  a  pilot,  for  the  bar  is  both  shallow  and  dangerous.  Here  a  low  shore 
begins,  extending  southerly  a  full  lea4^e ;  it  then  becomes  somewhat  higher 
and  e^en,  but  lined  within  by  ranges  of  hills  named  tlie  Fons  Mountain, 
which  extend  as  Ear  as  Villa  del  Conde.  Here  some  whit«  buildings  mark 
the  entrance  to  the  river,  where  the  town  stands.  Within  this  space  are  the 
towns  of  Espozende  and  Fao  ;  between  which  runs  a  small  river,  with  about 
6  or  7  feet  water.  Opposite  the  Town  of  Fao  are  two  ledges  of  rocks,  running 
put  li  mile,  even  with  tlie  water's  edge,  named  Gaballos ;  come  not  closer  to 
the  shore  in  passing  than  14  fathoms ;  but  if  to  the  southward  of  them,  you 
may  lessen  your  water  to  9  and  8  fatlioms. 


80"  £.  (tnie),  disunt  in  miles. 


From  the  Town  of  Espozende  to  Villa  del  Conde  the  coast  runs  southerly 
a  distance  of  11^  miles.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  last  mentioned  town 
is  situated  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Clara,  which  is  surrounded  by  houses  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  small  township  :  attached  to  this  convent  is  an  extensive 
aqueduct,  running  along  parallel  to  the  coast.  Opposite  the  convent,  and 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Ave.  is  the  village  of  Azurara,  with  a  lofty 
steeple.  These  will,  in  a  great  measure,  sen-e  to  point  out  the  situation  of 
Villa  del  Conde.  as  they  can  be  seen  from  sea  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Villa  del  Conde  is  a  bar  haven,  and  has  several  rocks  scattered  about  its 
entrance:  but  ships  may  sail  among  them  on  every  side;  tlie  nsjTowest 
channel  is  on  the  northern  side,  having  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  Farther  in  is 
a  bank  crossing  the  haven,  with  only  two  fathoms  upon  it  at  high  water;  but 
within  this  bar  the  haven  is  3  and  4  fathoms  deep.  The  north  side  is  filled 
with  rocks  under  water,  but  on  the  southern  side  are  5  and  6  fathoms,  and 
round  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  0  and  10  fathoms.  A  pilot  will  always  be 
ibund  necessary  for  this  haven,  as  tike  all  others  on  this  coast,  it  is  subject  to 
very  extensive  changes  after  a  continuance  of  bad  weather. 

At  H  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ave  is  a  dangerous  rock,  upon  which  Cap- 
bun  Glascock,  of  H.M.S.  Orestes,  has  made  the  following  remarks  : — "  At  Oh. 
Ibta.  P.H.,  when  in  stays,  and  hauling  the  yards,  tlie  ship  struck  the  ground 
twice  in  a  few  seconds,  with  the  north  part  of  the  village  of  Villa  del  Conde 
bearing  E.  i  N. ;  south  part  of  ditto,  E.  i  H.;  off-shore  3  miles  and  a  half. 
This  bank  is  steep-to ;  as  at  one  cable's  length  no  bottom  could  be  obtained 
with  the  hand  line.  To  avoid  this  shoal,  ships  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Villa 
del  Conde  should  not  approach  the  shore  nearer  than  4^  or  5  miles." 

From  Villa  del  Conde  the  coast  runs  southerly,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  to 
the  rocks  named  Leichoes,  being  almost  entirely  low  land  with  a  flat  shore, 
but  rising  in  the  interior  to  small  chains  of  hills.  In  the  way  there  are 
nomerouB  rocks  and  dangerous  patches,  situated  pretty  close  to  the  land,  and 
which  are  principally  above  the  surface  when  the  tide  is  do"«i\,  TCQ4e,T\ivl|,\Te' 
caution  oecessary  when  running  along  the  coast. 

Opposite  tte  small  river  Lepa,  upon  the  banks  of  whitTtt  aie  \)^!i\\^^  'fltva  M^* 

a  a 
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opposite  to  the  other,  the  two  small  towns  of  Lega  and  Matozinhos,  are  the 
rocks  named  Leichoes,  which  are  always  uncovered,  and  have  a  form  similar 
to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  These  rocks  are  distant  from  the  land  about  one 
mile,  and  within  them  is  shelter  from  northerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  in 
soundmgs  of  6  and  7  fathoms.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  E.S.E. 
of  the  most  southerly  rock  is  a  small  bank  of  11  feet,  upon  which  the  waves 
break  with  so  much  violence,  that  small  vessels  approaching  it  in  bad  weather 
run  the  risk  of  being  overturned.  This  shoal  is  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  and  is  siUuited  nearly  West  (true)  from  the  Chapel  of  Sr  J. 
de  Ar6a,  which  is  built  v^n  the  shore,  and  has  near  it  a  well  of  excellent 
water.  At  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  chapel  is 
the  Chapel  of  Sr  J.  de  Boucas  or  Matozinhos,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
grove  of  poplar  trees,  which,  although  a  large  building,  cannot  be  seen  at  any 
considerable  distance. 

In  the  North  Channel,  formed  by  the  Leichoes  Bocks  and  the  land,  is 
water  deep  enough  for  every  description  of  vessels,  and  good  anchor^e  in  6 
to  9  fathoms.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  shelter  on  this  part  of  the  coast  for 
vessels  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  and  the  only  place  where  vessels  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  running  themselves  ashore  can  do  so  in  safety. 
The  vessels  of  the  pilots  and  fishermen  can  almost  always  gain  the  sea  from 
this  anchorage,  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  from  any  other 

Sart.     From  these  rocks  to  Oporto^  the  distance  is  about  2}  mUes  in  a  southerly 
irection. 

OPOBTO. — The  mouth  of  the  Douro,  or  Biver  Oporto,  lies  4^  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  Villa  del  Conde.  The  shore  between  is  in  general  low,  but 
within  is  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  The  town  of  Oporto  stands 
high,  having  a  black  steeple  near  its  centre ;  and  as  you  get  near  the  land, 
the  tower  of  Joao  de  Foz  will  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river ;  also  the 
chapel  of  Na.  Sa.  da  Luz,  and  near  it  a  lighthouse,  where  a  light  is  exhibited 
every  night,  which  revolves  in  6  minutes,  but  it  is  not  considered  to  be  a  very 
good  light. 

On  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  is  the  Castle  of  St.  Joao  de  Foz,  from 
which  extends  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  S.W.,  some  always  above  water.  With- 
out these  is  another  ledge,  Filgueira,  always  visible,  and  to  be  left  on  the  port 
hand  when  entering  the  river.  The  south  point  of  the  entrance,  Cabadelo,  is 
a  low  sandy  point.  Those  advancing  should  previously  ascertain  their  latitude, 
and  know,  that  with  south-westerly  and  nor^-westerly  winds,  a  heavy  sea  sets 
in  along  the  coast. 

The  bar  of  the  Douro  is  liahle  to  considerable  change,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  swellings  of  the  river,  termed  freshes,  and  from  the  heavy  westerly 
gales  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  freshes  most  frequently  take  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  proceed  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain.  The  rise  of  the  water  in  the  river,  at  these  times,  is  frequently 
as  much  as  40  feet,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  so  great,  as  to  break  ves- 
sels adrift  from  their  moorings,  and  occasion  their  total  loss,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  afford  them  the  smallest  assistance.  As  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
on  the  anchors,  in  these  times  of  danger,  precautions  are  generally  taken  by 
the  masters  of  vessels,  to  secure  the  end  of  a  cable  to  trees  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  or  to  stone  pillars,  which  have  been  provided  for  the  piupose. 
They  have  ample  time  for  preparation,  as  the  approach  of  one  of  these 
freshes  is  communicated  from  the  interior  several  days  before  its  arrival; 
during  which  time  the  river  gradually  swells  and  attains  its  greatest  height. 

^he  ordinary  rise  of  ne&p  tides  is  from  6  to  8  feet,  and  that  of  sprin<?s  from 
^O  to  12  feet. 
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The  bar  being  liable  to  alterations,  ice,  as  before-mentioned,  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  a  pilot  The  pilots  are  generally  iishei-nieu 
of  the  port,  who  are  always  ready  to  go  off  when  a  vessel  comes  in  sight, 
onless  the  weather  prevents  their  getting  out,  or  if  it  be  so  thick  that  they 
cannot  discern  the  marks,  the  land  being  low  and  level.  You  first  enter  witli 
the  Chi^l  of  St.  Catherine  in  a  line  with  that  of  St.  Miguel,  or  St  Michael, 
which  leads  over  the  bar,  and  thence  proceed  according  to  circumstances. 

The  following  observations  on  the  bar  and  harbour  of  Oporto,  are  extracted 
from  the  Nautical  Magazine^  1832,  page  507  : — 

**  The  first  precaution  to  be  observed  by  vessels  bound  to  Oporto,  is  to  be 
certain  of  their  latitude,  as  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  c^pearance  of  the 
land,  and  the  towns  to  the  northward  of  Oporto  are  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
Oporto  may  be  known  with  the  assistance  of  the  latitude,  by  its  being  situated 
about  3  miles  inland,  and  partly  built  on  a  small  eminence,  with  &e  block 
steeple  of  Torre  dos  Clerigos  in  the  middle,  and  Foz  before  it  on  the  sea 
shore.  No  vessel  should  attempt  the  bar  without  a  pilot,  as  it  is  constantly 
Editing,  and  the  fireshes  render  it  extremely  dangerous.  Mr.  Charles  Gahan, 
tiie  second  master  of  H.M.  brig  Royalist  informs  us  that  vessels  are  frequently 
prevented  from  entering  the  river  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  Mr.  H.  tf.  Strutt  the  master  of  H.M.S.  Victor,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ellice,  says,  that  no  vessel  drawing  more  than  15^  feet  of  feet  of  water 
ean  pass  it  at  any  time. 

^'  On  the  extraordinary  and  dangerous  freshes  to  which  the  River  Douro  is 
tabject,  Mr.  Strutt  makes  the  following  useful  observations  : — '  It  is,  perhaps, 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  great  extent  of  the  river,  the  steepness  of  its 
banks,  narrow  bed,  and  debouchure,  as  also  the  number  of  streams  tributary 
to  it,  make  it  liable  to  considerable  irregularity  in  rise  and  strength  of  current. 
Now,  the  seasons  here  are  tolerably  regular ;  the  rains  are  heavy,  continuous, 
and  general.  Thus  the  river  is  occasionally  swollen  above  its  customary  level. 
Again,  during  the  prevalence  of  W.  and  S.W.  winds,  to  which  its  entrance  and 
principal  direction  is  exposed,  its  stream  is  more  or  less  impeded,  as  those  wmds 
cause  an  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  shore  to  seaward,  and  upon  the 
rocks,  which  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  bar.  Thus  arises  its  liability 
to  *'  fr'eshes'* ;  the  strength,  duration,  and  importance,  depending  upon  the 
conjoined  operation  of  some  or  all  of  these  causes.  The  periodical  fall  of  the 
stream  being  overcome,  and  a  gradual  rise  continuing  for  two  or  three  days,  is 
a  certain  indication  of  one  being  at  hand  ;  and,  when  the  waters  begin  to  find 
vent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  run  is  perceptible,  the  middle  of  the 
river  is  covered  with  rubbish,  patches  of  foam,  Ac.  The-  Victor  experienced 
one,  accompanied  with  about  ten  days'  rain,  with  little  intermission,  and  those 
ehiefiy  drisoding.  During  that  time  the  wind  was  westerly,  but  neither  very 
strong  nor  steady.  The  first  indication,  viz.  loss  of  tide,  was  observed  two 
days  before  the  rubbish  and  foam  was  observed  ;  the  day  following  it  attained 
full  strength,  and  subsided  on  the  third  morning  afterwards  to  the  usual 
strength  of  current  We  had  4f  knots  alongside  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
it  was  of  twice  that  velocity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  strength  of 
this  fresh  is  very  often  much  exceeded,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  on  a  sudden  thaw  on  the  moimtainous  tracts,  which  border  the  river, 
occasions  the  descent  of  a  great  body  of  water.  At  all  events,  the  utmost  pre- 
caution for  holding  the  vessel  is  indispensible ;  for  the  bottom  is  of  light  soil, 
soft  but  not  tenacious,  and  appears  to  be  considerably  agitated ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  be  thought,  two  vessels  on  the  opposite  shore  had  their  bo^^x^  \sv 
the  stream  washed  astern,  a  circumstance  which  is  staled  U>\>e  UQ\.\\xi^craixciQ'o^ 
at  sudi  ^mee,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.' 
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*'  The  following  precautions,  adopted  by  the  V'ctorj  may  be  useful  to  ves- 
sels. The  auchorage  taken  up  by  this  vessel  waa  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
San  Joao  de  Foz,  in  13  fathoms  of  water. 

"  'Aug.  1*2,  1832. — Having  had  much  rain,  and  missing  the  accustomed  fall 
of  the  river,  completed  preparations  for  a  fresh,  having  the  small  bower  with 
65  fathoms  of  chain  in  the  stream,  on  port  bow,  the  best  bower  buried  on 
shore  with  a  chain,  and  a  hempen  cable  clenched  round  a  tree,  on  starboard 
bow.  Stream  anchor,  with  50  fathoms  of  chain,  on  port  quarter  (in  the  stream) ; 
stream  hemp,  and  a  4^^  inch  hawser  on  starboard  quarter,  to  the  shore  ;  with 
spare  messenger,  and  a  warp  for  breast-fasts.  The  vessel  warped  into  little 
more  than  her  own  draught,  with  the  rise  of  the  water.' 

"  We  will  now  give  Mr.  Gahan's  directions  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  in 
the  Douro : — 

"  *  During  the  summer  months  the  best  anchorage  is  off  the  city,  fifty 
fathoms  below  the  rocks  which  show  at  half-tide  ;  there  being  no  other  rocks 
near  this  place,  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  Moor  head  and  stem,  your  small 
bower  anchor  ^ead,  and  stream  astern ;  hove  as  close  as  possible  to  the  south 
shore,  by  a  head  and  stem  hawser  made  fast  to  the  shore.  But  on  the  least 
indication  of  a  fresh,  such  as  having  a  continuance  of  heavy  rain,  or  a  fall  of 
snow  on  the  mountains  (more  particularly  the  latter,  when  thawing),  you  must 
immediately  move  below  St.  Antonio  de  Val  de  Piedade  Convent,  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  marks  for  anchoring : — Sarra  Convent,  which  is  situated  on  a 
hill  above  the  bridge  just  open  of  St.  Antonio  Point,  which  is  a  short  distance 
outside  of  St.  Antonio  de  Val  de  Piedade  Convent,  bearing  S.E.  i  E.  (by 
compass);  old  buring  ground  point  N.W.  }  N. ;  a  large  yellow  house  in  a 
valley  among  some  trees  on  the  south  side,  S.  by  W.  With  these  bearings 
and  marks  on,  you  will  be  in  20  feet  of  water,  low  water,  spring  tides.  The 
ship's  head  being  S.E.,  the  small  bower  anchor  is  to  be  let  go  in  50  fathoms, 
one  point  on  the  port  bow ;  the  stream  in  70  fathoms,  one  point  on  the  port 
quarter ;  the  best  bower  cable  to  be  made  fast  to  the  bower  anchor,  which 
must  be  taken  on  shore,  and  buried  in  the  quay  three  points  on  the  starboard 
bow ;  a  hawser  from  the  starboard  quarter  to  the  shore,  and  a  good  hawser 
or  stream  cable,  from  the  starboard  bow  to  the  shore,  to  heave  in-shore  by ; 
all  cables  to  be  hove  well  taut ;  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tide,  taking  care  to  heave  in-shore  immediately  the  water  rises, 
and  remains  above  high  water  mark,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  ebb  for  one  or 
two  days  previous  to  a  fresh.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  vessel  sheering  as  you  heave,  in  keeping  booms  ready  to  boom  off  from 
tlie  shore ;  a  strict  look-out  should  be  kept,  to  ascertain  when  the  water  be- 
gins to  fall,  taking  care  to  heave  off  as  the  water  falls.  After  a  heavy  fresh  it 
would  be  advisable  to  sight  your  anchors,  or,  in  all  probability,  you  will  lose 
them.  The  rise  of  water  in  a  hea^^y  fresh  is  20  feet  above  high  water  mark  ; 
the  general  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  town,  is  12  feet.'  " 

From  Oporto  the  coast  runs  southerly,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  to  the  bar 
of  Aveiro.     Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Oporto  it  bends  a  little  east- 
erly, forming  a  small  bay.     Almost  all  the  coast  throughout  this  extent  is  flat 
and  stony,  but  rises  in  some  places  to  a  moderate  height.     From  the  first 
fisherhien's  huts,  named  the  Espinhos,  to  Cape  Mondego,  near  Figueria,  the 
the   coast  maintains  the  same  appearance,  but  here  and  there  are  a  few 
thatched  cottages,  amongst  which  is  a  building  named  CasaBranca  CWTiite 
House),  situated  about  6  miles  to  the  south  of  Espinhos.     At  tlie  Bar  of  the 
JDouro,  the  land  begins  to  rise  in  the  interior,  reaching  to  the  Heights  of 
Of'or,  and  forms  a  kind  of  peak  named  Omellas,  which  is  visible  to  a  consi- 
dc:rable  distance;  this  peak  is  named  by  seamen  the  Altos  da  Feira,  and  by 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  district  the  Outeiro  de  Carregoza,  and  is  situated  in 
lat  40**  50'  and  long.  8*»  20'  43".  The  City  and  Fort  of  Feira,  situated  upon 
elevated  land  forming  part  of  this  hill,  are  about  4  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
can  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  Here  also  you  may  see,  even  at  the 
distance  of  SO  miles  from  the  shore,  the  Peak  of  Omellas,  by  which  you  may 
mark  the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto.  This  lofty  mountain  slopes  towards  the 
south,  and,  in  a  series  of  less  elevated  hills,  unites  itself  to  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  named  Caramulo,  which  extends  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
ooast :  the  Peak  of  Omellas  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  this  chain,  and  will  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  at  about  '20  miles  to  the  westward  of  Aveiro,  sloping 
gradually  towards  the  south,  and  will  prove  an  excellent  object  to  know  this 
part  of  the  coast  by. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  the  appearance  of  Caramulo  is  not  imlike  Or- 
nellas,  and  it  is  necessary  not  to  mistake  them,  although  the  great  distance 
they  are  from  each  other,  ought  to  makh  the  error  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
This  chain  of  mountains  is  almost  perpendicular  at  the  Rivers  Douro  and 
Mondego,  and  runs  nearly  north  and  south  at  the  distance  of  16  miles  from 
the  coast,  lea>ing  between  it  and  the  sea  a  vast  fertile  plain. 

All  the  extent  of  this  coast  is  very  flat,  but  at  2  miles  from  the  shore  are 
11  to  li^  fathoms.  It  is  occasionally  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  as  fogs 
hover  about  the  Caramulo  Mountains  in  bad  weather,  thus  concealing  from 
view  the  only  objects  by  which  you  may  Icnow  it  when  far  out  at  sea,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  small  huts,  of  which  mention  has  alrealy  been  made.  In  bad  wea- 
ther and  violent  gales,  and  uncertain  of  a  correct  latitude,  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  attempt  to  make  the  Bar  of  Aveiro,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  concealed 
by  fogs  and  sandy  mists,  raised  by  strong  northerly  gales. 

AYEIBO. — In  sailing  from  Oporto  to  this' place  there  is  no  danger,  as,  at  1^ 
mile  distance  from  the  shore,  you  will  find  9  to  12  fathoms.  The  Bar  of 
Aveiro,  being  composed  entirely  of  sand,  frequently  changes,  and  no  vessel 
can  pass  it  unless  conducted  by  a  pilot.  Two  pyramids  of  stone  serve  to 
point  out  the  entrance,  as,  if  kept  in  a  line,  they  will  lead  to  the  bar ;  they 
are  more  than  70  feet  in  height,  have  square  bases,  with  bands  traced  hori- 
zontally, white  and  black,  and  may  be  distinguished  at  9  miles  off.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  lighthouse  near  the  pyramids,  which  shows  a  revolving  light,  but 
of  its  existence  we  are  uncertain. 

The  Hill  of  Cape  Mondego  is  S.W.  i  S.,  about  27  miles,  from  the  entrance 
to  Aveiro ;  its  summit  is  flat,  and  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  an 
island ;  but  be  careful  not  to  mistake  it  for  the  Berlin gs.  The  land,  after 
you  have  passed  the  cape,  bends  to  the  eastward,  and,  with  off-shore  winds, 
good  anchorage  may  be  found,  when  the  cape  bears  north,  distant  6  or  6 
miles,  on  a  bottom  of  fine  sand,  or  with  the  cape  bearing  N.  by  W.,  distant  4 
or  5  miles  ;  but  should  the  wind  get  to  the  southward,  you  must  weigh  im- 
mediately, and  stand  out  to  sea,  for  westerly  gales  generally  commence  from 
the  southward,  and  send  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  as  these  winds  are  frequently  of 
long  duration,  and  occasion  many  accidents,  therefore,  do  not  get  into  less 
tlian  18  or  20  fathoms,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  in  35  fathoms,  which 
will  be  above  5  leagues  off,  the  soundings  gradually  decreasing  towards  the 
shore.  Abreast  of  the  cape  are  7  fathoms  ;  a  little  farther  off,  20  fathoms ; 
and  at  about  7  miles  distance,  80  fathoms,  brown  sand  and  shells. 

FieUEIBA — The  bar  of  the  River  Mondego,  lying  about  4  miles  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  cape,  has  only  12  feet  over  it  at  low  water,  and  it  frequently  changes. 
The  Town  of  Figueira  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  within  the  b%x  \ 
it  is  defended  by  the  Fort  of  Santa  Catarina,  upon  w\v\c\v  «^  ^x^^-^-a^  ve*  ^\^- 
played,  to  signifv  that  vessels  may  enter  the  river.     TYii^  ?L«t^  v&Vy^^x^^ot 
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struck,  when  the  sea  is  so' heavy  that  pilot-hoats  cannot  go  off,  and  likewise 
when  the  water  is  not  sufficiency  high  for  aIlo^^  ing  vessels  to  enter  the  river. 
When  a  gun  at  the  fort  is  fired,  without  hoisting  the  flag,  it  is  a  signal  to 
vessels  to  keep  their  station,  or  prepare  for  entering ;  and  when  tlie  flag  is 
afterwards  hoisted,  it  denotes  that  there  is  water  for  passing  over  the  har. 

From  Cape  Mondego  to  the  small  Bay  of  Pedemeria,  the  coast  runs  south- 
erly a  distance  of  87  miles.  The  shore  is  flat,  and  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  sand,  but  rises  in  the  interior  to  hills  of  a  moderate  elevation.  This 
level  coast  is  covered  here  and  there  with  woods  of  &r  and  larch  trees,  the 
most  extensive  of  which  are  Leiria  and  Concelho,  together  occupying  an  ex- 
tent of  country  amounting  to  18  miles  by  27^  miles.  These  woods,  which 
were  originally  planted  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  interior  fVom  the 
moving  sand-hills,  are  much  cut  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  and 
employ  a  vast  number  of  small  craft,  which  generally  anchor  opposite  Yieiria 
Biver,  or  near  the  Chapel  of  San  Pedro  de  Muel,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  coast,  in  9  to  11  fathoms,  upon  a  bottom  of  sand.  But  this  situation  is 
safe  only  in  fine  weather,  and  N.E.  or  easterly  winds;  as  at  the  least  appear- 
ance of  winds  from  sea,  or  heavy  gales,  it  becomes  exceeding  hazardous  to 
stop  here. 

Upoh  this  fiat  sandy  shore  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  three  sandy 
points  situated  between  Oabedello  and  Yieiria  River.  The  woods  mentioned 
above  are  visible  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore,  firom  which  they  are 
separated  by  vast  sandy  plains,  and  when  cut,  they  are  transported  on  carts 
and  other  conveyances  to  the  vessels. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  small  bay  of  Pedemeira,  is  formed  by  a 
great  rocky  cliff,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  flat  sandy 
coast,  and  is  almost  perpendicular,  advancing  into  the  sea  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  This  rockv  diff  or  point  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  180  fathoms 
broad,  and  has  upon  its  most  projecting  part  a  battery,  which  protects  the 
bay.  Upon  its  summit  is  the  Church  of  Na.  Sa.  de  Nazareth,  with  its  lofty 
pointed  spire,  which  is  an  excellent  mark  to  know  the  coast  by,  especially 
as  there  is  no  other  object  in  the  vicinity  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded. The  position  of  this  steeple  is  lat.  89**  86'  6",  and  long.  9**  2'  40", 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  houses,  giving  the  place  the  appearance 
of  a  small  hamlet.  Upon  the  declivity  towards  the  north-west,  is  a  plantation 
of  fir-trees,  for  the  protection  of  the  church  and  village  from  the  wandering 
sand-hills. 

The  small  vessels  which  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Pedemeira  lie  sheltered 
from  easterly  winds,  but  are  exposed  to  all  other  winds.  The  town  is  partly 
situated  upon  a  hill,  which  is  in  a  measure  a  branch  of  the  Heights  of  Naza- 
reth, and  connected  with  the  high  land  in  the  interior :  the  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  fishing.  About  6  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Chapel  Na.  Sa.  de  Nazareth  is  the  small  Port  or  Bay  of  San  Martinho,  that 
affonis  a  safSe  shelter  to  small  vessels,  which  load  wood  firom  the  forests  of 
Leiria. 

About  7  miles  to  the  southward  of  San  Martinho  is  the  Lake  of  Obidos, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  that  port.  This  lake 
is  about  8  miles  in  extent,  and  is  connected  to  the  sea  by  a  small  river,  which 
dries  in  summer.  It  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  giving  constant  employment 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  coast  comprised  between  the 
Bay  of  Pedemeira  and  the  Lake  of  Obidos,  is  formed  by  the  Boiro  Hills, 
which  are  high,  and  rise  perpendicularly :  it  ends  in  a  point  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Jake,  which  is  named  Faxo,  on  account  of  some  lights  occasionally  ex- 
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hibited  for  the  use  of  the  fishennen.  Hence  to  Peniche  the  shore  is  com- 
posed of  sand  and  sandy  downs. 

Cape  Carvoeiro,  or  Peniche,  is  steep,  and  projects  considerably  to  the  west- 
ward, having  a  large  rock  before  it,  and  a  chapel  on  its  summit.  On  it  there 
is  a  lighthouse  94  feet  high,  which  shows  a  fixed  light  at  182  feet  above  high 
water,  visible  16  miles.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cape  is  a  tract  of  low  flat 
land,  which  appears,  as  you  sail  along,  to  separate  the  cape  from  the  main, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  island ;  be  careful  of  this  appearance,  for,  in 
fliick  weather,  vessels  have  been  known  to  mistake  it  for  the  Borlings,  and, 
advancing  on  this  apparent  opening,  have  run  on  shore  and  been  lost 

BBBLEM0A8  oR  BORLINGS  lie  to  the  N.N.W.  f  W.  of  Cape  Carvoeiro. 
The  greater  isle,  or  Berlenga,  is  of  moderate  height,  and  level  on  the  summit, 
but  has  a  cleft  or  hollow  about  the  middle  of  it ;  it  is  steep-to,  excepting  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  there  is  a  small  flat  beach ;  on  this  side  there  is  also 
a  small  fort,  off  which  vessels  may  ride  with  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.  winds,  in 
firom  15  to  12  fathoms,  sandy  bottom ;  but  if  the  wind  is  from  any  other 
quarter,  this  will  not  be  found  a  safe  place  for  anchorage.  Plenty  of  fr^sh 
water  may  be  obtained  here. 


The  BerlengAi  Ifllands,  distant  abont  6  miles. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  this  island  has  lately  been  erected  a  lighthouse.  Cape 
Roca  bearing  S.  29"  W. ;  east  end  of  Great  Faralhoen,  North ;  and  the  top 
of  the  Great  Estella  Rock,  N.  42i*  W.  The  tower  is  75  feet  high,  and  the 
lanteiTi  25  ;  the  latter  365  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  light  revolves, 
and  shows  its  brightest  glare  every  3  minutes,  the  glare  lasting  12  seconds. 
The  lighthouse  is  stated  to  be  m  lat.  39'*  25'  N.  and  long.  9**  31'  W.  of  Green- 
which,  and  the  light  may  be  seen  7  or  8  leagues  off. 

Near  the  west  side  of  the  great  island  is  the  high  rocky  islet  of  Farilhoen, 
with  a  cluster  of  small  ones  round  it,  named  the  Estellas,  one  of  which  is  at 
the  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  S.S.W.  of  that,  distant  one  mile,  lies 
a  rock  which  appears  at  low  water.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  island  is 
the  Little  Farilhoen,  and  abont  N.E.  ^  N.,  distant  5  miles,  lies  the  Great 
Farilhoen,  being  a  broad,  round,  ragged  rock,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones 
around  it ;  it  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  Biuiings,  and  near  it  is  another  of  simi- 
lar sise  and  height ;  a  sunken  rock  is  to  the  W.S.W.  of  it,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile. 

The  channel  between  the  Borlings  and  Cape  Carvoeiro  is  nearly  6  miles 
wide,  and  clear  of  danger,  with  from  14  to  24  fathoms  water,  so  that  not  only 
single  ships,  but  whole  fleets,  can  sail  through  it  Cape  Carvoeiro  cannot 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  Borlings,  neither  can  the  Borlings  be  mistaken  for 
Cape  Carvoeiro;  for  the  Farilhoens  (which  may  be  seen  when  coming  in  with 
the  Borlings)  will  strikingly  mark  the  distinction  between  the  cape  and  the 
islets. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  correspondent  of  the  NauUeal  Magazine^  that 
"It  is  always  safer  to  pass  inside  of  the  Borlings,  unless  (which  will  rarely 
happen)  the  weather  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  about  seeing  them.    TVv^  «s% 
better  to  make  out  when  they  are  betwixt  you  and  the  a©aYvomoTv,VkMv^>afcTL 
on  with  the  land,  for  this  is  often  enveloped  in  a  hotI  oi  Yiai^^  ^\C\^  Y^^n^^ 
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all  along  this  coaet,  to  &  degree  its  fine  latitude  would  not  lead  one  to  expect. 
Attempting,  therefore,  to  pass  outside  the  Borlings,  is  to  confound  them  with 
the  land,  unless  vei;  clear  weather  causes  an  uncei  tointy  about  the  <listiiiice 
you  are  from  them,  and  induces  a  greater  berth  to  be  given  them,  which  in- 
creases the  distance  considerably.  Soundings  must  be  the  principul  guide  in 
passing  outside  in  thick  weatlier.  The  course  above  recommended,  will 
cany  you  right  io  mid-channel  between  Pentche  and  the  Burhngs,  which  pus- 
sage  is  wide  and  free  from  dangers,  with  a  general  depth  of  froui  B'i  to  14 
lathoms. 

East  and  North  of  Cape  Carvoeiro,  at  the  beginning  of  the  low  land,  lies 
the  upper  town  of  Peniche,  and  on  the  east  and  south  side  of  the  cape  is  the 
lower  town.  There  begins  a  flat  bay,  ending  in  a  rocky  point,  on  which 
stands  the  Castle  of  Anparo  ;  in  this  little  bay  a  vessel  may  anchor  with  the 
winds  from  the  E.N.E.  to  the  N.N.W.,  but  not  with  any  other.  At  3  lea- 
gues to  the  southward  is  the  Costte  of  Encamacion,  where  an  e.xtensive  Hat 
beach  begins.  At  4  leagues  from  Encamacion  are  Ericeira  Town  and  Bay  ; 
a  league  from  which  town  ia  the  Convent  of  Mafra,  a  celebrated  structure,  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  forming  a  remarkable  object,  by  wliich  this  part  of 
the  coast  may  be  distinguished. 

Cape  Boca,  or  the  Rocs  op  Lisbon,  lies  4  let^ues  from  Ericeu-a.  The 
position  of  the  cape  or  rock,  from  the  mean  of  various  observations,  is  latitude 
8B°  46'  80"  N.,  longitude  9°  29'  43"  W.  The  cape  is  broad  and  moderatly 
high,  steep  towards  the  sea,  with  a  tower  on  its  summit,  which  exhibits  a  re- 
volving light  598  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  21 
miles.  Each  revolution  of  the  light  is  performed  in  about  two  minutes. 
During  one  minute  it  appears  as  a  red  light,  the  greatest  intensity  of  which 
continues  30  seconds ;  during  the  second  minute  it  appears  as  a  bright  light, 
ihe  greatest  intensity  of  which  also  continues  30  seconds. 


bMiing  E*it  (Inie),  diMant  3  leagues. 


Near  Cape  Boca  is  a  high  rock,  and  further  out  a  shoal,  over  which  tlie  sea 
brsaks,  although  near  its  outside  are  40  fathoms.  The  land  suddenly  rises 
inland  to  a  remarkable  mountainous  ridge  running  easterly,  witli  sevei-al  irre- 
gular risings,  having  on  its  northern  slope  the  Town  of  Cintru,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  being  a  good  mark  to  know  the  coast  by. 


Cap«  s«». 
S.  by  W.,  4  miles,  from  Cai)e  Roca  is  Cape  Razo,  or  Point  Sinchette, 
having  a  reef  very  near  it.     The  intermediate  coast  forms  a  bay,  which  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  steep  coast,  excepting  near  the  point,  where  there  is  a  flat 
^iei»aA     J^yvm  Cape  Razo,  the  coast  eastward  to  Port  St.  Julian  is  evei^where 
"^y,  but  cJetui,  excepting  M  Point  Itana,  about  a  muskelrshot  to  the  west- 


^ 
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mri  of  that  fort,  where  the  ground  is  shoal.  You  will,  in  advancing  towards 
tiie  Tagu8,  perceive  the  lighthouse  named  Na.  Sa  da  Guia,  from  which  a 
fixed  light  is  exhibited  at  HOt  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  visible  lH  miles, 
And  farther  on  the  Fort,  Town,  and  Bay  of  Cascaes,  where  there  is  good  an- 
chorage, in  from  8  to  12  fatlioms,  sheltered  from  N.W.,  North,  and  N.E. 
vinds.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  of  sand  and  nmd,  and  the  mai'ks  for  an- 
choring are,  Guia  Lighthouse  in  one  with  Fort  Sta.  Martlia,  bearing  about 
N.W.  i  W.,  and  the  Town  of  Cascaes  nearly  open  to  the  northward  of  Cas- 
caes Fort,  as  the  rocky  irregular  bottom  extending  from  the  foi^  will  be  thus 
iroided.  A  vessel  may  lie  in  these  roads  generally  tliroughout  the  stmimer 
iionths,  the  wind  being  invariably  from  the  northward  ;  but  immediately  the 
wind  comes  from  the  southward,  a  heavy  swell  is  thrown  into  the  bay,  in 
idiich  case  she  should  either  run  to  sea,  or  go  through  the  South  Channel 
into  the  Tagus.  Small  coasting-vessels  lie  within  Cascaes  Foi*t,  bringhig  it 
to  bear  W.  by  S.,  being  there  protected  from  tlie  westerly  swell.  Boats  are 
hauled  up  on  a  sandy  beach,  mider  the  wall  that  continues  fi*om  Cascaes  Fort 
towards  the  town. 

About  4  miles  from  Cascaes  is  Fort  St.  Julian,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagus.  This  fort  is  large,  and  sitiiated  on  a  high,  steep,  projecting  point, 
having  a  small  reef  before  it.  The  Light-tower  of  St.  Julian,  which  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  is  1'28  feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  and  is 
lighted  by  night  throughout  tlie  year.  At  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  St. 
Julian  is  the  Castle  of  Belem,  standing  upon  a  low  sandy  point,  with  a  bat- 
tery about  it  towards  the  river ;  it  is  insulated  at  high  water.  Bull  Bay,  an 
indent  on  the  south  side  of  the  City  of  Lisbon,  is  3  miles  above  the  Castle  of 
Belem,  and  between  are  the  towns  of  Belem  and  Alcantra,  which  in  fact  may 
be  considered  as  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon. 

A  notice  was  issued  in  October,  1847,  to  the  effect  that  a  strong  red  light 

!  was  to  be  shown  at  the  Custom-house  Station  of  Bom  Successo,  a  little  below 

'  Belem  Castle,  in  order  that  vessels  coming  in  at  night  might  be  enubled  to 

avoid  the  spit  of  sand  e\ tending  out  from  Uiat  point.     The  light  can  be 

easily  distinguished  from  all  others  in  the  vicinity. 

LISBON. — The  City  of  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  finely  situated  on 
the  noilh  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  sheltered  on  Uie  N.W.  by  a  range  of 
mountainous  land  :  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  its  patriar- 
chal church  having  a  dome,  with  the  royal  palace  and  other  public  edifices, 
present  a  magnificent  aspect  from  the  river.* 

By  an  official  notice,  dated  Lisbon,  November.  20th,  1841,  the  two  pilot- 
boats  stationed  at  the  bar,  to  furnish  pilots  to  vessels  seeking  this  port,  will 
henceforth  bear  a  blue  flag,  hoisted  at  the  extremity  of  the  yard,  instead  of 

•  The  followinjr  w  a  copy  of  a  notice  posted  at  Lisbon,  1 1th  April,  \Hi\\) : —  (» 

Art-  1st.  All  foreipu  ships  f-nteriiiff  the  port«  of  tliis  kiugdoni  in  biUlaat,  and  h>adinff  a  fiill  cargo 
of  Halt,  shall  W  free  fnun  the  tonnage  dnty.  Foreign  ships  entering  nny  of  the  pjirts  of  ihis  kingdom 
in  l>alla.Nt,  and  sailing  out  again,  to  take  afhll  cargo  of  salt  at  another  of  mu*  ports,  are  cqiially  free  firurii 
the  ti)iiiui;?e  duty. 

Art.  *2ud.  All  foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  this  kin^^loin  under  Franqiiia,  in  onler  to  com- 
plete their  carg*)es  with  sjdt,  sh^l  pay  the  duty  of  iJM^  rris  i>cr  ton. 

Art.  Hnl.  All  fi)rrign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  tliis  Kingdom  tf>  discharge  cargoes  of  merchan- 
diite,  autl  here  hxid  n  full  cargo  of  salt,  shfUl  pay  the  duty  of  1(N)  rt'is  \ier  ton. 

Art.  1th.  All  foreign  vessels  which,  havuigpaid  theVmnage  duty  in  one  of  the  porta  of  this  king- 
dom, sail  in  ballast  to  anr^ther  p<irt  of  the  kingdom  m  onler  there  to  take  a  full  cargo  of  salt,  ar«  en- 
titled to  re«;eive  back  tlie  duty  paid  in  the  first  poru  with  the  deduction  merely  of  10()  reis  per  ton,  on 
presi-Oiting  to  the  competent  authorities  a  legal  certiMcate  of  the  said  payment. 

ArL  Tith.    The  depositions  of  tlie  Article  7th  of  the  Roval  Pecree  of  I4tli  November,  1886.VQ\a&«« 
to  the  payment  of  tonnage  duty  on  Portugese  vessels,  are  applicable  to  the  Kt1\c\«&*^\.  ^^.«sA  VQ& 
of  ihe  sctnal  law. 

Ait.  6ih.    All  fojwer  legislation,  eontnuj  to  the  preaeiit  Uiv,  ib  licvcby  KiNokft^ 
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the  pendant  hitherto  used  by  them,  as  the  latter  may  be  confounded  with  the 
pendant  used  by  them  as  owners'  signals. 

The  entrance  to  the  Tagus  is  encumbered  by  two  shoals,  named  the  Northern 
Bsad  the  Southern  Gatchop,  which  form  two  channels  into  the  river ;  the 
north,  or  little  channel,  .being  between  the  Northern  Catchop  and  St.  Julian's 
Land ;  and  the  south,  or  great  channel,  between  the  two  Catchops,  consti- 
tuting what  is  termed  the  bar. 

The  North  Catchop  is  a  rocky  shoal,  with  from  3  to  4  fathoms  on  it ;  so 
that,  with  the  swell  of  the  sea  from  the  westward,  when  the  ebb-tide  is  pre- 
valent, the  sea  breaks  over  it  most  furiously.  It  is  shoalest  towards  its 
northern  part,  which  is  about  a  musket-shot  from  Fort  St.  Julian  ;  thence  it 
extends  West,  2}  miles. 

The  South  Catchop  is  still  more  shoal  than  the  northern  one,  for  its  north- 
eastern part  is  always  dry.  On  the  middle  of  the  bank,  about  S.E.  by  S., 
distant  1^  mile,  from  Fort  St.  Julian,  is  the  Bugio  Fort,  on  the  toVer  of 
which  (St  Loiu'enzo)  is  a  light  IJ 0  feet  above  high  water,  which  revolves  in 
1}  minutes:  the  duration  of  the  strong  light  is  not  above  12  seconds,  and, 
88  it  may  be  clearly  seen  at  the  distance  of  18  miles,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  it  becomes  an  object  that  you  cannot  possibly  fail  to  recognise.  At  low 
water  the  Bugio  appears  to  be  erected  upon  a  dry  bank,  but  on  the  rising 
of  the  tide  the  water  washes  the  very  ¥rall8  of  the  fortress.  Between  the 
South  Catchop  and  the  shore  there  is  a  small  channel,  affording  a  passage 
for  boats  only  * 

The  following  directions,  by  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  R.N.,  were  written  in 
1806  :— 

"  The  best  leading-mark  over  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  through  the  South  Chan- 
nel, is  the  King  s  look-out-house,  a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  northward  of 
the  Paps  or  tops  of  the  hills.  But  should  a  stranger  be  close  off  the  bar, 
without  a  pilot,  and  the  wind  aud  weather  such  as  to  make  him  apprehensive 
that  he  cannot  keep  an  offing  for  the  following  day,  I  would  advise  him  not 
to  attend  to  the  above  marks,  but  proceed  according  to  the  following  direc- 
tions. He  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  Bugio  (a  small  round  fort  with  two 
tiers  of  guns,  and  above  them  a  small  lighthouse) ;  it  is  built  on  the  South 
Catchop,  forming  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance,  and  quite  alone.  Neither 
could  he  be  mistaken  in  the  point  of  the  City  of  Lisbon  ;  it  is  the  only  point 
of  land  covered  with  houses,  and  which  appear  to  run  into  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  about  8  miles  above  the  Bugio.  They  should  be  brought  on  with 
each  other  before  you  run  in  for  them  ;  they  will  then  bear  very  nearly  East 
by  compass  ;  bear  round  up  and  run  in  for  them  without  fear,  and  when  you 
are  about  4  miles  from  the  Bugio,  you  will  suddenly  begin  to  shoalen  your 
water  to  6  fathoms  on  the  bar  or  bank,  which  unites  with  tlie  two  Catchops, 
at  about  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  North  Catchop.  Hun  in 
on  the  same  direction  until  you  have  crossed  the  bar,  and  are  within  2i  miles 
of  the  Bugio.  You  will  again  deepen  your  water  to  10  or  12  fathoms.  As 
soon  as  St.  Julian  Castle  bears  N.E.  by  N.  by  compass,  you  will  be  about  mid- 
channel,  and  your  soundings  will  likewise  shoal  gradually  as  you  ai)proach 
the  South  Catchop,  on  this  line  of  direction  ;  but  having  the  above  bearing  of 
St.  Julian,  you  should  steer  directly  between  it  and  the  Bugio,  and  when  up 

•  It  was  annoaticad  in  December,  1S45,  that  the  Portagnese  Ooremment  intended  to  buoy  the 

channel  acroee  the  Bar  of  the  Tagns,  and  to  station  lifeboats  at  Paco  des  Arooe  and  Tefaria,  com- 

j>leted  with  the  necessary  gear,  and  manned  with  hardy  fishermen.    These  measares  were  to  be 

mdoptedoB  soon  mb  the  weawer  would  permit ;  the  buoys  had  been  obtdned  from  this  country,  and 

^^»wM«c&  were  to  be  purposely  h^i  for  this  sendee,  of  the  size  and  description  of  those  in  use  at 
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with  them*  keep  on  the  norih  side  of  the  river  as  there  is  good  anchorage  all 
along  that  shore.  The  tide  flows  on  full  and  ohange  days  on  the  har,  until 
half-past  two,  and  spring  tides  rise  nearly  1 6  feet. 

**  By  attending  to  these  marks  I  have  frequently  run  in  from  sea,  and  never 
found  a  stranger  who  did  not  readily  understand  them.  The  only  fear  is 
when  a  strong  ehb  tide  is  running,  which,  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea, 
niakes  a  complete  break  sometimes  all  across,  in  which  a  vessel  is  often  al- 
most immanageable,  and  the  tide  may  sheer  her  about,  but  when  near  mid- 
channel  the  direction  of  the  tide  is  straight  through. 

The  leading  mark  through  the  North  Channel,  between  Fort  St  Julian 

and  the  North  Catchop,  is  Guia  Lighthouse  on  with  the  centre  of  Fort  Sta. 

Martha,  bearing  N.W.  i  W.  ;*  the  depth  at  low  water,  spring  tides,  is  6 

Daihoms.     When  the  Tower  of  Bugio  comes  on  with  Mount  Cordova,  by 

keeping  them  in  one,  imtil  the  north  side  of  the  Tagus  is  open  with  the 

Castle  of  St.  Julian,  clears  every  danger.     The  only  danger  in  running  through 

this  channel  with  an  ebb  tide  is,  when  you  open  the  river  to  the  eastward  of 

St  Julian,  where  you  will  meet  the  tide  setting  very  strong  on  the  north  end 

of  the  North  Catchop,  and  if  the  wind  fails,  anchor  immediately,  and  weigh 

on  the  flood  which  sets  directly  through  the  channel.     Being  in  the  centre  of 

the  channel  off  Point  Bana  with  the  boats,  they  drifted  through  it  with  the 

leading  marks  on ;  the  flood  tide  sets  very  strong.     There  is  little  ebb  tide 

until  ^e  river  is  open." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Nautical  Magazine^  1840,  page  600  :— 
"  If  a  fine  clear  night  when  off  Guia  Light,  and  should  there  have  been  much 
rainy  weather,  and  reason  to  apprehend  freshes  in  the  river,  and  it  be  at  the 
same  time  ebb  tide,  apd  the  moon  near  full  or  change,  a  good  deal  of  time 
will  be  saved  by  entering  through  the  north  channel ;  to  do  which  steer  S.E. 
by  E.,  and  it  will  take  you  to  Fort  St.  Julian,  to  pass  between  which  and  the 
North  Catchop,  you  must  depend  entirely  upon  your  eyes.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  The  castle  may  be  passed  very  close.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  in  approaching  this  narrow  channel,  is  not  to  get  the  light  to  the 
south  of  the  above  course,  until  you  are  siu'e  you  are  passed  the  low  point  of 
the  coast,  marked  on  the  chart  as  Point  Rana.  Then  steer  between  the 
breakers  on  the  North  Catchop,  which  are  always  readily  seen  (except  in  ex- 
traordinary fine  weather  and  slack  tides,  when  sometimes  the  sea  does  not 
break  at  all)  and  the  castle.  There  often  is  a  very  great  annoyance  in  ap- 
proaching either  of  these  channels  in  the  night,  from  the  nmnber  of  fishing- 
boats  you  will  encounter. 

"  As  soon  as  a  vessel  appears  coming  round  Cape  Bazo,  such  a  multitude 
of  brilliant  lights  will  start  up,  right  in  your  way,  as  will  defy  all  attempts  at 
discovering  the  lights  at  Bugio,  and  Fort  St.  Julian ;  but  steer  your  course 
right  through  them  ;  they  are  however  often  so  numerous,  as  to  require  great 
care  not  to  run  over  them,  and,  as  this  fleet  of  small  craft  is  a  good  distance 
outside  the  entrance,  you  will  be  clear  of  them  so  as  to  see  the  lights  in  suffi- 
cient time. 

••  Having  entered  at  either  channel,  you  can  hardly  fail  seeing  your  way  up 
the  river :  a  course  E.  by  S.  or  E.  according  to  your  being  over  on  the  north 
side  (as  you  should  be),  or  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  will  take  you  to  Belem, 
5  miles  just  above  which,  sheer  in  towards  the  north  shore,  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  castle,  and  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  in  a  situation  of  perfect  slack.  By 
no  means  bring  up  in  from  14  to  17  fathoms,  as  you  will  then  be  in  the  strength 
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of  the  tide,  which  at  the  springs  runs  with  very  great  velocity ;  sometimes 
when  much  rain  has  fallen,  as  much  has  7  knots. 

"  In  proceeding  up  to  Belem,  if  ebb  tide,  and  you  keep  well  over  to  the 
north  shore,  you  will  meet  the  tide  running  with  very  diminished  force,  and 
you  may  continue  just  so  near  as  to  keep  the  bold  southern  shore  (which  is  well 
up  the  river,  a  little  above  where  the  men-of-war  lay),  open  of  Belem  Castle ; 
in  other  words,  to  keep  the  river  open,  if  you  cannot  see  to  do  this,  bring  up. 

**  On  leaving  the  Tagus  by  the  South  Channel,  just  reverse  the  directions 
given  by  Mr  Chapman  for  entering,  and  if  going  South,  when  (with  an  ebb 
tide)  St.  Julian  bears  N.N.E.,  you  may  keep  away  S.  by  W.,  which  will  carry 
you  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  (on  it)  99  miles,  but  should  there  be  much  sea,  or 
flood  tide,  or  strong  west  wind,  bring  St.  Julian  to  bear  N.E.  by  N.,  either  of 
these  proceedings  will,  according  to  the  circumstances,  carry'  you  cleai*  of  the 
South  Catchop.  Coming  from  the  south,  these  courses  reversed  will  serve. 
Get  St.  Julian  on  one  of  the  above  bearings,  steer  for  it  till  Bugio  conies  on 
with  the  Point  of  Lisbon ;  or  if  night,  bring  the  light  east,  and  then  steer  be- 
twixt the  two ;  which  will  be  about  an  E.N.E.  coiuiie,  and  which  will  carry 
you  safely  in,  and  up  to  the  north  shore." 

Mr.  G.  Biddlecombe,  R  N.,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  river : — 

"  The  North  Channel  into  the  Tagus  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  tides,  and  also  a  strong  commanding  breeze.  Having  passed  Guia  and 
Cascaes,  steer  in,  so  as  to  bring  Cassilhas  Point  (the  eastern  termination  of 
the  south  shore)  in  one  with  the  southern  face  of  Fort  St.  Julian ;  continue 
on  that  mark  until  Guia  Lighthouse  is  brought  in  one  with  the  angle  or  cen- 
tre of  the  high  part  of  Fort  Sta.  Martha.  This  is  tlie  mark  for  the  mid- 
channel,  and  will  not  lead  into  less  than  6  fathoms  at  low  water.  When  the 
centre  of  Mount  Cordova  (on  the  south  shore)  comes  in  one  with  Bugio 
Tower,  bearing  about  S.E.  J  S.,  steer  for  Bugio  until  Fort  St.  Thomas  (which 
is  white)  opens  to  the  eastward  of  the  Yellow  Fort  of  Catelazeite,  in  order  to 
clear  the  shoal  off  San  Julian,  but  carefully  allowing  for  the  tides,  as  the 
flood  sets  right  on  the  shoal  to  the  S.E.  of  San  Julian,  while  the  ebb  sets 
directly  on  the  North  Catchop. 

On  entering  the  South  Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  and  rounding  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  North  Catchop,  keep  the  Peninha  (or  western  part 
of  Mount  Cintra)  open  to  the  westward  of  Cascaes  Fort,  N.  ^  E.  until  Bugio 
Fort  comes  in  one  with  the  Estrella  dome  E.  J  N.  Then  steer  towards 
Bugio,  keeping  it  in  one  with  the  Estrella  dome,  in  which  line  the  bar  con- 
necting the  North  and  South  Catchops  will  be  crossed  in  the  deepest  water, 
and  in  not  less  than  6^  fathoms ;  and  when  the  Paps  are  in  one  with  Jacob  s 
Ladder,  E.N.E.  J  E.,  the  bar  will  have  been  passed,  and  the  depth  of  water 
will  have  increased.  Now  run  up  with  the  Paps  in  one  with  Jacob's  Ladder, 
or,  if  the  wind  hangs  to  the  northward,  borrow  as  far* as  the  northern  turning 
mark  (the  Paps  in  one  with  Caxias,  E.N.E.  i  E.)  On  the  contrary,  if  tlie 
wind  be  from  the  S.E.,  borrow  towards  the  southern  turning  mark,  which  is 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Paps  touching  the  north-western  end  of  tlie  range  of 
buildings  at  Boaviagem,  and  bearing  about  E.N.E.,  but  avoid  getting  too 
near  Bugio,  as  tlie  tides  there  are  difficult,  and  it  is  steep-to.  Having  passed 
between  Bugio  and  San  Julian,  keep  towards  the  north  shore  till  Belem  Cas- 
tle is  in  one  with  the  south  part  of  the  City  of  Lisbon,  bearing  E.  J  S.,  which 
clears  all  the  shoals  to  the  northward  of  the  sandy  flat  inside  of  Bugio.  Pass 
^elem  Cii»i\e  at  the  distance  of  two  to  three  cables'  length,  and  then  proceed 
^  the  anchorage,  keeping  the  whole  of  Fort  San  Julian  and  all  its  outworks 
^Go  to  the  southward  of  the  parapet  of  Belem  Castle,  which  will  clear  the 
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■hools  of  Alcantara,  until  the  vessel  arrives  off  the  Packet  Stairs,  where  there 
is  anchorage  in  from  10  to  14  fathoms,  or  fiBurther  up  in  12  to  16  fathoms 
mud. 

Ttarning  through  the  SoiUh  Channel  into  the  River, — On  standing  towards 
the  south-west  tail  of  the  North  Catchop,  keep  the  Peninha  open  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cascaes  Fort  (N.  i  E.),  hy  which  there  will  not  be  found  less  than 
19  fathoms,  imtil  the  south  part  of  the  City  of  Lisbon  is  in  one  with  Bugio 
Fort,  E.  }  S.,  and  then  hauling  the  wind  stand  on  until  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Paps  touch  the  north-western  part  of  the  buildings  at  Boaviagem,  bearing 
E.N.E.,  which  is  the  southern  turning  mark.  So  long  as  the  Peninha  is  open 
to  the  westward  of  Fort  Velho,  you  may  cross  over  as  far  as  that  southern 
turning  mark,  but  when  the  Peninha  opens  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Velho,  it 
is  unsafe  to  stand  quite  so  far  over,  on  account  of  the  strong  eddy  which  sets 
towards  the  South  Catchop,  the  edge  of  that  shoal  being  in  some  places  steep- 
to.  Towards  the  North  Catchop,  you  may  stand  till  the  northern  turning 
mark  com^s  on,  the  Paps  in  one  with  Caxias,  about  E.N.E.  ^  £.,  where  the 
water  is  deep,  and  the  dood  tide  sets  straight  up  the  channel,  but  remember 
that  the  North  Catchop  is  on  that  side  steep-to. 

The  Si  fathoms  shoal  off  San  Julian  extends  a  short  distance  from  the 
fort,  but  deepens  immediately  to  7  fathoms ;  Fort  St.  Thomas  open  of  the 
small  Battery  of  Catelazeite,  on  the  point  near  to  the  southward  of  it,  clears 
this  shoal. 

Having  passed  San  Julian  and  Bugio  continue  to  work  up  the  river  to 
Belem,  standing  over  to  either  shore  as  far  as  in  to  12  fathoms  :  but  a  good 
mark  for  turning  clear  of  the  shoals  on  the  southern  shore,  inside  of  Bugio, 
is  Belem  Castle  in  one  with  the  Citadel  of  Lisbon,  which  stands  on  the  first 
rise  of  the  land  from  the  south  point  of  Lisbon.  The  edge  of  the  shoal  con: 
tinues  very  irregularly  along  die  shore  as  far  as  Trafaria ;  and  abreast  of 
Torrao,  a  large  white  building  in  the  bight,  it  stretches  out  full  half  a  mile 
off  the  shore.  Near  Trafaria,  a  rocky  ledge  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
the  direction  of  Caxias,  and  with  deep  water  close  to  it.  When  above  Trafaiia 
the  south  shore  of  the  river  is  clear,  with  deep  water  the  whole  distance  to 
Cassilhas  Point 

The  shoal  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  continues  along  shore  to 
the  eastward,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore,  where  there  is  a  depth  of 
5  fjBithoms,  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Belem  Castle,  and  there  the  shore 
becomes  so  steep,  that  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  may  be  had  at  200  yards  from  the 
castle,  and  9  fathoms  at  300  yards. 

From  Belem  Castle  up  the  river,  stand  close  over  to  the  south  side,  which 
is  steep-to,  but  to  the  northward  avoid  getting  into  less  than  12  fathoms,  as 
an  irregular  shoal  extends  about  200  fathoms  off  shore,  with  5  fathoms  on  its 
edge,  and  deep  water  close  to  it  When  nearing  the  bight  at  Alcantara,  this 
bank  extends  farther  out,  and  the  mark  for  clearing  it  in  7  fathoms  is,  by 
keeping  San  Julian  Castle  and  outworks  open  of  tlie  parapet  of  Belem  Castle, 
until  Alcantara,  which  appears  like  the  angle  of  a  fort  with  a  watch-tower, 
bears  N.  J  W.  The  sho^  will  then  be  passed,  and  the  shore  may  be  ap- 
proached until  the  Tower  of  San  Julian  is  in  one  with  the  parapet  of  Belem 
Castle ;  and  this  is  a  good  mark  for  an  in-shore  berth  in  7  or  8  fathoms  off 
the  packet  stairs,  as  a  line-of-batUe  ship  will  be  quite  far  enough  out,  if  she 
anchor  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  where  good  holding-ground  of  stiff  mud  will  be 
found,  and  where  she  will  lie  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tides." 

General  Remarks. — Li  sailing  up  to  Lisbon  a  pilot  is  indisi^evveA}^\&>  Vcl 
consequence  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  tidea,  vj\i\ci\\  '^•as  ^'waa^^  ^^ 
destnictioii  of  many  vessels.     Off  the  city  the  ebb  tuna  do^^ra  %X  ^Qckj^  t^^  ^'^^ 
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miles  an  hour,  so  that  the  anchors  there  frequently  come  home,  especially 
those  with  huoys,  which  are  of  no  use,  as,  from  the  riolence  of  the  current, 
they  are  frequently  immersed  in  the  water.  The  flood  tide  is  considerably 
weaker  than  the  ebb.  On  the  bar  at  full  and  change,  the  time  of  high  water 
is  ll^h.  P.M. ;  the  vertical  rise  is  about  16  feet. 

The  danger  in  entering  is,  when  a  strong  ebb  is  running  down  opposed  to 
a  strong  wind  from  sea,  which  makes  a  complete  break  sometimes  all  over  the 
bar.  Under  these  circumstances  a  vessel  is  almost  unmanageable,  and  the 
tide  may  sheer  her  about ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  or  South  Channel, 
the  tide  sets  directly  through.  To  enter  the  river  during  the  ebb,  would  re- 
quire a  brisk  gale  and  all  sails  set,  in  order  to  make  any  way,  or  even  to  stem 
tike  ciurent ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  within  the  river,  the  wind  comes 
very  irregularly  through  the  valleys  on  each  side,  unless  it  proceeds  from  the 
W.  or  S.W.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  steady,  when  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  The  tide  draws  strongly  toward  the  Bugio  Bank,  and  hereabout,  the 
waters  divide  into  several  counter-currents ;  so  that  a  vessel  approaching  too 
near  this  bank  will  not  obey  the  helm. 

From  the  Bar  of  the  Tagus  the  land  runs  southerly,  with  a  low  sandy 
beach  reaching  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Cape  Espichel,  where  it  becomes 
lofty ;  it  then  tarns  easterly  towards  Betubal  or  St.  Ubes.  Cape  Espichel 
rises  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  moderate  height,  its  top  appearing 
irregular,  white  on  the  north  side,  and  red  towards  the  south,  with  a  chapel 
on  tiie  summit.  To  the  eastward  of  the  cape  is  the  mountain  of  St.  Lewis, 
lying  inland,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  it  is  a  hillock  of  less  magnitude 
shaped  like  a  haycock ;  these,  when  coming  from  the  sea,  are  objects  to  know 
the  land  by,  and  may  be  seen  before  you  can  discern  the  cape  itself 

The  lighthouse  on  Cape  Espichel  is  a  square  tower,  100  feet  high,  which 
shows  a  fixed  light,  627  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  12  miles. 

About  2i  leagues  from  Cape  Espichel  is  Ci^e  Ares,  which  is  high  land, 
and  to  the  westward  of  this  are  the  small  Bay  and  Town  of  Cezimbra  ;  which 
you  will  readily  know  by  a  castle  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  here,  with 
winds  from  the  N.W.,  North,  and  N.E.  quarters  you  may  anchor,  holding 
yourself  in  readiness  to  put  off  to  sea,  should  the  wind  change.  Near  the 
land  you  have  7  and  8  fathoms ;  farther  out  it  becomes  rocky  as  far  as  30 
fathoms ;  it  is  then  clear,  and  here  large  vessels  generally  Anchor,  it  being 
safer  than  nearer  the  shore. 

At  4  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Cape  Ares  are  Fort  Arrabida  and  Cape 
Sampinedra ;  the  latter  has  an  appearance  similar  to  Cape  Ares.  Between 
them  the  coast  is  very  high  and  steep,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sandy 
part  to  the  north-eastward  of  Cape  Sampinedra.  You  now  open  the  entrance 
to  Setubal. 

SETUBAL  or  ST.  UBES,  is  a  bar  harbour.  On  the  north  point  of  the 
entrance  is  a  fort,  and  a  little  farther  in,  the  old  Tower  of  Outas,  having  two 
sentry-boxes  towards  the  sea.  You  must  lay  your  ship's  head  on  the  first 
sentry-box  nearest  the  fort,  bringing  it  nearly  on  with  St.  Phillip's  Castle, 
leaving  the  castle  a  little  open  to  the  south  of  the  box ;  and  as  you  enter  the 
river,  you  will  perceive  three  red  coloured  precipices,  in  a  rocky  cliff,  between 
Outas  and  St.  Phillip's  Castle ;  bring  these  in  one,  and  it  will  lead  into  the 
river ;  but  the  sands  at  the  entrance  are  very  liable  to  alter,  and  therefore  a 
pilot  should  always  be  taken  to  conduct  you  safely  in.  There  are  20  feet  over 
the  bar  at  low  water,  spring  tides.  The  mariner  should  observe,  in  sailing 
out  of  this  river,  to  get  imder  weigh  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  At  Sebutal  there 
MS  now  a  fixed  lightf  at  490  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  visible  at  the  dis- 
^^off  of  6  miles :  it  is  situated  in  lat.  38**  31'  V'  1\.,  \oii^.  B**  53'  W. 
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At  the  distance  of  dli  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  old  Tower  of  Outas, 
is  Gape  Sines,  which  is  not  very  high  hut  steep,  and  has  two  small  islets  near 
it,  named  Percebeiras  Islands.  The  coast  throughout  this  extent  is  low,  and 
bordered  with  a  sandy  flat  shore,  upon  which  are  sand-hills  ;  it  bends  a  little 
inwards,  forming  a  bay,  near  the  middle  of  which  is  a  projecting  point  of  land 
named  Pesqueira. 

A  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Pesqueira  Point  is  the  bar  of  the 
Melides  River,  which  is  too  shallow  to  receive  any  but  small  vessels.  And, 
to  the  S.  a-^*  E.  and  S.  64°  E.  (ti-ue)  of  the  same  point,  are  two  small  hills, 
with  houses  upon  them,  which  are  easily  distinguished  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  serve  for  excellent  miu'ks  to  know  this  part  of  the  coast  by.  The 
village  upon  the  southernmost  of  these  eminences  is  named  St.  John  de  Gacem, 
and  is  protected  by  a  fort,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  its  size  and  height 

Immediately  after  having  passed  Cape  Sines,  you  will  perceive  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  which  contains  about  1800  inhabitants,  and  is  protected  by  a 
fort  lying  in  lat  37**  57'  5"  and  long.  8**  51'  47",  according  to  the  results  of  a 
great  nimiber  of  observations  made  by  the  sun-eyors.  The  coast  here  forms 
a  bay,  into  which  numerous  small  rivulets  flow,  having  the  entrance  towards 
the  south-west  Here  vessels  occasionally  anchor,  at  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
in  from  10  to  16  fathoms  on  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  distance  of  9  mQes  to  the  southward  of  Gape  Sines  is  the  small 
Islet  of  Pessegueiero,  which  is  a  low  rock,  separated  from  the  land  by  a  nar- 
row passage,  where  small  vessels  anchor  in  fine  weather,  in  from  10  to  18 
feet,  upon  a  stony  bottom.  Opposite  the  islet  is  the  Fort  of  San  Joao  de 
Sines,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  is  a  small  creek,  frequented 
by  vessels  when  in  want  of  fuel. 

Villa  Nova. — ^At  three  leagues  from  the  Islet  of  Pessegueiero  is  the  en- 
trance to  Villa  Nova  de  Melpontes  ;  the  land  towards  which  is  low,  and 
the  beach  sanily ;  at  one  spot  is  a  reddish  coloured  precipice,  which,  with 
another  lying  W.S.W.  of  the  bar  are  objects  to  know  this  part  of  tlie  coast  by. 
Villa  Nova  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  over  which  are  only  2  fatlioms  at  low 
water,  and  from  the  southern  point  of  the  entrance  a  sand  stretches  out;  be- 
tween '  esse;jfueioro  Island  and  Villa  Nova,  small  vessels  may  lie  in  H  and  3 
fiithoms  under  the  protection  of  a  fort  neai*  the  island.  About  3  leagues  to 
the  southward  of  Villa  Nova  is  Cape  Sardao,  which  is  a  point  of  high  land ; 
5  leagues  farther  on  is  Anifona,  having  a  bay  where  vessels  may  ride  in  8, 
10,  and  12  fathoms,  under  the  guns  of  a  fortress ;  at  the  entimice  is  a  rock 
resembling  a  ship  under  sail,  surrounded  with  other  small  ones.  About  5i 
leagues  from  Airifona  is  Cape  St.  Vmcent. 

CAPB  ST.  yiNCBHT  is  situated  in  latitude  37°  2'  54",  and  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich  9°  0'  54",  is  of  moderate  height,  but  to  the  northward  of  it 
the  land  is  much  higher,  having  many  rocks  about  it.  On  the  cape  is  a  con- 
vent, and  about  SO  fathoms  from  the  foot  of  the  cape  is  ,a  rock,  lai'ge  and 
high  ;  there  being  a  passage  between  it  and  the  land,  with  a  deptli  of  from  10 
to  15  fathoms,  coarse  sand  and  shells ;  outside  tlie  rock,  at  a  boat's  lengtli, 
are  11  and  16  fathoms,  and  at  a  cable's  length,  W  fatlioms.  About  a  league 
to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  a  tide-rip,  which  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  shoal. 


Cape  St  Vincent,  N.  ^  E.,  2i  leagues. 
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In  coming  from  aea,  snd  making  for  this  part  of  the  coast,  you  will  first 
por«iive  the  Monchiqne  Mountmns,  which  ranga  along  east  and  west,  being 
diTided  into  two  parts ;  those  to  the  westward  are  both  larger  and  higher  than 
those  to  the  eastward;  their  summit  bearing  from  the  cape  about  E  N  E  i 
E.,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day  full  3S  leagues  off.  Having  obtained 
sight  of  these  mountains,  you  will  next  deaciy  the  elevated  land  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  cape,  which  will  readily  point  out  the  situation  of  the  cape  itself 


bnang  N.  er  E.,  (tnu)  dutnnt  1T|  leqwo. 


Upon  the  western  part  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  there  is  now  a  lighthouse,  from 
which  a  li^t  is  shown,  revolving  in  two  minutes,  during  which  time  a  bril- 
liant light  appears  for  a  short  period,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  darkness. 
The  budding  stands  in  lat.  37°  3',  and  long.  B°  69'  30"  W.,  and  shows  the 
light  at  m  K^t  above  high  water,  visible  about  10  miles. 

Bock  orr  Cape  St.  Vincent. — This  rock  is  said  to  lie  at  the  distance  of 
13  or  16  leagues  S.W.  of  Cape  St,  Vincent.  In  the  year  1813  the  Daidalns 
struck  upon  it,  and  received  so  much  damage  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  put 
into  Lisbon  for  repairs.  In  ISai,  the  Briton,  Captain  Stokes,  struck  upon 
the  rock,  and  was  lost  in  consequence ;  the  crew  took  to  the  boat  and  were 
picked  up  by  another  vessel ;  the  captain  had  not  seen  the  cape,  but  supposed 
it  at  the  time  to  bear  N.N.E.  i  E.  true,  distant  about  30  miles.  The  frigato. 
Indefatigable,  when  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  once  touched  on  a 
rock,  supposed  to  be  this,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  true  position 
is  not  yet  determined.'* 

Nearly  8  miles  from  Cape  St  Vincent  is  Point  Sagrea,  nearly  of  the  same 
height  and  perpendicular,  but  the  coast  thence  to  the  N.E.  decides  in  height 
Point  Piedade,  S  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Sagres,  marks  the  entroftce  of 
the  Port  of  Lagos,  and  is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  high  land,  named  that 
of  Barril.  This  point,  according  to  Tofino,  is  in  latitude  37°  6'  64",  and  lon- 
gitude S"  37'  30".  It  is  of  moderate  height,  broken  and  rugged,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Urge  rocks  before  it.  On  the  summit  is  a  chapel,  and  on  the  south 
side  a  shtml  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  cable's  length. 

THI  BIT  OF  LAQ08  is  clean  and  capacious.  'In  summer  a  number  of  ves- 
sels may  anchor  within  it,  sheltered  irom  N.W.  to  the  N.E.  winds,  but  ei- 
^sed  to  all  others.  Within  less  than  a  cable's  length  £rom  Point  Piedade, 
there  is  a  depth  of  9  &thomB.     For  a  ship  of  war  the  best  riding  will  be  18 

u  wktmee  of  this  rock  boa  VDoe  betn  confinned  b;  Mr.  John  Atcs,  muler  of  di«  aciiormet 

"'  ■■      '  It  on  M»rch  eih,  18.W,  and  i«» ;— "  On  my  psiinga  to  Zante  on  ths 

'ntt  cloM  to  iht  eastwud  of  it,  Inde^  niaea  closer  than  I  wiirhc^  ; 

i  aboird,  it  was  wifb  diffioult]'  iToided.     Tbne  wu  a  awell  &om  Ibe 

L  and  a  she«t  or  foam  around,  aboat  20  to  2S  falhoms  in  pijcum- 

lot  be  large,  bat  no  doubt  can  remain  that  a  rock  Is  there;  and  it 

u-wv*  wv  >..o"*— —  -  —  c"-' J^  such  a  dangeTOU<  one  baa  not  bem  asceitaioed.    We  atood 

In  N.N.E.  on  tbe  Hartmaid  tack,  till  T  next  morning,  nben  ae  lacked  in  the  aoutliward,  ihft  cape  llien 

f}cae  aboard,  diatant  about  two  miles,     in  my  opinion,  the  roek  is  laid  much  too  tat  to  the  weetwai^ 

jb Of  obMitt.  Mad  1  ^loald  ■•;  Ifaat  it  bean  abou  S.3.W.  (Has  B.),  dislani  aboat  SI  or  10  miles  from 

lA*  a^K     Tia  tn^i  be  a  eaalioB  lo  aame  of  mj  brother  iDaiiun  narigating  round  the  laid  cape, 
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fktfaoma,  east  from  Point  Piedade,  distant  one  mile ;  a  firigate  maj  lay  nearer 
to  the  shore  in  15  fathoms,  and  smaller  vessels  before  the  town  in  8  fathoms. 
The  northern  beach  is  low,  and  the  river  within  navigable,  but  requires  a 
pilot,  for  near  its  mouth  the  bottom  is  rocky,  from  the  shore  outward  to  the 
depth  of  18  fathoms. 

Seven  miles  from  Point  Piedade  lies  Ponta  de  los  Hermanos,  a  point  of 
middling  height,  not  projecting,  and  this  is  considered  as  the  termination  of 
the  Bay  of  Lagos. 

Villa  Nova  de  Portimao  is  10  miles  E.  i  S.  of  Point  Piedade.  It  has  a 
shoal  bar,  and  on  each  side  a  battery. 

Instructions  for  vessels  intending  to  run  into  the  harbour :  signals  made 
at  the  Fort  of  Ferraguda,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay. 

1.  A  red  Hag,  with  a  broad  pendant  under  the  same,  indicates  that  ships 
are  to  choose  a  proper  place  where  to  take  a  pilot  on  board. 

2.  A  broad  pendant,  with  a  red  flag  under  the  same,  signifies  that  no  pilot 
can  be  sent  on  board. 

3.  The  Portugese  flag,  with  a  red  one  imder  the  same,  is  a  signal  that  ships 
mast  immediately  return  to  sea  again. 

4.  A  red  flag  by  itself  signifies  that  a  ship  may  approach  the  bay  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board. 

5.  If  it  should  happen  that  on  account  of  stormy  weather  he  could  not 
venture  to  leave  the  bay,  and  ships  are  forced  to  enter  the  same  without  one, 
signals  will  be  made  with  vhe  red  flag  from  the  fort. 

Captain  Smyth,  R.  N..  obser\'es  that  **  Lagos  and  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao, 
in  time  of  war  with  Spain,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  more  particularly 
if  Cadiz  is  blockaded,  as  vessels  will  be  despatched  there  for  water ;  on  which 
occasion  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  the  following  instructions : — ^At  half- ' 
flood  the  boats  can  get  near  enough  to  land  the  casks,  and  may  be  taken  off 
as  late  as  a  quarter  ebb.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  Lagos  River  at  2  o'clock, 
full  and  change ;  it  rises  about  13^  feet  with  the  spring  tides,  and  0  with  the 
neaps.  The  bfiu*  is  just  covered  at  low  water;  at  high  water  it  will  have  14 
feet  on  it  with  spring  tides,  and  10  with  neaps.  In  fine  weather,  about  180 
tons  of  water  may  be  rafted  off  in  24  hours.  Refreshments  such  as  poultry, 
pigs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  may  be  procured  on  reasonable 
terms. 

"  In  Villa  Nova  River  water  may  be  got  in  transports,  at  about  160  butts  in 
24  hours ;  tliese  must  be  rafted  8  or  4  miles  down  the  river  with  the  ebb  tide, 
the  water  being  too  shoal  for  ships  to  go  nearer  to  the  fountain  where  it  is 
procured.  There  is  a  depth  of  16  or  18  feet  water  on  the  bar ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  only  a  summer  watering-place ;  for  the  Portuguese  told  me  that 
in  winter,  the  bar  is  seldom  passable  for  ships,  as  the  breakers  are  very 
dangerous,  and  the  swell  is  a  long  way  outside  it.  At  the  lower  watering- 
place  a  butt  may  be  filled  in  8  minutes,  and  at  the  upper  watering-place  in  7 
minutes.** 

Five  miles  from  Villa  Nova  is  Cape  Curvoeira,  moderately  high,  having 
the  Fort  of  Encamacion,  near  it,  sening  for  the  defence  of  two  small  bays 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  cape.  Two  miles  farther  is  another  fort.  La  Rocha, 
built  upon  a  bluff  point,  which  projects  into  the  sea,  having  a  small  bay  on 
each  side  of  it,  affording  shelter  in  winds  from  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 

Nearly  E.S.E.,  6^  miles,  from   Cape  Curvoeira,  is  the  Point  of  Albofeira, 
on  the  east  side  of  which  is  a  small  bay,  the  town  being  at  the  farther  end^ 
built  upon  a  height  near  the  shore,  and  enclosed  with  N9qX\&  «xA  ^xvc^kqX. 
towers.     On  the  beach  is  a  battery.     Vessels  may  here  ftnd  ^\ve\\jeT  feom^v^vi^A 
in  its  N,W.  U>  the  N.E.  quarter,  the  anchorage  beiwg  good»     S>.'Ei.itom^«vsvV 
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Albofeira,  121^  miles,  is  the  city  of  Faro,  the  coast  forming  a  circular  bight; 
midway  stands  the  Town  of  St.  Antonio  de  la  Quarteira,  built  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  a  river  and  fort  adjacent. 

The  city  of  Faro  stands  at  the  distance  of  V^  miles  to  the  south-east>vard 
from  Albofeira.  Cape  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mtiiy,  the  soutliem  extremity  of 
three  low  islands,  lies  S.E.  by  E.  |  E.,  distant  18  leagues  from  Point  Sagres 
of  St.  Vincent,  The  three  islands  form  tlie  chaimels  of  the  Port  of  Faro, 
each  of  which  has  a  bar ;  that  on  the  west  is  called  the  Baireta,  or  Little  Bar, 
and  has  only  10  feet  over  it  at  high  water ;  that  on  the  east  is  the  Great  Bar, 
and  has  1 3  feet ;  the  middle  one  called  Barra  Nueva,  or  the  New  Bar,  9  feet. 
Eastward  of  Faro  may  be  seen  the  Chapel  of  St.  Antonio,  and  farther  east, 
the  village  of  HuUon.  The  middle  island  properly  forms  the  Cape  Santa 
Maria,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  with  2  and  2^^  fathoms,  a  cable's  length  from 
the  shore  ;  three  cables'  length  off  are  3  fathoms  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  oflf,  are  9  fathoms,  rapidly  increasing  to  20  and  25  fatlioms  ;  so  that,  at 
a  league  off,  there  are  80  and  90  fathoms,  and  a  little  farther,  no  ground  at 
150  fathoms:  the  bottom  is  generally  sandy,  with  some  small  shells  inter- 
mixed. On  Cape  Santa  Maria  there  is  a  fixed  light,  which  is  109  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water,  visible,  in  clear  weather,  15  miles. 

In  making  for  this  cape,  you  will  observe  an  inland  mountain,  named 
Monte  Figo,  which  is  visible  16  leagues  off,  and  not  like  any  other  about  tliis 
part  When  seen  from  the  westward  it  appears  by  itself,  and  not  attached  to 
the  northern  range  of  hills,  but  when  viewed  from  the  southward  they  will 
appear  grouped  and  confounded  together.  It  will,  in  coming  from  the  west- 
ward, not  be  seen  before  you  have  passed  Sagres,  and  cannot  be  perceived 
at  the  distance  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  There  is  a  little  hill  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Figo,  which  somewhat  resembles  it  in  shape,  called  the  Little 
Mountain. 

To  the  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Mary  is  the  small  barred  entrance  of  Foseta, 
and  a  little  farther  on  is  Tavira,  fit  only  for  small  vessels  and  coasters,  and 
then  only  to  be 'entered  with  a  pilot;  but  before  the  latter  place  you  may  an- 
chor in  4  or  5  fathoms,  having  the  wind  off  shore.  The  whole  coast  from  the 
Great  Bar  of  Cape  St.  Maiy  to  Tavira  is  encumbered  with  islands,  separated 
from  the  main  by  narrow  channels  and  salt  ponds,  navigable  by  boats ;  ridges 
of  high  land  appear  up  the  country  from  Mount  Figo  to  Ayamonte,  the  latter 
being  a  remarkable  object,  and  visible  still  farther  off  than  Mount  Figo. 
About  4  leagues  from  Tavira  is  the  entrance  to  the  River  Guadiana,  which 
here  divides  Portugal  from  Spain. 

THE  BIVEB  OUADIANA  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  Point  St.  Antonio, 
which  is  low  and  sandy,  having  a  reef  or  bank  extending  from  it  nearly 
south,  above  a  mile,  called  the  Western  Picacho,  and  on  the  east  side  by  Point 
Canelas,  from  which  also  a  similar  sand  runs  out  about  2  miles,  named  the 
Eastern  Picacho  ;  between  these  banks  the  channel  or  bar  is  about  a  cable's 
length  in  breadth.  On  the  western  side  is  the  town  of  Villa  Real,  and  farther 
on  Castle  Marin,  but,  between  these  places,  a  branch  of  the  river  runs  to  tlie 
westward.  One  mile  up  tlie  River  Guadiana  stands  the  Town  of  Ayamonte, 
on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side.  This  part  of  the  coast  may  be  known  by  a 
remarkable  mountain  named  Monte  Gordo,  which  stands  above  Ayamonte. 
In  sailing  for  the  bar  it  will  be  requisite  to  engage  a  pilot,  as  the  general 
depth  upon  it,  at  low  water,  is  only  0  feet,  but  widiin  the  bar  will  be  found  3 
fiithoms.  Here  it  is  high  water  on  the  ML  and  change  at  3h.  p.m.  Vertical 
J7s^  of  spring  tides,  12  feet. 
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THE  COAST  OF  SPAIN. 
FROM  THE  RIVER  GUADIANA  TO  GIBRALTAR. 

Between  the  Rivers  Guadiona  and  Guadalquiver  there  is  no  place  of  trade 
which  can  be  entered  by  a  stranger  without  a  pilot.  Every  river  has  its  bar 
of  sand,  and  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy.  The  distance  from  the  bar  of  Aya- 
monte  to  that  of  Hiielba  or  Palos  is  7  leagues  ;  and  from  Palos  to  St.  Lucar, 
the  seaport  of  Seville,  10  leagues.  Within  the  latter  extent  is  a  chain  of  sand- 
hills, upon  which  stand  several  towers,  and  by  these  the  distance  may  be 
estimated.  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  St.  Lucar  are  tlie  Point  and 
Tower  of  St  Jacinto,  which  appear  among  the  sand-hills,  at  about  three 
cables*  length  from  shore.  From  this  point,  on  the  N.W.  is  a  dangerous 
rocky  shelf,  named  the  Cape  Bank,  some  piu*ts  of  which  appear  above  tlie  sur- 
&ce  at  low  water ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

Within  the  extent  of  two  miles,  W.S.W.  i  W.,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
Cape  Bank,  are  three  rocky  shoals,  whit^h  may  be  consi  lered  as  the  bar  of 
St.  Lucar ;  and  of  these  the  outer  one,  Picacho,  appears  above  tlie  surface  at 
low  water. 

BAH  LUCAB.— Nearly  S.W.  by  W.  from  Point  Jacinto,  distant  4  miles,  is 
Pbint  C^piona,  or  the  southern  point  of  the  River  Guadalquiver,  low  and  flat, 
having  a  reef  running  N.W.  from  it  about  a  mile,  named  El  Perro,  or  the 
Dog ;  within  it  a  number  of  fishing  crawls  may  be  seen.  W.N.  W.  of  Chipiona, 
about  2  miles,  lies  the  north  end  of  the  Sabinal  Shoal,  extending  about  a 
mile  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E. ;  at  low  water  this  bank  is  visible,  but  at  other 
times  the  sea  breaks  over  it ;  neai*  its  western  side  are  5  fathoms,  but  there 
are  other  shoals  between  it  and  the  land. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  the  Perro  and  Point 
Chipiona,  is  Point  Montigos,  low  and  rocky,  with  a  reef  extending  along 
shore  to  St  Lucar,  H  miles,  which  is  IJ  mile  broad,  so  that  the  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  Picacho,  before  noticed,  is  narrowed  to  so  small  an  extent, 
that  with  scanty  or  contrary  winds,  no  vessel  drawing  more  than  14  feet 
should  attempt  it,  even  at  high  water,  it  being  too  narrow  for  any  but  coasters. 
The  depth  of  the  entrance,  low  water,  spring  tides,  is  2^  fathoms ;  at  high 
water  H  fathoms  more :  the  bottom  gi*avel.  From  the  above  it  is  evident 
that  every  stranger  ought  to  have  a  pilot,  if  boimd  in  for  St.  Lucar.  From 
St  Lucar  large  vessels  ascend  to  Seville,  which  is  more  than  IG  leagues  from 
Hxe  sea. 

The  Coast  to  Cadiz. — S.  by  W.  J  W.,  11^  mile,  from  Point  Chipiona,  ia 
the  Corrales  of  Regla,  a  dangerous  flat  covered  with  rocks  and  stones,  extend- 
ing outward  to  half  a  mile  from  shore ;  a  number  of  fishing  crawls  are  ex- 
tended before  it  to  the  distance  of  Ji  cables'  length.  Between  Point  Chipiona 
and  this  shoal  the  coast  foi-ms  a  bight,  with  a  flat  beach,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  near  the  shore  you  will  see  the  Convent  do  Regla,  and  farther  on  the 
tower  and  high  land  of  Bova. 

Point  Candor  lies  0  miles  south  from  Point  Coirales.  At  one-third  of  this 
distance  is  Point  Meta ;  and  at  more  than  two-thirds,  the  Castle  of  Ahnadra- 
va.  The  coast  is  flat  and  bordered  with  rocks.  The  point,  small,  flat,  and 
sandy,  lies  in  lat  36**  37'  15"  imd  has  a  reef  numhig  from  it  all  the  way  to 
Rota,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  This  place  has  a  pier  near  the 
point,  but  it  admits  small  coasters  only,  and  those  at  high  water. 

BAT  AHD  HABBOUB  OP  CADIZ — The  entrance  to  t\\'\s  \\atbo\iT  vg.Xi^V'w^^Ti^^ 
Town  of  Bota  and  the  City  ot  Cadiz.     Cadiz  is  the  &cb\.  dOToav^x^v^  ^j^N^j  ^"^ 
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Spain,  being  the  centre  of  commerce  with  the  Spanish  Colonies.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  end  of  a  low  peninsula,  constituting  die  northern  extremity  of  the 
Isle  of  Leon.  This  Isle  is  separated  from  the  main  by  the  Rio  de  Sancti  Petri 
(Holy  Bock),  which  is  three  leagues  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  3  and  4 
mthoms.  Ptierta  Santa  Maria  lies  5  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Cadiz. 
The  Elver  Guadaletta,  which  flows  past  it,  is  navigable,  but  has  a  bar  of  only 
one  foot  at  low  water.  The  City  of  Cadiz,  being  destitute  of  good  water,  is 
supplied  from  this  place.  San  Fernando  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  distant  7  miles  from  Cadiz,  and  is  connected  to  the  main  land 
by  a  bridge  over  the  River  Sancti  Petri.  On  the  other  side  is  Caracea, 
which  includes  the  arsenal,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  on  the  shore  of  the  inner  road, 
opposite  to  Caracea,  is  Puerto  Real,  a  small  town  inhabited  by  seamen,  work- 
men, &c,,  principallv  supported  by  the  neighbouring  salt  works. 

The  Trocadero  is  a  channel  2  miles  long,  lying  to  the  westward  of  Puerto 
Real.  It  is  furnished  with  extensive  quays,  and  has  several  maritime  esta- 
blishments. This  channel  is  only  84  yards  broad,  and  vessels  going  in  or 
out  have  therefore  to  wait  for  full  tide,  as  at  the  mouth,  the  depth  at  low 
water  is  only  7  feet,  increasing  inwards  to  9,  10,  and  12  feet. 

The  Tower  or  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian  stands  on  the  west  point  of 
Cadiz  in  lat  36*»  31'  63"  N.,  and  long.  6°  18'  10"  W. ;  the  light  is  excellent, 
and  revolves  once  in  two  minutes,  and  is  clearly  seen  in  fine  weather  15  miles 
off.  8.  by  E.  J  E.  from  the  lighthouse,  at  the  distance  of  6  J  miles,  stands 
the  Torre  Gorda  or  Great  Tower  (named  also  the  Tower  of  Hercules)  on  tlie 
top  of  a  little  sand-hill ;  it  is  round  and  below  it  is  a  battery.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  mistaken  for  the  lighthouse  of  Cadiz,  especially  in  thick 
weather,  as  the  coast  between  is  a  very  low  beach,  and  witliout  it  are  sevenil 
ree&.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  at  a  distance  of  12  miles,  N.  }  E.  from 
the  lighthouse,  stands  the  Casa  de  Beva,  a  tower  on  a  lofty  ridge,  which  may 
be  seen  from  the  surrounding  country  at  a  great  distance ;  it  is  square,  lias  a 
cupola  on  it,  and  stands  between  two  large  houses.  From  Rota  the  bearing 
and  distance  to  this  tower  are  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  six  miles. 

Rocks  and  Shoals. — From  the  Point  of  St.  Sebastian  a  reef  extends  more 
than  half  a  mile  to  the  west ;  and  at  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse, 
N.W.  by  W.,  is  the  La  OUa  or  Kettle  Rock,  having  only  6  feet  wattr  over  it. 
N.NiE.  J  E.,  about  one  mile  from  the  same  tower,  are  two  small  black  rocks, 
named  the  Cochinos  or  Pigs,  visible  at  low  water,  but  covered  at  full  tide  ; 
these  are  in  a  line  with  the  two  towers  of  the  Carmelite  Church ;  within 
these,  and  near  the  shore,  is  the  Friedera  Shoal,  always  covered,  but  the  sea 
breaks  on  it  when  there  is  any  swell  from  without  the  bay ;  the  distance  from 
the  Cochinos  to  this  shoal  is  420  fathoms,  and  it  lies  with  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  bearing  S.E.  |  S. 

The  Puercas  or  Hogs  are  a.  cluster  of  black  rocks  extending  E.  by  S.  and 
W.  by  N. ;  they  are  always  distinguishable  by  the  breakers  at  high  water, 
and  visible  when  it  is  low  tide.  The  bearing  and  distance  of  these  from  the 
Cochinos  are  E.  ^  S.,  nearly  half  a  mile.  La  Cruz  Rock  is  above  water,  the 
largest  of  a  number  lying  close  to  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Bonete,  or  westernmost  bastion  of  Cadiz. 

El  Frayle,  or  the  Friar,  is  a  rocky  shoal,  off  the  N.W.  Bastion  of  the  town, 
behind  which  may  be  seen  the  Carmelite  Church  before  mentioned.  Its 
bearing  and  distance  from  the  Puercas  are  S.E.,  435  fathoms ;  tlie  least 
depth  over  it  is  14  feet.  When  on  the  east  end  of  this  shoal,  the  Caimelite 
Church  will  be  seen  between  the  two  sentry-boxes  on  the  bastion  of  Cande- 
Jai/a:  and  when  on  the  west  end.  La  Cruz  Rock  will  be  in  one  witli  the 
Tower  of  St.  Sebastian, 
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The  El  Diamante,  or  the  Diamond,  is  a  rocky  si  %Vthe  lencrth 

B.E,  about  165  fathoms,  having  over  it  12  feet  at  lo  ^  eVthe  cape 

being  the  flag-stafif  of  the  Castle  Sta  Catalina  del  Pi  .  S  'd  \jmg^ 

most  part  of  the  Monro  of  Xeres.     The  northern  par  jd  t3  g^SvIt  a 

be  in  a  line  with  the  southern  little  hill  of  Medma,  o     ^  *i  I  g  ^40 

with  Fort  St  Catherine.  ^     «  ^  ;s  a  «  ^ 

La  Galera,  another  rocky  shoal  extending  from  n  \. 

fiithoms,  lies  at  a^istance  of  412  fathoms  from  El  £ 
appears  to  be  10  feet  at  low  water :  on  the  shoalef 

part  of  Puerto  Real  will  be  on  with  the  first  top  of  — ^ ,  . 

having  two  peaks  on  its  summit ;  and  the  steeple  of  St  Domingo  will  be 
covert  by  the  Point  of  St  Philip,  about  a  boat's  length ;  Point  St  Philip 
will  then  be  in  a  line  with  the  ditch  of  the  Land-port  of  the  city 

Los  Corrales,  or  the  Coral  Shoal,  is  one  which  extends  730  fathoms  from 
the  ditch  at  the  land-port  of  Cadiz  to  the  south-eastward ;  the  depth  of  water 
along  its  outer  edge,  beginning  at  the  fortifications,  is  from  4  to  10  feet 
The  bottom  is  of  rock,  with  patches  of  mud. 

Between  Los  Corrales  and  the  Castle  Puntales,  is  the  shoal  Bank  of  St 
Domingo,  on  which  is  8^  feet :  the  bottom  is  of  sand  and  shells.  The  outer 
edge  of  this  shoal  forms  the  narrowest  part  of  the  harbour,  and  lies  in  a  line 
wifii  the  Castle  of  Puntales  and  Torre  Gorda,  or  Tower  of  Hercules. 

Directions, — ^Vessels  coming  from  the  westward  will,  Its  they  approach 
Cadiz,  observe  inland  a  ridge  of  hills,  having  one  among  them  higher  and 
rounder  than  the  rest ;  this  is  named  the  Moor  s  Head,  and  may  be  brought 
to  bear  E.  }  S.,  which  course  will  carry  you  direct  to  the  Tower  of  St  Sebas- 
tian and  the  buildings  of  Cadiz.  As  the  lantern  is  172  feet  high  from  the 
base,  it  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  between  4  and  5  leagues.  Cadiz  may 
distinctly  be  seen  8  leagues  off.  In  approaching  towards  the  city,  a  good 
berth  must  be  given  to  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity. 

Vessels  sailing  into  Cadiz  Harbour,  with  a  fair  and  leading  wind,  so  soon 
as  they  are  in  the  fairway  between  Rota  and  Cadiz,  the  leading-mark  is  the 
Church  of  Puerto  Real  in  a  line  with  the  steeple  of  the  Church  of  Medina, 
bearing  S.E.  \  E.  This  mark  leads  between  the  Puercas  and  the  Diamante; 
bat  so  soon  as  you  have  proceeded  so  far  in,  as  to  discover  the  mole  of  the 
Seville-gate  of  Cadiz  open  on  the  east  Point  of  St.  Philip,  you  may  haul 
round  and  anchor,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  with  the  Castle  of  Sta.  Catalina  N.N.E., 
or  in  3^  or  4  fathoms,  with  the  head  of  the  lesser  mole  bearing  west  But  if 
wishing  to  run  on  beyond  Cadiz,  steer  right  for  the  Castle  of  Matagorda,  until 
the  Torre  Gorda  or  Tower  of  Hercules,  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  opens  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Casde  of  Puntales ;  then  laying  the  ship  s  head  towards  Ton'e 
Gorda,  to  the  entrance  of  the  narrows,  where  the  north  side  of  Fort  Luis 
and  the  south  side  of  Matagorda  Castle  are  in  a  line,  whence  you  stand  on  for  a 
high  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  Town  of  Leon,  and  come  to  an  anchor 
with  that  tower  bearing  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  in  what  depth  you  please,  from  7  to 
4  fathoms. 

Should  a  heavy  easterly  or  south-easterly  wind,  or  the  approach  of  night, 
or  an  ebb-tide,  prevent  a  vessel  from  entering  the  bay,  she  may  come  to 
an  anchor  without  the  harbour  shoals,  in  10  or  11  fathoms  muddy  bottom. 
On  taking  this  station  in  the  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Light-tower 
of  St  Sebastian  to  the  S.S.E.  (S.E.  true),  half  a  point  more  or  less,  with  the 
Castle  of  Sta.  Catalina  del  Puerto  (nearly  E.  J  N.)  in  a  line  with  the  Morro 
of  Xeres. 

In  summer  you  mB,y  come-to  more  to  the  ^.E.,  as  liiiete  va  ^V  ^Qw^ %^'a&^Tw 
no  daiigar  of  sudden  gales;  and  you  will  thus  hav%  Wift  aANwa\aj4%  ^IXi'^vsvij.i 


loa  / 
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tJd  '  th  ^^^t^^^^  ^^  ^®  following  morning ;  for  in  summer  in  general,  the 
lal  f  t1^  away  fix)m  the  land  in  the  morning,  and  so  assists  vessels  in  eu- 
/TT^,^  J/  Ships  moor  with  due  regard  to  the  tm-n  of  the  tides,  having  the  best 
rsiikJ^  to  the  eastward  or  S.E.,  as  the  winds  from  that  quarter  are  the 
vpi^^gest  winds  that  prevail  here. . 

/Inner  Channel. — ^With  a  favourable  wind,  in  fair  weather,  vessels  may  mn 
in  between  the  Cochinos,  Puercas,  &c.,  and  the  shore  of  Cadiz,  through  a 
channel  having  a  depth  of  from  15  to  24  feet.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
attempted  by  any  one  not  well  acquainted  with  this  place,  or  unless  in  a  case 
of  absolute  necessity. 

Vessels  may  also  enter  the  harboiu"  by  passing  to  the  northward  of  the 
Galera.  If  coming  in  this  way,  in  a  large  ship,  keep  over  to  the  sandy  shore 
northward  to  the  Castle  of  Sta.  Catalina,  or  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  f  om 
it,  until  that  castle,  nearly  E.  {  N.,  be  in  a  line  with  the  Morro  of  Xeres, 
whence  you  may  run  to  the  anchorage. 

With  an  adverse  wind  this  bay  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot,  if 
one  can  be  obtained,  as  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  ascertain  the  marks. 
It  is,  however,  presumed,  that  with  attention,  the  following  instructions  may 
be  useful :  Should  a  vessel  be  off  the  Point  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  an  easterly 
or  south-easterly  wind,  she  must  give  a  good  berth  to  the  OUa,  or  Kettle,  the 
shoal  which  lies  off  that  point,  and  then  bring  the  Castle  of  Sta.  Catalina  del 
Puerto  in  a  line  with  the  road  leading  to  the  Town  of  Xeres,  or  with  a  break 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Morro  of  Xeres.  This  bearing  should  be  kept  on, 
until  the  two  towers  of  the  Carmelite  Chm'ch  in  Cadiz,  after  having  a})peared 
in  one  are  again  open ;  here»  you  will  have  passed  the  Cochinos,  and  must 
haul  up  to  the  wind,  standing  more  easterly  towai'ds  the  shore,  provided  the 
Castle  of  Sta.  Catalina  be  open  with  the  Morro  of  Xeres.  In  a  shij)  of  tlie 
line,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  you  should  not  stand  on  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
Town  of  Puerto  Real  open  with  Medina,  but  put  about  to  the  southward  be- 
fore that  happens,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Diamante.  A  smidler  ship  may, 
however,  keep  on,  if  certain  of  making  goo;l  way  to  the  i)ort  tack,  or  so  that 
the  Puercas  be  not  brought  in  a  line  with  the  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebtustiau, 
but  kept  open  on  the  west  side  of  them,  before  Puerto  Real  be  brought  in  a 
line  with  5ledina ;  for  if  the  last  objects  be  kept  in  one,  you  may  hapi>eu  to 
touch  on  the  Diamante. 

If  standing  in  on  the  port  tack,  before  you  clear  tlie  Cochinos,  take  care 
not  to  go  so  far  as  to  bring  the  two  towers  of  the  Caimelite  Chiu'ch  in  one, 
when  the  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian  bears  S.S.W.  (South,  true),  but  so  soon 
as  the  opening  between  these  towers  begins  to  close,  put  about  on  the  other 
tack,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  spire  of  the  Church  of  Puerto  Real 
be  on  the  break  in  the  land,  on  the  north  side  of  Medina.  On  the  next 
board  you  will  run  between  the  Puercas  and  Diamante,  taking  cai-e  not  to 
bring,  on  either  tack,  Medina  open  with  Puerto  Real,  until  the  steeple  of  St. 
Francis,  in  Port  Sta.  Marta,  appears  on  the  east  side  of  the  Castle  of  Sta 
Catalina,  when  you  may  continue  the  course  towards  that  castle,  ivs  you  will 
then  be  to  windwai'd  of  the  Diamante.  On  subsequently  standing  to  the 
southward,  you  must  not  separate  Puerto  Real  from  Medina,  until  the  steeple 
of  St  Domingo  appears  open  of  the  Point  of  St.  Philip,  in  Cadiz,  when 
you  will  have  weathered  the  Frayle,  and  may  stand  on  until  the  steeple 
of  Puerto  Real  appears  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Medina,  when  you 
will  be  mthin  all  the  shoals,  and  may  proceed  to  an  anchorage,  as  ah'eady 

Tlie  following  is  extracted  from  the  Nautical  Magazine,  1840,  page  761: — 
''-^  Proceeding  for  Cadiz,  a  steamer  of  the  present  day  will  generally  be 
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off  Gape  St  Vincent  in  eleven  hours  after  leaving  die  Tagus.  A  course  S. 
•by  W.  will  take  you  on  this  cape,  hut  ahout4  miles  hefore  you  get  the  leng^ 
of  the  ci^e,  some  high  land  will  he  seen,  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  cape 
itself,  or,  the  land  more  to  the  north,  as  you  get  ahreast  of  it,  terminating  at 
its  north  end  abruptly,  and  sloping  down  a  little  to  the  south.  When  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  this  land  (1  i  mile  is  near  enough),  you  will  have  to 
steer  S-S.W.  to  pass  the  cape,  which,  in  tolerably  clear  weather,  will  imme- 
diately be  seen,  with  the  high  rock  off  it  (night  is  of  course  here  supposed). 
Steering  a  course  farther  out,  in  anything  like  hazy  weather,  throws  you  into 
some  doubt  as  to  when  you  are  oft'  tlie  ca])e,  and  causes  an  increase  of  dis- 
tance and  loss  of  time  inconsistent  with  stetun  navigation.  Passed  the  cape 
(as  close  as  you  like),  a  S.S.E.  coui-se,  for  8  miles,  takes  you  romid  Capo  Sagres, 
which  may  also  be  passed  very  close;  and  S.E.  by  E.,  130  miles,  direct  for 
Cadiz.  But  it  should  be  obser\'ed,  that  the  passage  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
to  the  east  is  intiuenced  by  the  tides  and  currents,  the  set  of  which  no  one 
pretends  to  understand,  and  tlierefore  great  caution  is  necessary,  the  above 
course  having  taken  me  considerably  both  to  the  nortli  and  south  of  Cadiz, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  In  going  into  Cadiz  in  the  night,  great  care  is 
necessary,  as  no  pilot  will  be  obtained ;  the  north  shore  being  light  reddish- 
coloured  cliffs,  and  Cadiz  itself  showing  quite  black,  creates  a  deception  of 
vision  ;  the  lead  is  no  guide,  and  a  great  chance  is,  that  a  stranger,  when  he 
fimcies  himself  in  mid-chaimel,  will  be  well  over  on  tlie  Cadiz  side.  There- 
fore the  safe  way  is  to  borrow  well  over  to  Kota,  which  town  will  be  readily 
seen  on  any  night  that  a  vessel  should  attempt  going  in.  Bring  it  in  such  a 
position  as  will  enable  you  to  pass  it,  at  from  H  to  Ji  miles,  steering  E.S.E. ; 
observe  when  the  light  bears  South  (the  light  is  South,  a  little  westerly,  about 
5^  miles  from  Rota),  right  o-head  will  then  be  the  Castle  of  Catalina,  which 
will  be  seen  at  the  termination  of  the  light-coloiu"ed  cliffs.  If  you  ore  in 
mid-channel,  this  castle  will  be  about  a  point  on  the  port  bow,  the  ship's 
head  E.S.E.,  and  you  should  not  be  farther  to  tlie  south,  than  you  have  it  in 
this  last  position,  which  if  you  are  in,  continue  your  course ;  if  more  to  the 
north,  and  it  appeal's  right  a-head,  steer  S.E.  by  S.  for  about  1 J  mile,  which 
will  bring  the  light  to  bear  S.W.  by  S.,  then  you  will  almost  certainly  see  the 
men-of-war  at  anchor,  and  may  steer  for  tlie  outermost,  or  S.S.E.  if  you 
should  not  see  tliem,  which  course,  in  about  2  miles,  will  shut  in  the  light ; 
and  the  usual  anchorage  off  the  town  for  small  vessels  will  be  S.W.,  about 
one  mile.  This  proceeding  will,  however,  take  you  right  over  the  Diamante, 
and  is,  therefore,  only  fit  for  vessels  not  dmwing  12  feet,  and  smooth  water, 
the  state  of  tide  considered ;  but  it  will  effectually  clear  you  of  the  more  nor- 
therly shoal,  the  Golera,  on  which  there  is  much  less  water.  The  Diamante 
may,  however,  be  avoided,  by  a  course  a  point  more  south,  if  you  ore  sure  of 
your  position  when  the  light  bears  South.  Such  a  course  will  carry  you 
towards  the  Puercas,  which  will,  however,  be  seen  on  a  clear  night,  except 
during  very  high  tides,  and  perfectly  smooth  water,  (in  which  circumstances 
you  may  pass  over  the  Diamante).  If  obliged  to  rmi  in  during  a  hea\y  west 
gale,  steer  for  Puercas  immediately  you  see  them  (always  supposing  you  liave 
obtained  the  right  position  between  Rota  and  the  lightliouse) ;  the  sea,  in 
such  weatlier,  will  be  seen  breaking  heavily  on  all  the  dangers  in  the  bay. 
The  channel  between  tlie  Puercas  and  the  Diamante  is  more  than  a  mile 
wide.  Perhaps,  for  a  perfect  stranger  to  enter  during  the  night,  a  more  safe 
course  is  to  steer  along  the  nortli  shore,  right  up  to  the  Castle  of  Catalina ; 
when  the  light  bears  W.S.W.,  you  are  clear  within  all  the  dangers,  QSLd.<t-«xv 
ateer  down  to  the  anchora<7e  about  S.S  W.  In  heavy  gaies  faom  ^Itwfc^e^X^ot 
S.W.,  no  ouf.  should  go  in  dux'mg  the  night,  \{  possWA^  Xa  V-^iC^  Q>aX,\3LQlv. 
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even  those  the  best  acquainted ;  for  in  such  weather,  even  if  moonlight,  you 
cannot  depend  upon  it  being  clear  for  5  minutes.*' 

Tides. — It  is  high  water  in  Cadiz  Bay,  at  2h.  p.m.,  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change,  and  the  tide  rises  10  feet;  on  the  next  days  following  it  rises  11 ; 
but  neap  tides  rise  only  0  feet.  In  the  space  between  the  Frayle  and  the 
Cochinos,  the  ebb  tide  runs  strongly  through  the  channels  between  the  shosJs, 
and  the  flood  tide,  on  the  contrary,  sets  toward  them. 

Cadiz  to  Cape  Trafalgar. — ^From  Cadiz  to  Cape  Trafalgar  the  shore  runs 
southerly,  having  many  rocks  which  lie  scattered  about,  and  are  extremely 
dangerous.  In  sailing  round  the  Isle  of  Leon,  give  the  land  a  good  berth, 
and  keep  the  Tower  or  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian  wide  open  of  the  Town 
of  Rota,  or  bring  the  lantern  to  bear  N.N.E.,  by  which  you  clear  the  rocks 
which  lie  about  S.  i  £.  from  it,  distant  one  mile.  Farther  on,  bearing 
S.S.W.  (South  true),  two  and  one-fifth  mile,  from  the  lighthouse,  is  a  sho^ 
spot  with  only  13  feet  over  it  at  low  water.  From  this  spot  the  Morro  or 
Hill  of  Xeres,  appears  in  a  line  with  a  remarkable  church  having  three 
towers,  situated  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  land-port  of  Cadiz. 
To  avoid  it  keep  the  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  point  or  more  to  the 
eastward  of  N.N.E.  The  reefs  to  the  southward  will  be  avoided  by  taking 
care  not  to  bring  the  Lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  Town  of  Rota 
in  one,  or  rather,  by  keeping  Rota  open  to  the  leftof  Uie  Point  of  St.  Sebastian. 

The  Torre  Gorda,  or  Tower  of  Hercules,  stands  S.  by  E.  i  E.  (S.  E.  J  S. 
true)  from  the  lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian,  distant  5  miles ;  the  coast  between, 
being  a  very  low  beach  with  rocks  along  it,  is  named  the  Arrecife  or  Reef  of 
Cadiz. 

The  Islet  Sancti  Petri,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  which  bears  the 
same  name,  is  5^  miles  nearly  south  from  the  Torre  Gorda.  The  coast  as 
above,  is  a  low  flat  beach,  with  detached  rocks  and  stones.  The  islet  is  sur- 
roimded  with  rocks,  and  has  on  it  a  castle  with  a  square  tower ;  within  it  the 
river  has  two  entrances,  but  both  are  too  much  obstructed  by  rocks  to  allow 
the  admission  of  any  vessels  larger  than  fishing-boats  and  small  coasters,  as 
the  sea  breaks  violently  over  them  during  a  swell. 

A  roimd  tower,  named  Torre  Bermeja,  or  the  Red  Tower,  is  S.E.  by  E. 
J  E.  firom  Sancti  Petri,  distant  nearly  four  miles ;  it  stands  near  the  beach, 
at  the  east  end  of  a  portion  of  coast  of  a  red  coloiur,  level  on  the  top  and 
steep  towards  the  water,  but  a  little  higher  than  the  land,  to  the  westward  of 
it,  and  covered  with  fir  trees.  Another  round  tower  named  Barossa,  stands 
on  a  height,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three-fifths  to  the  southward  from 
the  former.  The  coast  between  is  tlie  flat  bench  of  Barrosa.  To  the  noilh- 
westward  of  the  tower  is  the  little  hill  named  La  Cabeza  del  Puerco  (the 
Pigs  H^ad)  which  serves  to  point  out  the  situation  of  several  shoals  here- 
about 

Cape  Roche,  at  2^  miles  from  the  Tower  of  Barrosa,  has  on  it  a  square 
tower;  this  cape  is  not  high  but  steep  to  seaward,  and  of  a  red  colour,  by 
which  it  may  readily  be  known ;  some  rocky  precipices  near  the  cape  are  named 
the  Castelligos  or  Little  Castles.  Close  under  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Roche 
is  a  small  beach,  with  a  little  river ;  the  eastern  point  of  this  flat  beach, 
named  Espileta,  is  rocky,  and  is  useful  as  a  mark  for  some  of  the  shoals  in 
the  offing  hereafter  described. 

The  Watch  Tower  of  Conil,  which  stands  within  the  distance  of  one  league 

S.E.  i  S.,  is  square,  and  stands  on  a  height  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 

Town  of  Conil.     In  a  bight  between  these  towers,  at  a  mile  from  the  latter, 

'S/v  the  remains  of  a  tower  named  Torre  Blanca ;  and  below  this,  close  to  the 

^^re;,  are  tlu-ee  large  rocks,  lying  in  a  line  athwart  the  land.     The  top  of  this 
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eoAit  u  even,  its  &ce  steep,  and  a  littl«  lii^er  thsn  CiqK  Roche,  with  a  auid^ 
beach  and  b  few  rocky  points.  The  little  river  of  Conil  admits  email  vessels 
at  hi^  water,  bnt  they  lie  dry  yrhea  the  tide  is  out 

The  Tower  of  Castilobo  is  square,  and  Btonda  at  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
ward of  £hat  of  Conil;  the  beach  on  which  it  is  placed  is  veiy  flat,  but  the  in- 
terior land  is  faillj.  - 

GIPE  TRATILOAB  is  Gve  miles  to  the  EOuthward  of  the  Tower  of  Castilobo, 
and  is  situated  in  lat  36°  10'  15"  N.  and  long.  6°  1'  30"  W.  It  is  not  hi^ 
but  may  be  known  by  its  remarkable  figure,  being  flat  and  terminating  with 
two  shwp  comers  or  angles.  A  round  tower  stands  on  the  eastern  comer. 
To  Hie  eastward  of  the  fiat  the  land  is  very  uneven  and  mounttunoua.  East 
of  the  flat  laud  are  high  sandy  clifis,  but  none  to  the  westward.  Between  the 
eape  and  Castilobo  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  except  a  few  rocky  points 
equally  low  with  the  rest,  and  of  which  one  extends  outward  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  cable's  length. 


A.  C^s  TnAIgH,  E.  U"  N.  (Una),  about  o»  mile.    B.  IM^  at  Mwa. 

The  Altos,  or  Heights  of  Meca.  to  the  north-eastward  of  Cape  Trafelgar,  are 
▼en"  level  on  the  summit,  and  appear  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  spotted 
with  green  clumps,  and  a  few  patches  of  white  sand. 


A.  Cqw  I'lBfalgHT,  N.  33°  W.,  diatant  3  leaguea. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  by  Mr  Adams,  an  intelligent  master- 
mariner,  by  whom  they  huve  been  most  obligingly  communicated. 

"  Cape  Trafalgar  is  low,  and  stretches  out  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
risii^  bind ;  the  cape  itself  is  a  little  higher  than  tlie  land  inside  it,  and  is 
steep  towards  the  sea.  There  is  a  square  tower  upon  it,  and  when  beai'ing 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  at  the  distance  of  4  or  Q  miles,  it  appears  to  be 
placed  upon  a  small  rocky  hill  which  intercepts  the  line  of  low  sandy  shore, 
from  which  the  tower  on  the  HeighU  of  Meca  bears  E.  by  N.  The  cape  is 
easily  recognised  in  a  north-easttrly  direction,  and  when  first  seen,  will  appear 
like  a  small  detached  i.sland  with  a  tower  on  the  middle  of  it,  but  in  passing 
it  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  miles,  neither  the  cape  or  tiio  low  sandy  shore  will 
be  seen,  nor  will  the  tower  be  easily  distinguish,  as  it  will  be  in  a  line  with 
the  high  land  in  tlie  country. 

The  Altos,  or  Heiglits  of  Meca,  is  the  first  high  land  near  the  coast,  to  the 
south-eastward  of  C^i/  ;  it  has  a  high  round  white  tower  on  the  N.W.  cor- 
ner, the  highest  part      Tlie  Altos  are  flat,  and  decline  a  little  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Point  of  Meca,  which  is  per\)en4\cviai  iiOTa  "iiift  s«V 
aud  of  a  moderatt'  height,  with  a  round  tower  upon  it^  d\BlaiiV  ^omV.'X\t&^%^ 
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from  the  tower  on  the  Altos..    The  Point  of  Meca  and  the  land  for  ahout  a 
mile  to  the  north-westward  of  it  appear  of  a  white  colour." 

These  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  adds  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cape  Trafalgar  in  all  the  Direction  Books  in  his  possession,  applies  to 
the  Heights  of  Meca,  and  the  round  tower  represented  to  be  on  tlie  eastern 
comer  of  the  cape,  is  none  other  than  the  tower  on  the  Heights  of  Meca. 

At  three  miles  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  i  E.  of  Cape  Trafalgar  is  the  Tower  of 
Meca.  Between  is  a  patch  of  sand  named  the  Boqueron,  useful  as  a  mark 
for  the  shoals  in  the  offing.  Nearly  a  mile  E.  by  S.  from  the  Tower  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  the  beach  is  low,  and  has  a  small  creek  with  some  rocks  lying  be- 
fore it ;  this  is  named  the  Barcadero  of  Meca,  and  here  water  may  be  obtained. 
Vessels  may  anchor  off  this  place,  in  a  convenient  depth,  on  cleai*  ground, 
sheltered  from  N.W.,  Nortli,  and  N.E.  winds. 

Shoals  between  Sancti  Petri  and  Cape  Trafalgar. — The  Juan  Vela 
is  a  large  rock  lying  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  W.  J  S.,  from  the  Castle 
of  Sancti  Petri ;  the  depth  over  it  is  2  J  fathoms. 

The  Haste  Afuera  or  the  Outer  Haste,  lies  3  miles,  S.W.  by  W.,  from 
Sancti  Petri,  and  5  J  miles,  N.W.  i  W.  from  Cape  Roche.  It  is  a  rocky 
shoal  of  3  fathoms,  and  near  it  on  the  outside  are  from  14  to  10  fathoms. 
Large  ships  should  pass  at  a  considerable  distance  from,  and  smaller  vessels 
shoiidd  not  come  near  this  shoal,  for  the  sea  rolls  heav)'  and  breaks  over  it 
with  a  swell. 

The  Marrajotes  is  a  rocky  shoal,  about  half  a  league  in  length,  in  a  S.E. 
by  S.,  and  N.W.  by  N.  direction,  in  the  middle  part  of  which  the  depth  varies 
from  2  to  4  fathoms.  Its  N.W.  point  lies  S.S.W.,  2 J  miles  from  Sancti  Petri, 
and  N.W.,  3J  miles,  from  Cape  Roche.  Its  S.E.  pouit  lies  S.  i  W.,  nearly 
fomr  miles,  from  Sancti  Petri,  and  N.W.  by  W.,  2  miles,  from  Cape  Roche. 
On  the  extremities  are  4^^  fathoms,  and  the  sea  generally  breaks  over  them. 
To  pass  between  this  reef  and  the  land,  keep  the  Town  of  Conil  shut  in  with 
Cape  Roche. 

The  Shoal  of  Cape  Roche  is  a  rocky  shoal,  having  over  it  only  1  i  fathom 
at  low  water.  It  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  W.  by  N.,  from  Cape  Roche. 
Its  extent  is  half  a  mile  N.  and  S.  by  compass. 

The  Shoal  of  Conil  is  another  rocky  shoal,  lying  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  and  its  least  depth  appears  to  be  *^  fathoms,  varj'- 
ing  to  iit  fathoms.  Its  north  end  lies  with  the  look-out  of  Conil  N.E.  J  N., 
distant  '2J  miles,  and  the  Tower  of  Castilobo  E.N.E.  j  E.,  one  mile  and 
three-quarters.  The  shoal  is  about  a  mile  long,  nearly  ptirallel  with  the 
shore,  and  from  its  shoalest  part,  tlie  Tower  of  Castilobo  is  in  a  line  with  a 
little  hill  of  no  gi'eat  height,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  the  Cabeza 
del  More,  or  Moor's  Head,  on  the  Mountains  of  Ronda,  witli  Medina  bearing 
N.E.  i  E. 

Bank  of  Cape  Trafalgar. — This  bank  extends  one  mile  and  a  half,  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.,  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  between  3  and  4  miles  from  the  cai)e. 
Its  least  depth  is  3  fathoms,  but  around  it  are  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  at  a  short 
distance.  The  N.W.  end  bears  N.W.  by  W.  i^  W  ,  3 J  miles,  from  Cape  Tra- 
falgar ;  and  here  the  tower  on  that  cape  appears  in  a  line  with  the  Tower  of 
Meca,  while  the  tower  on  Cape  Roche  is  in  a  line  with  the  Cabeza  del  Puerco, 
already  described.  The  S.W.  end  bears  W.  J  N.,  2J  miles,  from  Cape  Tra- 
falgar :  and  S.S.W.  from  the  Tower  of  Conil.  From  this  end  the  Tower  of 
Tiufalgar  appears  in  a  line  with  the  sandy  spot  named  the  Boqueron. 

The  Shosd  of  Aceytera  is  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  NorUi  and   South, 

about  one  mile,  and  about  two  cables'  length  in  breadth.     The  least  depth  is 

-//  fathom  at  low  water;  but  in  the  intervals  between  the  rocks  there  is  as 
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mnch  as  6  flBtthoms.  The  N.W.  end  lies  W.N.W.  i  W.  nearly  2  miles  from 
Cape  Trafalgar;  and  the  S.E.  endW.S.W.  J  W.  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  that  cape.  On  the  north  end  the  Tower  of  Trafalgar  is  in  one  with 
the  Boqueron;  on  its  shoalest  part,  the  same  tower  is  in  a  line  with  the 
highest  point  of  the  high  land  of  Meca.  Between  the  Shoal  of  Aceytera  and 
Cape  Trafalgar,  in  an  extent  of  half  a  mile  there  seems  to  be  a  boiling  in  the 
water,  with  the  appearance  of  breakers.  This  is  merely  the  effect  of  the 
counter-currents,  tliere  being  no  danger,  and  it  is,  therefore,  called  the  Bisa, 
or  Laughter  of  the  cape. 

In  passing  without,  or  on  the  outside  of  these  shoals,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  ^e  land,  all  along,  an  offing  of  one  league  and  a  half;  and  thus  you 
may  run  along  with  safety,  in  from  17  to  14  fathoms  ;  due  allowance  must  of 
course  be  made  for  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds.  Within  the  shoals 
there  is  a  clear  channel  of  half  a  league  in  breadth,  excepting  off  Cape  Boche, 
irhere  it  does  not  exceed  a  mile  :  any  ship  may  use  it,  as  the  least  depth  close 
to  the  shoals  or  land,  is  5|  fathoms,  and  in  the  middle  the  depth  is  generally 
from  11  to  Q  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rock.  If  requisite  to  pass 
through  this  channel  from  the  southward,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  within  half 
a  mile  of  Cape  TrafsJgar,  and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  shore,  all  the 
the  way  thence  to  Sancti  Petri,  where  you  must  stand  off  until  you  bring  the 
ligfat-tower  of  St.  Sebastian,  N.E  by  N.  so  as  to  avoid  the  reef  already  de- 
scribed, which  lies  two  and  one-fifth  miles,  S.S.W.,  from  St.  Sebastian's  Point 

Having  entered  the  channel  between  the  shosJs  and  land,  you  may  easily 
stand  out  to  sea  should  this  be  required ;  only  taking  care  to  observe  the  bear- 
ings of  the  land  and  attending  to  the  state  of  the  tides,  noting  that  the  flood 
sets  very  strong  to  the  north-westward,  and  the  ebb  in  the  contrary  direction. 
During  a  heavy  swell,  with  wind  unsteady,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt 
a  passage  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and  the  Shoal  of  Aceytera,  as  here  the  sea 
roUs  deeply,  and  shoidd  the  wind  fail,  you  may  be  obliged  to  come  to  an  an- 
chor in  an  exposed  situation  and  on  bad  ground. 

At  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Tower  of  Meca  is  the  Point  of  Sara ; 
between  is  the  cove  and  river  of  Barbate,  where  there  is  clear  anchorage,  but 
the  river  is  narrow  and  shallow.  Sara  Point  is  moderately  high  near  the 
sea,  being  the  extremity  of  a  mountain,  having  two  towers  and  other  build- 
ings on  its  summit.  Cape  Camarinhal  is  low,  having  a  watch-tower  erected 
on  it,  and  rocks  scattered  about  its  point ;  it  fonns  the  east  point  of  Sara 
Bay,  where,  in  moderate  weather,  small  vessels  may  ride  secmrely  enough. 
Cape  Plata  is  the  extremity  of  another  mountain,  with  several  rocks 
about  it 

To  the  S.E.  J  E.,  4^  miles,  are  the  Point  and  Tower*  of  Palomas,  having 
several  rocks  before  it;  between  is  the  Bay  or  Cove  of  Balonia,  where  there 
is  good  anchorage  and  shelter  half  a  cannon-shot  from  the  shore.  About 
8}  miles  from  Palomas  Pomt  is  tliat  of  La  Pena,  having  a  tower  erected  on 
it :  between  is  the  Bay  of  Valdebaqueros,  which  affords  shelter  for  small 
v^sels.  At  four  miles  from  La  Pena  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catalina,  with  the 
Town  of  Tarifa,  and  about  two-thuds  of  a  mile  fartlier  is  the  island  of  the 
same  name. 

TABIFA,  which  was  formerly  an  island,  is  now  connected  to  the  main  by  a 
narrow  causeway.  It  is  small  and  low,  and  distinguished  by  a  lightliouse, 
which  exhibits  a  light  revolving  in  2J  minutes.  The  channel  on  3ie  north 
side  is  only  a  cable's  length  in  breadth,  and  has  but  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  low 
water  ;  the  water,  however,  outside  is  deep.     The  Marroqiiiua  B,ock  Vv^^  ^w 

*  We  are  infonned  that  this  tower  does  not  uo^-  w(\bV. 
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the  S.W.  side,  distant  half  a  musket-shot  from  the  shore,  and  is  sometimes 
covered :  there  are  some  shallows  also  on  the  western  side,  but  the  island  is 
otherwise  clean  all  round. 

The  Cabezos  Shoals  lie  with  the  Lighthouse  of  Tarifa  bearing  S.E.  i  E., 
about  6  miles  distant,  and  PsJoma  Tower  N. ;  tliey  are  about  a  mile  in  length, 
stretching  in  a  S.E.  and  N.W.  direction,  having  only  2  feet  over  them  at  low 
water;  but  at  a  short  distance  are  ^  and  3,  and  a  little  farther  on  8  and  10 
fathoms.  To  avoid  these  dangers  bring  the  low  sand-liills  to  the  eastward  of 
Meca,  by  Cape  Plata,  taking  care  in  standing  to  the  northward,  that  they  do  not 
become  covered  by  the  cape  until  the  Chapel  of  Luz  is  open  of  the  east  end 
of  the  Sierre  de  Eumedia ;  but  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  shore,  as 
there  is  a  rock  lying  between  the  Cabezos  and  Point  Pena,  named  La  Peidra 
de  VfiJdebaqueros,  having  but  2  fathoms  on  it,  and  4  to  6  fathoms  near  it : 
this  rock  lies  W.S.W.  from  the  Tower  of  Pena,  distant  1 J  mile,  and  N.W.  by 
N.  from  the  Island  of  Tarifa,  distant  4  miles ;  between  this  rock  and  the 
tower  on  Pena  Point  there  is  a  channel  above  a  mile  broad,  having  in  the 
middle  8  and  10  fathoms,  sandy  bottom ;  to  sail  through  it,  bring  Paloma 
Point  in  one  with  Cape  Plata.  W.S.W.  of  the  Cabezos,  distant  three-quar- 
ters ofa  mile,  is  a  new  bank  of  7  or  8  fathoms,  running  W.N.W.  i  N.  and 
E.S.E.  {-  S.,  and  between  these  and  the  Cabezos  are  11  and  7  fathoms. 
Westerly  winds  frequently  form  a  whirlpool  between  it  and  the  shore. 

Half  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  Cabezos,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Point  Paloma,  lies  the  shoal  of  Arroya  del  Puerco,  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks 
about  one  mile  in  extent,  with  a  depth  over  it  of  3  fathoms  at  three-quarters 
flood ;  between  the  shoal  and  the  land  are  14  to  18  fathoms,  and  between  it 
and  the  western  part  of  the  Cabezos,  8  to  112  fathoms.  With  westerly  winds^ 
there  is  a  whirlpool  between  this  ledge  and  the  land.  The  Thisbe  Rock,  on 
which  H.'M.  Frigate  "  Thisbe"  struck  in  August,  1804,  is  a  reef  lying  S.  by 
W.  J  W.,  distant  about  6  miles,  from  Paloma  Tower,  and  W.N.W.  i  W.,  5^ 
miles,  from  Tarifa  Island  :  it  is  represented  to  have  only  14  feet  water  upon 
it,  but  much  doubt  exists  as  to  its  position,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  vessel  must  have  struck  on  the  Cabezos.  Tarifa  Lighthouse  E.  ^  S. 
leads  clear  to  the  southward  of  this  shoal. 

East  of  St.  Catalina  is  Camorro  Point,  which  is  high,  broad,  and  steep, 
with  rocks  about  it.  Between  the  island  and  the  town  of  Tarifa,  smdl 
vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  westerly  winds,  and,  in  fine  weather,  large  ves- 
sels may  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  opposite  the  sea-gate  of  the 
town,  in  from  15  to  18  fathoms. 

Point  Gualmesi,  which  lies  nearly  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Tarifa  Light- 
house, is  high  and  precipitous,  with  a  watch-tower  on  its  summit,  and  a  small 
cove  on  its  eastern  side  ;  2^  miles  farther  is  the  eastern  point  of  Azebuche, 
the  western  point  of  which  is  a  little  within  to  the  westward ;  both  are  sur- 
roimded  with  rocks,  some  of  which  are  above  water,  but  not  far  without  the 
land.  The  land  between  the  Points  of  Azebuche  bends  in  to  the  northward, 
and  within  it  stands  the  Castle  of  Tolmo,  off  which  there  is  good  anchorage 
for  small  vessels,  and  shelter  from  northerly  winds,  in  from  8  to  0  fathoms, 
good  holding-ground. 

One  mile  beyond  Point  Azebuche  is  Point  del  Frayle.  The  land  is  very 
high,  but  slopes  to  the  sea,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  watch-tower.  Close  to 
the  point  is  an  islet,  which,  in  appearance,  is  said  to  resemble  a  friar,  and 
has  several  rocks  about  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  point  is  a  small  sandy 
/soy©^  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  and  sheltered  from  the  north-westerly  winds, 
rf7^/f  B  castle  for  the  defence  of  the  anchorage. 
^^^p^  Camero,  or  Cabrito  Point,  lies  about  two  Tn\\e«  \a  the  north-eastward 
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of  Pnnta  Frayle,  and  within  it,  on  the  S.W.,  is  Palomas,  or  Pigeon  Island, 
i&taat  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  firom  the  watch-tower  of  Point  Camera 
The  island  is  low  and  rugged ;  off  its  N.W.  part  are  the  two  Cabrita  Islands, 
and  one  and  a  half  cable's  length  farther  west,  is  a  cluster  of  small  rocks, 
some  above  and  others  under  water. 

The  Pearl  Bock  lies  about  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  southward  of  Palo- 
mas Island;  it  has  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water  on  its  shosJest  part,  but 
at  two  ships*  length  from  it,  it  is  surrounded  by  7  to  0  fathoms.  The  mark 
for  the  shoalest  part  is  Pigeon  or  Palomas  Island,  in  one  with  the  third 
nsing  from  Camero  Point ;  a  peaked  rock  off  the  same  point  in  one  with  a 
bill  like  a  sugar  loaf,  with  a  small  saddle  on  the  top  of  it,  which  stands  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Roque ;  and  the  tower  on  Point  Frayle  W.N.W.  The  chan- 
nel between  this  rock  and  Palomas  Island  may  be  used  with  a  leading  wind, 
taking  care  to  give  the  island  a  berth  of  1|  cable's  length :  in  this  passage 
are  7,  8,  and  9  &ihoms  water.  In  coming  from  the  westward,  you  will  have 
passed  the  Pearl,  when  you  perceive  the  Town  of  St.  Roque  (which  is  readily 
known,  being  seated  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill)  over  the  rocks  of  Camero 
Point,  or  when  that  point  bears  N.  by  E.  you  may  run  in  for  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar,  giving  the  port  land  a  good  berth,  until  you  open  the  Devil's 
Tower,  towards  which  you  may  steer  and  anchor  in  any  depth  from  20  to  5 
&thoms. 

Note. — ^In  going  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  masters  of  vessels  can* 
not  be  too  careful  to  keep  clear  of  the  two  dangerous  stmken  rocks  Cabezos, 
described,  page  110,  also  of  the  Pearl  Eock;  several  vessels  having  been 
lately  lost  upon  them. 

BAT  OF  GIBRALTAB.— At  two  miles,  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  from  Cabrita  Point, 
which  may  be  considered  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  are 
the  broad  Point  and  Tower  of  St.  Garcia ;  the  Bay  or  Cove  of  Getares  lies 
between,  having  deep  water  and  good  ground,  except  towards  the  rocky 
points,  but  it  is  entirely  open  to  easterly  winds,  which  send  in  a  heavy  swell. 
Some  rivulets  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  witli  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  in  winter  time. 

The  coast  from  hence  to  the  northward  presents  numerous  rocks^  sur- 
roimded  by  which  is  the  Island  of  Algeciras,  named  also  Verde,  or  Green 
Island,  being  moderately  hig)i  and  well  fortified;  this  island,  and  the  channel 
between  it  and  the  land,  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  only  fit  for  small  craft. 
The  Mole  of  Algeciras  is  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  Green  Island,  to  the 
southward  of  which  is  the  River  Miel,  into  which  small  vessels  go  at  high 
water.  Half  a  cable's  length  east  from  the  Mole  is  the  Galera  Rock,  which 
lies  even  with  the  waters  edge,  and  has  a  reef  on  its  N.E.  side.  Another 
shoal  and  some  rocks  He  also  off  the  town. 

Algeciras  was  formerly  a  port  of  some  importance,  but  has  latterly  been  on 
the  decline :  a  fort  named  St.  Antonio  stands  on  the  north  end  of  tlie  town, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  is  the  Tower  of  Almiranta,  situate  on 
a  point  of  moflerate  height,  surrounded  with  rocks. 

At  about  2}  miles  to  the  northward  of  Green  Island  is  the  bar  of  the  River 
Palmonies,  resorted  to  in  winter  by  the  trading  vessels  of  Algeciras.  Punta 
Mala  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  Palmonies  River,  is  mtlier  elevated, 
having  a  castle  erected  upon  it,  and  situate  about  1^  mile  north-westward  of 
Fort  St  Philip,  which  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  Spanish  lines  ;  a  ledge 
of  rocks  extends  to  the  S.W.  two  cables'  lengtli  from  Pimta  Mala,  some  of 
which  are  above  water.  N.  by  E.  nearly  from  Point  Mala  Castle^  d\s»tAS!^ 
about  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  is  the  Hospital  de  la  Saiigre. 

OXBBALTAB.— Tl?^  Spanish  lines  extend  across  the  pemii*\A^.,  %iA  \jeraxvft»Xft 
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at  Fort  St  Barbara ;  the  land  is  low  and  flat  all  the  way  to  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  where  it  suddenly  rises  to  a  great  height,  its  top  being  uneven, 
with  several  eminences  thereon,  and  extending  southerly  until  it  slopes  down 
to  Em'opa  Point,  the  eastern  point  or  boundaiy  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Bock  of  Gibraltar,  is  cut  down  on  the  eastern  side  perpendicularly,  but 
on  the  west  side  is  a  kind  of  plain,  where  the  town  is  built.  From  the  north 
end  of  the  town  the  Old  Mole  extends  in  a  N.W.  by  N.  direction,  1,000  feet ; 
the  New  Mole,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southwai-d,  extends  700  feet  to  the 
N.N.W.,  forming  an  elbow  where  even  ships  of  war  may  ride  in  5  and  6 
fathoms. 

Upon  Eiuropa  Point  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  150  feet,  visible  15  miles.  On  the  a5th  of  April,  1843,  an 
additional  section  of  the  range  of  light  was  opened,  which  renders  it  visible 
firom  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  Algeciras  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Palmonies. 

On  the  western  side  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  a  vessel  may  come  to  an  anchor  at 
half  a  mile  from  Cabrita  Point,  in  from  18  to  27  fathoms,  fine  gravel  and 
sand,  or  from  thence  out  to  38  fathoms,  good  holding-ground.  The  same 
depths  will  be  found  towards  St.  Garcia,  but  here  the  ground  is  not  so  good. 
The  best  and  most  secure  anchorage,  however,  is  from  the  centre  of  the 
Town  of  Algeciras,  towards  the  River  Palmones,  and  over  towards  the  bridge 
of  Mayorga ;  the  limit  commences  when  you  have  passed  the  line  on  which 
Cabrita  Point  appears  in  one  with  Apes  Hill  in  Africa,  and  Galera  Rock  in 
one  with  the  south  end  of  Algeciras.  The  best  station  is  to  the  nortliward 
towards  the  Palmones,  or  more  to  the  eastward  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  It  is  requisite  to  sound  ere  you  drop  your  anchor,  as  the  water  may 
be  too  deep. 

Vessels  may  also  ride  all  the  way  from  the  Bridge  of  Mayorga  towards  St. 
Philip's  Castle  (keeping  off  from  Mala  Point),  but  between  tlie  Castle  and  Old 
Mole  the  anchorage  is  to  be  preferred,  as  there  is  less  depth  of  water  ;  tliis  is 
the  usual  anchorage  of  EngUsh  vessels,  the  smaller  ones  lying  near  the  Mole, 
and  the  larger  farther  out  Also  in  the  space  between  the  Old  and  New 
Mole,  vessels  likewise  anchor  in  any  depth  they  please,  keeping  not  less  than 
half  a  mile  off,  as  there  are  rocks  along  shore,  nor  farther  off  unless  you  get 
into  too  deep  water.  Vessels  may  also  ride  between  the  New  Mole  and 
Europa  Point,  keeping  half  a  mile  from  shore,  but  the  water  becomes  some- 
what deeper.  A  pinnacle  rock  is  said  to  be  300  yards  to  the  north-eastward 
of  Europa  Point ;  it  is  of  small  dimensions,  but  there  is  sufficient  water  for  a 
man-of-war  to  pass  between  it  and  the  shore. 

Tides. — In  Gibraltar  Bay  the  tides  rise  5  and  6  feet ;  it  is  high  water,  full 
and  change,  at  lOh. 


SECTION  11. 

THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

CAPE    SPA.RTEL    TO   THE   EQUATOR. 

Along  the  north-western  shore  of  Africa  there  are  but  few  places  capable  of 
affordmg  shelter  for  ships,  the  whole  coast  being  open  and  exposed.     The 
soundings  in  general  extendi  20  miles  from  the  land,  at  which  distance  are  80 
^  JOO  /ktboma,  and  are  immediately  succeeded  by  deep  water. 
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CAPE  SPARTEL,  the  north-western  point  of  Africa,  is  so  high  as  to  be 
seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  40  to  50  miles,  and  appears,  when 
first  seen,  like  an  island,  but  a  nearer  approach  brings  into  view  several 
small  hummocks  on  its  western  ridge.  The  high  land  is  said  to  resemble 
the  awning  of  a  galley.  The  ground  about  the  cape  is  quite  clear,  with  the 
exception  of  some  high  rocks,  which  are  steep-to.  At  the  distance  of  '2  miles 
firom  the  shore  are  98  fathoms,  the  bank  immediately  dropping  to  an  un- 
fathomable depth.  To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  the  bank  extends  much 
farther  off,  and  there  is  excellent  anchorage  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand, 
with  shelter  from  easterly  winds. 

Tangier  Bay. — ^Although  this  bay  is  not  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  but 
on  the  northern,  within  the  Stmit  of  Gibi'altar ;  yet,  as  ships  occasion- 
ally ran  into  it  for  shelter  and  provisions,  a  short  description  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. It  is  distant  about  5|  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Spaitel,  the 
coast  between  being  high  and  cle^,  with  the  exception  of  the  roc)2s  close  to 
the  shore.  In  it  there  is  convenient  anchorage  in  8  to  10  fatlioms,  but  cau- 
tion is  required  to  avoid  the  Zandovin  Ledge,  a  rocky  shoal  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  J  E  from  Tangier  Point,  and  S.W.  by 
W.  i  W.  from  Cape  Malabata ;  the  latter  cape  at  the  same  time  being  nearly 
in  a  line  with  Europa  Point.  Gibraltar  leads  clear  of  it,  so  that  it  will  be 
proper  to  anchor  with  Gibraltar  open  of  the  cape.  Moor  to  the  N.W.  and 
S.E.  with  the  longest  cable  to  the  N.W.  Implicit  obedience  should  here  be 
observed  to  the  advice  given  by  the  consul,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives. About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  N.  by  W.  1^  W.,  from  Cape 
Malabata  is  the  Almirante,  a  rock  of  3  fathoms ;  and  there  is  also  a  sunken  rock 
about  the  same  distance  from  Tangier  Point,  which  lies  with  the  inner  coast 
of  Tangier  S.  by  W.  (S.  by  E.) 

From  Cape  Spartel,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  S.W.  for  20  miles  to 
Arzila,  a  small  fortified  town,  situated  close  to  the  shore,  between  which  and 
Cape  Spartel  there  is  good  anchorage  all  along  the  shore,  with  an  easterly 
wind.  The  depths  of  water  are  regular,  as  you  will  have  from  10  to  15 
fathoms,  from  1  to  2  miles  off  shore,  on  a  sandy  bottom :  the  coast  line  is  a 
flat  sandy  and  shingly  beach,  rising  to  a  fine  grazing  coimtry  in  the  interior. 
Near  Cape  Spartel  is  the  road  of  Jeremias,  which  extends  from  it  8  or  10 
miles  to  the  S.W. 

In  1838  H.M.S.  Dido  anchored  near  Arzila,  in  smooth  water,  and  well 
sheltered  from  a  strong  Levanter  in  the  following  positions  : — 1st  anchorage, 
in  15  fathoms,  sand  and  shells — Cape  Spartel.  N.E.  i  N. ;  Town  of  Arzila, 
S.  by  W.  }  W. ;  and  extremity  of  land  to  the  right,  two  points  nearly  in  a 
line,  S.W.  by  S  From  this  anchorage  to  the  nearest  shore  was  about  li^ 
mile ;  soundings  very  regular  to  a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  which  was  two  cables' 
lengUi  from  the  shore.  2nd  anchorage,  in  1 3  fathoms,  coral  rock,  gravel,  and 
sand — Cape  Spartel,  N.E.  i  N. ;  centre  of  the  Town  of  Arzila,  S.  J  E. ;  and 
two  bold  and  prominent  points  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  nearly  in  a  line, 

S.S.W.  i  w. 

Nearly  midway  between  Cape  Spartel  and  Araila  is  the  village  of  Alma- 
drones,  near  to  which  a  landing  may  be  effected.*     At  4  or  5  miles  to  the 

•  It  woold  appear  from  the  following  that  there  cannot  be  too  ranch  caution  in  landing  here: — 
"One  of  our  boats  (HJtf.S.  Dido,  March,  18H8),  sounding  in  tliis  vicinitv,  landed,  and  on  two  oflficers 
and  two  aemin«n^  part  of  the  boat's  crew,  walking  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  in 
hopes  of  proeunng  stock,  (numerous  heads  of  rattle  grazing  in  tlie  vicinity)  they  were  immediately 
loaed  by  a  PV^  of  Moors;  tlu^e  were  detained  and  conveyed  into  the  counti^^\\^^^ot\vtC!cv'^T«K!naL\\«8«- 
ing  eStettAvaM  escape.    The  ship,  then  lying  at  her  first  anchorage,  via»  «ooiv  vvwdk^x  ^v^  ^ixAxcvxv 
dcrnn  off  Anrila,  demanding  firtm  the  governor  the  officer  and  lueu  de\ame^.     K.\A:tV*j  citlls^viAT^^ 
2iocseiii|fD  wwr  now  sent  to  scour  the  ooimtry,  who  foiuid  Uiem  on  \he\r  tond  Vo  TflkX\\5^«t  xrfti^Rt  ^^^«R^  > 
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N.B.  of  Arzila  is  a  small  river,  named  the  Wad  el  Ayasha,  which  is  harred 
across  the  entrance,  but  flows  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  a  good  supply  of 
water ;  it  is  convenient  sJso,  as  the  distance  to  roll  the  casks  (the  boat  being 
anchored  clear  of  surf)  is  not  above  50  yards. 

From  Arzila  the  coast  trends  S.W.  i  W.;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  white  cliff  which  is  seen  nearly  15  miles  off;  but  the  best  mark 
for  the  coast  is  the  Jebel  Sarsar,  an  insulated  mountain  resembling  a  sugar- 
loaf,  which  stands  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  from  the  entrance  of  El  Araish.  The  Town 
pf  El  Araish  stands  on  the  river  El  Khos,  and  will  be  known,  when  approach- 
ing it,  by  a  large  castle  and  batteries.  The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  town 
between  the  South  and  S.S.E.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  which  appears  very 
broad,  is  really  very  narrow  at  low  water,  and  has  dien  only  5  and  6  feet 
water  over  it,  but  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  9  to  12  feet.  Inside,  the  water 
deepens  to  24  feet.  A  pap  or  rising  spot,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is 
200  feet  high  above  the  sea.  The  best  ajichorage  in  the  roads,  for  vessels 
intending  to  enter  the  river,  is  with  the  distant  conical  mountain  Jebel  Sarsar, 
appearing  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance,  one  mile  from  the  point,  in  12 
fathoms  sand.  Supplies  are  abimdant,  and  there  is  a  fine  spring  of  water  on 
the  northern  shore,  very  convenient  for  shipping. 

Between  Arzila  and  El  Araish,  the  ground  is  tolerably  clean,  but  not  very 
good,  being  coarse  gravel,  with  25  and  30  fathoms  of  water,  at  from  1  to  3 
miles  fron\  shore.  Before  El  Araish  the  depth  decreases,  and  there  ai'e  only 
4  fathoms  at  2  cables'  length  from  shore.  In  sailing  along  this  coast,  you 
must  not  advance  too  near,  unless  it  be  with  a  strong  easterly  wind,  for  often, 
in  calm  weather,  there  is  a  heavy  swell  from  the  West  or  N.W.,  which  may 
render  it  difficult  to  get  off  shore. 

The  Jebel  Sarsar,  or  Peak  of  Fas,  above-mentioned,  serves  as  a  mark  for 
the  old  town  of  Mamora,  from  which  it  bears  nearly  true  East.  The  site  of 
Old  Mamora,  known  by  several  white-washed  tombs,  the  chief  of  which  is 
that  of  Moulai.  Abow  Salloum,  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a  stream,  which  is 
said  to  flow  from  a  small  lake,  20  miles  to  the  southward  of  El  Araish.  At  2 
cables*  length  from  the  bar  is  a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  gradually  increasing  to 
84  fathoms,  at  2  miles  from  shore.  The  coast  between  El  Araish  and  this 
spot  is  straight,  and  for  the  most  part  upwards  of  250  feet  in  height ;  reddish 
cliffs  for  the  first  1 0  miles,  then  sand-hills,  partly  covered  with  brushwood. 
There  are  everywhere  from  20  to  25  fathoms  of  water,  at  half  a  league  from 
^hore,  and  you  may  anchor  off  the  coast  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Sla,  or 
Salee.  Ships  sometimes  anchor  here,  during  a  calm,  to  avoid  being  drifted 
by  the  currents,  which  set  to  the  southward,  along  the  coast;  and  the  velocity 
of  which,  especially  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  is  frequently  from  1 
to  2  miles  an  hour. 

on  this  they  were  escorted  back  t<rArzila,  but  were  refiiaed  to  be  delivered  up  until  permission  was 
granted  by  the  GUjvemor  of  Tangier.  The  delays  were  so  protmcted  that  we  anchored  (to  make  a 
serious  demonstration)  off  the  town,  in  4}  fiEithoms  water,  at  about  600  yards  distant  from  the  shore, 
and  150  yards  outside  a  reef  of  rocks,  awash,  which  describe  a  semicirle  without  tlie  beach  hne,  (afford- 
ing a  good  shelter  under  its  lee)  the  principal  fortress  bearing  S.  }  W.  The  next  day  we  received  our 
people,  by  permission  of  the  authorities  of  Tanker,  uid  started  fi:t)m  their  inhospitable  shore. 

"  To  account  for  the  foregoing  proceedings,  it  appears,  by  a  treaty,  that  trading  is  forbidden  at  any 

port  on  the  Moorish  coast,  at  which  there  is  not  a  British  consul,  or  his  agent.     At  Arzila  tliere  is  a 

Spanish  Jew,  in  the  latter  capacity,  who  behaved  uncommonly  well  on  this  occasion.    Now  as  we 

landed  only  5  miles  from  an  authorised  port,  it  appears  they  carried  tills  article  of  the  treaty  to  its 

ftiilest  extent.    In  fact  it  is  generally  attendea  with  fatal  consequences  for  a  Frank  to  land  on  an  im- 

authorbed  part,  on  any  pretence,  whether  from  distress,  or  a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  customs.    As 

AjDjroof  of  the  general  ignorance  of  this  custom,  we  had  on  board,  at  the  time  of  the  above  incident,  five 

laamliMne  captains,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  the  S.W.  ports  of  Marocco,  who  knew  not 

^ut^  landing'  ma  a^punst  their  Uwb  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  our  ooDSula  in  Marocco  do  not 

^pv  niore  general  Mn^xnaatioa  OD  so  serious  a  point.** 
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From  hence,  the  coast  extends  10  lei^es,  S.S.W.,  to  Mehediyah.  The 
coast  is  yery  clear,  and  readily  known,  being  of  white  sand,  as  far  as  about 
tiie  middle  of  its  declivity,  while  the  upper  part  appears  like  cliffs.  The  river 
8eboa,  on  the  south  bank  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  impassable,  except 
in  boats,  or  on  rafts,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  although  navigable  near 
the  ocettQ.  Here  vessels  may  anchor  half  a  league  from  shore,  in  12  or  14 
Ikthoms,  sandy  ground,  with  the  town  bearhig  from  S.E.  by  E.  to  S.E.  by  S. 
All  along  this  coast  the  swell  is  sometimes  excessive  on  the  shore,  which, 
with  the  S.W.  winds,  renders  it  veiy  dangerous. 

Between  Mehediyah  and  Sla,  or  Salee,  the  coast  is  rather  low,  and  may 
readily  be  known  by  its  white  sandy  strand.  About  half-way,  tlie  strand 
ifaes,  and  thence,  southward,  the  shore  consists  of  black  and  steep  nigged 
itieks,  with  small  hills.  Sla,  with  the  Town  of  Babat,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Abau  Bakrak ;  the  latter  town  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  high  tower  of 
Beni  Hassan,  which  may  be  discerned,  in  fine  weather,  20  miles  off.  It  is 
bnilt  of  hewn  stone,  is  180  feet  in  height,  and  35  or  36  feet  broad.  At  a 
small  distance  to  the  northward  of  it,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall,  on 
Irhich  were  formerly  a  battery  and  castle.  There  is  a  bar  across  the  river, 
rendering  it  only  navigable  for  small  vessels  ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  good 
anchorage  between  the  mosque  and  the  tower,  for  ships  of  every  burUien^ 
which,  however,  can  only  be  considered  safe  from  March  to  the  latter  end  of 
Angust.  Many  anchors  have  here  been  lost,  so  that  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  cables. 

At  about  7  miles  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Rabat  is  the  Massa  Tower,  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  frequently  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  which  was 
in  former  times,  without  doubt,  of  great  service  to  the  Sla  pirates  when 
making  the  land.  Nearly  27  miles  beyond  this  is  the  small  peninsula  of 
Fedalah,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  island ;  it  affords  indifferent 
shelter  to  small  vessels  during  westerly  winds.  A  roadstead  here  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  Agadir,  in  the  parfdlel  of  30**  27', 
wherein  ships  on  the  coast  may  ride  in  security  during  w^inter.  This  is  owing 
to  a  projection  of  the  land,  south  of  the  peninsula  above-mentioned  Be- 
tween B^bat  and  Point  Fedalah,  there  is  no  danger  beyond  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore  ;  and  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  to  the  distance  of  20  to 
22  miles  from  the  land,  increasing  south-westward.  About  one  league  from 
the  shore,  there  is  a  depth  of  20  to  30  fathoms,  rocky  ground;  it  ihen 
becomes  sandy,  increasing  to  60  and  100  fathoms. 

At  4  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  Fedalah,  is  Dar-el-Beida,  a  small  walled  town 
on  the  beach,  within  a  point  projecting  half  a  mile  N.N.E.,  true,  and  forming 
a  cove,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep,  and  well  sheltered  from  westerly  winds. 
This  place  is  easily  known  by  its  towers,  one  of  which  seems  almost  as  high 
as  Hassan's  Tower,  at  Sla.  The  coast  between  is  low,  and  bordered  with  small 
islets,  all  very  near  the  land.  A  reef  of  rocks  lies  at  one-third  of  a  mile  off  the 
town,  and  the  landing-place  is  behind  them.  Some  other  parts  of  the  bottom 
are  likewise  rocky,  and  in  winter  the  an(;horage  is  unsafe,  owing  to  the  cur- 
rent, &e.  From  the  cape,  rocks  extend  to  tlie  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile ; 
and  farther  off,  is  a  rocky  bank  of  6  fathoms.  At  20  miles  to  the  west,  is  a 
depth  of  150  fethoms,  dark  sand,  decreasing  rapidly  toward  the  land,  to  45 
fittiioms,  at  12  miles  from  shore,  and  then  gradually  to  the  beach. 

At  about  13  leagues  to  the  south-westward  of  Dar-el-Beida,  is  the  small 
town  of  Azamor,  standing  on  the  river  Om-er-biyeh,  but  it  affords  no  safe  an- 
chorage.    At  8  leagues  farther,  are  the  remains  of  Maza^Yvaiv,  ^\>lv3ol  ^x^ 
situated  on  alow  rocky  point,  projecting  to  the  north,  andioYTcvviv^\}tv^^«eX«rcL 
limit  of  B  gmdjr  core,  of  about  if  mile  in  extent,  in  vAaicYv  \3[v^Te  v^  «.  sy^^^ 
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roadstead  for  small  vessels.  It  is  defended  by  several  redoubts,  enjoys  a 
little  commerce,  excellent  water,  and  good  supplies.  There  is  anchorage  off 
the  coast,  at  one  league  from  the  shore,  in  15  fathoms,  clear  sandy  ground ; 
but  at  the  west  point  of  Mazaghan,  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  stretch  to  the 
N.E.  (N.N.E.)  about  a  league  into  the  sea,  and  are  uncovered  at  low  water. 
The  shore  from  Mazaghan  to  Cape  Blanco  (north)  is  rocky  and  dangerous 
to  some  extent,  and  ships  stopping  here  must  anchor  at  two  leagues  off,  in 
85  or  36  fathoms  of  water,  oozy  groimd ;  the  swell  is  almost  always  very 
great,  and  the  currents  very  strong. 


Mazaghan  bearing  South,  distant  0  or  10  miles. 

From  Mazaghan  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  distance  is  4  leagues  ;  midway,  are  the 
ruins ,of  Tett,  an  ancient  town,  and  a  conspicuous  tower,  V2S  feet  high,  and  148 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  therefore  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Two 
large  tombs,  kept  white-washed,  stand  on  either  side  of  it.  The  coast  here- 
about should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  scattered 
rocks  lie  off  the  shore,  and  the  bottom  is  very  uneven.  The  beach,  in  some 
places,  sandy,  is  generally  lined  with  craggy  rocks.  A  line  of  barren  hills, 
200  feet  high,  slope  to  the  beach  along  the  whole  distance,  and  temiinate  just 
to  the  norftiward  of  the  cape,  in  a  low  and  dai-k,  but  abrupt  and  rocky  cliff. 

CAPB  BLANCO,  NORTH,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  by  its  white  aiul  red 
spots,  and  looks  like  a  wall  at  a  distance ;  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  on 
the  S.W.  side.  At  2*2  miles  westward  of  Cape  Blanco,  are  somidings  of  150 
&thoms,  fine  sand,  gradually  decreasing  to  28  fathoms,  at  4  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  coast,  6  miles  south  of  C^pe  Blanco,  is  465  feet  high.  Twenty- 
one  miles  S,W.  of  Cape  Blanco,  stands  the  mosque  of  Edor,  on  the  summit 
of  the  land,  which  is  about  the  highest  between  Tett  and  Cape  Cantui. 


A.  Cape  Blanco  being  £.  7^  N.,  distant  2^  leagues. 

CAPE  CANTIN.— Ten  miles  S.W.  of  Edor,  is  Cape  Cantin,  an  abnipt 
cliffy  point,  about  211  feet  high,  which  is  prominent  and  remarkable,  when 
seen  from  the  N.E.  or  S.W.  It  has  a  building  on  it,  and  from  its  extremity 
a  spit  runs  out  about  a  mile.  Between  this  cape  and  Edor,  the  coast  is  in 
many  places  skirted  by  small  rocks,  on  one  of  which  stands  apparently  a 
small  fortress.  Four  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Cape  Cantin  is  a  gravel  bank,  on 
which  are  25  fathoms ;  and  16  miles  westward  from  the  cape,  are  soundings 
of  100  fathoms,  fine  sand  ;  this  depth  gradually  decreases  eastward.  From 
Cape  Cantin  to  the  north  point  of  Asafi,  the  coast  trends  S.W.  }  W..  4 
leagues,  and  is  much  higher  than  the  coast  already  described.  Between  these 
points,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  shore,  are  soundings  of  from  30 
to  40  fathoms.  From  the  north  point  of  the  bay  (which  is  foul)  to  the  town 
ofA3aB,  or  SiM,  the  distance  to  the  S.S.E.  is  2i  leagues. 
between  Cape  Cantin  and  the  Bay  of-  Asaii,  the  ooast  is  one  continued 
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wliite  cliff,  with  a  sandy  beach  at  its  base ;  the  cliff*  rising  gradually  to  its 
southern  projection,  is  then  530  feet  in  height,  and  here  the  bay  commence •(. 
In  the  bight  withm  is  a  ravine ;  and  on  the  slope  stands  the  ancient  town  of 
Asafi,  surrounded  by  a  wall  31  feet  liigh,  with  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  U-i 
heavy  guns  next  the  sea.  Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  procured  from  wells 
southward  of  the  town.  Although  the  road  is  safe  in  summer,  yet  in  winter, 
when  it  blows  from  the  S.  or  S.W.,  it  cannot  be  considered  so,  being  much  ex- 
posed to  those  quarters. 

If  bound  to  Asafi  from  the  northward,  shape  such  a  course  as  will  lead  suf- 
ficiently to  the  westward  of  Cape  Cantin,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rocks  about 
that  cape.  You  may  easily  know  on  which  side  of  Asafi  you  are  standing,  as 
^e  land  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  is  high  and  imeven,  and  that  to  the 
southward  of  it  is  a  plain  even  land.  During  the  summer  months,  or  from 
March  to  October,  the  bay  affords  as  good  anchorage  and  smoother  water 
than  any  other  on  the  coast,  but  is  entirely  exposed  to  westerly  winds ;  the 
bottom  is  of  sand  and  mud,  and  there  is  generally  a  depth  of  about  1 5  fathoms, 
at  a  mile  from  shore.  Vessels  may  anchor  at  a  league  from  tlie  town,  in  20  or 
%^  fathoms  of  water,  gray  and  oozy  sand.  To  anchor  in  the  road,  the  north 
point,  on  which  stands  a  low  tower,  must  be  brought  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  N.N.E. ;  or,  farther  in  the  bay,  the  same  point  may  be  brough  North  (by 
compass),  a  little  easterly,  when  the  northernmost  of  two  northern  points  will 
appear  about  a  ship's  length  open,  without  the  southernmost,  and  the  high 
eastle  of  the  town  S.E.  by  E.  or  S.E. ;  the  depths  16  to  18  fathoms,  fine  gray 
sand.  There  is  also  anchorage  within,  in  1 5  fathoms,  with  the  north  point 
N.N.W.,  or  N.  by  W. ;  but  these  are  the  summer  roads.  In  the  winter,  you 
must  anchor  farther  from  the  land,  in  20  or  22  fathoms,  as  above-mentioned. 
You  may  boldly  run  in  to  the  summer  roads  by  night,  with  the  castle  bearing 
E.  by  S.,  or  East. 

From  the  south  point  of  Asafi  Bay,  which  is  very  low,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wad  Tensift,  or  River  Mai'occo,  the  coast  trends  S.S.W  }  W.,  16  miles,  and 
presents  generally  a  line  of  sand-hills,  from  150  to  200  feet  high,  which,  in 
some  places,  terminate  in  low  clitfs,  and  hi  others,  slope  to  the  beach.  There 
is  a  lai'ge  tank  on  shore,  nearly  midway  between  Asafi  and  the  Tensift ;  and 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is  an  old  castellated  building,  square  and 
roofless.  The  bar  of  the  Tensift,  although  a  considerable  river,  is  in  summer 
entirely  dry  at  low  water. 

MOQADOB  or  SUIliA,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  the  kingdom  of  Marocco, 
is  distxuit  from  Asafi  about  20  leagues  in  a  S  .W.  dhection.  On  approaching 
the  land  on  its  parallel  you  will  observe,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  the  distant 
craggy  summits  of  Mount  Atlas ;  while  to  the  northward  the  Jebel  Hadid,  or 
Iron  Mountains,  will  appear  like  a  large  island.  On  approaching  nearer  to 
the  shore,  a  narrow  white  streak  of  sand-hills,  Mnged  at  the  top  with  verdure, 
seems  to  rise  out  of  the  sea ;  and  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues  the  mosque 
towers  and  castles  of  Mogador  begin  to  be  distinctly  seen,  as  well  as  its  low 
black  island.  Soundings  in  100  fathoms  may  be  obtained  at  22  miles  from 
the  shore,  on  the  parallel  of  Mogador,  when  the  water  almost  immediately  be- 
comes discoloured ;  and  from  the  depth  of  78  fathoms  the  soundings  decrease 
gradually. 

Mr  F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Dido,  says,  in  1838,  "  Mogador  is  but 
httle  frequented,  except  by  the  smaller  description  of  vessels.     The  exports 
consisting  principally  of  gum,  wax,  wool,  and  skins,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  Americans.  As  a  harbour,  it  merits  but  little  ^t«w\?»^  ,  A^wv^ 
the  best  on  this  coast.     The  harbour,  or,  as  it  is  genetflll^'  \ieiraiftdL>^^\^w5% 
is  formed  bjr  two  small  bends  of  the  coast,  like  a  liorse-s\iO€,  -gtQXft^Vfc^  ^^"^ 
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the  sea  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  small  rocky  Island  of  Mogador,  situated  just 
without  the  converge  of  the  two  bends.  The  Town  of  Mogador  is  built  on 
the  sea  coast,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  bay.  It  is  well  defended  by 
nature,  being  completely  surromided,  on  its  sea  face,  by  an  abrupt  collection 
of  detached  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks  heavily,  barely  admitting 
a  landing  under  their  lee,  except  in  very  favourable  weaUier.  Its  artificied 
defences  are  apparently  rapidly  on  the  decay,  but  it  still  boasts  its  castles 
and  batteries,  with  guns  mounted,  and  placed  certainly  in  favourable  points 
for  defence.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, but  it  would  appear  to  be  about  10,000,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  The  annual  number  of  trading  vessels  are  about  40,  few  exceeding 
200  tons. 

"  The  Island  of  Mogador,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town,  is  a  black,  barren,  and  imcultivated  rock,  about  80  feeet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  N.E.  by  N.,  and  S.W.  by  S.,  (true)  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  several  detached  rocks  on 
its  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides  :  the  anchorage  is  under  its  eastern 
shores.  It  is  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  small  party  of  Moors  from  the 
tovnu,  and  being  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners,  landing  or 
communicating  is  not  allowed,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of 
Mogador. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  bay  from  the  northward,  is  between  the  rocky  islets 
lying  ofif  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  those  stretching  to  the  southward  of 
the  town ;  a  clear  channel,  of  about  2  cables  in  width,  with  from  7  to  9  fathoms 
water.  The  general  depUis,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  vary  from  4  to  5  fathoms, 
rocky  bottom,  with  a  superficial  covering  of  sand.  The  actual  clear  space  in 
the  central  part  of  the  bay  becomes  very  much  contracted  (a  quarter  of  a  mile 
being  the  fullest  space)  from  the  flats  of  shoal  water  running  off  the  main 
shore,  the  rocky  shoals  off  the  town,  and  a  bar  of  12  feet,  at  low  springs, 
stretching  from  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  to  the  converge  of  the  two  bays 
before-mentioned. 

'*  The  usual  anchorage  is  immediately  under  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
at  half  a  cable's  length  from  its  shores,  in  about  15  feet,  low  water,  loose  sandy 
bottom.  A  central  position  in  the  bay  is  directly  open  to  the  swell  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  occasionally  sets  in,  even  in  moderate  weather,  with  great 
violence,  and  vessels  close  under  the  island  feel  its  influence,  with  the  wind 
from  any  direction, — an  instance  of  which  will  be  given.  The  bay,  to  the 
southward  of  the  island  (that  is  between  it  and  Cape  Sim),  cannot  be  called 
an  anchorage,  and  is  only  used  as  a  point  of  egress,  with  the  wind  from  the 
N.E.,  which  blows  directly  into  the  northern  bay ;  its  depths  of  water  agree 
very  nearly  with  its  northern  neighbour. 

"  To  a  stranger,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  to  an  anchorage 
in  the  harbour,  with  the  prevalent  or  N.E.  wind,  taking  the  channel  to  the 
northward  of  the  island,  steering  midway  between  the  rocks,  and  ranging 
along  the  island's  eastern  shore,  dropping  anchor  within  half  or  a  whole  cable 
of  it,  rather  towards  its  S.E.  point,  mooring  with  a  small  scope  of  cable,  with 
open  hawse,  either  to  the  northward  or  southward,  according  to  the  prevalent 
winds  or  season  of  the  year.  On  leaving  the  anchorage,  you  will  generally 
have  to  take  the  southern  passage,  running  over  the  bar  which  connects  the 
island  with  the  main,  having,  in  mid-channel  at  low  water,  springs,  12  feet. 
The  following  mark,  for  running  over  the  bar,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  who  had  used  it : — The  great  mosque  of  the 
totvn,  which  is  near  the  baach,  on  with  the  centre  of  a  bouse  having  an  angu- 
Mr  roof  (being  the  only  one  of  that  nature  in  ttie  town)  carries  you  out  in  mid- 
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diannel  oyer  the  bar,  in  12  feet  at  low  water  springs,  running  out  into  the 
southern  bay,  until  you  bring  an  old  fort,  on  the  sea  beach  abreast  of  the  is- 
land, on  with  a  small  mosque,  similarly  situated  a  little  to  the  N.E  of  it, — 
which  mark  will  caiTy  you  clear  out  to  seaward.  It  is  necessary  to  obsen-e, 
that  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  bay  is  extremely  loose,  and  at  times  collects,  as 
I  proved,  in  creeping  for  anchors  which  had  not  been  lost  six  weeks,  and  were 
completely  buried  ;  the  hai'bour,  notwithstanding,  is  not  filling  up,  no  doubt 
from  the  great  under-run,  after  a  gale. 

'*  A  considerable  loss  of  merchant  vessels  took  place  here,  in  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind  from  the  S.W.,  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  1888.  They  were  four 
in  number,  varying  in  tonnage  from  1 10  to  250  tons,  lying  under  the  island, 
in  the  berth  before-mentioned,  riding  with  three  anchors  ahead.  The  dan- 
gers of  their  position  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  violence  of  the  gale,  as 
from  the  tremendous  back-run  of  the  sea,  round  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
bay,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wind.  The  harbour,  even  to  the  depth 
of  5  fathoms,  was  a  complete  mass  of  breakers,  and  greatly  discoloured,  from 
the  quantities  of  sand  washed  from  the  shores  ;  the  whole  presenting  a  scene, 
as  described  by  the  sufferers,  difficult  to  be  imagined.  The  consequence  was, 
stem  boats  and  windows  were  dashed  in,  and  deck  cleared ;  three,  out  of  the 
four,  drove  from  their  anchors  on  the  sandy  beach,  close  to  the  town ;  and  the 
fourth,  after  being  thrown  several  times  nearly  on  her  beam-ends,  from  the 
conflicting  powers  of  the  wind  on  the  bow,  and  sea  on  the  quarter,  was  obliged, 
in  the  height  of  the  gale,  to  slip  and  run  on  shore.  Fortimately,  from  being 
driven  so  high  on  the  beach,  no  lives  were  lost ;  but  they  were  seriously  plun- 
dered by  the  Moors,  chiefly  from  the  inland  districts,  which  in  a  measure  (by 
the  reports  of  the  individuals)  was  connived  at  by  the  Governor  of  Mogador, 
although  protected  by  his  guards. 

"  From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  will  be  imprudent  for  vessels  of  a 
large  tonnage,  and  a  draught  of  water  exceeding  15  feet  (unless  in  fine  sum- 
mer weather)  to  anchor  in  the  harbour.  To  vessels  of  a  larger  size,  and  pay- 
ing a  short  visit,  fair  anchorage  can  be  obtained  outside  the  island  ;  but  this 
is  open  to  the  westward,  from  S  W.  round  to  N.E.  by  E.,  and  at  all  times 
there  is  a  swell  setting  in  from  seaward.  In  H.M.S.  Dido,  we  anchored  in 
18  J  fathoms,  fine  sand  of  a  dark  colour,  and  found  the  anchor  had  very  good 
hold,  on  weighing,  after  remaining  two  and  a  half  days,  and  riding  part  of  the 
time  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  much  swell. 

**  Bearings  atul  Anchorage. : — r  x.*  land  to  northward,  N.E.  by  E. ;  Castles 
of  Mogador  (the  governor's  residence)  S.E.  by  E. ;  r  x.  rocks  off  castles,  S.E. 
J  E. :  Ix.  rock  off  island,  S.  by  E.  }  E. ;  rx.  ditto,  S.W.  by  S. ;  rx.  land  to 
southward,  off  Cape  Sim,  S.W.  This  anchorage  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
off  the  eastles.  We  had  been  informed,  on  anchoring,  by  the  pilot,  who  came 
off  with  the  British  consul,  that  this  was  the  best  outer  anchorage,  but  that 
the  ground  was  loose.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  in  the  bay  varies  in  height ; 
it  generally  averages  from  8  to  1 0  feet,  but  occasionally  has  been  known  from 
1*2  to  14  feet;  it  is  also  generally  regular  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  although  its 
direction  varies  witli  the  wind,  and  other  local  causes.  This  question  I  have 
asked  of  several  traders,  but  they  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  direction. 
No  doubt  the  flow  rushes  in  direct  from  the  westward,  or  body  of  the  Atlantic. 
High  water  at  full  and  change  is  about  4h.  80m.  p.m. 

"  The  Currents  along  the  coast  inshore,  it  is  said,  will  be  found  occasionally 
setting  to  the  northward,  but  well  out  in  the  offing,  to  the  southward.  I  am 
induced  to  agree  with  this  statement,  especially  the  latter,  havm^fox  ^^N^x^si 

*rx.  and  1  x,— -right  «nd  left  extremes  oC  Und. 
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dtiys  found  a  slight  set  to  the  S.W.  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  hour :  it  is  no 
doulit  greatly  influenced  by  the  winds,  in  velocity  and  direction.  The  winds 
along  this  coast  generally  blow  from  the  N.E.  quarter, — nine  months  is  esti- 
mated as  the  average  time  ;  it  has  consequently  received  here  the  name  of  tlie 
regular  trade-wind :  with  this  wind,  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  appearance 
fine ;  winds  from  the  southward  are  productive  of  rain  and  cloudy  weather. 
The  stormy  months  are  in  December,  January,  and  February. 

"  On  making  Mogador  from  seaward,  the  land  to  the  noi-tiiward  is  rugged 
and  high,  some  1 9  or  20  miles,  having  observed  it  at  a  distance  of  1 0  le^uee. 
This  was  the  range  of  Iron  Mountains  (the  highest  peak,  t^S&O  feet — average 
height  of  range,  '^100  feet.)  On  a  nearer  approach,  as  the  coast  line  rises 
(nhich  is  barren  and  sandy,  the  tops  of  the  sand-hills  being  alone  covered  with 
verdure),  it  has  a  misty  appearance  near  the  horizon.  The  town  can  be  readily 
distinguished  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues,  tlie  mosque  towers  and  castles 
showing  out  pliun ;  as  also  the  island,  which,  being  a  block  rock,  shows  out 
boldly  against  the  ranges  of  sand-hills  forming  the  sea  coast, — there  being  no 
similar  feature  on  the  coast  for  many  leagues. 

-'  There  is  only  one  landing-place  in  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  castles,  and  named  the  '  Water  Port,'  being  under  a  bridge  connecting  a 
rocky  group  of  islands  {on  which  are  fortifications)  with  the  main ;  its  pas- 
sages are  intricate  and  difficult  to  be  described.  In  moderate  weather,  it  is 
tolerably  easy  to  pull  through  the  breakers,  but  in  a  gale,  impracticable.  A 
stranger,  in  pulling  in,  will  always  be  guided  by  the  bystanders  on  the  rocks, 
and  at  the  Water  Port ;  once  performed,  it  is  easily  remembered.  A  mark  for 
the  north-eastern  passage,  or  one  nearest  the  rocks,  is  the  gate  of  the  Water 
Port,  kept  directly  open. 

"  Water  can  only  be  procured  in  very  small  quantities ;  the  town  is  sup- 
plied by  an  aqueduct  from  the  fresh  water  river  running  into  the  sea  abreast 
of  the  island.  It  is  generally  impracticable  to  land  on  the  beach  in  its  vicinity, 
and  permission  must  be  obtained  for  this.  All  supphes  must  therefore  be 
obtained  at  the  Water  Port,  and  they  are  brought  thei-e  by  donkeys,  at  the 
rate  of  ad.  for  ten  gallons.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  ranges  between 
70°  and  50°  during  the  year.  Stock  is  not  plentiful,  nor  in  gooJ  condition, 
and  prices  not  very  moderate  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

At  about  8  miles  to  the  S.W  of  Mogador  is  Cape  Sim,  which  is  a  low  sandy 
point,  sloping  gradually  from  a  considerable  height,  and  terminating  in  reefs 
of  rocks  which  surround  the  point  at  tlie  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  The  in- 
termediate coast  to  Mogador  consists  of  sand-hills  about  TO  feet  high. 

From  Mogador  to  Cape  Ghir,  the  coiu^e  is  S.W.  by  W,,  by  which  you  will 
avoid  the  rocks  bordering  Cajie  Tefelneh.  The  land  about  Cape  Ghir  (dis- 
tant 6  leagues  from  the  Cape  Tefelneh)  is  very  remarkable  by  a  high,  round 
hummock  in  the  Ulterior,  visible  at  a  distance  of  13  miles.  A  reef  extends 
from  the  north  side  of  the  cajie,  some  distance,  so  that  it  is  advisable  not  to 
approach  it  to  less  than  30  fathoms  water.  About  9  le^^ues  from  Cape  Gliir 
in  the  reported  position  of  the  Cleveland  Beef,  which  is  refeiTed  to  in 
Table  9,  in  a  subsequent  page;  it  is  said  to  have  only  3  or  4  feet  water 
on  it 
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AftADIB»  OR  SANTA  CRUZ,  stands  about  6  leagues  S.E.  of  Cap«  Ghir,  at 
the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  where  there  is  an  excellent  well-sheltered 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  sizes  ;  but  the  commercial  character  of  this  place 
having  ceased,  it  is  in  consequence  but  little  frequented.  The  high  land, 
extending  from  Cape  Ghir  to  Agadir,  usually  named  tlie  heights  of  Idantenan, 
is  the  western  extremity  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  which  ranges 
hence  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  and  rises  at  0  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Aga- 
dir, to  the  height  of  4,500  feet,  and  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  nearly  4,000  feet 

At  6  or  7  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Agadir,  above  a  point  stretching  into  the 
bay,  is  a  good  anchoring  place,  with  from  20  to  V2  fathoms.  In  sailing  from 
the  cape  to  the  road,  be  sure  to  nm  along  by  the  land  of  the, cape  till  you  are 
before  the  castle,  because  northerly  winds  are  very  prevalent  here ;  and  should 
you  keep  too  far  from  shore  you  may  be  forced  to  fetch  it  up  again  with  dif- 
ficulty. If  coming  in  by  night,  approach  no  nearer  than  in  1*2  or  14  fathoms. 
To  anchor  in  the  road  of  Agadir,  bring  the  castle  to  bear  N.N.E.,  and  the 
storehouses  E.N.E.  Here  you  will  be  to  the  southward  of  a  rocky  ledge,  lying 
oif  the  town,  in  7  or  8  fathoms  of  water.  The  best  riding  is  with  Cape  Ghir 
bearing  North,  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  your  anchors 
ready ;  your  small  bower  is  always  to  be  laid  out  before  the  land-wind,  and 
the  others  to  seaward  ;  the  sheet-anchor  must  also  be  in  readiness,  and  brought 
out  to  the  S.W.  against  a  storm,  which  is  soon  perceived  by  the  rising  and 
swelling  of  the  sea.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  keep  the  foresail  to  the  yard, 
that  you  may  defend  yourself  the  better,  should  you  happen  to  be  driven  from 
your  anchors. 

At  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Agadir  is  the  mouth  of  the  Sous,  a  fine  river, 
rising  at  the  base  of  the  Atlas  ;  but  the  bar  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  can  never 
be  passed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  4  or  6  feet.  The  Wad  Mesa,  about 
20  miles  from  the  Sous,  has  likewise  a  bar,  dry  at  low  water,  but  may  have  4 
or  5  fget  over  it  at  high  water,  spring  tides. 

At  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Mesa  are  the  Tomieh,  or  Seven 
Wells,  off  which  is  an  open  roiulstead.  From  the  Mesa,  southward,  the  beach 
still  continues  sandy,  but  verdant  hills,  approaching  the  sea,  break  otf  into 
cliffs,  apparently  of  sand-stone,  about  100  feet  in  height.  In  the  interior  is 
a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  at  50  or  60  miles  from  the  coast.  The  inten'al 
between  appears  like  a  wooded  and  well-cultivated  countiy,  with  many  houses 
and  farm-buildings.  Immediately  to  the  southward  of  the  capo  is  a  little 
sandy  bay,  and  a  valley  crossed  by  a  hill,  on  which  stands  Uie  village  of 
Agulah:  a  small  stream  runs  down  the  valley.  At  12  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Agulah,  the  features  of  the  coimtiy  change  ;  the  hills  become  barren  and 
abrupt,  and  form  m  successive  ridges,  gradually  increasing  in  height,  till  they 
join  the  line  of  mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  4,000  feet,  and 
appear  to  be  the  S.W.  extremity  of  an  off-set  of  the  Atlas.  More  to  the  south- 
ward, the  appearance  of  the  inland  coiuitry  continues  the  same,  but  the  coast 
changes  to  dark  red  cliffs,  broken  into  coves,  on  the  beaches  of  which  boats 
may  be  seen. 

In  latitude  29**  22'  N.  is  a  remarkable  white  cliff,  which  forms  a  good  mark 
for  the  coast;  behind  it,  and  standing  alono,  is  a  conical  shaped  mountain, 
rising  to  the  height  of  J^,900  feet.  At  25  milos  from  shore  are  soundings  of 
105  fathoms,  broken  shells, — outside  of  which  tlie  bank  drops  very  suddenly. 
On  standing  inshore  the  soundings  decrease  rapidly  to  00  fathoms.  At  5 
miles  from  shore  are  28  fathoms,  coarse  sand  ;  the  depth  thence  decreases 
very  gnidually  to  the  beach.  From  the  cliff,  above  described,  the  covwNtorj 
assumes  a  more  nigged  and  barren  appearance ;  t\\e  \\\\\h  ^\^e^,  x^VOcl  ^q^vs^ 
and  Dorroiv  r/i vines ;  the  eoarit,  alternate  cliffs  and  saivA\  \m\^>  ^\^  \>^^vc^.- 
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nences  rocky  and  rugged.  In  latitude  29**  10'  N.  is  the  Regula,  or  Gueder 
Cove,  on  each  side  of  which  a  rocky  cliff  projects  to  a  short  distance,  having 
steep  and  barren  sides ;  these  are  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
down  which  a  slender  stream  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  this  cove  the 
water  is  deep,  and  bottom  clean  to  the  beach ;  a  landing  may  generally  be 
effected  in  it,  but  it  affords  no  shelter.  In  latitude  29°  S'  N.  the  mountain- 
ous country  terminates,  and  a  sandy  desert  commences.  There  is  also  a 
break  in  the  coast,  named  the  Rio  de  Playa  Blanca,  or  White  Beach  River ; 
at  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  the  coast  is  of  bold  sand-stone  cliffs,  with 
sand  downs  in  the  interior  devoid  of  herbage,  and  thus  it  continues  to  Cape 
Noun. 

CAPE  NOUN  is  a  cliff  of  sand-stone,  170  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  steep- 
to  and  clear  of  danger.  Here  the  depth  gradually  increases  outward,  and  at 
the  distance  of  4  miles  from  shore  the  depths  are  from  30  to  34  fathoms,  bot- 
tom of  reddish  sand ;  at  12  miles,  67  fathoms,  dark  sand ;  and  at  30  miles,  9d 
fathoms,  coarse  red  sand ;  the  water  then  deepens  very  suddenly.  For  a  long 
distance,  both  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  to  sea- 
ward, the  water  is  very  much  discoloured ;  it  has  a  red  tinge,  and  is  so  thick 
that  the- track  of  a  ship  is  visible  for  a  length  of  time.  At  4  m  les  to  the  S.W. 
of  Cape  Noun  is  the  River  Shleema,  and  31  miles  more  is  the  Akassa.  Each 
river  has  a  bar,  but  both  appear  to  have  deep  water  inside,  and  the  banks  of 
both  are  verdant  and  fringed  with  shrubs.  The  Shleema,  when  well  open, 
may  be  recognised  by  two  remarkable  hills,  which  will  then  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  gap ;  they  are  conical,  and  on  one  of  them,  325  feet  high,  are 
8ome  ruins,  said  to  be  diose  of  a  fortress.  The  coast  between  Cape  Noun  and 
the  Shleema  affords  secure  anchorage,  with  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  from  the 
month  of  March  to  October. 

From  the  River  Akassa  the  coast  and  country  continues  as  described  above. 
The  cliffs  are  about  120  feet  in  height  to  the  Porto  Cansado,  a  fine  ^aiidy 
bay,  having  9  or  10  feet  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  shore.  The  distance 
across  is  about  3  miles  :  the  two  outer  points  are  broad,  closing  to  within 
one  mile,  and  have  a  ledge  of  rocks  extending  from  each  point,  which  leaves 
a  fair  entrance  of  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  deep  water ;  against  these 
ledges  the  sea  breaks  violently,  but  in  the  harbour  it  is  smooth.  From  the 
windward  side  of  the  harbour  a  ship  might  lie  very  well,  with  the  wind  at 
N.E.  Its  only  distinguishing  mark  is  a  table  hill,  580  feet  high  above  tlie 
sea.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dismal  than  the  appearance  of  the 
shore  hereabout.  For  many  miles  not  a  dark  spot  is  to  be  seen  to  break 
the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  sand ;  the  fine  particles  of  which  mingling 
with  the  haze,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  surf,  render  the  coast  very  indistinct. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  Porto  Cansado  a  cliff,  from  90  to  1 00 
feet  in  height,  again  commences,  and  continues  for  1 7  miles.  This  cliff  is  of 
dark  sand-stone,  and  the  bottom,  being  also  of  dark  sand,  gives  a  green  ap- 
pearance to  the  water.  A  flat  desert  extends  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  There  is  no  beech,  the  sea  bieaking  against  the  cliffs,  on  which  it 
appears  to  be  encroaching.  Where  the  cliffs  terminate  the  land  becomes 
broken  into  sand-hills,  partly  covered  with  bushes,  and  the  coast  trends  in  a 
true  direction  S.  80®  W.  to  Cape  Juby,  15  or  16  miles. 

CAPE  JUBY  is  a  low  sandy  point,  having  near  its  extremity  a  hummock 

covered  with  bushes,  appearing  like  an  islet.     Rocks  extend  from  tlie  cape  to 

one-third  of  a  mile.     Here  the  coast  changes  abruptly  to  S.W.  (true ,  and 

forma  some  coves,  off  the  points  of  which  are  scattered  rocks.     From  Cape 

JIToun  to  Cape  Juby,  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  to  an  equal  distance,  and 

^^  depth  decreases  very  gradually  to  the  shore. 
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CUSBSNTS. — ^From  Cape  Spartel,  along  the  coast,  to  Amla,  and  also 
to  the  distanee  of  7  or  8  miles  from  the  shore,  a  regular  tide  was  experienced, 
during  the  survey,  running  parallel  to  the  coast ;  but  its  strength  was  rather 
greater  to  the  northward  than  to  the  southward.  In  this  distance,  at  16 
milea  from  land,  no  tide  or  current  was  perceptible.  From  Arzila,  southerly, 
a  tide  was  still  experienced,  gradually  diminishing  in  strength,  till  its  direc- 
tion could  not  be  ascertained.  From  the  parallel  of  34"  30'  N.  to  the  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  in  the  offing,  a  steady  southerly  set  was  first  experienced. 
This  current,  in  the  offing,  continues  invariably  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
land ;  its  velocity  increasing  or  diminishing  from  the  rate  of  four-tenths  to 
one  mile  an  hour,  according  to  the  strength  or  continuance  of  the  north- 
easterly  winds. 

From  Mogador  to  Cape  Bojador  the  current  continues  invariably  to  run  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast  Its  greatest  strength  is  usually  at  the  distance  of 
from  3  to  6  miles  from  the  land,  gradually  decreasing  on  receding  from  it 
Its  average  rate,  between  31^^  to  S8^  N.,  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  the  hour.  At  Cape  Juby,  probably  from  its  stream  being  in 
some  measure  confined  by  the  projecting  cape,  and  perhaps  by  the  Canary 
Islands  (distant  58  miles),  it  increases  its  rate  to  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  but 
diminishes  off  Cape  Bojador  to  one  mile.  It  did  not  appear  that  this  cmrent 
was  influenced  by  any  particular  wind,  but  near  shore  a  tide  was  generally 
perceived. 

CAPE  BOJADOR  has  some  rocks  about  it,  but  on  its  south  side  there  is 
anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  or  farther  out,  about  a  league  distant,  in  18  to 
20  fathoms.  There  is  no  road  of  any  consequence  in  all  the  intermediate 
coast,  between  this  cape  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  for  the  most  part  desert,  in- 
habited by  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  make  captives  of  all  who  happen  to 
fall  into  their  hands.  Along  this  dangerous  coast  are  numerous  rocks,  even, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  vioU  ntly ; 
the  current  also  sets  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  shore,  so  tliat  we  regret 
to  state,  that  vessels  are  but  too  often  wrecked  and  endangered,  by  getting 
diiven  too  near  the  land,  for  the  want  of  due  calculation  in  this  respect,  which 
is  so  highly  essential  on  this  deceitful  coast. 

From  Cape  Bojador,  the  coast  trends  S.W.  i  W.  (S.  20**  W.)  about  21 
leagues,  to  a  very  remarkable  cliff,  about  300  feet  high,  named  the  Penha 
Grande.  As  its  height  considerably  exceeds  that  of  any  spot  in  its  vicinity,  it 
may  serve  as  a  good  land-mark.  It  is  fiat  and  arid ;  all  its  declivities  are  pre- 
cipices, from  broken  earth  which  has  fallen  down,  the  colour  of  which  is  gray. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  perfectly  clean,  even  to  the  beach.  From  the  Penha 
Grande,  tlie  coast  trends  S.S.W.  J  W.  (S.  6°  W.)  8  leagues,  and  includes  a 
slender  bay,  named  Garnet  Bay.  It  then  forms  a  well-defined  elbow,  and 
trends  nearly  S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  (S.W.)  29  leagues.  The  whole  of  this  beach 
is  continually  washed  by  an  exceedingly  heavy  siuf,  and  tliere  is  no  sign  of 
vegetation  on  the  whole  coast. 

Garnet  Bay,  or  Angra  dos  Ruivos,  abounds  with  cod,  bream,  hake,  and 
various  kinds  of  other  fish.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  it,  to  the  northward, 
with  fine  sandy  bottom.  Two  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Garnet  Bay,  are 
seven  small  table  hills,  named  the  Seven  Capes,  which  constitute  an  excellent 
land-mark.  From  hence  to  the  Rio  Ouro,  or  Gold  River,  the  distance  is  18 
leagues  :  here  tliere  is  good  fishing  and  fresh  water,  but  the  river  itself  is 
shallow  and  dangerous.  No  particular  current  was  observed  off  the  Rio  Ouro, 
which  consequently  does  away  with  the  supposition  of  a  river  emptying  vt£)fe\i 
by  this  opening.  From  the  southern  point  of  the  HVo  Owto,  ^"^  to%sX.  \x«tA% 
nearly  S, W.  (S.8.  W.J    The  cliff  continues  to  a  distance  ol  b  X^^g^ft^,  ^V««k. 
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white  sandy  downs  succeed,  of  which  the  summits  are  mostly  flat.  At  1  league 
northward  (N.N.W.)  from  the  extremity  of  the  clififs,  and  at  3  miles  from  the 
coast,  there  is  a  hank,  having  only  32  feet  of  water ;  its  direction  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  ahout  2  miles  in  length.  Thirteen  fathoms 
have  heen  found  on  the  edge  of  this  hank  :  to  the  northward  of  it  the  hottom 
is  sand  and  shells ;  to  the  southward,  fine  sand ;  and  on  the  hank  itself, 
broken  shells. 

.  CiNTRA  Bay  is  distant  about  4  leagues  from  the  Rio  Ouro,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  peaked  sand-hill,  of  remarkable  appearance.  The  bay  is  shallow 
on  the  north,  by  a  low  projecting  point,  having  a  reef  extending  from  its 
southern  extremity,  distant  irom  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  also 
encumbered  with  a  reef,  about  6  miles ;  there  is  also  a  rock,  nearly  in  mid- 
channel,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  tempestuous  weatlier.  About  a  mile 
within  the  entrance  is  a  depth  of  47  fathoms,  sandy  bottom  ;  but  between  the 
mid-channel  rocks  and  tlie  reefs,  on  either  side,  are  9  and  10  fa*  boms. 

From  Cmtra  Bay  the  coast  trends  S.S.W.  i  W..(S.  10°  W.)  to  a  distance  of 
7  leagues  ;  the  shore  at  first  is  low,  but  it  gradually  rises,  and  becomes  a  con- 
tinued down  of  white  sand.  In  the  interior  are  4  or  5  sand-hills,  named  the 
Downs  of  Cintra,  which  serve  as  a  mai'k  for  the  coast,  and  may  be  seen  4  or 
6  leagues.  The  Bay  of  St.  Cyprian  is  formed  by  Cape  Barbas  on  the  west 
side,  and  a  high  cliff,  having  a  flat  top  resembling  a  fortification,  forms  the 
east  point.  The  bay  is  open  from  N.E.  to  W.N.W.,  and  affords  but  little  se- 
curity from  the  prevailing  winds. 

From  Cape  Bai-bas  the  coast  trends  nearly  W.S.W.  (S.W.)  3  leagues.  It  is 
formed  almost  by  one  uninterrupted  cliff,  about  80  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  sea  breaks  violently.  At  one  mile  from  the  beach  there  are  from 
9  to  12  fathoms ;  and  at  2  miles,  as  much  as  17  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of 
muddy  sand,  or  sand  and  broken  shells.  The  coast  then  declines  into  white 
sandy  downs,  studded  here  and  there  with  cliffs.  At  3  leagues  from  this  it 
forms  rather  a  remarkable  little  bay,  with  shore  of  white  sand.  The  moutli 
of  this  bay  is  baiTed,  at  about  3  mUes  from  its  bottom,  by  a  flat  of  banks  and 
reefs,  on  which  there  is  very  little  water.  These  reefs  form  an  islet,  named 
Pedra  da  Gall,  and  another  small  islet,  named  Virginia.  The  first,  which  is 
rather  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  side,  is  about  half  a  mile 
in  circumference ;  the  latter,  or  southern  one,  is  three  times  that  size,  and  has 
some  sandy  patches.  At  one  mile  westward  from  these  islets  may  be  found 
1 8  fathoms  of  water,  with  muddy  sand.  The  depth  increases  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  bottom  becomes  harder.  From  Pedra  da  Gall  to  Cape  Blanco 
the  distance  is  29^  leagues.  The  coast  in  this  extent  is  nearly  straight,  and 
moderately  high ;  it  is  one  continued  down,  the  whiteness  of  which  becomes 
more  vivid  on  approaching  to  the  southward. 

CAPE  BLANCO  is  a  high  wh'te  cape,  of  remarkable  appearance.  There 
is  a  bay  fonned  by  it  and  another  point,  4  miles  to  the  northward,  having  a 
beach  of  white  sand  interspersed  with  masses  of  the  white  cliffs,  tlirough  one 
of  which  the  sea  has  perforated  a  hole  in  the  shape  of  an  arch.  In  this  bay, 
as  well  as  anywhere  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Cor\'eiro,  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  10  to  12  fathoms.  There  is  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  i)ro- 
montory,  named  Greyhound  Bay,  in  which,  as  well  as  within  10  miles  round 
Cape  Blanco,  the  currents  are  subjected  to  regular  tides,  the  flood  setting 
E  N.E.,  and  the  ebb  the  contrary,  its  greatest  velocity  runnmg  1  to  2  miles 
an  hour. 

Captsim  Belcher  says,  "  The  tides  about  Cape  Blanco  are  irregular,  and 

jniieh  in/Juenced  by  the  land  near  which  they  run.     High  water,  at  full  and 

cliAage,  may  be  looked  for  about  noon ;  the  greatest  me,  under  eveiy  ad- 
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vantage  of  springs  and  winds,  does  not  exceed  6  feet.  Southward  of  the 
parallel  of  the  ci^e,  the  indraught  has  a  velocity  of  2.6  miles,  and  the  off-set 
or  ebb  the  same.  Eastward  of  the  meridian  of  the  cape,  the  tide  bends 
northerly ;  and  at  3  miles  chord,  its  velocity  appears  from  S.W.  to  N.E., 
about  2i,  following  the  circular  course  into  Greyhound  Bay.  North  of  the 
parallel  of  the  cape,  the  ebb  sets  north,  and  flood  south ;  and,  close  in  shore, 
the  tide  is  considerably  weaker  than  at  3  miles,  where  its  greatest  influence 
may  be  expected.*' 

Thb  Bj^k  op  Akguin. — Twelve  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Cape  Blanco,  is  the 
formidable  bank  of  Arguin,  extending  as  far  south  as  Cc^e  Mirik,  where  it  is 
met  by  another  small  bank,  and  between  which  there  is  a  passage  nearly  5 
miles  wide,  with  4  fathoms,  leading  into  the  bay  and  river  St  John.  This 
bank  is  dangerous,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  by  vessels  making  Cape 
Blanco,  bound  to  the  southward.  On  its  north  end  there  is  a  l#dge  of  rocks, 
forming  the  entrance  to  Greyhound  Bay,  on  the  east  side.  On  the  western 
end  of  the  bank  are  only  8  fathoms,  whereas  close  outside  are  20  fathoms ; 
in  coasting  along,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  approach  nearer  than 
80  to  35  fathoms,  as  far  as  Cape  Mirik. 

Cafe  Mibik  is  a  low  sandy  point,  on  which  there  is  a  small  down,  and 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2  or  3  leagues.  The  coast  to  the 
southward  of  the  cape  is  low,  and  represents  a  chain  of  small  regular  downs 
of  white  sand,  interspersed  with  small  bushes,  forming  an  indent  of  the  coast 
named  Tanit  Bay.  The  coast  then  trends  to  the  S.,  to  some  remarkable 
downs,  named  the  Angel  Hillocks,  which  serve  as  a  good  land-mark,  being 
nearly  1 00  feet  high,  and  will  be  found  of  much  service  in  avoiding  the  Angel 
Bank, — a  shoal,  extending  about  one  league  from  the  shore,  abreast  of  ^e 
northern  hillock ;  indeed,  no  part  of  the  coast  hereabout  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached to  a  less  distance  than  5  miles,  nor  a  less  depth  than  8  fathoms. 

PORTENDIK  is  distant  abput  4  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  Angel 
Hillocks,  on  an  elevated  spot,  the  beach  being  distinguished  by  two  palm 
treeSj*  which  served  as  a  good  mark  for  the  place,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  which 
now  remains.  From  the  two  palm  trees,  the  coast  trends  nearly  S.S.W. 
(South)  then  to  S.W.  (S.S.W.)  It  is  sti-aight  and  low,  interrupted  with  small 
bushes,  and  presents  a  continued  sameness.  In  an  extent  of  35  leagues, 
there  are  only  two  downs  of  red  sand,  covered  with  brushwood,  and  these  are 
only  discernible  at  about  2  miles  from  tlie  beach. 

BIVEB  SENE0AL.f — The  River  Senegal  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  em- 
bouchures, between  15*  50'  and  16**  30'  N.  latitude.  It  is  the  largest  river  in 
Senegambia,  and  drains  nearly  h^f  the  surface  of  that  coimtry.  The  eastern 
and  most  mountainous  parts  of  Senagambia,  those  which  lie  between  latitudes 
10**  and  1 5**  N.,  and  between  longitudes  7®  and  12°  W.,  are  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  Senegal.  The  largest  of  these  branches 
are  the  Ba  Woolima  and  the  Ba  Fing.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  principal  branch,  as  it  traverses  a  much  greater  extent  of  country 
than  the  other  rivers  before  it  joins  them.  It  rises,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mollien,  in  latitude  10**  80'  N.,  and  longitude  10**  45'  W.,  in  the 
mountain  range,  which  encloses  the  elevated  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon  on 
the  south,  and  divides  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Ba  Fing  from  those 

*  One  of  these  palm  trees  has  been  blown  down,  and  the  other  broken,  so  that  now  bat  a  small 
stomp  reiaains,  which  is  situated  in  lat.  18°  19'  N.  (1837.) 

f  It  is  recommended  at  all  times  to  take  a  pilot  for  the  rivers  and  harbours  on  this  coast  of  Afiica' 
AS  since  these  directions  were  written  it  is  probiable  that  a  great  altemtion  lias  taken  pluce^uot  <»>i^ 
in  the  shiu>e  and  direction  of  the  shoals,  but  also  in  tlie  flat  alluvi&l  \and  ioTvuVim;  ^^  ^<oc^.  VL«k^ 
gales  are  known  to  produce  aeriouB  effects  on  tlie  coast,  so  that  places  ^\iei«  «X'^I^^t^^ii*!x^^3c^  ^^^^^^^^ 
flat  idABid^  n»f,  in  the  coarse  o/m  &w  years,  have  them  entirely  swept  owj. 
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which  join  the  Kabba,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Siera  Leone.  The  course 
of  the  Ba  Fing,  to  its  junction  with  the  Woolima,  exceeds  400  miles.  The 
other  great  branch  of  the  Senegal,  the  Ba  Woolima,  rises  above  350  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Ba  Fing,  to  the  N.E.  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
moimtain  range,  which  separates  Senegambia  from  Soodan,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  or  Quorra,  near  13**  N.  latitude,  and 
6°  40'  W.  longitude.  Its  course  is  first  to  the  N.W  ,  and  then  nearly  West, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  moimtains,  until  it  joins  the  Ba  Fing,  after  hav- 
ing run  more  than  300  miles.  From  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the  Kokorro, 
which  exceeds  200  miles  in  length.  The  union  of  the  Ba  Fing  with  the  Ba 
Woolima  takes  place  near  latitude  14°  10'  N.,  and  longitude  10®  30'  W.,  and 
from  this  place  the  river' is  named  Senegal.  About  15  miles  below  the  union 
of  its  branches,  the  Senegal  contains  a  cataract,  named  the  Feloo  Falls,  which 
according  to^e  statement  of  Golberry,  is  80  feet  high.  In  this  part  the 
river  runs  N.W.,  but  it  soon  turns  to  the  West ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about 
100  miles  below  Feloo  Falls,  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Ba  Faleme, 
which  flows  more  than  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth,  during  the  rainy  season. 

Between  the  river  and  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  nearly  level 
and  covered  with  sand ;  it  is  named  the  Point  of  Barbary.  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  width,  so  that  opposite  the  Island  and  Town  of  St.  Louis  it  is 
less  than  300  yards  across.  About  5  miles  farther  south,  it  terminates  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  tract  of  land  enclosed  by  the  Senegal  and 
Sagueria,  consists  of  many  islands,  two  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  an  arm  which  bi-anches  off  from  the 
Saguerai,  and  joins  the  Senegal.  The  northern  island  is  named  Bequio, 
and  the  southern,  Bifeche.  These  islands  are  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
and  in  the  wet  season  a  gpreat  portion  of  them  is  laid  under  water.  The 
course  of  the  Senegal,  as  far  as  it  runs  southward,  is  nearly  40  miles  long ; 
but  its  waters  in  few  places  run  in  one  channel,  the  middle  of  the  river  being 
occupied  by  a  string  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  several  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  Even  after  its  junction 
with  the  Saguerai,  the  eastern  banks  continue  to  be  skirted  by  islands.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  river  is  generally  found  to  be  west  of  the  islands.  Its 
currents  are  very  ri^id,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  sea,  meets  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  is  thrown  back  towards 
the  land.  Thus  a  bar  has  been  formed  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
which  there  is  very  little  water,  except  at  one  place,  where  the  currents  have 
forced  a  passage  through  the  sands  :  this  is  named  the  Pass  of  the  Bar ;  it 
is  generally  about  250  yards  wide,  and  15  feet  deep,  but  these  dimensions 
are  subject  to  change.  Only  vessels  drawing  11  or  12  feet  water  can  pass 
through  this  entrance  of  the  river,  as  the  surplus  is  necessary  for  the  pitch- 
ing of  the  vessels,  which  is  produced  by  the  strong  swell  of  the  sea  The 
mouth  of  the  river  was  formerly  two  miles  farther  south  than  it  is  at  present. 
In  181-^,  an  unusually  extensive  inundation  opened  the  present  mouth, 
through  the  narrow  sands  of  the  Point  of  Barbary,  and  the  old  mouth  was 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  sand. 

As  a  navigable  river  the  Senegal  is  far  inferior  to  the  Gambia ;  for  the 
Gambia  has  no  such  obstacles  at  its  moutli,  and  the  Senegal  is  much  inferior 
to  it  in  depth,  and  so  full  of  shoals,  that  it  cannot  be  navigated  by  large 
river  barges  in  the  dry  season.  Gray  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
it  is  only  18  inches  deep  near  Bakel,  or  Baquelle,  the  farthest  of  the  French 
setilements.  The  ascent  of  the  Senegal  is  only  practicable  in  the  wet  sea- 
^oj2,  And  even  then  the  voyage  is  slow  and  tediouB,  partly  on  account  of  the 
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ftpidity  of  the  cttrrent,  and  partly  because  of  the  numerous  windings.  It 
maj  indeed  be  ascended  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  Gambia,  to  the  foot 
of  die  Feloo  Falls,  which  are  more  than  500  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  in 
general  it  is  only  navigated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Faleme.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  some  weeks  after  the  rains  have  set  in,  generally  in  the  first  week  of 
June ;  sometimes  it  attains  the  height  of  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level  at 
Bakel,  but  lower  down  it  does  not  rise  so  high.  It  attains  its  highest  level 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  begins  to  fall  about  the  middle  of  September. 
In  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  it  again  enters  its  bed.  The 
inundations  produced  by  the  rise,  appear  to  be  most  extensive  along  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  especially  when  the  islands  of  Billos  and  Morfil 
occur. 

CAPE  VERDE. — ^Between  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  that  of  Gambia, 
and  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  each,  lies  Cape  Verde,  a  wide  projecting 
promontory.  Its  western  extremity  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  of  moderate  elevation 
and  volcanic  origin.  In  its  character  it  greatly  resembles  the  Cape  Verde 
islands,  which  are  nearly  500  miles  from  it,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
northern  descent  of  this  isolated  mass  is  rather  steep,  and  at  its  eastern  ex* 
tremity  are  two  hills,  rising  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  which  are  named 
manelles,  or  paps,  and  serve  as  a  beacon  to  mariners.  The  paps  are  discern- 
ible, in  fine  weather,  at  a  distance  of  125  miles  :  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
warn  the  mariner  not  to  mistake  for  them  two  small  hills  of  a  similar  form, 
which  lie  12  leagues  to  the  eastward,  as  the  direction  of  the  land  is  consi* 
dered  sufficient  to  discriminate.  Between  the  River  Senegal  and  Gape  Verde, 
is  the  Bay  of  Yof,  which  is  too  deep  to  afford  anchorage,  even  close  to  the 
shore ;  vessels  bound  to  the  southward,  should  therefore  keep  well  to  the 
westward  to  avoid  the  Almadics  Rocks,  extending  a  mile  off  the  cape.  The 
sea  on  the  Almadics  breaks  incessantly.  Amongst  the  rocks  are  some 
smooth  spots,  appearing  like  channels,  fit  for  boats.  The  flat  may  be  coasted 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  there  being,  on  the  west,  35  fathoms  of  water ;  the 
bottom  is  of  broken  shells.  Hence,  to  the  northward,  in  an  extent  of  9 
miles,  the  depth  increases  to  80  fathoms ;  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  To  the 
$.E.  the  depth  is  not  so  much ;  in  running  along  these  breakers  and  the 
coast,  to  a  distance  of  2  miles  in  that  direction,  which  will  extend  to  the  me- 
ridian of  the  paps,  the  depth  varies  from  25  to  30  fathoms ;  the  bottom  sand 
and  shells,  or  sand  and  rock.  The  depth  continues  to  decrease  to  the 
E.SE. 

About  3  leagues  S.S.E  i  E.  from  Almadic  Ledge,  is  Cape  Manuel,  be 
tween  which  are  three  small  islands,  named  the  Magdalens,  the  largest  being 
perforated  at  its  south  end  sufficiently  wide  for  a  boat  to  pass  through.  Cape 
Manuel  is  high,  covered  with  brush  wood,  and  terminates  at  the  sea  side  in 
basaltic  cliffs ;  it  forms  the  western  point  of  the  Bay  of  Goree,  Cape  Naze 
forming  the  other  extremity. 

At  the  distance  of  2100  fathoms  from  Cape  Manuel,  E.  f  N.,  lies  the  island 
Goree,  and  a  vessel  intending  to  anchor  must  steer  for  it,  and  may  approach 
on  the  south  side,  within  two  musket  shots.  The  island  is  merely  a  rock, 
about  400  fathoms  in  its  greatest  length,  from  N.  i  E.  to  S.  \  W.,  (N.  by  W. 
to  S.  by  E.)  and  1C7  fathoms  in  breadth.  The  southern  part,  which  is  about 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  highest,  and  like  a  round  moun- 
tain, may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  leagues.  The  rest  of  the  island 
is  very  low,  and  the  north  point  is  distinguished  only  by  its  batteries  and  pri- 
vate buildings.  The  landing-place  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island^  b^^.'v^i^TL 
the  point  and  the  back  of  the  mountain,  to  the  so\il\iNvaxd.,  va  2k  ^xcksi^  ^s^xiki^ 
bej.     It  is  aaid  that  a  small  light  is  shown  here. 
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The  roadstead  of  Goree  is  to  the  N.E.  of  the  island.  This  roadstead, 
which  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  from  S.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  (by  the  north)  is 
perfectly  safe,  during  eight  months  of  the  year ;  that  is,  from  the  fii-st  of 
November  to  the  first  of  July ;  but  during  the  rainy  season,  the  squalls  from 
the  S.E.  ai'e  dangerous.  The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  in  either  sea- 
son, is  at  the  distance  of  800  fathoms  from  the  landing-place,  with  Cape 
Manuel  bearing  W.S.W.  J  W.  (S.  52"*  W.)  a  sail's  breadth  open  of  the  north 
point  of  the  island.  At  this  spot  there  is  a  bottom  of  thick  clayish  mud,  with 
a  depth  of  12^  fathoms,  which  it  is  convenient  to  weigh  from,  with  the  wind 
from  any  quarter.  To  fetch  the  anchorage  from  Cape  Verde,  in  the  fine 
season,  when  the  winds  are  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  it  is  necessary  to  run  close 
by  Cape  Manuel  and  the  south  point  of  Goree,  keeping  by  the  wind  on  the 
port  tack,  and  sounding  until  in  8  or  10  fathoms.  When  within  a  mile  of  the 
land,  tack  and  beat  up  to  the  anchorage. 

Along  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Manuel  to  Cape  Naze,  a  vessel  may  run 
at  a  distance  of  2  miles.  There  is  only  one  bank  in  this  space,  the  least 
water  on  which  is  2^  fathoms.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Naze  are  seve- 
ral negro  villages,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  named  Rufisk,  here  there 
is  a  roadstead,  where,  in  fine  weather,  you  may  lie  m  6  or  7  fatlioms  ;  some 
rocks,  however,  lie  off  this  place,  but  these  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  There  are  some  rocks,  westward  of  Rufisk,  str  tching 
about  a  gun-shot  into  the  sea,  which  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  To  the  West  and  W.N.W.  of  Cape  Naze  is  good  anchorage, 
in  4  and  5  fathoms,  fine  sand ;  but  to  the  South  and  S.W.  of  the  cape,  the 
bottom  genei'ally  is  not  good.  In  the  night-time,  you  must  proceed  in  1 7 
fathoms,  having  sometimes  recoui-se  to  the  lead ;  the  land,  even  in  the  night, 
will  direct  you  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  rocks.  In  the  season  of  the  torna- 
does, the  road  of  Rufisk  is  not  good ;  but  in  the  sunmier,  you  may  safely  lie 
there  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  close  to  the  shore,  if  agi*eeable. 

About  3i  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Red,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Rufisk,  is 
Cape  Naze ;  and  4^  leagues  from  the  latter,  is  the  French  factory  of  Portu- 
dal,  having  a  roadstead  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  and  that  but  indifferent. 
At  6i  leagues  from  Portudal  is  Point  Joal,  between  which,  lying  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  coast,  distant  about  2  leagues,  is  the  Amboroo  Bank,  hav- 
ing but  li  fathom  on  its  southern  extremity.  This  danger  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  6  fathoms.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  3  fathoms,  with  ver}-^  hard  sand.  Between  it  and  the  land  is  a  chan- 
nel of  5  or  6  fathoms,  and  close  to  its  western  side  is  5  fathoms. 

The  River  Joal  is  about  3  leagues  S.  by  E.  i  E.  (E.S.E.  i  E.)  from  Cape 
Serene.  Hei*e  stands  a  town,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  from  which  a  shoal,  having  but  2  J  fathoms'  water,  projects  into  the  sea. 
The  road  of  Joal  is  indifferent,  and  only  fit  for  small  vessels  ;  the  entrance  of 
the  river  has  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  in  mid-channel.  Frj^m  Palmarin  Point, 
the  south  point  of  entrance  of  the  River  Joal,  the  coast  trends  South,  (S.  by 
E.  i  E.)  8  leagues,  to  the  Birds'  Island — some  islands  lying  on  the  Red 
Bank,  a  sand  that  commences  at  the  river  Salum,  about  4  leagues  from  Pal- 
marin Point,  and  stretches  along  the  coast,  projecting  4^  miles  into  the  sea, 
and  having  4  fathoms'  water  close  to  its  outer  extremity. 

mVEB  GAMBIA. — The  Bird  Islands,  with  Cape  St.  Mary,  form  the  entrance 

to  the  River  Gambia,  lying  from  each  other  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  4  leagues. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  River  Gambia,  on  leaving  Cape  Verde,  may  run   in 

safely  during  the  night,  by  not  coming  nearer  than  9  or  10  fathoms;  by 

ivlijch precaution,  they  will  avoid  the  Amboroo  Bank,  the  shoals  of  Joal,  the 

-Red  Bsak,  Sc     In  1819,  a  flagstaff,  with  a  union  ^ack,  was  erected  on  tho 
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etstemmost  Bird  Island,  to  denote  the  pilot's  residence  for  the  river.  From 
heaee  to  the  town  of  Bathurst^  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  the  distance 
is  4  leagues.  Gape  St.  Mary  is  low,  appearing  like  a  plain,  but  rising  to- 
wards the  interior,  having  a  few  trees  and  one  house  upon  it  Betwean 
Banyan,  or  Bathurst  Point,  and  Barra  Point,  to  the  N.E.,  the  river  is  only  ^ 
miles  wide,  it  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  From 
Banyan  Point  projects  a  dangerous  rocky  shelf,  named  St.  Maiy's  Shoal, 
which  extends  6  miles  N  by  W.  J  W.,  (N.N.W.  J  W.)  beuig  even  with  the 
water  on  the  ebb.  A  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  this  is  the  Middle  Ground ;  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  latter  is  the  African's  KnolL 
These  dangers  are  separated  by  deep  water  of  4  to  6  fathoms,  but  they  must 
all  be  left  on  the  starboard  side,  by  keeping  towards  the  eastern  shoro. 

The  following  instructions  for  entering  the  Gambia  are  by  Captain  Bel- 
cher, R.N.  When  the  pilots  are  absent  from  their  station  they  will  be  found 
of  service : — 

*'The  best  latitude  on  which  to  approach  the  entrance  of  Gambia  ill 
18**  33'  N.  The  first  soundings,  when  in  a  situation  to  look  out  for  Bird 
Island,  will  be  according  to  the  time  of  tide,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  softish  sand. 
Should  mud  be  founds  it  will  be  proper  to  edge  southerly  until  a  cast  of  sand, 
or  sand  and  mud  mixed,  be  obtained  which  will  be  on  the  extreme  limits  of 
tiie  bank,  and  about  IQ  miles  frcin  a  shoal  named  the  Middle  Ground,  but 
towards  the  southern  side  of  the  channel.  From  this  position  the  Convato* 
scent  House  on  Cape  St  Mary  will  be  visible,  and  Bird  Island  wiU  then  bear 
abont  E.N.E. ;  but  £.  by  N.  should  be  made  good  until  the  flag  staves  on 
that  island  can  be  clearly  discerned. 

About  the  same  time  that  Bird  Island  is  perceived,  a  romarkable  round- 
topped  tree  will  be  seen  on  the  mainland  to  the  eastward,  between  E.  by  S. 
and  E.  by  N. ;  it  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  of  the  pilots,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  chart  about  3  miles  inland  of  Booniadoo  Point.  Beforo  bearing  away 
for  the  channel,  this  tree  should  be  brought  to  bear  E.S.E.  i  E.,  and  Bird 
Island  staves  N.E.,  with  which  bearings  they  wiU  have  the  following  appear- 
ance, the  centre  of  the  rigged  sta£f  being  in  one  with  a  wild  plum  bu^.  The 
depth  there  will  be  4}  or  5  fathoms,  at  low  water. 

BiggedStafi    Black  Staff. 


Bird  Island.    Plum  Bush  in  olie  with  Rigged  Flag  Staff,  N.E. 

From  thence  steer  directly  for  the  tree,  or  keep  it  just  over  the  port  cat- 
head, until  the  two  staves  on  Bird  Island  are  in  one,  about  N.  by  W. 

The  mouth  of  Jinnak  Creek,  will  now  be  clearly  seen  to  the  left  of  the 
tree ;  and  the  two  projecting  points  of  sand,  A  and  C,*  on  its  northern  shore, 
in  one  with  the  intermediate  projection  from  the  southern  shore  B,  as  shown 
in  the  chart,  and  bearing  about  E.  ^  N.,  will  clear  the  African  Knoll  to  the 
northward.  Pilots  seldom  attempt  the  channel  to  the  southward  of  the 
African  Knoll  in  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet.     Before  bearing  u^  ioit 


*  See  Chart  of  the  RlTer. 
K 
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tiie  chaimel,  the  line  of  the  two  staves  on  Bird  Island  rnuBt  be  crossed  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Black  Staff  brought  clearly  to  the  left,  or  westward  of  the 
Bigged  Staff. 

Another  confirmatory  remark  in  clear  weather  (when  within  the  Knoll)  will 
be  Cape  St  Mary  appearing  as  below,  and  bearing  nearly  S.  W.  by  W.  }  W. 
If  carefully  watched,  the  point  on  this  cape  on  which  the  Convalescent  House 
U  situated  will  suddenly  change  its  appearance,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
shutting  out  a  low  sandy  beach  (which  before  rendered  the  point  undefined) 
•o  aa  to  become  a  distinct  point  with  the  trees  to  the  horizon. 

ConnJetoent  Horn*. 


O^e  8L  M117,  beuing  B.W.  bj  W.  1 W. 

Being  now  nearly  within  the  African  Knoll,  the  vessel  may  be  steered  for 
Barra  Point  till  past  the  Middle  Groimd.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  both 
the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  main  stream,  as  well  as  of  the  creeks,  bear  distinctly 
towards  the  Middle  Ground  and  African  Knoll,  and  therefore  the  Black 
Staff  on  Bird  Island  must  be  still  carefully  kept  open  to  the  westward  of 
the  other,  as  before  directed.  The  tendency  of  tJiose  staffs  to  close,  or  not, 
will  always  show  the  actual  set  of  the  tide.  The  Middle  Ground  having  been 
tfaufi  passed,  and  the  lead  kept  going,  steer  so  as  to  keep  Barra  Point 
flag-staff  open  on  the  port  bow,  and  not  to  shoal  the  water  under  6  fatlionis, 
till  Bathurst  flag-staff  is  clearly  visible.  When  it  hears  about  S.  by  W.  ^  W. 
It  may  be  safely  brought  over  the  starboard  cathead. 

Should  the  flood  be  running,  hear  in  mind  that  abreast  of  Bathurst  it 
aveeps  up  rapidly,  therefore  clew  up  and  prepare  for  anchoring  east  of  the 
staff.  The  best  berth  is  in  12  fathoms,  with  the  back  and  outline  of  the  fort 
•bowing  as  the  enter  objects,  and  just  clear  of  the  merchant  vessels. 

Nearer  to  the  fort  the  holding-ground  is  bad,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
tuling  on  the  beach,  as  it  is  steep-to,  and  a  vessel  may  ride  at  the  extremity 
of  her  scope,  within  60  yards  of  the  fort  without  touching. 

The  preceding  directions  are  given  to  enable  the  mariner  to  enter  this 
river  without  the  assistance  of  pilots,  who  sometimes  delay  coming  off ;  but 
MB  they  have  been  lately  placed  under  better  regulations,  more  regularity  may 
be  expect«d. 

The  black  additicmal  staff  on  Bird  Island  was  erected  in  the  year  1 83 1  aa 
a  mark  for  the  African  KnoU,  and  bears  from  the  other  S.  by  E.  }  E.  (or  S. 
81°  E.,  true)  310  yards,  K  this  bearing-line  be  continued  it  will  cut  tho 
northern  CKlrentity  of  the  African  Knoll,  and  pass  very  close  to  the  eastern 
elbow  of  the  Middle  Ground,  but  it  will  then  clear  all  dangers  up  to  Barra 
Point.  The  old  staff  is  white,  and  has  a  topmast.  The  new,  black,  witliout 
topmast.  When  clearly  seen,  and  within  4  or  6  miles,  if  the  black  one  be 
kept  well  open  to  the  right  of  the  other,  as  in  the  view,  the  vessel  will  be 
clear  of  danger;  and  so  long  as  the  lead  gives  mud,  the  channel  is  always  safe. 

Water  is  procured  at  Bathurst,  but  only  by  the  consent  of  the  merchants, 
all  the  wella  being  private ;  but  none  obtained  here  can  be  pronounced  good, 
*xeept  for  eulinaij  purposes.    Better  water  may  he  had  at  Jillifree.     Wood 
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tilso  is  obtained  at  Jillifree ;  or  may  be  purchased  at  Bathurst  with  less  risk, 
and  better  calculated  for  a  lasting  supply^-probably  in  the  end  cheaper  than 
employing  the  crew.  Provisions  are  as  plentiful  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
toasts  ftod  there  is  a  tolerable  market  every  day  at  10  a.m.,  at  Bathurst,  about 
ftOO  yards  to  the  westward  of  the  staff." 

To  mark  the  channel  into  the  Gambia  still  more  distinctly.  Government 
has  recently  sent  out  two  large  buoys — one  (black  with  a  staff  and  ball)  to  be 
moored  with  chains  at  the  western  side  of  the  African  Knoll,  and  the  other 
(white)  on  the  eastern  elbow  of  the  Middle  Ground. 

In  1826,  Captain  Owen,  R.N.,  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the  River  Gam- 
bia, from  whence  it  appears  that  3  miles  above  Fort  James  it  is  2^  miles  in 
breadth,  it  then  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  10  miles  to  Moota  Point,  on 
the  south  shore,  leaving  a  creek,  named  Jukarda,  on  the  north  side,  and  has  a 
depth,  in  mid-channel,  of  4^,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms.  A  line  of  coast  one  mile 
in  breadth,  and  40  miles  in  length,  terminating  at  Jukarda  Creek,  was  ceded 
to  the  British  government,  by  the  native  chiefs,  in  1826,  the  small  settlements 
of  Albreda  alone  excepted.  From  Jukarda  Creek  the  river  piu^ues  an  easterly 
course,  alternately  shoaling  and  increasing  in  deptli  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Captain  Owen  s  survey  comprehends  a  distance  of  190  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  exhibits  the  depths  of  water  as  far  as  Pisanca, 
where,  in  the  diy  season,  the  tide  rises  3  feet :  at  Pisanca  are  the  ruins  of  a 
&etory. 

About  14  miles  S,W.  by  W.,  from  the  pitch  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  are  the  Ton- 
gui  Bocks  and  Shoal  which  run  out  about  5  miles  from  Bald  Cape ;  from 
tiience  to  Cape  Roxo  it  is  20  leagues,  along  which  you  may  run  in  safety  in 
the  dark,  keeping  in  6  or  7  fathoms  to  avoid  the  bank  that  extends  one  league 
from  the  shore.  There  are  four  rivers  before  you  reach  Cape  Roxo,  the 
aouthemmost  of  which,  Casamanza,  is  the  only  one  accessible,  having  2  or  8 
fathoms  at  the  entrance,  with  rocks  on  each  side ;  the  land  about  the  cape  is 
low,  with  a  sandy  beach,  near  which  are  several  tufts  of  a  remarkably  red 
colour.  From  Cape  Roxo  the  coast  trends  E.S.E.  to  the  River  Cacheo,  the 
navigation  of  which  is  much  impeded  by  the  numerous  shoals,  named  the 
Cacheo  banks  and  Falulo  breakers ;  and  here  commence  the  various  shoals, 
channels,  and  islands  of  the  Bissagos  Archipelago. 

BIB8AO0B  ABCHIPELAGO.— The  Jeba  CHANNEL  is  formed  on  the  north  side 
by  the  main,  which  is  intersected  by  the  several  rivers  of  Cacheo,  Jatt,  Bassi, 
and  Bissao,  thus  dividing  it  into  islands,  of  all  of  which  the  land  is  low. 
Near  the  S.W.  end  of  Jatt,  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Roxo,  is  a  small  conspicuous 
island,  named  Cayo,  being  bold-to,  and  appearing,  on  an  easterly  bearing,  like 
three  islands,  perceived  to  be  connected  by  a  flat  on  a  nearer  approach ;  it  is 
well  wooded,  and  may,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen  4  or  6  leagues,  consequently 
serving  as  a  useful  land-mark.  At  6  leagues  more  to  the  eastward  (E.S.E.) 
off  the  S.E.  end  of  Jatt  are  several  islets,  named  the  Ancoras,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  western  side  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  extremity  or 
N.W.  part  of  the  Bissagos  Shoals  is  composed  of  hard  sand.  From  this  ex- 
tremity the  bank  and  isles  extend  to  the  southward  and  south-eastward  23 
leagues,  towards  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  flat,  which 
is  from  12  to  6  leagues  in  breadtli,  is  interspersed  vnth  banks  above  and 
under  water,  and  islands,  either  dry  or  marshy,  the  detail  of  which  is  very 
little  known. 

Vessels  jbound  for  the  Jeba,  or  Bissao  channel,  and  having  made  Cape 
Boxo  towards  the  evening,  should  come  to  anchor,  bringing  tbft  ^«^^\ft\s««t 
North.     The  outer  part  of  the  Falulo  Breakers  bears  itoTi\\ictvcft  ^.Xy^^. 
(S.S.E.  i  B.)  distant  17i  miles,  lying  to  the  south-westN^faxd  ol  C»w^<^'Ci  "^jin w 
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and  extend  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  direction,  having  6  to  4  fathoms  close 
to  them.  Your  course,  2  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Roxo  is  S.W.  by  W. 
i  W.  (S.W.)  for  la  miles,  then  haul  up  on  the  port  tack,  as  at  this  distance 
the  depth  increases ;  afterwards  steer  S.  J  W.  (S.  by  E.)  until  you  reach  the 
latitude  of  about  11®  45'  or  IV  47',  in  a  depth  of  6 J  fathoms,  muddy  ground. 
Here  you  enter  the  Jeba  Channel,  and  having  run  E.S.E.  ^  E.  (East)  12 
leagues,  you  reach  the  south  end  of  Cayo,  the  trees  on  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  may  be  seen  a  considerable  distance. 

The  space  to  the  northward  of  this  track  is  replete  with  banks,  which  ex- 
tend to  die  main  shore,  but  those  of  Falulo  are  the  only  ones  which  break 
constantly.  The  depth  of  water,  in  the  latter  course,  will  be  found  regular 
from  7  to  9  fjEithoms,  muddy  bottom  ;  it  may  be  further  observed  that  in 
entering  the  great  channel,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to  keep  towards  the 
northern  banks  than  those  on  the  south  side,  as  the  latter  are  close-to,  where- 
as, by  a  constant  use  of  the  lead,  you  will  have  due  notice  of  approaching  the 
former. 

The  Qreat  Channel,  on  ^  Meridian  of  the  Islet  Cayo,  is  about  4  leagues  in 
breadth,  which  is  again  divided  into  three  channels,  by  means  of  two  banks 
of  shallow  water ;  the  northernmost  of  these  is  named  the  Bank  of  Cayo, 
having  a  depth  of  only  10  feet  on  it,  and  lying  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
islet  of  that  name ;  it  is  rather  narrow  from  north  to  south,  but  its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  5  miles.  The  best  of  the  three  channels  is  to  the 
northward  of  this  bank,  in  which  are  fr#m  7  to  9  fathoms.  Two  miles  to  tlie 
southward  of  the  Cayo  Bank  lies  the  Bank  of  Carasche,  being  divided  by  a 
depth  of  9  fathoms :  it  lies  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  foimer,  and  ex- 
tends about  the  same  distance,  namely,  5  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
Carasche  Bank  breaks  continually,  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water ;  it  is 
distant  about  4  miles  to  the  northward  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  but 
Hie  channel  between  is  of  an  irrregular  depth,  and  the  bottom  bad.  Carasche 
Island  forms  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Channel. 

Having  arrived  to  the  eastward  of  the  banks  above  mentioned,  and  intend- 
ing to  proceed  for  the  settlement  of  Bissao,  steer  S.E.  ^  S.  (S.  60^"  E.)  5 
leagues  along  the  island  of  Jatt  to  its  S.E.  point,  having  some  trees  upon  it, 
and  appearing  somewhat  higher  than  the  land  thereabout ;  from  hence  steer 
E.S.E.  (E.  5**  S.)  6  leagues,  passing  successively  the  Ancoras  Islets,  die  chan- 
nel between  Jatt  and  Bassi,  and  the  south  part  of  the  last  island,  on  one  side ; 
while,  on  the  other,  you  will  cross  a  large  bay,  formed  by  the  Islands  Carasvhe 
andCerballe ;  leave  the  Parroquet  Islands  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  finally 
reach  within  a  league  of  the  west  side  of  Bissao  Island.  From  the  S.W.  end 
of  tfie  latter  to  Bonn  (hereafter  described)  the  course  is  E.  ^  N.  (E.  20°  N.) 
running  parallel  with  the  Island  of  Bissao,  and  passing  several  shoal  patches 
of  4  and  4^  fathoms. 

Bonn«  or  Bourbon,  is  an  islet  to  the  southward  of  the  town  of  Bissao  ;  two 
miles  above  it  is  another,  named  King's  Isles,  and  7  miles  from  it,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  is  Areas,  an  islcuid  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chamiel 
to  Bio  Grande,  and  is  the  disdnguishing  mark  for  it. 

In  proceeding  towards  Bonn,  St.  Martin's  point  of  Bissao,  3^  miles  W.  ^ 
S.  (W.S.W.)  from  the  former,  must  be  avoided,  by  giving  it  a  berth  of  a  mile 
and  a  half;  being  within  3  miles  of  Bonn,  bring  it  to  bear  N.N.E.  ^  E.  and 
steer  direcdy  towards  it,  passing  about  200  fathoms  to  the  eastward :  from 
hence  proceed  between  King's  Island  and  the  fort,  keeping  nearer  the  latter, 
and  anchor  in  6  to  8  fiftthoms,  soft  muddy  bottom.  The  Road  of  Bissao  lies 
/a  the  piiacipal  stream  of  the  river  Jeba,  between  the  eastern  side  of  the 
islmnd  and  King  a  Island  opposite,  and  is  perfecdy  safe  and  well  sheltered. 
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The  fort  stands  100  fathoms  from  the  beach,  about  300  paces  to  the  south- 
ward of  which  is  the  watering-place ;  the  water,  though  reckoned  wholesome, 
18  ]io#i^reeable  to  the  taste,  and,  previous  to  its  being  drank,  should  be  acidu- 
lated, or  purified  by  red-hot  shot. 

The  Winds  in  the  Great  Channel  of  the  Bissagos  nearly  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land,  and  vary  their  course  according  to  that  of  the  channel.  In 
the  Great  Channel  they  vary  from  West  to  North ;  while  at  the  anchorage  of 
Bissao  they  commonly  blow  from  the  S.W.,  except  in  the  morning,  when  they 
wre  fix>m  the  northward.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  June 
and  continues  about  5  months,  they  blow  from  the  S.E.,  with  the  tornados, 
the  same  as  on  the  coast,  and,  then,  passing  round  by  the  south,  retium  to 
the  northward. 

Anchoraob. — ^A  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere  in  the  Great  Channel,  the 
bottom  being  of  soft  mud  and  excellent  holding-ground,  with  the  exception  of 
one  place  at  2^  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  isle  Jatt ;  here  the  depth  is 
from  20  to  22  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  of  coarse  gravel.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  channel  the  depth  vaiies  from  13  to  6  fathoms,  without  any  sudden 
alteration 

TIDES. — The  usual  prevMling  currents  on  the  coast,  to  the  northward  of 
Gape  Boxo,  are  found  to  be  completely  changed  on  passing  this  cape.  They 
have  here  no  longer  one  only  direction ;  and,  in  all  the  channels  of  the  Bis- 
aagos,  are  superseded  by  tides,  which  are  more  or  less  regular.  Those  in  the 
Jeba,  or  Great  Channel  are  perfectly  so.  Westward  of  the  Isle  Cayo  the 
flood  sets  S.E.,  and  the  ebb  N.W.,  each  six  hours,  or  nearly  so,  with  itie  ex- 
ception that  the  current  gradually  assumes  these  directions,  requiring  nearly 
an  hour  from  the  change,  before  it  is  completely  settled  in  its  course.  The 
flood  generally  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  southward.  The 
greatest  difference  which  has  yet  been  observed  between  the  high  and  low 
water  marks  is  8  feet ;  and,  at  the  equinoctial  full  moon,  the  rate  of  the  flood 
and  ebb  is  about  one  mile  and  two-fifths  an  hour ;  at  other  times  it  never  ex- 
ceeds one  mile.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Channel,  which  is  6  leagues 
to  the  westward,  and  on  the  parallel  of  the  Island  of  Cayo  it  is  high  water, 
at  fiill  and  change,  at  9h.  15m. 

From  the  meridian  of  Cayo,  and  as  far  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Bonn,  the 
stream  follows  the  direction  of  the  cliannel ;  and  here  the  tides  are  regular. 
It  is  not  known  that  the  length  of  the  ebb  exceeds  that  of  the  flood.  The 
greatest  rate  of  either  never  exceeds  2|  miles  per  hour,  in  spring  tides ;  and 
the  rise  is  found  to  be  8  feet,  as  outside  the  channel.  On  the  meridian  of 
Cayo  it  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  llh.  Before  Bissao  the  rate 
of  the  highest  tides  never  exceeds  2*6  miles  per  hoiu* ;  and  the  mean  rise 
is  7i  feet.  It  is  high  water,  at  fiill  and  change,  at  the  anchorage  of  Bissao, 
at  12h.  dOm. 

BIO  GRANDE. — ^Besides  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  are  the  largest  rivers 
of  Senegambia,  the  comitry  south  of  the  Gambia  is  drained  by  two  rivers, 
which  are  navigated  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouth ;  these  are 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nunez,  or  Kakoondee.* 

The  Rio  Grande  is  stated  to  originate  on  tlie  western  declivity  of  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  waters  from  the  eastern  slope  of  which  form  the  most  re- 
mote branch  of  tlie  Gambia,  near  10°  N.  lat,  and  11°  W.  long.  As  far  as  its 
course  lies,  within  the  mountain  region,  it  is  joined  by  numerous  tributaries, 
among  which,  however,  the  Coomba  only  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  its 
course  is  rapid.  Before  it  leaves  the  moimtain  region  it  is  said  to  form  o.  ^ 
cataract,  near  13°  20'  W.  long.,  and  from  this  pomt  Aowtv>w%x^^  >(Sciftfv\^T  \& 

♦  iSee  the  Note  -f  a*  page,  li&. 
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navigable  for  river-boats.  At  a  distance,  exceeding  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  river  divides  into  several  branches.  That  branch  which  continues  to  flow 
in  a  western  direction  is  commonly  named,  on  our  maps,  Rio  Grande,  btft  the 
native  name  is  Butolah.  Small  vessels  may  ascend  it  as  far  as  Bolola,  a  short 
distance  below  the  bifurcation.  Its  mouth  is  opposite  to  Bulama  Island, 
which  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Bissagos,  or  Bijooga  Islands.  That  arm 
which  runs  northward,  from  the  point  where  the  bifurcation  takes  place,  is 
named  Jeba  river.  Having  continued  in  that  direction  about  50  miles  it 
turns  westward,  and  divides  again  at  the  Portugese  settlement  of  the  same 
name.  This  branch  is  navigable,  for  small  vessels,  from  Jeba  to  the  sea,  and 
for  large  vessels  from  a  point  about  5  miles  above  Bissao.  The  most  nor- 
thern arm,  which  is  named  the  Cacheo  river,  is  navigable,  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  10  feet  water,  to  the  settlements  of  Cacheo  ;  and  for  smaller 
ones  much  farther.  As  the  country  between  these  arms  is  exceedingly  low, 
and  its  soil  mostly  consists  of  alluvium,  which  is  inundated  for  some  months 
in  the  year,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  niunber  of  minor  channels,  by  which 
the  principal  branches  of  the  rivers  are  united. 

The  Eastern  Channel  or  that  of  Bio  Grande,  branches  into  the  Jeba  Chan- 
nel to  the  westward  of  Areas  Island.  Its  west  side  is  formed  by  a  flat  extend- 
ing to  the  eastward  of  the  Panroquet  and  Galinha  Islands,  and  the  bank  which 
joins  these  to  the  Hog  Islands  and  that  of  Kanyabac.  Its  eastern  bank  is 
formed  by  the  islands  of  Areas  and  Bulama,  with  the  banks  that  connect 
them.  Being  intersected  by  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande,  it  again  com- 
mences at  Bossessame,  and  forms  a  chain  of  reefs  as  far  as  the  island  Yom- 
bere  :  the  channel  is  here  divided  into  two  branches  by  a  bank,  4  leagues  in 
extent  from  north  to  south,  on  which  are  several  islets  and  breakers,  with 
Cavalho  and  Honey  Islands,  and  Pullam,  which  lies  to  the  soutliward  of  the 
latter.  The  western  or  main  channel  is  boimded,  on  the  west  side,  by  part 
of  Grange  island,  and  a  chain  of  reefs  running  S.S.W.  from  it. 

Large  vessels  proceeding  for  the  channel  of  Rio  Grande,  from  the  nortli- 
ward,  must  observe  that  a  bar  shelters  the  S.W.  part  of  Areas  Isle,  termi- 
nating at  the  distance  of  4  miles,  by  a  rocky  bank,  forming  part  of  the  bar, 
over  which  are  only  3  fathoms  at  low  water.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
avoided,  bring  the  island  to  bear  E.  J  N.  (E.N.E.)  and  steer  so  as  to  keep  tlie 
western  point  of  Bulama  island  South,  (S.  17°  E.)  imtilyou  reach  within  two 
miles  of  it ;  from  hence,  if  you  intend  going  to  the  souUiward,  keep  towards 
the  middle  of  the  strait,  formed  by  Bulama  and  Galinha  Islands.  Vessels 
bound  to  the  northward,  and  having  brought  Areas  E.  i  N,,  should  steer 
N.  by  E.  \  E.  (North)  until  she  has  passed  the  parallel  in  which  it  lies.  The 
west  end  of  Bulama,  or  Boolam,  may  be  approached  within  a  mile ;  the 
course  from  hence  is  S.  by  E.  \  E.  (S.  86**  E.)  3|  leagues,  crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  Bulama  from  Bossessame,  and 
keeping  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  half>tide  banks  to  the  S.E.  of  Ga- 
linha, The  depths  in  this  track  vary  from  30  to  10  and  8  fathoms  ;  bottom 
chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Bulama  is  well  wooded  and  of  moderate  height.  It  has  some  well-shel- 
tered roadsteads,  affording  safe  anchorage ;  that  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  is- 
land has  a  depth  of  20  fathoms,  and  although  the  tide  rises  12  to  15  feet,  the 
sea  Is  generally  smooth,  and  the  landing  easy.  Here  fresh  water  ijiay  be  pro- 
cured abundantly. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bossessame,  steering  South  3  leagues,  will 

carry  you  to  Kanyabac  Island,  in  a  depth  of  8  to  20  fathoms,  red  sand  and 

abells.     To  the  westward  of  this  track  are  the  Hog  Islands,  four  in  number  ; 

/^&  norh  em  most,  Corett,  appearing  remarkable,  being  covered  with  large 
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trees.  The  eastern  side  of  Kanyabac  may  safely  be  approached  within  a 
mile,  in  6  to  10  fathoms.  The  S.E.  point  of  the  island,  named  Barel,  is  high 
and  bold,  to  the  westward  of  which  is  a  small  cove  named  Manel,  where  the 
bottom  is  good,  but  the  depth  shallow.  A  course  S.W.  J  S.  (S.  30®  W.)  18 
miles,  will  take  you  two  miles  off  the  western  side  of  a  very  extensive  bank, 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Cavalho  island,  in  10  to  20  fiEtthoms.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  course,  a  similar  distance,  you  will  reach  the  eastern  shore 
of  Orango  island ;  and  also  breakers,  which  stretch  more  than  two  leagues 
off  to  the  S.W.  of  it.  Any  course  from  hence,  between  S.S.E.  and  S.W. 
by  W.  (S.E.  i  S.  and  S.W.  |  S.)  will  lead  clear  of  all  danger,  and  out  to  sea. 

Kanyabac  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  higher  towards  the  south  than  the 
north  end.  Quango  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  Bissagos.  Its  eastern 
part  is  not  very  high ;  its  S.E.  point  is  named  Cape  Cameleon,  and  is  re- 
markable  from  several  spots  of  yellow  sand,  which  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  brown  appearance  of  the  coast.  Pullam  island  derives  its  name  from 
the  large  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  not  a  mile  in  extent  in  any 
direction,  and  is  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  shores  are  rocky,  and 
difficult  to  land  on,  from  the  heavy  surf  breaking  on  them.  It  is  bounded 
from  S.W.  to  E.S.E.  by  flats,  which  extend  4  miles,  and  are  constantly  dan- 
gerous for  large  vessels  to  approach  near  it. 

H.M.S.  Leven  arrived  on  the  21st  of  April,  1821,  off  the  Bijooga  islands, 
and  anchored  between  Yomber  and  Orango ;  upon  the  latter  many  natives 
and  herds  of  cattle  were  seen.  On  the  following  day  the  Leven  grounded 
upon  the  shoal,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  east  shore  of  the  isle  Bawack,  be- 
tween Kanyabac  and  Orango,  where  she  lay  in  a  perilous  situation  until  the 
next  tide,  when  she  happily  got  off.  The  idea  we  had  been  led  to  form  of  these 
islands  was  extremely  eiToneous ;  as,  instead  of  being  low  and  marshy,  with 
scarcely  a  channel  for  boats  between  their  muddy  shores,  we  found  them  a 
cluster  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  inviting  islands,  with  moderately 
high  and  bold  shores,  separated  by  deep  water,  and  containing  many  fine 
harbours ;  most  of  them  being  inhabited,  and  each  village  having  its  inde- 
pendent ruler.  According  to  the  customs  of  these  people,  every  vessel 
stranded  upon  their  shores  is  forfeited  to  the  chiefs  or  people ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  considered  that  they  had  a  just  claim  to  the  Leven,  when  she 
lay  grounded  near  Bawack. 

Extract  from  the  Nautical  Magazine,  page  207,  vol  2.  "  The  principal  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  Bijooga  Indians  is  avarice,  which  can  only  be 
gratified  by  the  possession  of  whatever  they  see.  By  their  importimate  de- 
mands, and  the  manner  in  which  they  received  anything  given  to  them,  they 
seem  to  believe  that  the  visits  of  strangers  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  presents.  They  received  a  few  baubles  from  us  with  some  expression 
of  pleasure  in  their  features,  but  thought  of  no  return,  and  seemed  to  consi- 
der the  presents  as  at  matter  of  course.  During  the  last  forty  years  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  advanced  one  step  in  civilization.  Their  treatment  of 
strangers,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  their  islands,  will  long  pei^etuate 
their  barbarous  condition.  An  inordinate  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  is 
the  spring  of  all  their  actions,  and  kindles  frequent  animosities.  The 
slightest  provocation  occasions  dispute  ;  the  least  unintentional  wrong  must 
be  redressed.  The  nobler  attributes  of  our  nature  are  unknown  to  them,  and 
their  minds  are  alienated  from  all  moral  improvement.  Pretexts  for  indulg- 
ing this  passion  will  never  be  wanting ;  the  restless  and  inflammable  tempers 
of  the  Bijoo*(as  will  always  lead  them  to  detect  or  occasion  some  ca^^'sj^  ^\ 
offence,  and  the  objects  of  their  revenge  vfill  be  >Na\A\i^dL  %Si^'^\)x^fia<^^^>^^*^cd^ 
most  vigorous  atonement  shall  have  been  madtt.  -  * 
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In  justice  to  them,  however,  it  must  be  ohsened,  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  'always  beini  treated  fairly  by  the  few 
white  people  with  whom  they  have  had  intercourse  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  their  history  would  discover  much  that  might  be  adduced  in  extenuation 
of  their  singular  planners.  It  is  said  that  the  first  white  man  who  visited 
Eanyabac  imposed  on  the  natives ;  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for 
their  behaviour  to  strangers.  The  result  is,  that  they  are  insincere  and  un- 
just in  their  communications, — one  which  often  obtains  among  people  of 
more  pretensions  to  civilization. 

The  Winds  in  the  eastern  channel  are  generally  light  in  the  fine  season, 
particularly  in  the  morning  and  evening.  They  set  in  gradually  in  the  after- 
noon, and  almost  blow  constantly  from  S.S.W.  round  by  West,  to  N.N.W.  ; 
they  remain  but  a  short  time  at  any  intermediate  point,  and  soon  follow  the 
direction  of  the  land,  which  trends  nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  During 
the  rainy  season,  easterly  winds  are  prevalent,  to  which  period  winds  from 
this  quarter  are  entirely  limited. 

The  Tides  are  as  regular  in  the  eastern  as  in  the  Jeba  or  Great  Channel. 
The  length  of  the  ebb  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flood ;  the  former  sets  to  the 
northward,  the  latter  to  the  southward ;  but  the  different  points  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom,  affect  those  directions.  The  mean 
rise  of  the  tide  is  from  12  to  15  feet.  The  strength  of  the  stream  varies 
according  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  channel,  being  greater  where  it  is 
confined  than  in  the  wider  parts ;  it  is,  consequently,  more  considerable  in 
the  strait  of  Bulama,  and  the  Honey  Island  channel,  than  in  any  odier  part. 
Nevertheless,  it  seldom  exceeds  ^  miles  per  hour,  but  is  frequently  as  much 
as  two,  at  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Pullam  Island.  It  is  high  water,  at 
fiill  and  change,  at  lOh.  15m. 

The  coast,  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  shoal  and  danger- 
ous to  some  extent  from  the  land.  Eight  leagues  8.E.  f  S.  (S.E.  i  E.)  from 
Pullam  Island,  is  the  rocky  bank  of  Alcatras,  on  which  is  a  small  islet  50  feet 
high,  surrounded  by  breakers,  with  reefs  two  miles  in  extent,  botli  from  die 
N.W.  and  S.E.  Between  Alcatras  and  the  River  Nunez  there  is  anotlier 
dangerous  reef,  named  by  Captain  Owen,  in  18i26,  the  Conflict  Reef,  the 
western  side  of  which  is  14  miles,  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Alcatras,  and  its 
breadth  each  way  is  between  3  and  4  miles.  Two  other  rocky  banks  lie 
within  a  distance  of  8  miles  to  the  southward,  having  a  depth  of  r2  to  16 
fathoms,  near  the  most  southern  extremity,  distant  about  30  leagues  W.S.W. 
from  the  entrance  of  the  River  Nunez. 

THE  BIVEB  NUNEZ,  or,  as  it  is  named  by  the  natives,  Kakoondie,  is  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  previously  mentioned.  Its  whole  course  probably 
does  not  exceed  250  miles,  while  the  Rio  Grande  runs  more  than  400  ;  but 
it  offers  a  safe  navigation  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  hills  which  separates  Senegambia  from  Sierra  Leone,  near  13°  W. 
longitude,  and  its  general  direction,  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  course,  is  to 
the  west,  and  the  remainder  to  the  west  of  south.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  full  of  rapids  and  falls.  It  becomes  navigable,  for  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  above  the  settlement  of  Debucko  or  Rebucko,  and  up  to  this 
place  the  tide  ascends.  From  this  place  downward,  the  geneml  depth  of  the 
river  may  be  stated  at  2^  to  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of 
about  1*2  feet  The  river  has  three  channels  at  its  mouth,  two  of  which  are 
navigated  by  vessels.  The  northern  admits  only  vessels  drawing  less  than 
12  feet,  but  the  southern  may  be  entered  by  large  ships.  They  are  separated 
Jhom  one  another  by  an  island  named  Sandy  Island.  The  low  country,  near 
ite  mouth,  is  uninhnbited  for  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  first  settlement, 
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Wilkeria,  ooeurs  at  the  distance  of  70  miles  from  the  sea,  measured  along 
the  course  of  the  river. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  Nunez  should  make  the  land  in  lO""  31'  N.,  or,  if 
coming  from  the  southward,  should,  at  least,  not  advance  into  less  than  7 
Cskthoms,  till  in  that  latitude.  They  will  then  approach  the  river,  steering  £. 
i  S.  (N.  76**  E.)  through  regular  soundings  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
chiefly,  that  Yrith  a  flood  tide,  there  is  a  dangerous  rocky  flat  on  tlie  starboard 
beam,  going  in ;  while,  on  the  other  dband,  a  vessel  may  play  with  the  edge  of 
the  breakers  on  the  point  of  Sandy  Island  on  the  larboard  side.  The  con- 
stant warning,  also,  *'  Keep  in  mud,"  which  is  familiar  in  all  channels  along 
this  coast,  should  be  here  especially  kept  in  mind. 

The  following  are  the  directions  given  for  it  by  Lieutenant  Bold,  but  they 
most  be  used  with  caution  : — "  When  Cove  point  (the  N.W.  side  of  the  en- 
trance) heel's  about  N.W.,  and  the  south  point  on  its  opposite  bank  East,  you 
will  be  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  in  a  fair  way  for  the  river.  Due  south  of  the  last- 
mentioned  point  there  are  breakers,  and  a  shoal  6  miles  in  breadth,  some 
parts  dry  at  low  water.  Sailing  in,  keep  over  witliin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
south  point,  for  the  river  is  interspersed  witli  banks,  to  nearly  5  miles  from 
the  opposite  side.  From  hence  to  North  Point,  the  entrance  to  Talagos 
Biver,  it  is  2  leagues,  with  a  channel  of  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms ;  but  between 
which  there  is  a  shoal  to  be  avoided,  by  not  bringing  the  Noith  point  to  bear 
farther  north  than  E.N.E.  The  channel  there  is  only  one  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  but  good  anchorage  round  the  point  in  5  fathoms,  abreast  of  the  river. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Nunez  it  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  11, 
with  a  rise  of  9  feet.  The  river  is  navigable  10  leagues  up,  for  vessels  of  bur- 
then, the  least  water  being  3  fathoms  over  the  flats  opposite  the  river  Talagos. 
The  Biver  Nunez  has  been  known  as  a  place  of  trade  in  ivory,  where,  as  at 
the  Bivers  Pongo,  Dembra,  &c.,  it  is  very  abundant." 

A  Huall  isle,  called  Young  Gonzales,  lies  about  5  miles  to  the  eastward 
from  the  regular  entrance  of  the  Bio  Nunez.  It  is  the  southernmost  of 
three,  having  channels  commimicating  with  the  Nunez ;  and  about  5  miles 
true  east  from  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Cappatches.  From  Young  Gon- 
zales a  long  dangerous  flat  of  rocky  ledges,  gravel  and  sand,  extends  S.W. 
(by  compass)  nearly  six  miles.  At  low  water,  a  patch,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  has  over  it  only  six  feet  of  water.  The  Cappatches  is  a 
trading  river,  but  shallow,  and  frequented  only  by  boats,  or  vessels  not  draw- 
ing more  than  4  feet  of  water. 

CAPE  VEBGA. — ^About  9  J  leagues  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Nunez  is 
Cape  Yerga,  which  is  a  low  point.  The  high  mountains,  S  leagues  inland 
to  the  norUiward  of  the  cape,  will  serve  to  recognise  this  part  of  t£e  coast,  as 
they  may  be  seen  15  leagues  distant  Thus  bearing  East,  (E.N.E.  ^  E.)  are 
they  equally  useful  to  ships  bound  to  the  Bio  Nunez,  which,  witli  this  bearing, 
will  clear  the  banks  lying  without  the  river,  at  6  or  more  leagues  to  the  south- 
we  s  tward 

BIO  PONGO.— About  7  leagues  S.S.E.  i  E.  (S.E.)  from  Cape  Verga  is 
the  enti-ance  to  Bio  Pongo,  which  forms  itself  into  several  channels,  each  im- 
peded by  a  bar  of  mud  or  sand.  The  best  of  these  is  over  the  Bissing,  or 
Mud  Bar,  which  extends  more  than  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  river.  On  its  nortli  side  are  6  feet,  about  tlie  middle  12  feet, 
and  on  the  south  side  8  or  9  feet,  at  low  water.  Two  hills  up  the  country, 
bearing  E.N.E.,  serve  as  a  mark  for  tlie  bar,  distinguished  also  by  a  grove  of 
palm  trees  on  the  north  side. 

To  sail  over  the  Mud  Bar,  get  the  river  open,  awd  «^^\  vcv'^rS^.V^^.^ 
keeping  the  two  hills,  which  are  moderately  \i\^,«^c«Xi\^'^V\\S^<^"^^'^^ 
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ibe  North  Point,  by  which  you  will  cany  4  fathoms  in  depth  at  high  water, 
or  2  fathoms  at  low  wat«r.  Anchor  in  T  or  8  fathoms,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  abreast  tho  palm  trees  on  the  larboard  hand,  which  trees  appear  to  ex- 
tend about  two  miles  in  length  ;  then  send  your  boat  up  the  river  for  a  pilot, 
or  fire  a  gun  twice  or  thrice,  at  int«rvals  of  about  an  hour,  and  in  all  proba- 
bili^  a  pUot  will  come  off  to  you.  If  bound  to  this  place  in  the  night, 
approach  no  nearer  than  to  the  depth  of  4  fathoms,  until  daylight  If  beat- 
ing in,  stand  no  farther  to  the  northward  than  to  bring  the  two  hills  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  points  of  the  river  ;  then  stand  to  the  southward  to 
S  and  Si  fathoms.  If  going  in,  with  a  fair  wind,  bring  the  north  point  of 
tlie  river,  with  its  palm  trees,  to  bear  N.E.,  and  run  in  with  it  bearing  N.E. 
by  E.  On  entering,  keep  on  the  south  side  within  the  bar,  as  the  flood-tide 
Bets  on  the  northern  breakers.  Should  you  here  have  If  fathoms,  you  need 
not  fear,  as  the  bottom  is  all  of  mud.  The  river  hence  lies  east  and  west, 
about  8  miles ;  and  its  depths,  in  mid-channel,  are  3,  4,  7.  8,  and  5  fathoms. 
The  Sand  Bar  is  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Mud  Bar,  and  its  entrance 
ig  more  intricato,  therefore  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  This  is, 
nevertheless,  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Pongo,  properly  so  called.  In  the  best 
flhannel,  at  the  entrance,  the  depth  is  13  feet  at  low  water,  and  within  it  are 
4  and  6  fathoms.  A  small  sand  bank  having  showed  just  above  water,  at 
hi^  tjde,  to  the  northward  of  the  Sand  Bar,  and  mangroves  having  taken 
root  on  it,  the  bank  consequently  increased,  and  the  natives  have  planted 
palm  trees  on  it.  There  is  said  to  be  a  passage  of  3  fathoms  to  the 
northward  of  this  islet.  Vessels  bound  to  die  Rio  Pongo  sometimes  make 
the  high  land  of  Cape  Vei^a,  and  sometimes  go  to  the  Isles  de  Los  for  a 

Eilot,  although  one  is  not  always  to  be  found  there.  Some  run  in  by  their 
ititude,  taking  care  to  sound  frequently,  as  soundings  extend  out  a  degree 
and  a  half  to  the  westward.  The  time  of  high  water  here,  on  the  full  and 
change,  is  9h  ;  the  rise  about  10  feet. 

DEMBIA  RIVER  is  distant  about  8  le^ues  to  the  aouth-eastnard  of  the 
Pongo.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the 
Portuguese  for  ivory.  Two  leagues  from  this  is  Sangaree  River,  and  SJ  miles 
to  the  soutli-westwu^  of  the  latter  is  Point  Tumbo.  Immediately  behind  the 
Biver  Sangaree  is  the  high  mountain  Kakulimah  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2910  feet ;  and  a  few  miles  inland  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river  is  Mount 


Ml  Kakoliniih  £.  i  N.  {mag.)  20  miles. 

Sonmba  or  Tkit-chin,  which  is  1706  feet  high.  These  mountains  can  be 
seen  all  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  are  considered  to  be  good  marks 
when  making  the  land. 

I8LBB  DB  LOS. — These  islands  are  about  16  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Siver  Sangaree.  The  largest  is  named  Tamara,  and  is  the  most  western  of 
tb«  group.     The  eoBtemmost,  oa  which  the  EngUsh  factory  was  estabUshed, 
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lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and  has  a  high  wood-crowned  hill  at  each  end, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  two  islands  at  a  distance.  Crawford's  Island 
lies  hetween  the  two  former,  and  three  smaller  islets  to  the  southward  com- 
plete the  cluster.  Tamara  may  he  seen  7  or  8  leagues  in  clear  weather ;  it  is 
moderately  high,  and  thickly  wooded,  in  shape  resembling,  a  crescent,  its  con- 
cavity to  tiie  S.E.  forming  several  good  anchorages  of  4  to  6  fathoms.  These 
roadsteads  may  be  entered  either  from  the  northward  or  the  soutllward, 
giving  the  points  of  the  island  a  berth  of  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile,  by  which 
the  Arethusa  Beef,  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  point,  will 
be  avoided.  Fresh  water  may  be  had  in  abundance,  from  a  spring  near  the 
principal  anchorage. 

The  easternmost,  or  Factory  Island,  is  4}  miles  in  length  ;  the  roadstead 
is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  very  safe  in  diy  weather ;  but  during  the  rainy 
and  tornado  season  tliere  is  little  security  beyond  that  of  the  goodness  of 
your  cables  and  anchors.  The  English  establishment  now  extends  to  Craw- 
ford's Island,  which  is  considerably  elevated ;  from  the  N.E.  of  this  island 
are  shoal  flats  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  they  are  one 
mile  in  breadth,  and  dry,  on  the  outer  edge,  at  low  water ;  in  every  other 
respect,  exce])t  Cooper's  Eocks  off  Shark  Island,  the  channel  through  the 
islands  is  perfectly  safe. 

The  Isles  de  Los  are  excessively  commodious  for  trade,  being  most  easy 
of  access,  and  commanding  a  communication  with  the  numerous  rivers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  Good  fishing  may  be  found  about  all  the  islands 
¥dth  the  seine,  and  an  abundance  of  turtle,  with  good  fresh  water.  From 
hence  Sangaree  Mount  is  plainly  seen  in  a  nortlierly  direction.  It  may  be 
an  useful  remark  fmther  to  observe,  that,  north  of  the  islands  from  the 
Gambia,  the  soimdings  are  all  sandy,  which  change  immediately  to  mud 
on  the  south. 

DiBECTlONS    FOR    SaILINO    FROM    CaPE    KoXO   TO  THE  ISLES  DE  LoS. By  the 

Baron  Boussin. — "  A  vessel  starting  from  a  point  at  4|  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Koxo,  which  will  be  a  little  witliout  the  meridian  of  17**  W.  to 
the  parallel  of  10°  40'  N.  will  be  outside  of  all  dangei*s.  From  hence  a 
coiu^e  S.E.  i  E.  (S.  68**  E.)  and  distance  08  leagues,  will  lead  her  to  the  west 
point  of  Tamai-a  Island.  On  this  course  the  soimdings  will  never  be  mider 
8  fathoms  until  near  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  those  on  the  first  coiu*se 
will  be  considerably  more.  From  the  parallel  of  Cape  Koxo  to  that  of  the 
western  breaker  11°  iiV  82"  N.,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  4  leagues  to  tlie 
westward  of  the  meridian  of  17°  the  depth  will  increase  progressively  from  8 
to  28  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  be  entirely  of  mud  This  remark  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  shew  that  a  vessel  is  not  far  to  the  soutliward  of  the  pai*allel  of 
the  Jeba,  or  Great  Cluuinel ;  she  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  be  more  tliari  ten  • 
miles  from  tlie  positions  already  given. 

From  this  point,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  10°  40'  N.,  the  bottom  is  nearly 
free  from  mud,  and  on  passing  to  the  soutliward  of  the  parallel  of  11*  20' 
very  slight  traces  of  it  remain,  but  ai'C  succeeded  by  a  bottom  of  fine  white 
saiid,  sand  and  gravel,  sand  and  broken  shells,  with  a  depth  var}4ng  from  12 
to  50  fathoms.  A  vessel  having  left  Cape  Boxo  imd  arrived  in  latitude  10° 
40',  may  thence  steer  a  direct  course  for  the  Isles  de  Los. 

The  S.W.  edge  of  the  Bissagos  follows  a  gentle  cun^e,  from  the  western 
breaker  as  far  as  the  southern  one,  tliat  of  La  Bayadere.  The  bottom  in  this 
part  presents  a  singular  peculiarity.  Amongst  the  fine  white  sand,  sand  and 
broken  shells,  sand  and  giavel,  of  which  it  is  most  frequently  composed^  a 
greenish  coloured  sand  is  sometimes  found.  TVi^i  vivi\\\3[\.  ^^i<ix^'ai&RSk  n^t^ 
gradually-  from  50  to  i)  iatiioms,  from  S.W.  to  'i^.Y*.    'I\ivi  tei\sx"eL\\Acx  vjJI  '^a* 
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course  to  the  Isles  de  Los  passes  over  deep  soundings,  as  much  as  50  fathoms, 
at  the  point  of  departui-e,  and  the  least  depth  is  12  fathoms. 
^  No  precise  rule  can  he  given  as  to  the  changes  in  the  depth  along  this 
track,  nor  as  to  the  various  nature  of  the  hottom.  It  is  known  only  that  the 
ground,  in  the  space  passed  over  hy  this  course,  seems  to  he  fiirrowed  with 
channels,  which,  commencing  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern 
channel  of  Bissagos,  diverge  toward  different  points  hetween  S.W.  and  S.S.E. 
Urue.  The  furrows  ahove  mentioned  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  the  regu- 
lar tides  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  ootlet  of  the  same  channel  is  partly  caused  by  that  river.  With  respect 
to  tilid  nature  of  the  bottom,  it  is  of  fine  sand,  in  some  places  mixed  with 
broken  shells,  small  pieces  of  brittle  rock,  and  gravel,  which  appeared  to  be 
only  a  covering  to  beds  of  a  whitish  volcanic  sandstone,  into  which  the  lance 
penetrated  but  three  or  four  inches,  and  did  not  hold.  A  muddy  bottom  is 
not  found  until  about  10  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Isles  de  Los,  and 
then  only  in  small  quantity,  till  within  a  very  short  distance  to  the  N.W.  of 
those  islands. 

Tides. — In  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jeba,  or  Great 
Channel  of  Bissagos,  either  to  the  northward  or  southward,  the  tides  lose 
their  regularity.  This  interruption  in  the  tides  is  evident  in  going  to  the 
southward,  as  at  a  few  miles  south  of  the  parallel  of  the  western  breaker 
11*  31'  32"  N.,  they  are  no  longer  perceptible,  even  on  the  edge  of  the  Bissa- 
gos. No  decided  course  of  the  current  was  ascertained  to  exist,  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  waters  have  a  greater  inclination  to  flow  to  the 
southwflj^  than  to  the  northward  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  follows  the 
direction  of  the  winds  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Archipelago,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom found  to  be  considerable." 

COAST  CONTINUED.— Between  the  Isles  de  Los  and  the  sharp  low 
point  of  Tumbo,  there  is  a  safe  channel,  through  which  ships  may  carry  3 
fiathoms  of  water,  and  which  may  be  at  times  highly  convenient  to  use,  or 
even  to  run  through  the  group ;  yet,  without  some  good  reason  for  so  doing, 
it  will  always  be  advisable  to  go  outside  the  islands,  where  certainly  no  dan- 
gers are  to  be  met  with. 

From  Tumbo  Point  to  Matacong  Island  the  bearing  and  distance  are  S.E. 
by  S.  7^  leagues.  Tumbo  Point  is  the  S.W.  extremity  of  an  island  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  high-water  channel  from  the  main 
land.  To  the  southward  of  this  point,  the  land  falls  back  to  the  north-east- 
ward about  7  miles,  forming  an  extensive  but  shallow  bay,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  named  Tannaney  River.  In  the  extensive 
bay  between  the  Isles  de  Los  and  Matacong  Isle,  no  detached  dangers  exist. 
The  coast  is  safe  to  approach,  the  soundings  being  gradual,  and  always  afford- 
ing good  anchorage ;  and  it  is  in  all  parts  accessible  to  large  ships,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  6  miles,  which  generally  may  be  considered  sufficiently  near  to  dis- 
ting^uish  the  land,  and  often  to  recognise  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 

Mahneah  River  is  about  12  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tumbo  Point;  it  is  at  low 
water,  scarcely  accessible  to  the  smallest  coasting  vessels,  but  the  rise  of  tide 
exceeds  2  fathoms.  To  enter  this  river,  it  is  necessary  only  to  bring  the 
western  point  of  the  entrance,  while  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  from  it,  to 
bear  N.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  and  then  steer  toward  it  in  that  direction,  until  you 
get  close  to  the  S.W.,  mud  bank,  when  you  may  proceed  along  by  the  edge 
of  that  bank,  in  a  convenient  depth,  according  to  circumstances.  Within 
the  river,  the  depths  at  low  water  are  from  6  to  10  feet  only.  The  wat(>r  dis- 
isbaixed  from  this  river  must  be  very  great,  as  the  ebb  tide  runs  out  with 
TBpJdity. 
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BivEB,  MoREBiAH. — The  mouth  of  this  river  is  ahout  18  miles  S.E.  hy  E.  ^  K 
from  the  Isles  de  Los,  and  though  its  breadth  within  the  points  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds half  a  mile,  yet  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Mahneah.  In  approaching  the 
coast  abreast  of  the  river,  with  its  opening  bearing  E.N.E.  i  E.,  distant  9 
miles,  and  Matacong  Island  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.,  you  will  have  6  fathoms  of 
water  on  black  mud ;  from  this  situation  the  depth  will  decrease  gradually, 
on  a  bottom  of  the  same  kind,  to  8^  fathoms  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
With  the  rounding  of  the  land,  between  the  Eivers  Mahneah  and  Morebiah, 
bearing  N.N.E.,  tJtie  east  point  of  the  entrance  E.  f  N.,  and  the  middle  of 
Matacong  Island  S.S.E.  f  E.,  you  will  have  that  depth.  From  this  pq^on 
steer  N.N.E.,  until  the  east  point  of  the  river  bears  E.  ^  S.,  and  thea  stand  ^ 
in  toward  this  point,  or  about  East ;  but  remembering,  that  both  flood  and 
ebb  set  partially  over  the  extensive  shoals  that  form  the  S.E.  side  of  the  chan- 
nel ;  some  of  Uiese,  however,  being  dry  at  low  water,  and  nearly  so  at  high 
water,  their  steep  boundary  is  perfectly  discernible.  In  the  elbow  of  the 
channel,  the  least  depth  is  1^  fathom  at  low  spring  ebbs :  this  depth,  how- 
ever, continues  but  a  short  way,  and,  from  the  time  of  altering  your  course 
to  the  eastward,  or  steering  straight  in,  you  will  seldom  have  so  little  as  d 
fJBithoms.  Beyond  the  east  point,  the  depth  varies  from  4  to  6  or  7  fathoms, 
and  for  the  extent  of  7  miles  up  the  river,  it  appeared  to  be  clear  of  all  dan- 
ger. It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change  days,  at  7h.  40m.,  and  spring  tides 
rise  11  feet. 

Matacong  Island  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  surrounded  by  mud-banks  and 
rocks  in  all  directions,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  burthen  can  lie  at  anchor 
within  two  miles  of  it.  The  channel  which  divides  it  from  the  main  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  but  its  muddy  bottom,  at  low  water,  is  left  dry. 
From  Matacong  Island  the  coast  trends  to  the  eastward  a  little  more  than  8 
miles,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  northward  and  forms  the  west  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Foreecarreah,  the  interval  being  fronted  with  sand 
and  mud  banks,  which  extend  more  then  3  miles  to  the  southward.  The  ex^ 
trance  of  this  river  is  above  2  miles  wide,  and  the  least  depth  is  1  fathom  at  low 
spring  ebbs.  To  sail  in,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  close  to  the  banks  which 
project  from  the  west  point,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  cautious  in  approach- 
ing them,  as  they  are  steep-to,  and  dry  at  low  water.  The  outer  sand  will  be 
apparent,  even  in  fine  weather,  at  any  other  time  than  high  water,  and  if  seen, 
it  may  be  safely  skirted  in  2  fathoms  near  low  water,  or  in  4  at  high  water ; 
and  diat  you  may  not  get  in  at  the  back  of  the  sand,  do  not  bring  the  highest 
part  of  Matacong  Island  to  the  westward  of  N.  by  W.  i  W.  until  the  west 
point  of  the  river  bea  s  N.E.  J  E.  You  may  then  safely  enter,  recollecting, 
as  a  guide,  that  you  should  always  keep  the  western  side  aboard,  ofif  which, 
however,  you  will  have  to  edge  occasionally,  to  avoid  the  banks ;  yet  this  river 
is  of  very  little  consequence,  as  a  ridge  of  rocks  nearly  crosses  it  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  mouth.  The  ebb  tide  is  here  extremely  rapid,  and  the  over- 
falls, in  the  vicinity  of  the  rocks  are  dangerous  to  those  who  do  not  possess  a 
local  knowledge  of  the  river. 

The  EivER  Mellacoree  is  at  present  of  considerable  importance  in  the  tim- 
ber trade,  and  has  better  objects  for  marks  than  any  of  those  already  described. 
In  entering,  observe  tliat,  at  8  miles  off  shore,  there  are  6  fathoms  of  water, 
and,  with  the  river's  mouth  bearing  E.  by  N.,  it  will  be  fairly  open  Steer 
toward  it,  in  that  direction,  until  the  soundings  have  decreased  gradually  to 
about  3  fathoms,  at  low  spnng  ebbs,  with  the  following  bearings : — East 
point  of  Yellaboi  Island  S.  by  E. ;  Sallahtook  Point,  distinguishable  by  the 
trees  be'mg  higher  than  elsewhere,  bearing  S.E.  \  ^,\  ^^Ti\fe^^QV»^^'^'5jsR\^ 
by  a  remaxkahiy  lai'ge  tree,  E.  by  N. ;  the  outer  ^oVaX.  oiTwasisx^^^t^^^^' 
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J  E. ;  and  the  rounding  of  the  land,  to  the  northward  of  the  river,  N.E.  i  N. ; 
you  will  then  be  in  the  fairway  The  Middle  Ground  is  steep  and  dangerous, 
but  the  soundings  on  the  southern  side  are  gradual,  though  the  mud-bank  is 
very  wide  ;  borrow,  therefore,  rather  on  that  side,  until  nearly  as  far  as  Bel- 
langsang  point,  when  you  must  haul  over  to  the  mouth  of  Tannah  River,  and 
there  anchor.  Higher  up  there  are  some  patches  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  but  at  low  water  they  are  seen,  as  well  as  the  deep  water-channel 
between  them,  which  is  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  7  to 
9  filthoms.  By  keeping  the  east  point  of  the  River  Tannah  bearing  N.W.  by 
W.  JtW-*  y^^  ™*y  P^^  through  this  channel  in  safety  ;  and  there  being  no 
fbrner  danger,  you  may  ascend  the  river  to  tlie  factories  established  below 
Devil's  Island,  on  the  south  shore ;  the  general  depth  varies  from  5  to  9 
&thoms.  Here  it  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change  days,  at  7  hours  40 
minutes;  spring  tides  rise  11  feet. 

Besides  tiie  channel  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Middle  Ground,  there  is  also 
an  inferior  one  to  the  northward ;  to  enter  which,  when  6  or  6  miles  off* shore, 
bring  the  west  point  of  Tannah  River  to  bear  E.  }  S.,  and  by  carefidly  using 
the  lead  you  may  proceed  in  with  safety  ;  for,  altliough  at  its  teimination,  it 
takes  a  slight  turn  round  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Middle  Ground,  yet  diis  is 
generally  so  well  indicated,  that  you  can  scarcely  be  deceived.  On  account 
of  the  soft  nature  of  tlie  bottom,  vessels  may  ground  in  several  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mellacoree  River,  without  being  injured ;  but  a  patch  of  foul 
ground  which  surroimds  the  long  reef  oflf  Sallahtook  Point,  must  be  carefully 
avoided.* 

From  Sallahtook  Point  the  coast  trends  S.S.E.  7  miles,  to  a  small  river, 
on  the  western  point  of  which  is  situated  Sangalitook  factory :  and  about  1  i 
mile  to  the  westward  of  this  point  is  Yellaboi  Island,  surrounded  by  mud- 
banks  that  are  diy  at  low  water.  Four  miles  S.E.  fi'om  Yellaboi  is  a  much 
larger  island,  widi  extensive  mud-banks  to  the  north-westward,  but  with  a 
deep  channel  between  it  and  the  main.  It  is  named  Corteemo,  and  lies  m 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Rivei-s  Scarcies.  These  rivers  are  known  by  tlie  names 
of  Great  and  Little  Scarcies ;  the  former  is  navigable  for  large  ships,  but 
the  other  is  adapted  to  very'  small  vessels  only,  and  requires  ver}-  careful 
pilotage. 

SCARCIES  RIVERS.— The  channel  into  the  Great  Scarcies  Riverf  is  the 
best  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  for,  although  tlie  banks  are  steej),  yet  it  is 
broad  and  deep,  and  a  ship  of  the  line,  by  taking  a  proper  time  of  the  tide, 
might  moor  off  the  inner  point  of  Yellaboi  Island.  To  sail  into  this  anchor- 
age, bring  the  west  end  or  highest  part  of  Yellaboi  Island  to  bear  E.N.E.,  and 
steer  toward  it  in  that  direction,  until  you  decrease  the  depth  to  5  or  4 
&thoms,  which  will  happen  suddenly.  Now  change  the  course,  and  keeping 
in  4  to  5  fathoms,  steer  direct  for  Inglis  Pahboyeah  River,  beanng  E.  i  N., 
taking  care  to  keep  it  well  open  of  the  inner  point  of  Yellaboi  Island,  until 


*  A  pilot  shonld  always  be  takeu  for  the  riyers  on  this  coast,  if  one  b  at  all  to  be  had.    See  note  at 
foot  of  page  125. 

f  This  chai\nel  has  been  bnojed  ( 1832), — the  expense  borne  equally  by  Mr  Henry  Weston  and  my- 
self. The  bearings  of  the  inner  or  bar  buoy  are  to  the  went  end  of  lillcaboyah,  N.  'Z^  W.,  and  to 
where  the  huts  are  on  the  east  end,  E.  i  N.,  compass  bearinp^.  Tlie  outer  buoy  is  situated  on  the 
noithem  edge  of  the  outward  middle  bank.  Tlie  inner  buoy  is  situated  on  the  shallowest  part  of  the 
bar,  having  at  high  water,  common  tides,  16  feet ;  but  at  the 'distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  due  north 
from  the  buoy,  there  are  8^  fiithoms  at  high  water,  common  tides.  The  earliest  opportunity  shull  be 
taken  to  reinoye  the  inner  buoy  fiulher  north,  which  will  render  the  channel  safe  for  vessels  drawing 
16  feet  water,  at  common  tides,  and  IH  to  10,  at  hidb  water,  spring  lides.  If  you  apply  the  bearings  to 
the  chart  of  the  Scardes,  they  wiU  ipve  the  place  of  the  inner  buoy^  one  quarter  of  a  mile  further  in,  as 
f^tfna.  In  »  line  with  Jlie  wffst  pomt  it  where  I  pnipoae  to  lay  it,  in  2|  fathoms,  low  water.— JoAi» 
-^acClbrmacJ^  ^femito  Lipids, 
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be  west  point  of  that  island  bears  N.  by  E.  f  E.,  when  you  must  haul 
Lirectly  in  toward  it,  and,  skirting  along  the  steep  mud-bank  which  borders 
lie  south  side  of  tlie  island,  steer  for  its  S.E.  point,  close  to  which  you  may 
wchor  in  4}^  fatlioms.  In  reaching  this  anchorage,  the  least  depth  you  will 
lave  to  pass  over  will  he  ^i  fathoms  at  low  spring  ebbs ;  and  this  occurs 
>nly  after  hauling  in  for  tlie  island,  and  running  along  the  edge  of  the  mud- 
>ank.  It  is  high  water  here,  on  full  and  change  days,  at  7h.  10m.,  and  spring 
ides  rise  11  feet. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  the  most  important  settlement  on  this  part  of  the  coast; 
nay  be  represented  as  a  peninsula,  extending  from  the  Sierra  Leone  to 
ifawry  Bay,  which  consists  of  an  UTegular  mass  of  peaked  mountains,  with 
^alleys  and  prairies  lying  between  them.  The  mountains  are  covered  to 
heir  siunmits  with  lofty  forests,  which  give  tlie  scenery  a  beautiful,  rich  and 
"omantic  appearance.  The  river  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary  is  a  noble 
sstuary  extending  SO  miles  inland,  varying  in  width  from  10  miles  at  its  en- 
hance, to  4  where  it  terminates.  The  settlement  was  formed  in  1787,  with 
he  view  of  commencing  the  introduction  into  tliis  part  of  Africa  of  the  bene- 
its  of  European  civilization.  It  has  been  largely  colonized  by  Maroons  and 
^^egroes  from  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  captured  slaves ;  and  in 
1833,  contained  29,764  inhabitants;  but  its  prosperity  has  advanced  very 
ilowly,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  objects  originally  intended,  the  settlement 
nay  be  pronounced  a  failure.  Tliroughout  the  peninsula  there  are  several 
Tillages  ;  but  the  capital  is  Freetown,  at  the  northern  extremity,  a  well-built 
3lace,  with  regular  and  spacious  streets.  The  settlement  has  long  laboured 
inder  the  imputation  of  extreme  unhealthiness,  and  has  been  called  "  the 
irhite  man's  grave,"  but  it  has  of  late  years  very  much  improved  in  this 
respect,  and  is,  indeed,  now  represented  as  not  more  unhealthy  than  any 
ather  place  within  the  tropics,  Europeans  being  indebted  for  their  great  mor- 
iality  more  to  tlicir  improper  manner  of  living  than  to  the  character  of  the 
climate. 

The  coast  to  the  northward  of  Sieira  Leone  as  far  as  Yellaboi  Island,  a 
listance  of  ilt>  miles,  is  exceedingly  low  and  flat,  and  bordered  with  a  shoal 
^ank  3  to  6  miles  in  breadth,  which  has  upon  it  several  dangerous  rocks. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  land  is  higher,  as  the  cape  is  the  termina- 
uon  of  a  range  of  lofty  hills  named  the  Sierra  Leone,  or  Lion  Mountains, 
jv'hich  have  given  name  to  the  river  and  country.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
;ape  tliere  is  a  lighthouse  09  feet  high  showing  a  fixed  light,  which  is  a  good 
nark  for  vessels  approaching  the  river  in  tlie  night-time.  From  this  light- 
louse  the  exact  bearing  of  the  Cari^enter  Rock  is  stated  to  be  W.  13°  7'  S. 
true). 

The  mouth  of  the  .River  Sierra  Leone  is  obstructed  by  an  extensive  sand- 
)ank,  named  the  Middle  Ground,  which  in  many  parts  is  dry  at  low  water, 
jut  having  on  each  side  a  passage  ;  that  on  the  north,  however,  is  only  fit  for 
r-eiy  small  vessels,  in  a  deptli,  at  half  a  mile  from  shore,  of  2  and  3  fathoms. 
The  principal  channel  is  that  between  the  Middle  Bank  and  the  cape,  which 
s  fit  for  vessels  of  every  burthen,  as  it  varies  in  depth  from  5  to  10  and  lH 
athoms,  and  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth. 

The  Carpenter  is  a  dangerous  rock,  lying  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
W.  i  'S.  from  tlie  N.W.  extremity  of  the  cape.  This  rock  is  clearly  seen  at 
lalf  tide,  and  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  breakers  over  it ;  the  flood 
{tream  sets  directly  through  tlie  chaimel  formed  by  it  and  Cape  Sierra  Leone ; 
ind  though  tlie  rock  may  safely  be  approached  within  half  a  mile,  yet  it  wOl 
ye  proper  for  those  beating  down  the  river,  with  the  sea  breeze  and  a  strong 
)bb  tide,  to  be  careful  and  not  approach  so  near. 
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On  the  Btarbofird  side  of  the  Biver  Sierra  Leone,  the  coast  is  indented  vdth 
several  inlets,  respectively  named  Cape,  Pirate's,  Whiteman's,  St.  George's, 
or  Freetown,  Susan's,  and  Thompson's  Bays ;  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded 
<m  the  east  side  b;  Farran  Point.  Frtttaum,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  stands 
on  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  is  protected  by  Fort  Thornton,  which  stands  on 
the  highest  ground  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  except  that  on  which 
the  Martello  tower  is  erected  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  town 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  already  noticed,  whose  gene- 
nl  height  is  estimated  from  iiOOO  to  SOOO  feet 


FiMloWD,  Siem  litrmt  (hmd  from  the  AnobongF). 

Ships  proceeding  from  Cape  Verd  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  baving  reached 
the  latitude  of  9°  16'  N.,  should  endeavonr  to  gain  soundings  on  the  edge  of 
die  great  bank  from  the  Bissagos  to  Cape  St.  Ann.  From  a  depth  of  50 
fiuboms,  grey  sand,  you  may  steer  a  tni«  course  S.E.  by  B.,  until  you  arrive 
in  the  parallel  of  the  cape,  in  8°  3U',  from  whence  an  East  (true)  direction 
irill  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  ate  often 
Been  at  a  distance  of  14  leagues,  though,  in  hazy  weather,  very  prevalent  on 
this  coast,  they  are  often  invisible  S  or  5  leagues.  It  is  recommended  to 
make  a  constat  use  of  the  lead,  when  approaching  towards  the  entrance  ; 
Bhould  the  depth  gradually  vary  from  'id  towards  14  or  13  fathoms,  and  sud- 
denly shallow  to  7  or  6  fathoms,  you  will  not  be  more  than  3  leagues  distant ; 
and  should  this  happen  towards  evening,  it  will  be  better  to  anchor  till  day- 
li^t  Proceeding  as  we  have  thus  directed,  and  having  made  the  high  land 
Sierra  Leone,  you  should  bring  it  to  bear  E.S.E.  \  E.  (East.)  The  ca{>o 
makes  in  a  small  low  point,  hs^-ing  a  ridge  of  cocoa-trees  close  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  when  within  J)  leagues  of  the  cape,  you  may  observe  the  Carpenter 
Bock,  with  ihe  sea  constantly  breaking  over  it  Having  passed  the  capo 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  a  S.E.  by  E.  i  E.  (E.  \  S.) 
course,  8i  miles,  will  carry  you  to  Freetown,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  14 
or  15  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  with  Fort 
Thornton  bearing  8.  by  W. ;  the  east  point  of  the  bay  S.E.  }  E. ;  and  the 
west  point,  named  King  Tom's  Point,  W.  byM.  Moor  with  the  best  bower  to 
the  eastwanl.  The  watering-place  hero  is  very  convenient,  and  tlie  water 
excellent. 

If  approaching  from  sea  yon  will  probably  endeavour  to  strike  soundings 
on  the  parallel  of  8°  30'  N.  In  a  depth  of  9  or  10  fathoms  you  will  be  at  the 
distance  of  3  or  4  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  should  bring  the  Lion  Moun- 
tains to  bear  E.S.E.  when  you  may  proceed  as  previously  directed. 

As  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Sierra  Leone  bears  from  the  Cai-penter  Hock 
E.  i  S.,  and  from  the  western  end  of  the  Middle  Ground  S.W.  \  S.,  vessels 
shoold  be  careful  when  coming  from  the  westward  not  to  bring  the  light  to 
bear  more  to  the  eastward  than  E.S.E.  \  E. ;  and  if  coming  from  the  south- 
ward,  not  to  alter  course  until  the  li(^t  is  on  that  bearing.  If  from  the 
northward,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  more  to  the  westward  than  S.S.W. 
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^  W.,  until  King  Tom's  Point  comes  in  one  with  the  centre  barrack,  S.S.E. 
f  £.,  by  which  means  the  Middle  Ground  will  be  avoided. 

In  approaching  the  river  by  night,  it  is  advisable  to  anchor  in  order  to 
make  sore  of  your  position,  as  ihe  tide  and  current  sometimes  combine  in 
sweeping  you  out  of  sight  of  the  land  before  morning,  or  even  into  the  dan- 
gerous vicinity  of  the  St.  Ann  Shoals. 

In  sailing  up  the  river,  do  not  approach  nearer  the  Middle  Bank  than  7 
^ftthoms.  Farran  Point  is  high,  and  has  a  house  upon  its  summit;  it  has 
sometimes,  in  hazy  weather,  been  mistaken  for  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  although 
the  cape  is  nearly  2  leagues  to  the  eastward  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been,  that  vessels  have  touched  on  the  Middle  Groimd.  If  this  point  is 
broo^t  to  bear  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.,  when  it  will  be  well  open  to  the  north  of  the 
cape,  it  will  point  out  itie  mid-channel  between  the  Middle  Ground  and  the 
Carpenter. 

If  intending  to  proceed  beyond  Freetown  a  pilot  must  be  obtained,  the 
river,  at  5  miles  from  the  town,  becoming  very  intricate. 

The  Tide  at  Freetown,  flows  on  the  full  and  change  days  at  7h.  50m.,  and 
rises  If^  feet.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  tide  is  very  regular  and  strong, 
running  6  and  7  knots  an  hour,  and  the  ebb  sets  rapidly  on  the  Middle 
Ground.  In  the  dry  months,  it  commonly  flows  on  shore  at  7h.  30m.,  witli 
7^^  hours'  ebb,  and  ^i  flood.  In  this  season  the  ebb  runs  2^  miles  an  hour, 
the  flood  only  2  miles. 

False  Cape  bears  S.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  distant  about  4 
miles,  and  is  situated  to  the  southward  of  a  slender  sandy  bay,  bordered  with 
trees.  The  cape  is  a  conspicuous  projecting  point.  From  False  Cape  to 
York,  or  the  Sisters'  Kiver,  the  coast  trends  S.  J  E.  12  miles  ;  and  from  York 
to  Cape  Chilling  S.  i  W.  7  miles.  At  Cape  Chilling  the  chain  of  Sierra 
Leone  mountains  terminate,  after  having  made  a  high  double  land,  which  is 
seen  a  great  way  off.  The  cape  itself  is  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  appears, 
at  3  or  4  leagues  distant,  like  a  small  island ;  but  the  interior,  or  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  range  of  mountains,  is  extremely  high,  and  may  be  seen  a  dis- 
tance of  14  or  15  leagues. 

The  BANANA  ISLANDS  are  separated  from  Cape  Chilling  by  a  channel 
2  miles  in  breadth,  and  are  chiefly  foul  and  rocky.  A  vessel  may  anchor  to 
the  northward  of  them,  with  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  group  bearing  S.S.E. 
^  E.,  and  the  western  part  S.S.W. ;  here  there  is  a  depth  of  7  and  8  fathoms 
towards  the  island,  but  little  more  than  2  fathoms,  a  cable's  length  from  shore. 
There  is  also  anchorage  to  the  southward ;  but  the  best  position  is  in  5 
fathoms,  2  miles  from  shore,  on  clayey  ground,  the  N.E.  point  bearing  S.  ^ 
E.,  and  the  highest  hill  S.  by  W.  it  W.  The  best  landing-place  is  in  a  sandy 
bay,  at  the  S.W.  end,  where  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained. 

YAWRY  BAY  is  formed  by  Cape  Chilling  on  the  north,  Tassa  Point  on 
the  south,  distant  from  each  other  6  leagues  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  This  bay  is 
encumbered  with  a  shoal  which  stretches  4  miles  from  the  coast,  many  parts 
of  which  dry  with  the  ebb,  and  have  little  more  than  4  feet  at  high  water. 
The  Plaintain  Isles  and  Bengal  Rocks  extend  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tassa 
Point,  on  the  flat  between  Yawry  Bay  and  Sherbro'  Inlet. 

Tides. — The  tides  off*  the  False  Point  of  Sierra  Leone.  To  the  northward 
of  that  point,  the  flood  runs  to  the  northward  ;  to  the  southward  of  that  point 
it  sets  to  the  south.  Hence,  at  the  Bananas,  the  flood  is  from  the  N.W.,  and 
the  ebb  contraiy.  Here  the  tide  flows,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  at  Sh. 
15m.  Diu-ing  the  equinoxes,  it  rises  9  or  10  feet  perpendicular ;  other  spring 
tides,  8  or  9  feet.     At  the  Plantain  Isles,  it  rises  about  a  foot  and  a  haK^c^^x^ 
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liian  at  the  Bananas ;  but  at  the  Bashaw  or  Turtle  Isles,  more  to  the  south- 
ward, the  rise  is  6  or  7  feet,  common  spring  tides. 

SHERBRO'  INLET  is  the  channel  between  the  main  and  Sherbro*  Island, 
the  western  extremity  of  which  is  named  Cape  St.  Ann.  The  main  land 
forms  the  north  side  of  the  inlet,  and  consequently  the  north  side  of  the 
island  forms  the  south  side.  From  the  extremity  of  tie  north  side,  the  coast 
bends  somewhat  to  the  S.S.E.  to  Yaltucka  River,  and  is  encumbered  with  a 
mud-bank  and  several  shoals,  as  far  as  the  River  Bagroo,  which  is  6  leagues 
farther.  The  north  side  of  Sherbro'  Island  extends  8  leagues  to  Jamaica 
Point,  the  eastern  extremity,  and  the  coast  between  is  bordered  with  an  ex- 
tensive mud-bank.  About  4  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Ann,  on  this  side  of  the 
island,  is,  or  was,  the  remarkable  tree  named  Little  Pow  Grande ;  and  3^^ 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  spot  is  Pow  Grande.  Jenkin's  Village  is  dis- 
tant 4i  miles  from  the  latter^  and  affords  anchorage  for  lai-ge  vessels  in  6  to  7 
fiithoms. 

Vessels  bound  to  Sherbro'  Inlet  should  steer  from  the  west  end  of  the  Ba- 
nanas, toward  the  Bengal  Rocks,  S.S.E.  }  E.  (S.E.  J  E.t  14  miles,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  berth  of  about  3  miles.  Having  rounded  these  rocks  steer  S.E. 
J  S.  5  leagues,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  hard  sand  bank  on  the  east,  which  is 
Bteep-to.  In  running  on,  you  may  shoalen  your  water  to  4  fathoms,  on  the 
flat  of  Yaltucka  River,  upon  the  eastern  side,  and  thence  -continue  the  same 
coiurse  4  leagues  farther  to  the  southern  bank,  making  due  allowance  for  tide, 
whether  ebb  or  flood.  The  last  course  will  lead  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
shore,  in  about  4  fathoms  of  water,  and  without  the  edge  of  the  bank.  You 
may  now  run  up  along  shore,  for  2  leagues,  to  Jenkin's,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  edge  of  the  middle  ground  on  the  north,  which  here  leaves  a  channel  of 
only  half  a  mile  between  it  and  the  shore. 

The  Bashaw,  or  Turtle  Islands,  consist  of  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and 
are  situated  on  a  great  bank,  extending  to  the  N.W.  of  Sherbro',  and  S.E.  to 
the  Shoals  of  St.  Ann.  The  bank  on  which  these  islands  lie  is  intersected  by 
numerous  channels,  which  are  navigable  for  boats  at  high  water,  but  are  so 
complicated  as  to  render  description  useless,  and  indeed  of  no  utility. 

THE  SHOALS  OF  ST.  ANN.— The  limits  of  the  bank  on  which  these  shoals 
exist  are  but  yet  imperfectly  known.  The  best  authorities  consider  the 
northern  extremity  to  lie  in  latitude  7®  58' ;  the  south  extreme,  7**  31'  5"  ;  and 
the  western  limit,  7''  48'  N.,  longitude  13°  Q9'  W.  They  are  divided  by  nu- 
merous channels,  varying  in  depth  from  6  to  10  fathoms.  A  narrow  passage 
of  this  nature  divides  St.  Ann's  Bank  from  that  on  which  the  Turtle  Islands 
are  situated ;  but  this,  like  the  others,  should  not  be  attempted  with  the  im- 
perfect description  we  are  at  present  in  possession  of.  As  a  general  caution 
to  vessels  bound  from  Sierra  Leone  towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  we  should 
recommend  a  S.W.  }  W.  course,  43  miles ;  and  having  reached  the  latitude 
of  7**  56',  in  the  meridian  of  13**  44',  a  course  S.S.E.  J  E.  will  take  you  clear 
to  the  southward  of  all  the  shoals. 

About  60  miles  from  the  River  Shebar,  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of 
Sherbro'  Island,  is  the  River  Gallinis,  and  fr^m  hence  to  Cape  Mount,  the 
coast  is  very  low,  with  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  covered  with  trees. 

CAPE  MOUNT  is  of  considerable  height,  and  may  be  seen  25  to  30  miles 
off.  It  consists  of  several  hills  which  rise  to  the  height  of  1060  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  bears  from  a  distance  considerable  resemblance  to  an  island. 
The  western  point  of  the  cape  is  in  lat.  6*'  44'  25"  N.  and  long.  11**  23'  15" 
W. ;  and  the  base  of  the  mount,  from  thence  for  3  miles  to  the  south-east- 
ward,  is  formed  by  a  succession   of  rocky  points  and  small  sandy  bays. 
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There  the  eoast  again  sinks  into  a  low  continuous  beach  of  light  brown 
sand ;  one  universal  forest  prevailing  over  the  entire  face  of  the  country  up 
to  the  sunimit  of  the  cape,  and  extending  without  intermission  to  Cape 
Mesurado. 


Ci^  Mount,  bearing  B.,  distent  10  mOei. 


To  fall  in  with  Cape  Mount,  you  ought  to  keep  in  the  latitude  of  ft®  40'» 
having  on  account  of  the  curi'ent,  which  sets  toward  the  shore,  frequent  re- 
course to  the  lead,  when  you  think  yourself  near  the  land.  In  the  nighty 
yon  ought  not  to  approach  it  nearer  than  to  26  fathoms,  imless  well  acquainted. 
The  roadstead  lies  to  the  westward,  where  you  may  anchor  in  10  to  15 
fiithoms,  bringing  the  extremity  of  the  cape  to  bear  South,  or  S.  by  E.  In 
fine  weather,  vessels  may  ride  securely  between  Cape  Mount  and  the  river  of 
that  name  to  the  north-westward ;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  during  southerly 
and  south-west  winds,  there  is  a  tremendous  sea  and  breakers  on  the  shore, 
so  that,  during  these  months,  vessels  should  lie  well  out,  as  otherwise  i$ 
may  be  difficult  to  get  to  windward. 

CAPE  MESUKADO  is  high,  and  distant  about  43  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from 
Cape  Moiuit ;  the  coast  between  is  low,  having  a  white  sandy  beach.  At  the 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  depth  of  10  fathoms.  Vessels  may  lie 
in  any  depth  from  5  to  16  fathoms,  off  the  Kiver  St.  Paul,  which  hes  about  8 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Mesurado  ;  there  is  also  anchorage  in  10 
to  15  fathoms,  muddy  groimd,  with  the  cape  bearing  about  S.E.  by  S.,  dis- 
tant 2  or  3  miles.  The  rainy  season,  between  Cape  St.  Ann  and  Cape  Me- 
surado, usually  commences  about  May,  and  terminates  in  October;  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  thunder  and  ^lightning,  and  the  sea  sets  so 
bard  to  the  N.E.  along  the  shore,  as  to  cause  a  most  violent  surf  on  the 
shore. 

Cape  Mesurado  is  an  elevated  promontory,  almost  perpendicular  on  the 
north  side,  but  with  a  gradual  declivity  towards  the  sea  on  the  soutllk 
There  are  regular  soundings,  of  20  to  15  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  at  8  miles 
offshore,  along  which  the  current  sets  strcngly.  At  2  or  8  miles  off  shore* 
with  the  cape  S.E.  by  S.,  is  a  depth  of  15  to  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom* 
and  a  common  anchorage.  With  the  cape  bearing  N.E.,  the  land  appears 
like  an  island,  with  trees  rising  out  of  the  water  to  the  north ;  and  at  7 
leagues  off,  it  appears  in  its  insular  form,  the  land  on  each  side  being  veiy 
low.  In  the  winter  months  here,  as  at  Cape  Mount,  vessels  should  lie  oui^ 
on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  in  the  bay,  and  the  southerly  winds,  which  would 
otherwise  render  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  to  windward.  To  anchor  at  the  cape 
in  the  rainy  season,  bring  the  mount  to  bear  S.E.,  distance  off  shore  8  or  84 
miles,  and  come  to  in  14  fathoms  of  water. 
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On  Cape  Mesursido  there  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  revolving  light  of  a  red 
colour.     It  is  at  the  height  of  about  240  feet  above  the  sea. 


Cape  Mesmado,  bearing  E.  by  S.,  distant  7  miles. 

At  about  30  miles  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  of  Cape  Mesurado  is  the  River  Junk, 
which  may  be  known  by  a  rem£u*kable  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle,  lying  in- 
land. Vessels  may  anchor  in  15  fathoms,  clear  sandy  ground,  with  the 
entrance  of  the  river  bearing  N.N.E.;  and  the  saddle  hill  N.E.,  distant  4  miles 
from  the  shore.  This  will  be  found  convenient  during  the  rainy  season ; 
but  in  fine  weather,  you  may  lie  nearer  the  shore,  in  12  fathoms.  Fresh 
water  may  here  be  obtained,  but  caution  must  be  observed  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  not  so  friendly  as  those  to  the  northward.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  small  reef,  close  in  shore,  at  6  miles  to  the  westward  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

The  Little  Bissaw,  or  Picaniny  Bassa,  is  distant  about  3  J  leagues  S.E. 
from  the  River  Junk,  and  has  a  dangerous  reef,  that  extends  5  miles  to  the 
S.E. ;  vessels  therefore  should  not  anchor  in  less  than  16  fathoms.  Two  and 
a  half  leagues  from  Little  Bissaw  are  the  Nine  Trees  and  Bullam  Town,  the 
former  being  an  excellent  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  anchorage 
off  Picaniny  Bassa  is  with  the  Nine  Trees  bearing  S.E.  by  E.,  and  a  large 
and  remarkable  house,  the  residence  of  the  chief,  N.E.  by  E. 

Between  Cape  Moimt  and  Bassa,  the  trade  of  the  coast  has  generally  been 
a  mere  system  of  barter,  named  the  Bar  Trade,  from  the  value  of  all  mer- 
chandise being  estimated  at  so  many  bars  of  iron.  Ivory  is  the  staple  com- 
modity, as  well  as  a  fine  species  of  cam-wood.  Those  who  possess  ivory, 
being  anxious  to  trade,  readily  come  off  in  canoes,  provided  the  vessel  comes 
to ;  but  great  caution  is  required.  Your  intention  to  trade  should  be  signi- 
fied, on  arrival,  by  firing  a  gun  and  hoisting  your  colours,  on  which  the 
natives  will  come  off ;  fires  will  be  made  on  the  beach,  by  which  their  desire 
to  trade  is  indicated. 

.  To  the  eastward  of  Bullam  is  the  River  St.  John ;  about  2  miles  to  the 
southward  of  which  is  the  town  of  Grand  Bissaw,  a  place  of  some  trade, 
situated  in  a  small  safe  cove  of  6  to  3  fathoms,  and  boimded  on  the  west  by 
two  large  rocks  above  water,  between  which  and  the  shore  a  vessel  may  moor 
in  case  of  necessitjcy  in  2)-  or  3  fathoms.  The  anchorage  of  Grand  Bissaw, 
in  the  rainy  season,  is  in  15i^  fathoms,  rough  blue  marl,  with  the  Nine 
Trees  bearing  North,  distant  6  miles ;  in  the  dry  season  anchor  nearer  shore 
in  12  fathoms. 

Somewhat  better  than  2  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Bassa  Cove  is  Taboc- 
canee  Rock,  distant  about  2  miles  from  the  village  of  tliatname,  on  the  shore  :  a 
reef  extends  from  the  rock  nearly  six  miles  to  the  westward,  between  which 
and  the  shore  there  is  a  navigable  channel  for  boats  only.  The  distance 
from  Grand  Bissaw  Point  to  the  River  Sesters  is  about  40  miles,  the  coast 
between  is  generally  foul,  and  requires  light  chain  cables  for  anchoring ;  se- 
veral villages  distinguish  this  part  of  the  Siore,  one  of  which,  Grand  Currow, 
m&y  be  known  by  a  high  hill  inland  to  the  N.E.,  and  that  of  Manna  by  a 
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dump  of  high  reddish  treos.  The  Biver  Sestros,  or  Sesters,  is  recognised 
hy  a  bill  in  the  interior,  and  the  land  appearing  double ;  it  is  only  fit  for  hoats, 
as  its  entrance  is  impeded  with  TOnka  2  mQes  from  shore.  The  anchorage  is 
in  10  fathoms    muddy  bottom. 

At  81  leagues  from  the  River  Sestros  is  the  rock  of  that  name,  known  by 
■everal  others  around  it,  and  a  palm  tree  on  the  point ;  3  le^ues  farther  is 
Sangwin,  distinguiseed  by  the  Devil's  Rock,  with  a  bushy  chimp  on  the  top, 
distant  3  miles  from  the  town,  to  the  southward  of  which  there  is  anchorage. 
A  short  distance  to  the  south-eastward  of  Sangwin  is  the  Tassou  Biver, 
having  before  its  entrance  a  rock  mimed  La  Pierre  Percee,  or  the  Pierced 
Bock. 


La  Hem  Pereee,  bearing  E.S.E. 

From  Bangwin  to  Settra  Krou.  a  distance  of  36  miles,  the  coast  is  gene- 
rally foul,  and  affoi-ds  but  partial  anchorage.  The  towns  of  Baffa,  Battoa, 
Tassou,  Ac,  which  lie  in  this  space,  are  unimportant.  To  the  southward  of 
Settra  Krou  is  Krou  Settra,  before  which  there  is  anchorage  in  15  or  10 
fkthoms,  sandy  ground :  this  place  may  be  known  by  its  high  bare  trees, 
i^pearing  like  masts ;  but  in  approaching  be  careful  to  avoid  a  dangerous 
reef,  extending  3^  miles  from  the  shore,  bearing,  in  a  line  with  the  town, 
E.N.E.  Sijt  miles  from  this  shoal  is  the  Swallow  Eock,  under  water,  lying 
oftWappou,  from  which  it  bears  S.W.,  2J  miles.  Wappou  has  a  single  tree 
on  the  beach,  and  has  a  large  rock  lying  to  the  westward,  named  Flat  Isle. 
Niffou,  Drou,  and  BadJou  I'e  to  the  southward,  and  afford  some  trade  in 
ivory,  but  the  coast  hereabout  is  foul. 

We  now  reach  the  town  of  Grand  Sestros,  or  Sesters,  distant  15  leagues 
from  Settra  Krou ;  this  is  a  populous  place,  and  may  be  known  by  a  larg* 
single  tree  on  the  beach,  and  a  high  round  rock  2^  miles  to  the  southward. 
There  is  anchorage,  in  20  fathoms,  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Gan-away,  a 
town  situated  7  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Grand  Sestros,  which  may  be 
known  by  three  hills  on  tlie  west,  and  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  extremity  of 
its  southern  point.  Bock  To<>vn,  situated  3j  leagues  from  Garraway,  takes 
its  name  from  a  reef  extending  from  it  some  distance,  which  is  partly  above 
and  partly  under  water ;  between  this  and  Cape  Palmas  is  Gape  Palmas  Little 
Town,  a  larger  one  of  that  name  lying  near  the  pitch  of  the  cape.  The 
coast  hereabout  is  foul,  and  the  depths  irregi>Iar,  so  tJiat  it  may  be  proper  for 
vessels  not  to  approach  nearer  than  20  or  2S  fathoms. 

CAPE  PALHAS  is  a  ii>cky  peninsula  joined  to  the  main  by  a  low  sandy 
isthmus.  Its  eastern  end  is  covered  with  a  collection  of  native  houses,  and 
there  is  also  a  settlement  on  it  named  Harper.  On  the  pitch  of  the  capo 
there  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  light.  On  the  north  side  of  the  penin- 
sula is  the  entrance  to  the  Palmas  River,  on  the  bar  of  which  there  are  8  feet 
water;  and  from  the  extremity  of  tlie  cape  some  dangerous  rocky  patciiea 
eitend  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Immediately  off  the  cape  there  is  a 
small  island  43  feet  high,  named  Bu^swurm  Island. 

At  about  e  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  ?e\rosa  ki«  %<^tc^%  &»a\^j£c(so» 
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fihoal  patches,  the  outermost  of  which  ib  6^  miles  from  the  land.  They  are 
extremely  dangerous  and  should  not  he  approached  nearer  than  a  depth  of 
26  fathoms,  which  will  he  at  ahout  a  mile  outside  of  them.  One  of  the 
shoals,  named  the  Coley,  is  a  mere  pinnacle,  having  on  it  only  6  feet,  and 
close  round  it  10  to  Id  fathoms  ;  from  it  Cape  Palmas  hears  E.S.E.,  9^  miles  ; 
Rocktown  Point,  E.  hy  S.,  5^  miles ;  and  Kahlah  Hill,  E.  hy  N.,  8  miles. 
Within  the  Coley  Bock,  hetween  it  and  the  shore,  is  the  Cape  Shoal,  a  ledge 
of  rocks  always  visible,  as  upon  it  the  sea  breaks  with  considerable  violence ; 
and  from  Fishtown  Point  a  ledge  of  rocks  also  extends  off,  all  which 
contribute  to  render  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  coast  extremely 
dangerous. 

If  bound  to  Cape  Palmas  with  a  leading  wind,  you  may  safely  pass  inside 
the  Cape  Shoal,  which  is  always  distinguishable  by  its  breakers  ;  and  by 
keeping  nearly  mid-channel  between  it  and  Fishtown  Reef  you  will  have  7 
fJEithoms.  At  night  it  will  be  advisable  to  pass  outside  of  all  the  shoals,  with 
Palmas  Light,  E.  }  S.,  or  E.  i  S.,  or  if  the  Ught  be  not  seen,  in  25  or  30 
&thoms. 

As  a  general  caution  to  vessels  running  down  this  coast  during  the  night, 
it  is  recommended  not  to  approach  nearer  than  18  fathoms  between  Cape 
Mount  and  the  River  Sestros  ;  between  the  latter  and  Settra  Krou,  it  may  be 
proper  not  to  get  into  less  than  20  fathoms,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas, 22  fathon^;  but  in  approaching  the  latter,  observe  what  has  already 
been  stated,  not  to  get  into  less  than  28  to  25  fathoms,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  we  have  described. 

To  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas  with  the  lighthouse  bearing  N.W.  i  N., 
distant  4  miles,  is  a  patch  of  3^  fathoms,  on  which  H.M.S.  Atliol  struck  in 
1830.  Its  distance  from  the  shore  is  about  2  miles,  and  from  it  Growa 
Point  bears  East,  3  miles ;  a  round  rock  above  the  water,  E.  by  N. ;  and  a  clump 
of  trees  on  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  land,  E.  ^^  S.  On  each  side  of  it  are 
10  fathoms. 

At  7  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas  is  Growa  Point,  from  which  a 
reef  extends  to  the  westward  about  1^  mile,  and  causes  the  sea  to  break  at  all 
times  with  considerable  violence.  At  night  no  vessel  should  approach  the 
rocks  nearer  than  15  fathoms. 

At  about  11  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas  is  Cavally,  a  river  and 
town  distant  5  miles  from  Gruway,  a  little  town  which  lies  6  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  cape.  Cavally  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  off 
which  there  is  anchorage  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  but  the  river  itself  is  only 
navigable  for  boats.  This  place  may  be  known  by  the  two  points  of  the  river's 
mouth,  which  is  wide  and  barred ;  though,  in  coming  from  the  westward,  you 
will  not  perceive  the  river  till  you  are  nearly  to  the  S.E.  of  it.  To  the  east- 
ward of  Cavally,  as  far  as  Growa,  the  land  in  general  is  even,  but  near  the 
latter  it  appears  double,  and  from  thence  to  Tahou  it  rises  considerably. 
Growa  may  be  known  by  some  rocks  and  breakers  before  it,  and  has  a  road- 
stead of  20  fathoms,  good  ground.  Two  leagues  E.S.E.  from  it  is  Tahou,  a 
low  flat  point,  which  appears  beyond  two  hummocks  on  the  beach,  projecting 
into  the  sea,  with  breakers  over  it,  2  miles  from  which  vessels  may  ride  in  1 5 
fathoms. 

The  land  to  the  eastward,  as  we  have  observed,  is  much  higher ;  but  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  within  5  or  6  leagues  of  Tahou,  where  it  appers  more 
elevated  than  any  other  part  between  it  and  Cape  Mount.  Tahou  is  a  town 
of  some  importance  ;  there  is  good  riding  before  it  in  12  to  14  fathoms  ;  but 
care  must  be  observed  not  to  approach  the  shore,  which  is  rocky.  The  River 
Si,  Pedro  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Tahou ;  and  2^  leagues  fiarther,  in  the  same 
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direction,  is  Bereby,  to  the  southward  of  which  is  the  Devil's  Bock,  connected 
to  the  shore  by  a  ledge  on  the  west  side. 

BT.  AKDBSWS  BAY.— To  the  eastward  of  Tahou  is  the  bay  thus  denomi- 
nated, which  may  be  distinguished  by  an  elevated  part  of  the  coast  to  the 
westward,  named  the  High  Land  of  Drewin,  a  rocky  shore,  having  rocks  ex- 
tending 2  miles  into  the  sea.  The  western  poLut  of  St.  Andrew's  River  is 
named  Swarton  Comer,  a  bluff  point,  with  two  large  round-topped  trees,  ap- 
pearing  about  a  league  to  the  west  above  the  land  ;  with  these  trees  bearing 
N.W.  by  W.  you  may  anchor  in  9  to  12  fathoms,  fine  sandy  bottom  with 
three  high  hills  appearing  in  one,  5  leagues  inland.  Behind  Swarton  Comer 
wood  and  water  may  be  obtained,  but  for  this  accommodation  a  douceur  or 
dash  must  be  presented  to  the  chief.  St.  Andrew's  River  is  one  of  some 
magnitude.  To  the  eastward  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  coast  has  a  picturesque 
appearance,  being  lined  with  trees  of  various  colours  ;  it  is  in  general  low, 
and  has  a  sandy  beach  The  River  Frisco,  or  Lagos,  is  distant  about  10  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  here  water  may  be  obtained,  and  ivory  bar- 
tered for.  Seven  leagues  farther  to  the  eastward  is  the  Town  of  Kotrou,  and 
9  leagues  beyond  is  that  of  Lahou. 

Lflliou  is  the  chief  town  on  tliis  coast,  and  carries  on  the  chief  barter  in 
gold  dust  and  teeth.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  affords  safe 
riding,  varying  in  depth  from  8  to  10,  12,  and  14  fatlioms ;  the  bottom  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cape  being  composed  of  clay,  while  that  on  the  west  side  is 
mud,  with  the  depths  of  water  somewhat  similar.  Jack  Lahou  is  nearly  5 
leagues  to  the  E.S.E.  i  E.  from  Cape  Lahou,  and  6^  leagues  farther  is  that 
of  Picaniny,  or  Little  Bassam,  situated  to  the  northward  of  a  tract  of  sea,  which 
firom  its  unfathomable  depth,  is  teimed  tlie  Bottomless  Pit. 

Grand  Bassam  is  distant  8^  leagiies  from  the  former,  and  stands  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  River  Costa,  which  may  be  known  by  a  cliff  or  rock  on  its 
western  point.  There  is  good  anchorage  here  2  milt'S  ofll',  in  12  to  9  fathoms, 
mud  and  clay  bottom.  Plenty  of  water  and  refreshments  may  be  obtained 
here.  The  coast  between  Grand  Bassam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Assinee  River 
trends  E.S.E.  6 J  leagues.  This  was  a  place  in  former  years  of  some  trade, 
but  the  town  is  now  abandoned.  Tliore  is  anchorage  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  shore,  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  sand  and  clay. 

Three  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Assinee  lies  the  small  Town  of  Albanee, 
between  which  there  is  anchorage  in  18  or  14  fathoms,  good  ground.  Tabo 
is  situated  2  leagues  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  west  side  of  ^Gold 
River ;  but  this  part  of  the  coast  must  be  aj)i)roaclied  with  great  caution,  as  it 
is  shoal  at  the  distimce  of  2  leagues,  and  has  a  heavy  surf  setting  on  shoi-e. 
From  Tabo  to  the  pitch  of  Cape  Apollonia  the  coast  trends  S.E.  4  leagues ; 
the  ground  around  the  cape  is  in  general  foul,  but  there  is  good  anchorage 
with  the  fort,  wliich  stands  on  the  beach,  bearing  N,  i  W.,  and  the  cape 
N.N.W.  i  W.  The  landing  is  very  bad,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  other- 
wise than  in  the  canoes  of  the  natives.  The  gold  dust  of  this  place  has  been 
noted  for  its  superior  quality  and  quantity,  and  it,  with  ivory,  may  be  pur- 
chased in  barter,  as  at  Cai)e  liahou.  Tlie  distance  from  hence  to  Axim  is  6 
leagues,  where  then;  is  a  Dutcli  factory,  named  Fort  St.  Antony,*  2  miles  to 

•  In  entering  Axiin  Bay  caution  will  be  required  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rock  discovered  by  Mr  W, 
Van  Der  Hoeven  in  Man^li,  lH.j(),  who  re])orts  as  follows : — 

**  Wlien  anchoring  in  Axim  Bay,  I  brought  Fort  St.  Antony  to  bear  as  much  East  as  possible,  and 
finmd  good  ground  in  5  J  fatlioms'.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  I  started  from  ApoUonia,  a 
dflMTted  EugUsh  settlement,  r>i  German  miles  above,  or  to  the  westward  of  Axim,  and  anchored  in  the 
fondstoui  of  the  latter  place  in  /^^  fathoms.  However,  the  brig  by  veering  out  the  chain,  tailed  on  a 
hard  ground  astern,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  get  imder  sail  a^iu  \tv  otdsi  V&  ^^^TCv^\llKs(^ 
wliieh  I  did  in  7  iathoms,  the  fort  E.  by  N.,  although  aeaxceV^  dx^i^vix^  ^  l%fiX.  \S3DSEASosi^^ 
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the  westward  of  which  is  the  Seenna,  Cohu,  or  Snake  River.  The  entrance 
of  this  river  is  small  and  rocky,  and  may  be  known  by  three  black  rocks,  with 
breakers  over  them,  lying  half  a  mile  from  shore,  to  the  eastward  of  the  en- 
trance. The  ruins  of  another  Dutch  fort,  named  Brandenburg  Castle,  lie  4 
leagues  south-eastward  of  Axim. 

The  coast  from  St.  Andrew's  Bay  to  Cape  Apollonia  appears  extremely  low, 
but  it  then  assumes  an  undulating  appearance,  and  is  thickly  wooded.  Be- 
tween Tabo.and  the  cape  are  four  remarkable  eminences,  standing  along  the 
shore,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  serve  as  a  good  mark  for  Cape 
Apollonia. 

CAFE  THBEE  POINTS  is  the  centre  one  of  three  headlands,  which  project 
into  the  sea,  and  range  in  an  east  and  west  direction  upwards  of  3  leagues. 
The  coast  hereabout  is  high  even  land,  but  the  shore  is  rocky,  and  should 
not  be  approached  nearer  than  ^^  or  3  leagues,  by  which  precaution  you  will 
avoid  the  current  that  sets  strongly  on  the  reefs.  There  is  anchorage  in  12 
or  13  fathoms,  about  1  league  from  Acquidah,  a  Dutch  fort,  standing  on  the 
easternmost  projection  of  Cape  Three  Points.  A  bank  of  9  and  10  fathoms 
lies  about  6  leagues  south  of  Acquidah,  between  which  and  the  shore  there 
is  a  strong  current  that  sets  to  the  eastward. 

'  DixcovE  is  distant  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Acquidah,  and  affords 
abundant  supplies  of  wood  and  water;  gold  is  also  here  abimdant.  The 
fort  is  English,  being  of  a  quadrangular  form,  on  a  rising  point ;  the  anchor- 
age is  in  15  fathoms,  clear  oozy  ground,  with  the  easternmost  point  of  Cape 
Three  Points  bearing  W.  i  N.,  and  the  fort  North,  or  N.  by  W.,  or  even 
N.N.W.  At  Dixcove  there  is  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks, 
which  affords-  a  fine  landing-place.  The  Dutch  Fort  of  Bautrey  is  3  miles 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Dixcove ;  then  follows  Tacorady,  another  belonging 
to  the  same  nation ;  and  half  a  mile  to  the  westw£u*d  of  Secondee  is  Foi-t 
Orange.  Secondee  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
British  factory  or  fort,  built  on  a  reddish  point  of  land,  with  a  low  sandy 
beach  on  each  side.  The  coast  hereabout  is  very  rocky,  and  ought  not  to 
be  approached  in  less  than  16  fathoms  during  the  night  time.  About  a 
league  to  the  southward  of  Tacorady  is  a  reef,  wiUi  breakers,  having  4  fathoms 
near  it 

About  2  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Secondee  is  the  River  St.  John,  or 
Boosempra,  a  short  distance  west  of  which  is  Chama,  distinguished  by  tlie 
Dutch  Fort  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  9  miles  farther  is  Commenda,  where  two 
forts  stand,  one  English,  and  the  other  Dutch.  This  place  may  be  known 
by  a  small  elevation  on  the  left,  named  Gold  Hill.  The  anchorage  is  in  9  or 
10  fathoms,  sandy  ground,  with  the  English  fort  bearing  N.W. 

St.  Geobqe  del  Mina,  or  Elmina,  is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on 
this  coast,  and  is  distant  about  8  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Commenda.  The 
Fort  of  St  George  stands  on  a  hill  named  Mount  St  Jago,  behind  the  for- 
tress or  castle  on  the  beach.  The  anchorage  in  the  roads  is  in  7  fathoms, 
Bandy  bottom,  the  fortress  bearing  north,  2  miles  distant,  with  Mount  St.  Jago 

examined  the  place,  and  foand  a  pinnacle  shaped  rock,  over  which,  at  low  water,  there  was  scarcely 
IS  feet;  and  wliile  the  how  of  a  24  feet  boat  rested  on  the  slionl,  I  had  attlie  stem  5^  fathoms. 
This  danger  lies  with  the  following  bcariiigH  taken  by  compass,  which,  according  to  sevonil  observa- 
tioDB  had  21^  westerly  variation;  (a)  Fort  St.  Antony  E.  i  S.,  Iskmd  Bobowassie  S.E.  by  E.  i  E., 
Island  Sagaba  K.N.E. 

**  To  avrdd  this  rock  bring  the  fort  to  bear  E.  by  N.,  or  E.N.E.  i  £.,  when  you  may  anchor  in 
mSBtf  in  6  fathoms. 

<^Tbe  cnirent  along  the  whole  Oulf  of  Oainea  mostly  sets  to  the  eastward  ;  the  rise  and  fidl  is  4  or 

(or J  Cfapt  Vidal*BplMn  giwet  U(y*,  agreeiiig  very  eloeely. 
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open  a  little  to  the  westward.     Cape  Coast  Castle  is  distant  3  leagues  E.  hj 
8.  of  Fort  St.  George. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.— -This  is  the  principal  British  fort  on  the  Gold  coast ; 
and  as  it  lies  low,  and  as  some  vessels  have  not  readily  heen  able  to  distinguish 
it,  but  have  gone  to  leeward,  and  -with  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  have 
been  able  to  get  back,  the  following  ])articulars  will  serve  to  obviate  such  mis- 
takes in  future.  Cape  Coast  Castle  may  therefore  be  known,  first,  by  Phipps' 
Tower,  now  named  Fort  William,  surmounting  a  small  conic  hill  of  that  name. 
This  building  is  circulai',  having  a  barrack  in  the  centre  like  a  pent-house  ; 
secondly,  another  circular  building,  named  Smith's  Tower,  of  which  the  forti- 
fied wall  only  is  seen  on  a  hill  of  red  clay  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  McCarthy,  or 
Hospital^s  Batter)',  of  an  equilateral  ti'iangle,  with  a  small  citadel  at  the  N.E. 
comer.  Cape  Coa^t  Castle  presents  a  frontage  of  180  yai'ds  towards  the  sea; 
but,  as  it  has  been  observed,  it  lies  low,  and  the  distinguishing  marks  here 
nodced  will  be  of  utility,  and  serve  to  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  Annama- 
boe,  hereafter  described. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  a  light  was  exhibited  at  Fort  William,  which 
bums  at  an  elevation  of  204  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  beach  of  760  yards.  It  is  visible  to  vessels  in  every  direc- 
tion, whether  approaching  or  sailing  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast.  In  steer- 
ing for  the  anchorage,  vessels  ought  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  i  W.,  keep- 
ing the  lead  going,  and  to  anchor  in  6  or  6^^  fathoms  water,  the  light  being 
then  distant  from  the  vessel  about  2  miles. 

In  ordinary  weather  tlie  light  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  about  7  leagues, 
and  will  be  of  great  service  in  preventing  vessels  been  carried  to  leeward  of 
their  port,  by  the  strong  south-westerly  current  which  runs  off  the  coast,  about 
10  months  in  the  year. 

The  an3horage  in  Cape  Coast  Castle  roads  is  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  stiff  mud, 
the  castle  flagstaff  bearing  N.N.W.  1^^  mile,  in  a  hne  with  the  hall  of  the 
castle  and  Smith's  Tower ;  Ehnina  Castle  W.  by  N.,  distant  3  leagues,  and 
Annamaboe  Point  E.  by  N.  10  miles. 

ANNAMABOE. — Having  passed  the  Dutch  Fort  of  Nassau  at  Mauree,  to 
the  eastw£u*d  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  you  will  have  regular  soundings  of  8  or  9 
fathoms,  at  a  league  distant  from  the  shore,  until  you  reach  the  English  Fort 
of  Annamaboe.  This  is  a  small  quadrangular  building,  standing  low  on  the 
beach.  Anchor  before  the  town,  in  7^  fathoms,  with  Fort  Cormantine  (next 
described)  bearing  E.N.E. ;  or  perhaps  a  more  preferable  situation  will  be, 
with  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  brought  in  one  witli  the  second  of  the  Corman- 
tine moimtains,  a  chain  of  high  land,  seen  to  the  eastward.  Cormantine  is 
a  Dutch  for,t  standing  on  a  hill,  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Annamaboe,  off 
which  there  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  the  fort  bearing  N.W.,  or  thereabout. 
The  Dutch  settlement  of  Apam,  which  was  next  eastward,  is  now  abandoned. 
The  British  Fort  of  TantumquciTy  is  distant  6  leagues  from  Cormantine,  and 
2  leagues  from  Apam.  The  fort  stands  a  league  to  the  north-eastward  of  a 
point  of  the  same  name,  which  is  rendered  foul  by  a  reef  that  extends  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  consequently  must  have  a  berth  in  approaching  the  anchorage 
off  the  fort,  in  9  fathoms. 

WiNEDAH. — About  2i  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Tantumquerr^'  is  a  high 
conspicuous  mountain,  named  the  Devil's  Hill,  near  to  which  there  is  good 
anchoiage  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  the  hill  bearing  N.N.W.  Winebah  is  distant 
about  H  league  from  this  anchorage,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  fort,  which 
was  destroyed  and  abandoned  some  years  ago.  From  Winebah  there  is  a 
communicating  path  to  the  commercial  town  of  Kibbs,  in  the  covccv\x^  ^1  "^^ 
gold  mines;  and  on  the  eobt  is  a  small  river,  the  -wvyXex  oi  -^Yias^x^  ^^^^%  "^ 
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filled  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  sea.  The  natives  require  a  small  duty  for 
watering.  The  small  Fort  of  Barracoe,  now  deserted,  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
woody  hill,  about  3  leagues  eastward  of  Winebah,  and  may  be  known  by  a 
double  hill  3  leagues  inland,  named  the  Paps. 

AccBA. — This  place  is  distinguished  by  tJkree  forts,  named  St.  James,  Cre- 
verour,  and  Christiansburg,  belonging  respectively  to  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danish.  The  little  River  Sacoom  is  6^  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Barracoe, 
having  on  its  eastern  side  a  little  round  hill,  named  Cook's  Loaf,  with  some 
high  mountains  beyond  it,  named  the  Tafou  Mountains,  from  whence  to  Accra, 
distant  about  2  leagues,  the  land  is  even  and  moderately  high.  The  best 
anchorage  at  Accra  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  distant  2  miles  from 
the  shore,  with  the  English  flagstaff  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  or  having  brought 
the  red  spots  seen  on  the  beach,  to  bear  North,  you  may  anchor  in  7  fathoms, 
but  the  other  is  to  be  preferred.  The  surf  on  tlie  beach  here  beats  frequently 
very  high,  and  occasions  much  difficulty  in  landing.  Accra  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  gold  and  ivory.  During  the  springs  the  tide  rises  8  feet; 
the  currents  set  in  general  to  the  eastward,  except  about  the  middle  of 
January,  during  the  Hanuattan  season. 

Vessels  bound  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Accra,  and  leaving  the  former, 
during  the  night,  are  recommended  not  to  run  more  than  two- thirds  their  dis- 
tance, as  if  they  happen  to  get  to  leeward,  it  will  be  difficult  to  work  back, 
against  a  sea  and  strong  ciurent. 

The  inconsiderable  settlement  of  the  Danes  at  Temma,  lies  between  Accra 
and  that  belonging  to  the  English  at  Prampran ;  2  leagues  from  the  latter 
is  the  Danish  Fort  of  Ningo,  the  coast  between  affording  good  anchorage 
in  6  to  9  fathoms,  gravel  and  sand.  Ningo  Grande  is  a  high  sugar  loaf 
hill,  the  highest  of  the  range  named  Crabo,  which  lie  about  8  leagues 
inland. 

The  River  Volta. — The  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Ningo  as  far  as  the  River 
Volta,  a  distance  of  7  leagues,  is  extremely  low,  being  little  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  that  vessels  coming  from  the  westward,  do  not  discern  the  river 
until  it  bears  N.N.W.,  when  the  island  within  the  entrance  may  be  distin- 
guished ;  there  are  regular  soundings  along  the  shore,  and  when  abreast  of 
the  river  the  water  changes  suddenly  to  a  dark  olive  colour.  The  Danish  fort 
of  Adda  Castle  stands  on  the  western  bank,  11  miles  from  the  entrance.  The 
Volta  takes  its  name  from  the  rapidity  of  its  stream,  and  pours  such  a  quantity 
of  water  into  the  sea  as  to  cause  the  discolouration  already  stated.  There  are 
high  breakers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  only  a  mile  wide,  having 
two  bluff  points,  that  on  the  west  named  Sandy  Bluff,  that  on  the  east  Woody 
Bluff.  In  entering  the  river,  run  in  from  the  east  side  within  the  breakers  ; 
there  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  entrance  of  the  river  bearmg  N.N.W., 
a  soft  muddy  flat,  cast  off  by  the  stream,  extending  3  leagues  into  the  sea, 
having  6  to  9  fathoms  water. 

Remarks  upon  the  appearance  of  the  land  on  the  Gold  Coast. — From  the 
Dutch  fort  of  Bautrey  to  Cape  St.  Paul,  the  ship  standing  along  witliin  5  and 
6  miles  of  the  shore.  By  Captain  R.  Wauchope,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  Thalia.  Taken 
from  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1835,  page  644.  "  To  the  eastwai-d  of  Fort 
Bautrey,  tlie  fort  of  Secondee  is  seen.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  that  of 
considerable  strength ;  it  stands  close  to  the  water,  built  upon  a  bank  of 
horizontally  stratified  sand-stone,  of  a  reddish  colour,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  that  of  the  sea,  by  thick  wood.  A  sandy  narrow  beach  stretches  to  the 
east  and  west  of  it  The  bare  rock  again  appears  at  the  termination  of  the 
beach  to  the  eastward,  and  is  seen  in  several  places  within  8  or  10  miles  from 
iiie  fort,  in  this  direction,  and  then  a  densely  wooded  coast. 
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"  The  next  fort  is  the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Sebastian,  at  Chama,  or  Asina. 
This  is  a  large  white  fort,  sxirrounded  by  natives'  huts,  having  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  white  sandy  beach  to  ihe  west  of  it ;  the  beach  is  broken  to  the  east- 
ward for  above  tliree  miles,  by  the  wood  extending  to  the  water's  edge,  when 
mgiun  a  long  narrow  beach  continues  for  8  or  10  miles,  and  the  red  clifif  is 
seen  bare  of  vegetation  in  several  places.  The  land  not  high,  but  entirely 
covered  with  low  wood.  The  next  fort  is  that  of  the  British  fort  of  Com- 
menda,  or  rather  the  two  forts.  They  may  be  seen  at  tlie  same  time  with 
Chama.  One  of  the  forts,  of  a  dark  grey  stone,  a  square  building,  seemed  to 
be  in  tolerable  repair ;  the  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  was  a  com- 
plete ruin.  A  number  of  native  huts  were  near  the  forts,  and  a  greater  num- 
oer  of  canoes  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 

"  From  thence  to  the  eastward  the  two  large  and  magnificent  looking  forts 
(Dutch)  of  St.  George  del  Mina  make  their  appearance,  as  if  newly  white- 
washed, and  are  of  a  dazzling  white.  On  approaching  them,  we  observed, 
about  half  a  mile  apart,  two  other  small  forts,  the  one  to  the  westward  being 
round,  and  the  other  square.  The  western  large  fort  is  situated  upon  a 
lising  rocky  ground,  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  east  large 
fort  stands  on  the  beach,  in  the  middle  of  a  considerable  sized  village.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but  chiefly  miserable  looking  huts.  To  the  east- 
ward of  Del  Mina,  the  same  low  imdulating  wooded  line  of  coast  stretched 
along  with  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach. 

"  Soon  after  Del  Mina  is  cleai-ly  made  out,  the  round  white-washed  tower 
(Phipp  8  Tower)  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  seen  rising  magnificently  from  the 
sea ;  it  is  built  upon  rising  groimd,  to  tlie  rear  of  &e  castle,  and  is  the  first 
object  which  is  seen.  On  approaching,  the  handsome  and  extensive  castle 
of  Cape  Coast  is  clearly  seen  ;  and,  on  landing,  the  interior  does  not  disap- 
point expectation,  as  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  in  admirable  repair.  A 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  ruined  English  fort  of 
Morees  is  seen.  The  mud  huts  of  the  natives  still  surround  the  square 
brown  ruin.  Still  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  small  English  white-washed 
fort  of  Annamaboe  is  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  is  similar  to  what 
we  have  already  passed,  viz.,  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  rocky  in  some  places,  and 
low  undulating  hills,  covered  with  low  underwood,  behind. 

"  A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  ruined  squai'e  brown  Dutch  fort  of 
Cormantine,  situated  on  a  pretty  rocky  green  hill,  close  to  the  sea.  The  na- 
tives' huts  extend  to  the  westward  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  eastward  the  same 
description  of  coast  as  that  above-mentioned.  At  5  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  Cormantine,  Tantumquerry  Point  is  seen  ;  it  is  low  and  rocky.  There  is 
a  reef  of  rocks  lying  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking 
when  we  passed  it.  On  first  seeing  the  point,  one  fort  only  is  observed  ;  on 
fq)proaching,  another  square  brown  fort,  nearly  joining  the  former  is  seen, 
and  tlie  low  land  becomes  visible  beyond  the  Devil's  Hill,  which  is  the  high- 
est hill  on  tlie  coast  between  Cape  Three  Points  and  Accra.  When  abreast 
of  Tantumqueriy  Point,  tlie  fort  of  Apum  is  seen  to  the  left  of  Devil's  Hill, 
— a  brown  ruin  of  considerable  size.  A  large  native  vilhige  surrounds  it, 
except  to  seawai'd.  Along  this  whole  line  of  coast  (for  we  have  run  it  down 
within  from  4  to  G  miles)  there  are  native  villages  to  be  seen  at  intervals, 
consisting  of  thatched  mud  huts. 

"  The  next  fort  is  the  English  fort  of  Winebah,  now  in  ruins.  When 
abreast  of  this,  you  can  just  see  Tantumquerry  Point,  and  the  fort  to  the 
westward,  and  Barracoa  Point  to  the  eastward.  Winebah  stands  upon  a  low 
line  of  hills,  having  nothing  particular  to  mark  it,  except  a  white- washftA. 
thatched  house  of  considerable  size  on  the  beafi\i,  «i2a^^feTvscccL%<^i^VjrsN.i 
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little  to  the  left.  There  is  high  land  in  the  distance.  The  next  point  is 
Barracoa  Point,  with  a  very  remarkable  palm  tree  upon  it ;  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  considerably  higher  than  the  low  land,  the  peculiarly-shaped  dou- 
ble hill,  named  the  Paps,  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  this  and  the  palm  tree  point 
out  its  situation  very  distinctly.  On  nearing  the  point,  tlie  fort,  and  flagstaff, 
and  native  village  are  seen,  and  the  distant  coast  beyond,  terminating  in  a 
veiy  low  point.  On  rounding  Barracoa  Point,  the  Paps  are  much  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  being  much  nearer ;  and  the  remarkable  hill,  named  Cook's  Loaf, 
a  conspicuous  round  hill,  is  seen  close  to  the  sea. 

"  The  land  to  the  west  of  Cook's  Loaf  appears  very  low,  and  to  run  out  to 
a  very  low  point,  having  still  the  same  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach ;  and  on 
the  point  the  three  white  forts  of  Accra  are  seen,  and  a  fourth,  the  Danish, 
three  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  English  and  Dutch  are  within  a  mile  of 
each  other,  so  that  the  coast  about  Accra  is  particularly  well  marked 

"We  sailed  from  this  on  the  17th  November,  and  on  the  18th  hauled  in 
for  the  land,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  morning  abreast  of  Ningo,  a  Danish 
fort  It  is  a  good  looking  white-washed  fort,  apparently  in  good  repair,  about 
7  miles  off  shore.  The  water  shoals  to  7  and  6  fathoms  ;  a  little  farther  out, 
12,  13,  and  14  fathoms ;  and  all  the  land  seen  to  the  eastward  appears  very 
low  indeed. 

"  The  marks  for  Ningo  are  some  hillocks  to  the  eastward,  and  the  high 
conical  mountain  of  Ningo  Grande  inland ;  the  hillocks  I  could  not  make 
out  clearly ;  when  abreast  of  Ningo  a  small  white  fort  is  seen  to  the  west- 
ward, which  is,  I  suppose,  the  English  fort  of  Prampram.  There  is  the 
same  narrow  line  of  sandy  beach,  as  we  have  observed  all  along,  to  the 
westward  of  Prampram  still.  Another  white- washed  house,  or  fort,  may  be 
seen  when  abreast  of  Ningo.  To  the  eastward,  the  tops  of  trees  are  only  to 
be  seen,  the  land  being  so  low.  Six  and  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  the 
soundings  along  the  coast  are  11  to  13  and  14  fathoms,  coarse  sand,  and  in 
some  places  rocky  bottom. 

"  A  great  quantity  of  sea-weed  was  seen  to  the  eastward  of  Ningo,  the  first 
we  met  with  on  the  coast.  A-beam  of  us,  about  1  p.m.,  some  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Ningo,  observed  a  flagstaff,  and  two  large  thatched  houses ;  a 
number  of  naked  negroes  ;  and  on  the  beach  was  a  good  deal  of  surlf.  The 
wood  on  the  coast  here  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  palm,  the  stem 
similar  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  but  the  upper  part  more  bushy,  and  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  silver  tree  at  the  cape. 

"  At  3  P.M.,  18th  November,  saw  the  mouth  of  the  River  Volta,  bearing 
N.N.W.  It  is  on  this  bearing  alone  upon  which  it  can  be  seen.  The  two  bluff 
heads  at  the  entrance  appear  very  bold,  and  make  the  mouth  of  the  river  vei-y 
obvioiis.  In  standing  along  to  tike  eastward,  the  entrance  was  not  seen  above 
five  minutes,  as  it  was  soon  shut  in  by  the  eastern  bluff. 

"  The  whole  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Volta  to  Cape  St.  Paul,  is  very 
low  ;  nothing  but  trees  are  seen.  In  9^  fathoms  off  the  cape,  this  is  its  ap- 
pearance ;  nor  could  the  cape  itself  be  made  out,  except  from  the  trending 
away  of  the  land  to  the  northward.** 

BIGHT  OF  BENIN. 

Cafe  St.  Paul  is  5  leagues  distant  from  the  Rio  Volta.     Hereabout  the 

land  is  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  at  more  than  3  or  4  leagues  off;  the  point  is 

thickly  wooded,  the  current  setting  strongly  round  it.     About  a  league  to  the 

westward  of  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  River  Secos,  or  Dry  River.     Cape  St. 

JPsuJ,  as  well  aa  the  whole  coast  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  to  Cape  Formosa, 
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its  eastern  extremity,  is  extremely  low,  so  that  one  point  is  with  much  diffi- 
culty distinguished  ^om  another.  About  4^  leagues  N.E.  of  Cape  St.  Paul 
is  the  Danish  fort  of  Quitta.  From  thence  to  Acquijah  is  3  leagues ;  and 
from  the  latter  to  Paiu*ey,  the  distance  is  about  the  same.  Gugligou  lies  4 
leagues  to  the  eastward,  and  may  be  recognised  by  four  hills  lying  a  league 
to  the  eastward. 

Little  Popoe  is  about  4  leagues  from  these  elevated  spots,  which  are  the 
only  eminences  hereabout.  The  town  stands  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  southward  of  which  there  is  anchorage  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  coarse 
white  sand.  In  the  bight  from  Quitta  to  Little  Popoe,  8  to  14  fathoms  will 
be  found  4  leagues  from  shore.  Great  Popoe  is  distant  7^  leagues  to  the 
eastward,  and  at  4i  leagues  E.  by  S,  from  Great  Popoe,  is  Whydah.  The 
coast  between  is  low  and  swampy,  and  in  some  parts  wooded.  At  Whydah  are 
three  factories,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch. 
At  8  miles  to  the  westward  of  Whydah  is  a  conspicuous  elevation  named 
Mount  Palaver,  and  at  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  it,  close  to  the  sea-side, 
are  two  palm-trees,  named  the  Brothers  :  these  objects  will  serve  to  point  out 
the  position  of  the  town,  ofif  which  there  is  anchorage  in  8  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  the  Two  Brothers  bearing  N.N.E.,  and  the  town  of  Wliydah  N.  by 
E.  Griwhee  stands,  within  Whydah,  on  a  lagoon  or  lake,  which  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  beach,  and  communicates  with  &e  sea  at  Popoe.  The  coast 
being  low,  and  no  object  to  intercept  the  view,  in  sailing  to  the  eastward  from 
Popoe,  Griwhee  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope,  when  you  are  in  8  fathoms, 
distant  a  league  from  the  shore. 

The  next  town  to  the  eastward  of  Whydah  is  Jackin ;  after  that  follows 
Appee,  where  formerly  an  English  factory  was  established ;  the  next  is  Porto 
Novo,  distant  3  leagues  from  Appee,  and  10  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Whydah.  Vessels  anchor  before  the  town  of  Porto  Novo,  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
black  clay,  with  shells.  Porto  Novo  is  the  port  of  Ardrah,  the  capital,  which 
is  distant  8  leagues  to  the  northward.  The  roadstead  of  Badagry  is  in  6  or 
7  fathoms,  and  is  tolerably  good ;  it  lies  4  leagues  from  Porto  Novo,  and 
the  town  of  this  name  is  situated  a  league  from  the  beach,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  lake  or  river  that  runs  from  Ardrah  into  Lagos  Kiver,  which  is 
here  600  feet  wide. 

BIYEB  LAGOS. — From  Badagry  to  the  entrance  of  the  River  Lagos,  the  coast 
is  very  low  and  marshy.  It  is  bordered  all  along  with  palm-trees,  and  the 
landing  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  high  surf:  besides,  it  is  much  subject 
to  heavy  rains  and  tornadoes,  which  may  be  foreseen  by  the  great  thunder 
and  lightning,  with  the  rising  of  black  clouds,  which  commonly  precede 
them ;  then  it  is  best  to  hand  all  your  sails,  except  your  foresail,  which  you 
may  keep  in  the  brails,  to  command  your  ship,  and  run  before  the  wind 
during  the  tornado,  for  what  you  get  is  to  windward. 

The  entrance  to  the  River  Lagos,  though  half  a  mile  broad  is  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  that  breadth,  by  the  banks  that  project  on  each  side. 
On  the  west  is  a  small  river,  where  wood  and  water  are  obtainable.  Lagos 
Island,  within  the  entrance,  is  5  miles  long  and  1^  in  its  greatest  breadth  ; 
at  its  north  end  is  the  town  of  Lagos,  having  good  anchorage  before  it 
About  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance,  or  die  English  Road,  lies  the 
French  Road  and  the  watering-place.  Cradoo  Lake  extends  15  leagues  from 
west  to  east,  its  greatest  breadth  not  being  above  2  leagues ;  the  town  of 
Cradoo  stands  on  tlie  north  shore,  about  12  leagues  from  the  entrance.  Be- 
tween Badagry  and  Lagos  River  numerous  huts  are  scattered  along  the 
beach,  in  the  midst  of  pretty  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  moutk  ot  \bkA 
River  Lagos  is  so  contracted  that  it  may  easily  \>e  p^^^^  xmi^^^^r^^^  «sA 
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probably  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  breakers  at  the  entrance.  Ten  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  Lagos  is  the  small  town  of  Palma,  and  9  leagues  farther, 
in  the  same  direction,  is  Oddy :  the  coast  from  hence,  for  8  leagues,  trends 
to  the  eastward,  where  it  takes  a  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  direction  (S.E.  }  S.)  3  leagues, 
to  ft  small  fishing-town  interspersed  with  several  lofty  trees  ;  from  this  small 
town  the  coast  trends,  in  the  same  direction,  7  leagues  to  the  Kiver  Benin, 
or  Great  Formosa  River. 

The  following  perhaps  may  not  be  considered  as  misplaced : — Dalzel  says, 
"PVom  Sherbro  to  Rio  Formosa,  or  River  Benin,  (which  is  the  part  of  Africa 
with  which  Europeans  are  best  acquainted,)  a  tract  of  1400  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  there  is  not  one  navigable  river,  bay,  or  harbour,  into  which  a  ship 
can  enter ;  nor  is  there  one  river  or  creek,  (the  Volta  and  Lagos  excepted,) 
into  which  a  sailing-boat  can  advance  10  miles  from  the  sea ;  ver}'  few  of  the 
creeks  will  even  admit  a  boat,  and  not  one  on  the  Gold  Coast,  except  at 
Chama  and  Elmina :  a  small  boat  may  row  up  the  foimer  about  2  miles,  and 
up  the  latter  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  shores  are,  almost  in  every  part,  difficult  of  access,  from  the  hea\y 
surf  which  breaks  upon  the  beach  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  land  anywhere 
but  in  a  light  canoe,  and  even  in  that  way  it  is  frequently  impracticable  for 
many  days  together  ;  in  many  parts,  besides,  there  is,  near  the  shore,  scarcely 
water  enough  for  a  canoe,  and  tlie  breaking  of  the  waves  becomes  there  so 
impetuous,  that  all  communication  between  the  shore  and  the  shipping  is 
frequently  interrupted  for  three  weeks  together,  and  can  seldom  be  effected 
with  safety." 

BIVEB  BENIN,  oR  Great  Formosa  Rfver. — The  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
entrance  of  this  river  appears  like  a  green  low  bushy  strand,  in  front  of  a  thick 
row  of  trees,  of  regular  and  moderate  height ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  the 
usual  depths  vary  from  4i  to  5  fathoms,  at  2  leagues  from  shore,  but  off  the 
mouth  it  is  not  quite  so  deep.  The  course  from  Lagos  to  Benin  River  is 
S.E.  (S.E.  by  E.  J  E.)  32  leagues ;  but  it  is  advisable  for  strangers  to  keep  in 
the  parallel  of  6**  N.,  and  having  made  the  land  near  the  small  fishing-town 
already  noticed,  coast  along  shore  to  the  entrance  ;  the  water  before  whicli  is 
generally  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  more  shallow  than  on  any  other  part  of 
the  coast. 

The  River  Benin  is  about  2  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  having  a  bar  of  mud, 
clay,  and  sand,  that  extends  a  league  into  the  sea,  on  which  are  only  2  fathoms 
at  spring  tides,  and  it  is  therefore  not  fit  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  or 
10  feet.  At  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  this  river  is  only  half  a  mile  wide ;  and 
at  New  Town,  which  is  6  leagues  up,  little  more  than  400  or  500  yards.  Two 
branches  near  New  Town,  named  Gato  Creek  and  Warree  Creek,  are  nearly 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  main  trunk  ;  one,  running  to  the  N.E.,  communi- 
cates with  Gato,  and  the  other  with  the  River  Warree,  or  For9ados.  The 
direction  of  the  main  trunk  is  about  E.N.E. ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  natives,  at  about  50  miles  up,  it  is  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons. 
The  depth  of  yrater  in  any  part  does  not  exceed  4  fathoms. 

The  kingdom  of  Warree  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Benin  River.  Its  first 
town  lies  near  the  bar,  and  is  named  Salt  Town  ;  the  second  is  named  Bobee, 
or  Lobou  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  seaport  of  the  capital,  is  named  New 
Town  ;  the  last  is  opposite  Reggio  Town  and  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Gato  Creek.  Both  shores  of  the  main  branch,  as  well  as  the 
creeks,  as  far  as  Gato  on  one  side,  and  Warree  on  the  other  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  spots)  consist  of  impenetrable  morasses  covered  with  mangrove- 
iareas,  and  generally  inundated,  even  during  the  dry  season,  as  the  banks  are 
r<ei^  low.    Formerly  Beveral  European  nations,  as  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
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EngUflh,  and  French  had  establishments  on  this  river,  chiefly  at  Oato ;  but 
trade  has  so  much  decreased,  that  they  have  been  all  abandoned,  and  merchant 
yessels,  now  trading  here,  merely  hire  a  house  for  bartering  in  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  slave-trade,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
all  the  rivers  of  this  coast,  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  legitimate 
commerce.  This  river,  like  all  the  others  on  the  coast,  is  pestilentially  un- 
healthy, and  the  mortality  that  invariably  occurs  in  the  crews  of  vessels  trad- 
ing here,  is  appalhng ;  the  disease  is  a  malignant  remitting  fever,  which 
generally  proves  fatal  within  the  third  day  after  the  attack.  The  chief  articles 
procured  in  this  river  are  palm-oil  and  ivory ;  pod-pepper  (cayenne)  was  also 
an  object  of  commerce,  but  is  now  more  plentifully  procured  from  the  West 
Indies.  In  exchange  tlie  natives  take  cloth  (scarlet  particularly),  beads,  guns, 
and  gunpowder,  hardware,  spirits,  &c.  The  best  season  for  traders  to  tlie 
Benin  River  is  between  the  month  of  September  and  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, during  which  period  there  are  clear  refreshing  breezes,  with  fine  weather, 
and  land-winds  favourable  for  going  out ;  but,  beyond  the  month  of  February, 
as  the  weatlier  chanj^es,  getting  out  is  attended  witli  difficulty  and  danger. 
Here  the  tide  flows  6  hours,  at  full  and  change,  and  rises  5  or  6  feet  during 
the  rainy  season ;  the  ebb  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  washes  away  portions 
of  the  river  banks. 

The  best  anchorage  without  the  bar  is  in  4  j^  fathoms,  heavy  mud  and  clay, 
distant  4  or  5  miles,  with  the  river  well  open,  and  the  N.W.  head  bearing 
N.E.  In  entering,  stand  toward  Salt  Town  within  a  league,  until  the  N.W. 
head  bears  N.E.  by  N.  (nearly  N.  by  E.);  then  steer  N.E.  by  E.,  about  3 
leagues,  toward  the  port  shore,  as  you  thus  avoid  the  Lobou  Bank,  which  lies 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  which  reaches  more  than  half-way  over.  Having 
advanced,  Jo  Point,  which  is  covered  witli  trees,  will  be  seen  on  the  starboard 
side.  By  steering  for  the  middle  of  tlie  river,  off  this  point,  you  may  there 
drop  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  having  a  creek  with  an  islet  at  the  mouth  to  the 
northward.  This  creek  is  named  Waccow  Creek,  and  comes  down  from 
Waccow^s  Town,  which  is  5  miles  up,  from  Benin  River.  The  anchorage 
here  is  best  for  vessels  intending  to  stay  any  time  in  tlie  river,  being  open  to 
the  sea-breezes,  with  a  free  draught  through  the  roads,  and  in  a  centrical 
situation  for  trading  purposes.  Within  Jo  Point  is  Calabar  Creek ;  at  5  miles 
higher,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  anotlier  inlet,  named  Lago  Creek,  having  an 
islet  on  each  side  of  its  entrance,  surrounded  by  a  mud-bank  :  the  latter  will 
be  avoided  by  keeping  over  to  the  stai'board  shore  until  you  ai'e  off  the  large 
opening  named  Gato  Creek,  where  you  may  anchor  abreast  the  Town  of  Reg- 
gio  on  the  North,  and  New  Town  on  the  South,  in  3J  and  4  fathoms. 

The  River  Escravos  is  distant  14  miles,  S.  by  E.  J  E.  (S.E.  by  S.)  from 
that  of  Benin,  and  has  not  more  than  2  fathoms  at  the  entrance  ;  a  bank  also 
extends  some  considerable  distance  from  its  south  point.  The  land  from 
hence  winds  to  the  eastward,  5  leagues  to  the  River  dos  Forcados,  or  Warree. 
The  entrance  to  this  river  may  be  known  by  an  island  in  the  centre,  and 
another  named  Paloma,  near  the  shore  on  the  south  side ;  the  entrance  is 
shoal,  having  but  Q  fathoms  water,  and  a  flat  extends  from  the  S.E.  side,  but 
without  the  river  there  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  muddy  ground.  A  league 
within  the  river  is  the  Town  of  Paloma;  the  City  of  Warree  is  distant  from 
this  town  5  leagues,  in  a  N.E.  direction.  The  River  Ramos  is  not  a  stream 
of  much  importance:  its  entrance  is  distant  17  miles,  S.  J  W.  (S.  by  E.  J  E.), 
from  the  River  Forcados,  and  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  River 
Dodo,  another  inconsiderable  sti*eam,  is  20  miles  S.  J  W.  (S.  by  E.  ^  E.)  from 
the  River  Ramos  ;  aiid  about  7  leagues  S.  by  E.  \  E.  ^S.l^.  \  ^.^^tQi£iHiaft\sBM«t 
is  Cape  Formosa. 
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Cape  Formosa,  and  the  land  around  it,  is  so  low,  that  it  is  not  easily  re- 
cognised, and  soundings  of  14  or  15  fathoms  may  be  obtained  ere  you  are 
aware  that  land  is  near.  Within  this  depth,  the  first  objects  to  be  distinguished 
are  the  trees,  which  at  first  seem  to  grow  in  the  water,  and  intimate  your 
approach  to  shore,  at  between  2  or  3  leagues  from  which  you  will  have  8 
fathoms  water  ;  but  we  would  recommend  vessels  not  to  get  nearer,  as  at  this 
distance  they  are  without  the  influence  of  the  cmTent,  which  in  July  and 
August  sets  strong  to  the  eastward.  All  the  coast  from  the  Benin  River  to 
Cape  Formosa,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  leagues,  is  low,  swampy,  and  unhealthy, 
and  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  but  little  frequented. 

BIGHT   OF   BIAFRA. 

The  Bight  of  Biafra  is  the  innermost  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea :  it  is 
boimded  on  the  north  by  Cape  Formosa,  and  on  the  south  by  Cape  Lopez. 
Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  A  straiglit  line,  uniting 
bofli  promontories,  and  passing  near  Princes'  Island,  would  measure  about 
680  miles,  and"  would  be  upwards  of  250  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Old 
Calabar  River,  which  enters  the  innermost  comer  of  the  bight.  The  shores 
of  the  bay  probably  extend  to  more  than  800  miles. 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  commences 
near  the  Island  of  Anno  Bom,  but  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  current  which 
comes  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  along  the  western  shores  of  Africa, 
for  Captain  Boteler  says,  that  all  the  currents  along  Prince's  Island  set  strong, 
and  in  the  dry  season  commonly  between  N.N.W.  and  N.N.E.  The  wind 
generally  blows  from  the  S.W.  or  South.  The  current,  however,  is  changed 
by  the  tornadoes,  whenever  they  occur  at  frill  or  change ;  at  which  time,  blow- 
ing from  the  S.E.  or  N.E.  with  great  violence,  they  alter  the  direction  of  the 
current  to  W.S.W.  or  W.N.W. 

The  QUORRA  RIVER,  or  NIGER,  whose  principal  branch,  the  Nun, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Formosa,  is  the  first  of  six  rivers  which 
intersect  the  coast  between  the  land  of  Formosa  and  the  New  Calabar  River. 
The  Nun  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  that  is  accessible,  and  this  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  a  shoal  and  small  rock,  half  a  league  from  the  mouth,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks ;  the  water  is  muddy  off  the  entrance,  as  far  as  7 
&thoms  water.  The  second  is  that  of  St.  John,  or  Bento,  and  is  distant 
about  11  miles  from  the  former.  The  third  is  named  St.  Nicholas,  and 
opens  when  it  bears  N.N.W. :  it  is  1 1  miles  from  tlie  River  Bento.  The 
fourth,  or  St.  Barbara,  is  11  miles  E.  i  S.  (E.N.E.  }  E.)  from  that  of  St. 
Nicholas;  the  entrance  is  wide,  but  does  not  open  until  it  bears  N.N.E. 
The  fifth,  or  St.  Bartholomew,  is  7^^  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  has  shoal 
ground  extending  from  the  entrance  to  the  distance  of  4  miles,  without  which 
are  8  or  4  fathoms.  The  River  Sombreiro,  or  sixth  river,  lies  10  J  miles  to  the 
eastward,  and  is  the  last  of  the  six  which  lie  between  New  Calabar  and  Cape 
Formosa :  it  opens  when  bearing  N.  by  W.,  and  makes  with  a  large  tapering 
bluff  on  the  west  side.  The  coast  between  Cape  Formosa  and  the  Calabar  is 
thickly  covered  with  mangrove ;  it  has  a  sandy  beach,  without  which  are  6 
and  7  fathoms,  bottom  of  stiff  mud  and  clay ;  a  strong  current  generally  sets 
to  the  eastward. 

Vessels  bound  to  New  Calabar,  or  Bonny  Rivers,  are  advised  to  make  the 
sixth,  or  Sombreiro  River,  which  opens  when  it  bears  N.  by  W.,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  situation.     Between  it  and  the  western  extremity  of  New  Cala- 
is/; named  Foche  Point,  there  is  a  bank  of  hard  sand  extending  from  the 
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shore  nearly  two  leagues,  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Foche  Point,  where  it  is 
bordered  by  a  line  of  breakers  :  the  sea  occasionally  breaks  on  the  western 
extremity,  but  it  may  be  passed  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  From  oflf  the  River  Nun, 
or  Quorra,  the  course  to  Foche  Point  is  E.S.E.  i  E.,  iiO  leagues,  running 
along  in  about  8  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  distant  between  3  or  4  leagues  from 
land.  It  is  better  not  to  run  further  on  this  coast  than  the  sight  of  land 
ahead  in  the  evening,  but  come  to  anchor,  lest  you  be  set  to  leeward.  After 
leaving  Sombreiro  River,  the  shoal,  already  noticed,  will  oblige  you  to  haul 
off  a  point  or  two,  but  with  daylight,  Foche  Point  will  be  seen  before  you  get 
that  length. 

MBW  CALABAB  AND  BONNY  BIVEBS.* — Rough  Comer  is  the  eastern  extremity 
of  New  Calabar  and  Bonny  Rivers.  There  is  a  channel  on  each  side  into  the 
respective  rivers,  but  the  middle  part  is  occupied  by  a  large  bank  extending 
out  to  sea,  and  on  several  parts  of  which  are  only  3  feet  of  water,  with  one  or 
two  islets,  and  several  spots  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  From  Foche  Point  to 
ihe  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  New  Calabar  the  river  is  two  miles 
wide ;  but  lower  down,  between  Foche  Point  and  the  middle  bank,  or  Cala- 
bar Flat,  is  little  more  than  a  mile.  The  bar  is  formed  by  a  spit  of  sand,  ex- 
tending to  the  S.E.  from  Foche  Point :  its  inner  part  dries,  but  without  this 
are  10  to  15  feet  water.  There  are  several  shoals  in  the  channel  without  the 
bar,  on  the  west  side  ;  the  mark  for  which  is  Foche  Point  bearing  N.E.  }  N., 
and  with  these  bearings  the  channel  may  be  entered,  by  giving  the  shoals  a 
proper  berth. 

BONNY  RIVER. — The  following  directions  for  the  Bonny  River  were 
written  some  years  since,  and  must  therefore  be  very  cautiously  followed. 

The  best  anchorage  oflf  Bonny  River  is  with  Foche  Point  bearing  N.  i 
W.  about  8  miles,  and  Rough  Comer  N.E.  J  E.  the  same  distance;  or  Jew- 
jew  Pointy  a  low  point  a  mile  within  the  latter,  a  little  open  to  the  left  of  it. 
The  anchorage  here  is  strong  holding-ground,  and  you  will  be  near  the  fair- 
way of  the  entrance  without  the  banks  in  4^  fathoms,  within  a  mile  from  the 
bar ;  the  latter  extends  S.  by  E.  from  the  gi-eat  middle  groimd  or  flats,  its 
outer  extremity  bearing  S.W.  7^  miles  from  Rough  Comer.  The  Baleur 
Bank  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  bar,  and  extends  4  miles  S.E.  and  N.W  ;  the 
channel  between  it  and  the  bai*  is  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
Patches  lie  to.  the  eastward ;  and  between  these  and  the  Bonny  Hats,  which 
extend  from  shore,  and  are  steep-to,  lies  the  Eastern  or  Portugese  Channel 
into  the  river.  The  Portuguese  Bank  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  patches. 
The  town  of  Bonny  stands  on  the  western  side  of  a  creek,  «S  miles  from  Jew- 
jew  Point.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  point  and  town  of  Peter  Fortis,  below 
which  is  a  bank  dry  at  low  water. 

You  will  enter  the  river  over  the  tail  of  the  bar,  by  bringing  Peter  Fortis 
Point  well  open  of  Jew-jow  Point.  This  will  enable  you  to  clear  the  west  end 
of  Baleur  Bank  in  3  J  fathoms  ;  but  take  care  that  the  flood  through  the  Por- 
tugu.ise  Channel  will  not  drive  you  towards  the  Calabar  Flats,  which  are  steep- 
to.  Having  passed  the  Baleur  Bank,  steer  N.E.  i  N.,  keeping  Rough  Comer 
open  on  the  starboard  bow;  the  water  then  increases  from  7  to  1*2  and  16 
fathoms,  as  you  approach  the  Bonny  Flats,  the  spit  of  which  is  half  a  league, 
W.S.W.,  from  Rough  Corner ;  as  you  advance  to  Jew-jew  Point,  the  sound- 
ings gradually  decrease  from  15  to  10  and  9  fathoms.  Keeping  the  starboai'd 
shore  on  board,  you  will  then  reach  Bonny,  and  anchor  opposite  a  sandy 
point,  with  houses  on  it,  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek  leading  to  the  town,  dis- 
tant 4  miles  from  Rough  Comer.     During  the  day-time,  a  vessel  mav  evAs^.^ 


♦  It  is  recomwended  never  to  attempt  these  mers  '^vAxovvX  ^  -^^^oX. 
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Bonny  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  with  wind  and  clear  weather ;  keep  a  steady 
look-out,  and  the  western  breakers  will  direct  you. 

Although  the  mouth  of  the  Bonny  is  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  there  are 
two  dangerous  bars  to  pass,  yet,  when  once  in  the  river,  nothing  can  be  finer ; 
the  water  deepens  to  about  10  fathoms,  and,  for  the  first  7  or  8  miles,  the 
breadth  is  about  4,  when  it  receives  a  large  tributary  stream,  which  vessels, 
not  drawing  more  than  13  or  14  feet,  can  ascend  for  some  miles.  Vessels 
trading  for  palm-oil  lie  two  miles  below  this  stream.  The  river  ought  never 
to  be  attempted  without  good  pilots. 

Captain  Midgley  says : — "  The  estuary  of  the  New  Calabar  and  Bonny 
Rivers  is  7  or  8  miles  wide,  between  Foche  Point  and  Rough  Comer.  Having 
made  the  Rio  Sombreiro,  or  sixth  river,  which  is  open  when  bearing  N.  by 
W.,  Foche  Point  will  be  seen  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  will  appear  from 
the  deck  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  land  in  sight.  Foche  Point  will  appear 
rather  bluff;  and,  on  advancing  to  the  eastward,  when  the  point  bears  N.E., 
two  ragged  trees  upon  it  have  a  great  resemblance  to  a  topsail  schooner  at 
anchor  behind  the  point. 

If  bound  to  New  Calabar,  anchor  in  5  J  fathoms  water,  with  Foche  Point 
bearing  N.E.,  and  send  a  boat  for  a  pilot.  The  pilots'  town  is  at  Foche,  upon 
the  banks  of  a  creek,  in  within  a  cable's  length  up  the  river  fi-om  the  point. 
Whoever  has  charge  of  a  boat  going  into  this  river,  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious, as,  owing  to  the  breakers,  the  point  cannot  be  approached  within  more 
than  half  a  league,  until  the  boat  has  roimded  the  point-breakers,  and  entered 
the  river  so  far,  that  the  coast  to  the  westward  will  be  shut  up  behind  the 
point.  Hence,  upward,  they  may  run  the  boat  upon  the  bold  sandy  beach 
in  safety,  as  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  being  molested  by  the  natives  ;  how- 
ever, if  they  can  find  an  opportunity,  when  unseen,  they  will  pilfer  every 
article  that  is  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy  to  carry  away. 

Between  the  Rio  Sombreiro  and  Foche  Point  there  is  a  kind  of  gap  or  in- 
dent in  the  land,  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  land  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  uniformly  level  or  nearly  so. 

If  boimd  to  Bonny,  when  Foche  Point  bears  N.E.,  haul  rather  more  to  the 
S.E.  into  6  fathoms  of  water  (tp  avoid  the  west  end  of  the  Breaker  Island 
flats),  and  be  careful,  by  hauling  to  the  southward,  not  to  get  into  less  water, 
especially  upon  a  flood-tide.  As  the  vessel  advances  to  the  eastward,  she  will 
gradually  raise  Rough  Comer  (a  low  and  level  elbow  land)  upon  the  port  bow  ; 
Bnd  at  this  time,  Breaker  Island,  which  is  very  low  and  sandy,  with  one  small 
solitary  patch  of  brush  upon  it,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers,  will  be 
feeen  from  the  mast-head,  like  a  dry  sand-bank.  Keep  the  vessel  in  6  fathoms 
water,  and  anchor  when  Foche  Point  bears  North.  This  anchorage  is  about 
one  mile  farther  out  than  the  position  generally  adopted,  but  it  has  not  only 
the  advantage  of  clearer  ground,  and  consequently  better  anchorage,  but  it 
gives  more  time  upon  a  flood-tide  to  get  sail  upon  the  vessel. 

Bonny  bar  has  long  been  notorious  for  the  great  number  of  anchors  lost 
upon  it,  and  in  its  vicinity ;  the  cause  of  which  is  the  heavy  short  sea  that 
Invariably  gets  up  after  a  change  of  wind,  or  a  moderately  heavy  squall.  All 
vessels  trading  to  the  oil-rivers  of  Africa  should  have  the  windlass  and  bits 
well  seciu'ed,  and  good  anchors  and  cables,  as  they  sometimes  ride  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  and  in  very  exposed  anchorages.  A  boat  may  be  sent  into 
Jew-jew  Town,  at  the  entrance  of  Bonny  River,  for  a  pilot,  if  one  be  re- 
quired. 

Seasons. — The  seasons  here  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly  described. 

2^e  rains  generally  commence  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and 

STBduBlljr  increase,  with  Btrong  S.S.W.  and  S.YT.  bteeaeB,  during  the  months 
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of  July,  August,  and  great  part  of  September,  toward  the  end  of  which  month 
they  as  gradually  terminate.  In  July  and  August,  heavy  squalls  frequently 
prevail ;  and  in  these  months  the  wind  very  rarely  shifts  more  than  between 
S.S.W.  and  S.W.,  and  the  rain  is  incessant  from  sunset  to  nearly  noon  ne^it 
day,  when  it  ceases  for  a  few  hours,  and  again  commences  with  more  or  less 
violence  in  tlie  evening.  In  October  the  weather  becomes  more  settled,  with 
light  land-winds,  and  occasionally  showers  of  rain,  which,  however,  yield  to 
the  moderate  sea-breeze  that  sets  in  about  10  or  11  a.m.  In  November  the 
tornadoes  commence,  and  are  at  iirat  violent,  gradually  decreasing  in  strength, 
as  the  Harmattan  or  dry  season  commences,  although  they  are  occasionally 
prevalent  from  this  month  to  May.  In  December,  January,  and  February, 
is  the  Harmattan  season ;  and  in  these  months  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  about 
noon,  and  blows  with  very  moderate  force  from  the  W.S.W.  and  westward 
until  sunset,  when  it  dies  away  to  a  calm.  During  the  night  there  is  little  or 
no  wind,  and  the  weather  is  extremely  sultry  and  oppressive,  with  very  heavy 
unwholesome  dews. 

After  daylight  a  light  air  springs  up  from  the  northward  or  N.N  E.,  which 
gradually  increases  to  a  moderate  force,  and  continues  until  about  1 1  a.m., 
when  it  faUs  calm,  and  soon  after  is  succeeded  by  the  light  westerly  breeze. 
The  Harmattan,  however,  sometimes  blows  steadily  and  without  intermission, 
from  the  N.E.  quarter,  for  sevei*al  days  together,  especially  about  the  new 
and  full  moon.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  smokes  prevail,  and  are  extremely 
injurious  to  the  European  constitution.  These  smokes  are  so  dense,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  a  cable's  length  from  the  ship  for  days  together ;  and  any 
Tessels  that  may  be  in  the  offing,  inward  bound,  have  no  resource  but  to  an* 
chor,  and  wait  with  patience  for  clearer  weather.  In  March,  April,  and  May, 
the  weather  is  clear,  with  light  land-winds  at  day-break,  which  gradually  die 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  W.S.W.  breeze,  about  10  a.m.,  and  this  breeze 
blows  with  moderate  force  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  greater  part 
of  the  night.  In  these  months  the  atmosphere  is  serene  and  clear,  particu- 
larly during  the  nights,  which  are  very  fine  indeed.  The  palm-oil  season 
commences  in  the  early  part  of  March;  the  oil  becomes  plentiful  in  April, 
and  continues  to  be  so  until  September,  when  it  declines ;  and  from  October 
to  March  it  is,  properly  speaking,  out  of  season,  although  small  quantities  of 
it  may  be  procured  in  these  months." 

OLD  CALABAR  HI VEB.— The  coast  to  the  eastward-  of  Bonny  River  to 
the  Calabar  is  low,  and  covered  with  trees ;  it  is  bordered  with  sand,  and 
has  not  any  particular  mark  to  distinguish  it  At  five  leagues,  E.  by  S.  (E. 
i  N.),  from  Bonny  River  Is  Andoney  River,  which  is  rendered  unnavigable 
by  a  hard  sand-bank,  with  breakers  at  the  entrance.  At  twenty  leagues,  E. 
i  S.  (E.  by  N.),  from  Andoney  River  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  entrance 
of  Old  Calabar  River,  named  Tom  Shot's  Point ;  from  which  to  Backasey  or 
£ast  Head,  opposite,  the  breadt  i  is  10  miles.  A  shoal  extends  to  Tom 
Shot's  Point  to  the  S.S.W.,  10  miles,  and  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  in  several 
places,  with  heavy  breakei's,  which  may  be  heard  and  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance  ;  there  are  also  several  shoals  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and 
a  broad  shelf  encircles  the  Backasey  Land  more  than  4  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward, and  encumbers  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  for  nearly  6  leagues 
within  the  entrance.  The  East  Head  is  high  and  steep,  with  a  break  in  it, 
named  Backasey  Gap. 

From  off  Bonny  River  the  coiu*8e  to  the  entrance  of  Old  Calabar  River  19 
E.  J  S.,  in  10  fathoms,  soft  oozy  ground.     As  you  draw  towards  the  rivets 
the  d^ths  decrease  to  7,  6,  and  5  fadioms,  hard  groxiivd;  V)l[v^¥»«fiX^%.%^'^^'CL 
beeomes  risible,  bearing  E.N.E. ;  and  having  stood  on  \iO  \Sci<b  %%sX««£^^  \)s^^ 
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it  bears  N.N.E.,  the  ground  will  be  found  soft ;  then  haul  in  North,  border- 
ing on  the  hard  ground,  when  you  will  soon  descry  Parrot  Island.  Having 
discerned  Parrot  Island,  you  should  keep  away  in  4  fathoms,  soft  ground, 
towards  the  mouth  of  Qua  River,  on  the  starboard  side,  when  you  will  deepen 
your  water  to  5  and  6  fathoms.  Tobacco  Head  is  a  head  of  land  to  the 
northward  of  Parrot  Island,  which,  by  keeping  open,  you  will  run  in  about 
2}  or  3  fathoms,  within  two  miles  of  the  island.  Having  steered  about  half- 
way up  Parrot  Island,  you  should  stand  towards  James  Island,  which  you 
will  perceive  on  the  starboard  side ;  and  as  you  proceed  for  the  latter,  you 
will  have  ^i  or  3  fathoms,  gradually  increasing  to  4  or  5  as  you  go  on. 
Keep  the  points  of  James  and  Parrot  Islands  open  about  a  sail's  breadth, 
imtil  you  arrive  at  Seven  Fathoms  Point,  and  liien  stand  to  the  eastward, 
until  the  shipping  before  the  town  come  in  sight.  From  Seven  Fathoms 
Point  keep  across  the  river  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tall  trees,  and  stand 
close  to  them  till  you  are  abreast  of  Henshaw's  Town,  when  you  may  cross 
to  the  place  of  anchorage.  The  town  of  Henshaw  stands  below  Duke's 
Town,  the  latter  being  the  place  of  trade,  and  oflf  which  vessels  are  moored  ; 
it  is  distant  about  24  leagues  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  river. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  river  it  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  6h., 
and  the  vertical  rise  is  6  feet.  The  breakers  here,  on  the  western  side,  are 
heard  and  seen  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  rocks  are  large,  and  some 
above  water :  they  must  have  a  good  berth.  If  you  anrive  here  late  in  the 
evening,  or  with  ebb-tide,  come  to  an  anchor ;  but  witli  favourable  time  and 
tide  you  may  enter,  by  attending  to  the  preceding  directions  As  the  Backa- 
sey  shore  is  mud,  and  the  breakers*  side  sand,  on  shoaling  your  water  with 
«oft  bottom  you  edge  over  to  the  westward,  and  with  sandy  bottom,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  eastward ;  and  thus,  by  the  lead,  you  may  venture  as  high  as 
Qua  River,  in  thick  weather  From  this  place  you  enter  between  the  banks 
of  the  Fish-Town  shore  on  the  starboard,  and  Parrot  Ishmd  Bank  on  the  port 
side.  The  latter  now  forms  a  hook  to  the  northward,  between  which  and 
Parrot  Island  many  vessels,  beating  down,  have  been  entrapped ;  and  this 
must,  of  course,  be  cautiously  avoided.  It  may  be  farther  necessaiy  to 
observe,  that  the  ebb-tide  sets  with  great  rapidity,  from  the  Backasey  River 
over  the  western  breakers,  and  for  which  vessels  bound  outward  should  make 
proper  allowance.  When  you  are  out,  stand  to  the  S.E.,  particularly  with 
a  light  wind,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  drifting  on  the  breakers  on  the 
western  side. 

Seasons. — The  spring  commences  about  November,  and  the  hot  months  of 
summer  continue  imtil  May,  during  which  period  the  weather  is  clear  and 
fine,  but  excessively  hot,  with  occasional  tornadoes.  From  the  middle  of 
June,  the  rains  grsulually  increase,  and  continue  in  all  July  and  August,  de- 
scending, during  the  latter,  in  torrents.  This  period  may  be  considered  as 
the  winter,  and,  during  it,  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  colds,  fluxes, 
fever,  &c.  In  September,  October,  and  November,  the  country  is  entirely 
enveloped  in  exh^dations,  which  the  natives  term  the  smokes,  and  which  are 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  European  constitution.  In  this  season,  fumiga- 
tions of  tobacco  through  the  vessel,  with  smoking,  have  been  found  efficacious 
in  repelling  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  vapour.  It  is  advisable,  for  those 
who  intend  to  remain  for  a  season  in  the  river,  to  have  a  housing  over  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  ship's  decks 
and  sides,  which  will  otherwise  be  materially  damaged,  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  during  so  long  a  period.  ^ 

CuBRBST. — Captwi  Midgley  says  that  ''the  mariner  should  be  on  his 
sruard  against  the  effect  of  the  strong  easterly  current  that  runs  from  Terra 
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Formosa  to  Old  Calabar.  This  current  runs  with  greater  or  less  velocity 
almost  throughout  the  year,  except  in  or  about  the  Hanuattaii  season,  when 
it  occasionally  sets  to  the  Westward  and  W.S.W.  Vessels  that  have  advan- 
ced much  to  the  eastward  of  Terra  Fonnosa,  and  cannot  see  Foche  Point 
before  night,  should  anchor,  in  oixier  to  prevent  tlie  effect  of  the  ^current ; 
but  in  squally  weather,  or  the  wet  season,  it  may  be  as  well  to  work  to  wind- 
ward, heaving-to  occasionally  during  the  night,  according  to  circumstances. 
Nine  or  ten  fathoms  is  quite  close  enough  to  stand  in  shore  in  the  night ; 
when  in  6  fathoms,  the  surf  can  be  very  distinctly  heard.  When  once  to  lee- 
ward on  this  coast,  getting  up  to  windward  again  is  attended  with  much 
trouble  and  difficulty. 

I  may  here  remark  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  lead, 
npon  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  the  current  frequently  sets  directly  in 
apon  the  land ;  and  from  careful  observation,  upon  the  windward  coast,  I 
can  confidently  assert,  that  tlie  thermometer  is  no  guide  whatever  on  approach- 
ing the  land.  In  more  than  one  hundred  experiments  upon  the  surface 
water,  I  could  never  detect  any  sensible  difference  in  the  temperature  when 
sailing  toward  the  land  from  no  bottom  into  45  and  40,  and  thence  close  in 
shore  into  14  or  15  fathoms  on  the  Krou  coast.  In  the  dry  season  there  is 
little  difference  hereabout  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water;  tlie 
former  averaging  77°  to  81°  (in  the  shade)  and  the  latter  74°  or  75°  of 
Fahrenheit. 

The  Homeward  Passage,  through  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  presents  no  particu- 
lar featin*e  to  the  attention  of  the  navigator,  if  I  may  except  the  strong  N.E. 
currents  that  almost  invariably  prevail  in  it  All  homeward  bound  vessels, 
that  do  not  intend  calling  at  Fernando  Po,  should  use  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  as  a  good  board  may  be  then 
made  to  the  southward  on  the  starboard  tack.  Except  in  the  Harmattan  or 
Tornado  seasons,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  standing  close  in  shore, 
as  there  are  no  land  winds,  and  a  near  approach  is,  at  any  time,  veiy  dan- 
gerous, as  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Caraaroens  to  the  Gaboon  (except 
about  Corisco)  is  generally  bold -to,  and  the  soundings  in  no  wise  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Many  navigators  have  remarked,  that  on  standing  to  the  west- 
ward between  Princes'  and  St.  Tliomas's,  even  when  making  a  trifle  of  norbt- 
ing,  the  N.E.  cuiTent  has  boon  found  to  diminish  in  strength  as  the  vessel 
makes  westing.  Even  so  far  to  the  southward  as  3°  South  there  is  seldom 
any  easting  in  the  wind  before  passing  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  northward  should  not  attempt  crossing  the  equator 
to  the  eastward  of  '20°  W.  (the  meridian  of  21J°  W.  is  to  be  preferred),  and 
should  then  make  a  North  or  N.  by  W.  course  to  get  into  the  N.E.  trade- 
wind,  which,  having  once  fairly  gained,  the  homeward  navigation  is  gene- 
rally well  understood.  In  this  route,  after  leaving  the  Guinea  Cun*ent  in 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  the  ship  will  gradually  get  into  the  Equatorial  Cuirent 
as  she  gets  to  the  southward;  and  this  current  frequently  runs  with  consider- 
able velocity.  On  examining  my  journals,  I  find  that,  by  good  lunai*  observa- 
tions and  an  excellent  chronometer,  I  have  at  various  times  made  the  follow- 
ing differences  to  the  westward  of  dead  reckoning,  in  the  run  from  Saint 
Thomas's  to  longitude  20°  West  of  Greenwich,  between  the  parallels  of  0° 
35'  N.  and  3°  S.  latitude.  In  1880,  the  brig  Ann  was  set  287  miles  to  tlie 
westward,  and  78  miles  to  the  northward  of  account,  in  20  days.  In  October 
and  November,  1831,  tlie  barque  Severn  was  set  240  miles  to  the  westward, 
and  94  miles  to  fhe  northward  of  account,  in  23  days.  In  October^  l^iVi^ 
the  Freeland  was  set  246  miles  to  the  westward,  ai\d  ^\  Vo  \\\o.  tvot^^w^  ^"v 
account,  id  W  days.     In  August,  1835,  the  sajoae  vc^seV  \N«fi>  «»^X.  \^'i^'^  \sc^^^  "v^ 
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the  westward,  and  43  to  the  northward,  in  19  days.  And,  in  November  and 
December,  1836,  the  brig  Caledonia  was  set  370  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
107  miles  to  the  northward,  in  18  days  Bat  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the 
latter  vessel,  I  never  crossed  the  equator,  but  was  generally  8  or  10  miles  to 
the  northwai'd  of  it  until  I  crossed  the  meridian  of  r2**  VV.  In  the  above 
runs  I  have  occasionally,  but  rarely,  found  slight  differences  to  the  south- 
ward. When  to  the  southward  of  the  equator,  abreast  of  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
I  have  always  found  a  current  running  at  least  three-quartei^  of  a  mile  an 
hour  to  the  northward." 

The  Backasey  Land  divides  the  Rio  del  Ret,  or  Kino's  River,  from  that 
of  Calabar,  the  western  point  of  entrance  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  being  about  2  J 
leagues  from  Backasey  Gap,  and  is  bluff  and  rocky,  having  a  reef  stretching 
two  miles  to  the  eastward.  This  river  is  but  little  frequented  in  the  chan- 
nel ;  the  depth  of  water  is  not  inore  than  2,  2^,  or  3  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
The  Mountains  of  Camaroens  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and 
has  a  remarkable  high  peak  12,357  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  at 
a  considemble  distance.  The  Rumby  Mountains  lie  to  the  northward  of  the 
Camaroens,  and  extend  9  leagues  frpm  North  and  South  ;  and  an  insulated 
mountain,  name:l  Qua  Moimtain,  stands  7  leagues,  N.W.,  of  the  Rumby 
Mountains.  With  the  peak  of  Camaroens  S.E.  }  E.  (E  S.E.  i  E.),  the 
highest  peak  of  Rumby  Mountains  E.N.E.  (N.E.  J  E.),  and  Qua  Mountain 
N.E.  by  N.  (N.  by  E.  i  E.),  you  will  be  without  the  bar  of  tlie  Rio  del  Rey 
River,  at  2^  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Backasey  Point,  which  is  the  western  extremity 
of  the  entrance. 

BIVEB  BIMBIA. — From  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  the  River  Bimbia,  a  distance  of 
16  leagues  to  the  south-eastward,  the  land  is  thickly  wooded.  An  insulated 
sunken  rock  lies  2^  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance,  between  which 
and  the  coast  are  3  to  4  fathoms  water.  Vessels  should  cautiously  avoid  this 
danger,  if  bound  to  the  River  Camaroens,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  4 
leagues  more  to  the  eastward ;  the  intennediate  soundings  increasing  from  3 
to  6  fathoms,  as  you  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  River  Bimbia 
may  be  known  by  an  islet,  on  its  western  side  without  the  entrance,  which 
extends  a  mile  north  and  south,  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  shore  ;  there 
is  anchorage,  in  16  feet  water,  on  its  N.W.  side.  The  watering  place  is  on 
the  west  side  of  a  small  cove,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward  of  the 
anchorage.  The  bar  of  the  River  Bimbia  is  two  miles  broad,  extending  to 
the  south-eastward  of  the  islet,  and  has  on  its  shoalest  part  13  or  14  feet 
water ;  within  the  bar  there  is  a  depth  of  4  to  7  fathoms.  It  is  said  that  to 
the  westward  of  Bimbia  Point  are  also  three  small  islets,  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  affording  anchor^e  between  them  in  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms. 

CAMAROENS  AND  MALIMBA  RIVERS.-*— Vessels  bound  to  the  River 
Camaroens,  or  thereabout,  commonly  make  the  northern  point  of  the  Island 
of  Fernando  Po,  which  shall  be  hereafter  described,  and  shape  their  course 
accordingly.  From  the  River  Bimbia  to  that  of  CaiftaroenH,  a  distance  of  1 1 
miles,  the  coast  is  low  and  covered  with  trees.  Cape  Camaroens,  the  north 
point  of  the  entrance,  is  also  of  this  description,  as  well  as  Point  Suellaba, 
the  south  extremity ;  the  two  points  bear  S.  by  E.  }  E.  and  N.  by  W.  J  W. 
(S.E.  i  S.  and  N.W.  i  N.),  7  miles  from  each  other;  but  the  shoal  grounds 
extend  half-way  across  the  entrance  and  narrow  the  channel,  which  lies  on 
the  north  side :  this  spit  has  a  chain  of  heavy  breakers,  named  the  Dogs* 
Heads,  which  may  be  seen  a  great  distance,  and  require  a  good  berth,  as  the 


*  A  pilot mwst  tiways  be  obtained  when  inftking  the  riven  on  this  coast  as  no  directions  can  for 
t^Jengtb  oftiate  be  ofgervioe,  ia  cooBeqaeDoe  of  the  fre^imil  sbifidiis  of  ihe  aandbauks. 
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tide  sets  oyer  them  with  rapidity  The  north  point  of  Malimba  River  beai*s, 
from  the  inner  extremity  of  Cape  Camaroens,  E.  i  S ,  0^  miles,  and  the 
soath  point  S.E.  by  E.,  9^  miles.  On  entering  give  the  Camaroens'  land  a 
berth  of  half  a  league,  and  you  will  sail  in  the  best  water  mto  the  estuar}'  of 
the  two  rivers,  wi^  Malimba  Point  nearly  east,  until  a  sandy  islot,  bearing 
8-S.W.  J  W.,  and' Point  Suellaba  are  in  one:  here  you  will  have  4  or  5 
&thonis  of  water  in  the  stream  of  the  two  rivers,  two  miles  below  a  long  spit 
of  sand  extending  from  Malimba  Point  4^  miles  below  that  point ;  the  inner 
point  of  Camaroens  bearing  W.N.W.  J  W.,  5  miles  Greenpatch  Point,  on 
the  east  side  of  Bimbia  Creek,  appearing  between  that  and  Mordecai  Creek, 
N.  by  W.-  i  W.  Gallows  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  Camaroens  River, 
N.N.E.  i  E.,  and  Malimba  Pomt  nearly  East.  From  this  roadstead  you  may 
proceed  up  Camaroens  River,  by  bringing  the  rugged  trees  on  the  east  of 
Gallows  Point  to  bear  E.N.E.,  and  run  directly  for  them,  until  you  get  over 
the  flats  of  2^  fathoms  that  form  the  bar  of  the  river ;  and  as  soon  as  you 
deepen  the  water  to  3  and  3^  fathoms,  you  enter  into  what  is  named  the 
Old  Hole. 

Eight  miles  beyond  Gallows  Point  is  Enguias  Point,  and  3  miles  below  it, 
on  the  same  side,  is  Mungo  Creek ;  by  bringing  the  point  about  two  ships* 
length  without  the  bushes  at  the  water  s  edge,  below  the  creek,  you  clear  the 
middle  grounds  of  tlie  river,  and  advance  within  a  musket-shot  of  the  north 
shore,  at  the  rugged  trees  near  Gallows  Point.  Proceeding  upwards,  about 
two  miles  above  those  trees,  steer  more  for  the  mid-channel,  keeping  the  gap 
up  the  river  about  a  sail's  breadth  open  ;  you  may  then  run  up  to  the  road 
off  King  George's  Town,  on  the  south  shore,  taking  care  to  give  a  good  berth 
to  Doctors  Point,  which  lies  3  miles  below  it.  The  anchorage  oflf 
George's  Town  is  in  5  fathoms ;  the  tide  flows  in  the  road,  on  the  full  and 
change,  at  6  o'clock,  and  the  rise  is  between  8  and  0  feet.  It  is  high  water 
at  Cape  Camaroens  at  half-past  5  o'clock. 

The  River  Borea  is  distant  16  miles,  S.  J  E.  from  Suellaba  Point;  the 
coast  between  is  low  and  well  wooded,  and  continues  so  to  the  termination  of 
the  Bight  of  Pannavia,  which  ends  38  miles,  S.  by  E.  from  Borea  River; 
this  river  is  only  navigable  for  boats,  being  rendered  impassable  by  a  bar  at 
the  entrance. 

River  Campo. — In  the  bottom  of  Pannavia  Bight  a  vessel  may  safely  an- 
chor near  the  sliore  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  ground.  From  Point  Gara- 
jam,  known  by  its  cascade,  at  the  south  end  of  the  bight,  the  coast  trends  to 
the  Rio  Campo,  S.S.W.  i  W.  13  leagues;  this  river  may  be  recognised  by 
two  mountains  to  the  northward,  named,  from  their  similitude,  the  Saddle 
and  Table  Hills,  the  former  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  latter.  On  the 
south  point  of  the  river  the  sea  breaks  with  much  violence  on  a  shallow  stone 
bank  that  appears  at  low  water.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  4  to  6  fathoms, 
4i  leagues  from  the  River  Campo  in  the  Cove  of  Bata.  At  this  place  you 
will  see  the  Seven  Hills,  lying  in  a  row,  about  6  leagues  inland,  the  middle 
one  appearing  higher  than  the  others. 

The  River  St.  Benito  lies  10  leagues,  S.W.  i  S.  (S  by  W.  }  W.)  from  the 
Rio  Campo  ;  its  entrance  is  narrow,  but  it  has  not  less  than  3  or  4  fathoms 
which  extends  4  miles  witliin  it.  The  Heybem  is  a  high  hill  which  ren- 
ders the  north  point  remarkable ;  the  south  point  is  distant  two  miles  from 
it,  and  is  steejy-to ;  a  reef  extends  along  tlie  coast,  having  rocks  over  and 
under  water,  to  the  inward  of  the  river.  From  tlie  River  Benito  to  Cape  St. 
John,  healing  S.W.  }  W  (S.W.  by  S.)  10  leagues,  the  coast  is  irregular, 
rocky,  and  foul,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  high  mountain  inland^  uaiaed  ^^ 
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Mitre  Hill.  As  you  approach  about  half-way  to  the  cape,  the  coast,  from 
being  low  and  woody,  is  rocky,  and  the  cape  itself  is  sunounded  by  a  ridge 
of  rocks,  and  has  a  small  stony  bank  of  7  or  6  fathoms  lying  *2  or  3  miles 
from  it 

C0RI8C0  BAY.— The  N.w!  point  of  Corisco  Bay  bears  S^  by  E.  i  E.  (S.E.  i 
S.)  one  league  and  a  half  from  Cape  St.  John ;  to  the  southward  lies  Corisco, 
or  Thunderbolt  Island,  which  is  more  than  3  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad. 
It  is  a  low  island  overgrown  with  high  trees,  that  seem  to  stand  in  tlie  water  ; 
about  a  mile  from  its  8.W.  side  is  a  small  islet,  named  Laval,  encompassed 
with  a  reef ;  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Corisco  extends  a  naiTow  reef,  half  a  league 
to  the  eastwai'd,  and  a  shelf  also  extends  from  the  nortliem  shore.  The  north 
point  of  Corisco  Bay  assumes  a  semicircular  form,  4  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
into  the  N.E.  side  falls  the  River  Mooney,  or  Rio  de  Angina ;  this  river  is  a 
mile  wide,  and  at  a  distance  of  5  miles  from  the  entrance  lie  a  cluster  of 
islets,  rocks,  and  shoals,  named  the  Elobey,  or  Mosquito  Isles.  In  the  direct 
course  between  the  depths  are  from  6  to  5,  4^  to  3  fathoms,  but  more  to  the 
south  are  several  shoal  spots  of  2  and  2^  fathoms ;  tlie  least  deptli  on  the  bar 
is  13  feet. 

Corisco  Bay  trends  nearly  due  south  from  the  River  Mooney,  7  leagues,  to 
the  River  Moondah,  which  is  5  miles  in  breadth ;  the  water  is  shoal  at  the 
distance  of  3  miles  from  tlie  coast  in  this  space.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Moondah  are  3  to  5  fatlioms.  The  entrance  bears  S.  J  E.  (S.S.E.)  28  miles 
from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  bay ;  and  from  the  western  point  of  the  river  to 
Cape  Esterias,  tlie  coast  trends  W.  i  N.  (W.S.W.  i  W.)  4  leagues.  Little 
Corisco  Island  bears  S.  by  E.  }  W.  (S.E.  ^  S.)  5  miles  from  the  S.W.  point 
of  Corisco,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  shoals,  as  well  as  the  flat  tliat  stands 
a  league  and  a  half  to  the  S.W.  Between  Little  Corisco  and  Cape  Esterias 
there  is  a  channel  of  5  and  6  fathoms,  but  the  water  shoalens  half-way  over 
from  the  south  shore,  as  the  coast  about  the  cape  is  foul  and  rocky ;  but  from 
hence  to  Point  Clara,  at  the  entrance  of  River  Gaboon,  it  is  in  general  bold 
distinguished  by  trees,  and  at  half  a  league  distance,  varies  in  deptli  from  7 
to  6  and  0  fathoms. 

RIVER  GABOON.— Point  Clara  is  distant  7  miles  S.  by  W.  J  W\  (S.  i 
E.)  from  Cape  Esterias ;  and  although  the  coast  between  is  pretty  clear,  yet 
about  the  point  itself  are  several  sunken  rocks.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  is  Sandy  Point,  which  bears  S.  }  W.  (S.  by  E.)  10  miles  from  tliat  of 
Clara.  King  Qua  Bens  Town  stands  on  the  eastern  shore,  facing  tlie  sea,  S. 
by  E.  }  E.  (S.E.  ^  E.)  3  leagues  from  Pont  Clara ;  and  King  Glass  Town 
stands  3 J  miles  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  (S.E.  }  S.)  from  the  former.  About  a  league 
N,W.  of  Sandy  Point  are  several  shoal  spots,  which  vessels  coming  from  that 
side  must  avoid.  Coming  from  the  northward,  you  may  approach  witliin  half 
a  league  of  Point  Clara,  making  allowance  for  the  stream  of  the  river,  which 
sets  strongly  on  that  side ;  the  bottom,  as  you  approach,  is  very  irregular  and 
rocky,  as  you  will  at  all  times  have  15  or  10  fathoms,  and  at  the  next  cast 
have  only  5  or  0  fatlioms.  The  course  in  is  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  (S.E.  }  S.)  5 
leagues,  towards  Oweendo  or  Red  Point,  which  is  S.  by  E.  (S.S.E.  }  E.)  H^ 
miles  from  King  Glass  Town.  Two  miles  south-eastwai'd  of  Red  Point  is 
Dambee  or  King  s  Island ;  and  3 J  miles  south-eastward  of  this  is  Panot  or 
Embene  Island,  between  which  are  6  and  7  fathoms. 

Round  Comer  Point  is  4  miles  S.W.  by  W  i  W.  (S.W.  J  S.)  from  Sandy 

Point,  and  is  distinguished  on  each  side  by  elevated  land,  which  ser>e  as 

good  marks  for  the  Gaboon.     Vessels  coming  from  the  soutliward  sliould 

^>/ve  Hub  point  a  good  berth,  and  steer  towards  Point  Clara,  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  shoals  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Sandy  Point.  There  is  anchorage  in 
6  to  6  fathoms,  a  mile  from  the  shore,  anywhere  between  Cape  Clara  and  King 
Glass  Town. 

WINDS,  &c. — In  the  Bight  of  Biafi-a,  from  June  to  October,  the  winds 
often  vary  much  from  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
render  it  advisable,  for  vessels  beating  to  the  southward,  to  tack  accordingly, 
and  take  every  advantage  of  a  slant :  it  may  likewise  be  well  to  stand  in  for 
the  shore  after  midnight,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  land-wind,  which  sets  in  to- 
ward the  early  part  of  the  morning.  The  current  commonly  runs  to  the 
northward,  about  18  miles  in  the  '24  hours,  but  with  the  change  of  the  moon 
it  sometimes  varies  to  the  southward. 

Vessels  from  Calabar  River  to  Sierra  Leone  are  sometimes  prevented,  by 
contrary  winds,  from  proceeding  by  the  N.W.  of  Fernando  ■  o,  and  in  that 
case  they  may  pass  to  the  eastward  of  that  island,  and  avail  themselves  of  a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  southward ;  they  may  pass  either  to  the  east- 
ward or  northward  of  Piince's  Island  as  the  winds  permit.  To  the  westward 
of  this  island,  the  current  generally  sets  strong  to  the  N.E.,  at  the  rate  of  a 
knot  and  a  half.  Having  arrived  to  the  southward  of  Prince's  Island,  if  the 
ship  will  lie  no  higher  than  W.N.W.,  tack  immediately,  and  endeavour  to 
cross  the  equator,  by  which  you  will  keep  out  of  the  strong  N.E.  or  Guinea 
current,  that  sets  towards  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 

Having  crossed  the  line,  you  are  nearly  out  of  the  easterly  cmrent,  and  in 
about  the  parallel  of  1**  S.  will  find  it  setting  to  the  westward  at  a  rate  of  about 
one  mile  an  hour.  In  May  and  June,  when  the  sun  has  a  high  declination, 
the  trade-wind  is  to  the  southward,  and  you  will  not  gain  the  regular  breeze 
nearer  than  3°  S.,  when  it  commences  from  S.  by  W.  As  you  make  westing 
the  wind  will  be  found  to  haul  more  to  the  southwai-d  and  eastward,  and  the 
cun*ent  increases  to  the  rate  of  a  knot  and  a  half  in  an  hour,  until  yon  arrive 
as  far  as  15**  W.  :  do  not  get  to  the  eastward  of  this  meridian  until  you 
reach  the  pai'allel  of  8.J°  N.,  when  you  may  steer  direct  for  the  cjipe,  your 
soundings  varying  from  '^0  to  12  fathoms,  as  you  approach  within  6  or  7 
leagues  of  it. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  FERNANDO  PO,  PRINCE'S,  ST.  THOMAS, 

AND  ANNO  BON. 

FEBNANDO  PO. — This  island  is  about  12  leagues  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  between  the  parallels  of  a**  12'  30"  and  3°  47'  N.,  and  6  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  is  unusually  high,  so  that  it  may  be  distinguished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  to  25  leagues.  An  English  settlonicnt  was  established  here  in 
1827,  which,  in  honour  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was 
named  after  him,  and  which  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  though 
by  some  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  it  may  be  attended  with  any  ulti- 
mate advantage.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  made  in 
three  hummocks  ;  but  this  mistake  has  been  occasioned  by  the  high  land  of 
Camaroens,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  island  at  a  distance.  On  coming 
from  the  N.W.,  it  makes  in  two  high  peaks,  the  eastern  one  being  the  highest, 
and  terminating  in  a  shaq^  point ;  the  westernmost  is  romid  in  the  to|^^  alo^ 
ing  gradually  to  the  water  s  edge. 

Geokoe  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  sitn^vXeA.  ^oxxV^  V^Jigafi*^*^ 
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the  S.W.  of  the  N.W.  Point,  between  Point  Kelly  on  the  N,E.  and  Charles 
Folly  on  the  S.W.,  which  are  7  miles  distant  from  each  other;  the  bay  is  of 
a  semicircular  form,  much  exposed  to  the  N.W.,and  the  depth  decreases  from 
30  to  *^0  and  10  fathoms.  Goat  and  Kid  Islands  lie  about  half  a  league  to 
the  northward  of  Point  Kelly,  and  are  encompassed  with  sevei*al  rocks,  but 
the  ground  on  the  S.E.  is  clear,  and  affords  convenient  shelter.  Vessels 
from  Bonny  River,  bound  to  George  Bay,  should  make  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  as  a  strong  current  sets  to  E.N.E.,  and  with  baffling  winds  may  take 
you  several  days  to  get  up,  if  you  once  get  to  leeward.  In  making  the  island, 
you  will  perceive  its  appearance  as  we  have  already  stated ;  but  should  you 
fall  to  leeward,  so  as  to  bring  the  eastern  peak  to  bear  East,  or  E.  by  S.,  you 
must  tack,  and  close  in  with  the  westernmost  shore,  giving  it  a  berth  of  one 
or  two  miles,  until  you  get  in  sight  of  Goat  Island,*  the  soundings  gra- 
dually diminishing  to  16  or  15  fathoms.  Anchor  with  the  east  peak  beaiing 
E.  i  N.,  Goat  Island  N.  by  E.  or  touching  Point  Kelly,  the  N.E.  point  of 
the  bay,  and  Charles  Folly  W.  by  N.  J  N.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
shore  Water  and  wood  may  be  had  here  in  abundance,  and  iish  is  also 
plentiful  and  various. 

Maidstone  Bay  and  Clarence  Cove. — Maidstone  (or  N.W.)  Bay  lies 
within  the  N.W.  Point  of  the  island,  and  is  a  shallow  bay,  2^^  miles  in  ex- 
tent; it  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  tongue  of  land,  now  named 
Point  William,  between  which  and  Point  Adelaide,  distant  half  a  mile  S.W. 
by  W.  i  W.,  is  Clarence  Cove :  this  latter  is  a  small  bay  of  a  semi-circular 
shape,  having  souudings  in  the  middle  from  14  to  12  fathoms.  Cockbum 
Cove  lies  on  the  west  of  Point  Adelaide,  and  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Cla- 
rence. Adelaide  Islets  lie  in  a  cluster,  about  one- tenth  of  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  point,  being  divided  from  it  by  a  passage  of  9  and  1 0  fathoms ; 
a  bank  extends  some  distance  from  the  islets,  but  it  has  not  less  than  3  or  3^ 
fathoms ;  a  shoal  also  extends  to  the  westward  of  Point  Williams ;  and  on 
the  east  side  of  this  point  is  Goderich  Bay,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  extent,  indented  by  several  small  coves,  and  in  which  are  some  ri\ni- 
lets,  two  of  which  are  named  Hay  Brook  and  Horton  Brook.  It  is  high 
water,  at  the  full  and  change,  at  Clarence  Town  at  4  hours  ;  rise  7  feet. 

The  following  remarks  on  Clarence  Cove  are  by  Commander  Fishbume, 
H.M.  Steam-vessel  Alban,  3rd  December,  1841 : — "The  anchorage  of  Cla- 
rence Cove,  the  principal  anchorage  of  Fernando  Po,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  is  very  good,  though  the  depth  is  from  10  to  15  fathoms; 
indeed,  it  is  so  abundantly  sheltered,  that  considerable  facility  is  afforded  to 
vessels  loading  or  unloading,  while  the  perfect  tranquility  and  smoothness  of 
the  water,  and  rise  of  7  feet,  admit  of  vessels  being  beached  for  repairs,  with- 
out danger.  At  present  a  fire  is  kept  by  the  Company's  servants  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  being  at  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  By  bringing  this  on  a  S. 
by  E.  (true)  bearing,  and  Point  William  one  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
fair  anchorage  and  a  good  position  for  entering  will  be  found.  It  nmst  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  current  runs  to  the  East  and  N.E.  generally,  one 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour ;  and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  this, 
in  steering  either  for  the  settlement  by  day,  or  the  light  by  night,  depending 
on  the  preceding  winds.  Change  in  the  bearings  would  give  notice  of  this 
and  they  should  be  attended  to  strictly. 

The  water  is  good,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  without  difficulty. 


^  Atdi  mileB  to  Ihe  noitiiwud,  and  3  miles  from  shafCL  neftriy  on  the  meriduui  of  Goat  Island, 
j^Mntd;mboatonBmHe  in  extent,  irue  Noith  and  South,  and  tieep-to. 
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Wood  is  plentiful,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  quite  equal  to  the  mangrove, 
340  inches  per  horse-power,  per  hour,  heing  sufficient  to  keep  steam  with  oup 
engines  working  expansively  at  half-stroke,  yet  still  an  efficient  fuel.  We 
paid  six  shillings  and  sixpence  for  100  pieces,  containing  about  33  cubic  feet ; 
but  were  a  contract  entered  into  for  a  large  quantity,  it  might  be  obtained  at 
a  much  more  reasonable  price.  The  landing-place  is  convenient  at  a  wooden 
pier,  which  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  West  African  Company,  and 
extending  out  to  depth  of  water  that  admits  of  vessels  of  7  or  8  feet  draught 
to  go  alongside.  The  ascent  to  the  plateau,  upon  which  the  town  stands, 
being  about  100  feet,  and  tlie  road  ill  made,  occasions  much  difficulty  in  the 
transfer  of  goods  to  the  town,  but  this  objection  might  be  materially  removed, 
and  without  much  expense.  There  is  a  strip  of  land,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  landing-place,  (from  which  the  cliffs  rise  nearly  perpendicular)  now  partly 
occupied  by  miserable  coal  and  store  sheds,  but  of  sufficient  width, 
and  generally  adapted  for  good  store-room. — Nautical  Magazine  for  1843, 
pageSS, 

The  natives  of  Fernando  Po  were  not  considered  of  a  friendly  nature,  but 
we  hope  the  new  settlement  will  prevent  mariners  experiencing  any  incon- 
venience  from  this  trait  of  character,  and  be  the  means  of  subduing  the  angiy 
disposition  which  was  said  to  exist  among  them. 

PBIHCE'S  ISLAND. — This  is  an  irregular-shaped  island,  1 0  miles  in  extent 
from  north  to  south,  and  5  miles  wide.  Should  the  current,  on  appro  iching 
the  island,  be  found  running  to  the  N.£.,  it  will  be  best  to  make  it  on  the 
south  side,  or  you  may  be  swept  to  leeward,  and  experience  some  difficulty  Jn 
making  the  harbour ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  make  it  on  the  north  side,  with 
a  80u£h-westerly  current.  Vessels  approaching  tlie  north  side  of  the  island 
will  see  a  high  peak  towards  the  S.W.  end,  appearing  like  a  sentry-box ;  and, 
more  to  the  eastward,  a  remarkable  round-topped  hill,  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape, 
named  the  Parrot's  Bill.  In  approaching  the  south  side,  there  is  a  high 
white  rock  or  islet,  lying  half  a  league  from  the  south  point,  named  the 
Dutchman's  Cap,  and  about  9  miles  south-westward  of  this  are  tlie  rocks 
above  water,  named  the  Brothers. 

Port  St.  Antonio  lies  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  distant  Si  miles  from  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  The  anchorage  is  clear,  and 
the  depth  of  wirter  regular  from  10  to  4  fathoms.  It  is  exposed  to  tornadoes, 
but  as  the  entrance  is  naiTow,  accidents  rarely  occur ;  it  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  vessels  to  be  well  secured,  for  tlify  blow  directly  in.  The  entrance 
is  defended  by  two  small  forts,  and  is  of  easy  access ;  in  going  in  you  may 
stand  to  the  south  shore  in  0  fathoms,  and  to  the  north  shore,  it  being  steep- 
to,  in  10  fathoms.  There  is  a  coral  reef  of  5  fathoms,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  fort  on  the  south  side;  about  a  cable's  length  without  that,  are 
9  and  8  fatlioms,  soft  mud,  and  good  holding-ground,  to  one  or  two  miles 
farther  in.  Ships  should  moor  witli  an  open  liau.se  to  the  sea,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  the  tornadoes.  The  town  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour. 

On  arrival,  the  vessel  must  be  reported  to  the  governor,  who  sends  custom- 
house officers  on  board,  at  the  ship's  expense ;  and,  on  quitting  the  harbour, 
forty  dollars  are  exacted  for  port-dues  and  anchorage  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
if  coming  to  trade,  the  customs  demand  forty  more. 

Agulhas,  or  Wkst  Bay,  lies  about  half-way  down  on  the  western  side  of 
Prince's  Island.     It  is  about  two  miles  in  extent  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  shoaling 
in  depth  from  20  to  4  fathoms.     Some  small  rocks  imder  water  extend  fewfiw 
its  south  point.     The  best  situation  to  anchor  *m  \h\^\>%.^/\^"«*V(kxVv&'«^'^^ 
point  hearing  W.N.W.,  distant  three-quarters  oi  a  vnWe,  ^iScife  wot^ '^«vo^.'^^' 
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1  the  island  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.     There  are  several  good 

a  the  south  side  of  the  bay.     This  place  is  secure  from 

0  N.W.  winds,  but  tlie  latter  seldom  o 

Pedn  du  ADguUuu. 


Fiinna'a  Isttnd,  Wot  1 


S.  t  £.  tPnein  Hooae.) 
,7  (t>ken  trum  tbe  Anchorage). 


In  the  vicinity  of  Prince's  Island,  the  winds  are  generally  between  tha 
south  and  west ;  in  sailing,  therefore,  out  of  the  harbour,  or  port  St.  Antonio, 
with  a  laud-wind,  endeavour  to  get  under  weigh  with  this  breeze,  keeping  well 
over  towards  the  south  shore,  for,  on  advancing  outward,  the  wind  will  be 
found  to  draw  gradually  to  the  southward,  which,  with  the  swell,  may  set  you 
over  to  the  north  side,  near  the  Diamond  Rucks.  If  bound  to  the  westward, 
you  need  not  beat  to  the  southward  of  St.  Thomas  ;  but  if  to  windward  of 
Prince's  Island,  and  the  wind  admits  of  yonr  making  westing  without  north- 
ing, keep  on  the  port  tack,  and  so  proceed  as  to  take  advanti4;o  of  the  eijua- 
torial  current. 

About  IVince's  Island  are  several  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  but  it  does  not 
equal  St.  Thomas,  for  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  its  provisions. 

BT.  THOKAB.— This  island  bears  about  S.W.  by  W..  -23  leagues  fron  Prince's 
Island.  It  is  8  leagues  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  of  an  oval  form,  with 
the  south  point  nearly  on  the  equator.  It  is  high,  conical,  and  well  woodt?d  ; 
its  highest  peak  is  usually  covered  with  a  cloud,  and  appears  like  smoke. 
Vessels  from  tlie  Windward  and  Gold  Coasts,  bomid  to  Si.  Thomas,  must 
choose  the  time  of  the  ventanias,  or  hard  breezes,  which  blow  from  April  lo 
September,  and  make  proper  allowance  for  the  currents. 
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make^  like  a  saddle)  bearing  S.E.  i  S. ;  Misericorda  Chapel,  seated  on  a  hill, 
on  with  a  black  rock  on  the  shore,  S.  by  W. ;  and  the  white  mansion,  named 
Femandilla  House,  S.W.  J  W.  The  gromid  in  the  bay  is  good,  and  the 
water  in  general  smooth,  except  during  the  season  before  mentioned ;  the 
soundings  in  are  uTegular,  from  30  to  6  fathoms,  which  latter  depth  is  about 
one  mile  from  shore.  From  the  anchorage  the  watering-place  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  and  is  easily  obtained. 

St.  Anna  de  Chaves  Bay,  or  Roadstead,  is  defended  by  a  stone  fort,  stand- 
at  its  southern  entrance.  In  sailing  to  this  place  you  will  find  it  best  and 
most  convenient  to  stretch  round  the  south  part  of  the  island,  for  then  you 
will  be  favoured  by  both  wind  and  current,  which  latter  sets  strongly  to  the 
northward  ;  and  the  shore,  to  the  southward  of  the  fort,  may  be  approached 
with  greater  safety  than  that  to  the  northward,  though  not  within  the  distance 
of  one  mile  and  a  half,  until  you  get  the  fort  to  bear  W.  by  N.  About  two 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  lies  a  shoal  of  white  sand,  with  only  2J 
fathoms  over  it,  on  which  the  Chesterfield  struck  in  1781.  This  ship  went 
roimd  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  obtaining  no  ground  at  60  and  50 
fathoms,  until  the  rocks  were  seen  alongside  of  the  vessel ;  soon  after  this 
she  sounded  in  16  fathoms,  and  suddeiiy  groimded.  When  aground,  the 
fort  bore  W.  by  S.,  Cabrita  Island  N.W.,  and  the  eastern  point  of  the  island 
S.  by  W.,  distant  from  shore  about  4  or  6  miles,  and  fi-om  Cabrita  nearly  3 
miles.  Being  hove  off  this  shoal,  she  steered  for  the  road,  bringing  the  fort 
to  bear  fi-om  W.  to  W.  by  S.,  auchoring  in  6  fathoms,  sand,  shells,  and  coral 
rock,  the  fort  bearing  W.S.W.,  Cabrita  Island  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  south  end  of 
St.  Thomas  S.  J  W.,  and  its  northernmost  point  N.W.  i  W.,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  shore. 

The  Tartar  anchored  in  5^  fathoms,  the  fort  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  only  one 
mile  from  shore ;  tlie  Blandford  much  farther  out,  and  the  Grampus  found 
good  anchorage  in  6  fathoms  the  fort  bearing  West,  and  Cabrita  Island 
N.N.E.  It  thus  appears  that  vessels  coming  in  from  the  northward,  must 
not  depend  upon  the  lead,  because,  from  no  ground  a  ship  may  have  12 
fathoms,  and  be  aground  before  they  can  obtain  another  cast  of  the  lead. 

ROLAS  ISLAND  lies  about  two  miles  off  the  S.W.  end  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  channel  between  lying  directly  under  the  equator,  and  affording  safe 
anchorage  for  tlie  largest  vessels.  It  must  be  entered  from  the  eastward,  as 
a  bank  extends  from  the  north  shore  of  the  island.  About  6  miles  eastward 
from  Rolas  Island,  is  a  cluster  of  high  rocks,  appearing  from  the  noithward 
like  ships  under  full  sail,  named  the  Seven  Stones,  or  Brothers,  which  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  part  of  the  island  itself. 

Vessels  from  the  northward,  and  bound  to  St.  Anna  de  Chaves  Bay,  should 
make  St.  Anna's  Isle,  or  Postillion  Cap,  which  lies  off  the  eastern  coast;  and 
when  this  comes  in  sight,  you  will  perceive  a  small  black  fort  in  ruins,  on  the 
shore  towards  the  S.W.  :  steer  for  the  latter,  until  St.  Anna's  Isle  comes  in  a 
line  with  the  low  green  point,  to  the  southward  of  the  black  fort ;  and  with 
this  mark  on,  bring  the  new  fort  or  castle,  on  the  S.E.  point  of  the  bay,  to 
bear  W.S.W. :  here  you  will  have  6  or  7  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  distant  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  castle,  with  Cabrita  Island  bearing  N.  by  W.  ^  W 
Ships  should  not  approach  Cabrita  neai*er  than  to  bring  the  new  fort  to  bear 
S.W.,  for  beyond  that  bearing  the  water  is.  shallow,  full  of  coral  branches, 
the  depth  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet. 

ANNO  BON  is  a  high  circular  island,  about  8  leagues  in   circumference, 
situated  about  a  degree  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of  the  equator.,  vcl  \ksi^ 
meridian  of  5°  45'  E.     The  anchorage  is  on  \]Sql^^."^.  ^v\^,  ^x^tkaX.^^^*^^ 
town,  in  7  to  16  fathomsy  white  sandy  bottom,  ^\ii<^  \l^"^%  ^^«    ^^^s^ 
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moor  near  the  shore,  the  mark  is  a  round  islet,  of  a  sugar-loaf  form,  l>etween 
which  and  the  land  there  is  a  fair  channel :  here  you  will  perceive  seven 
rocks  above  water  lying  near  the  shore  Anno  Bon  is  considered  healthy, 
and  afifords  abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  provisions,  all  of  which 
may  be  had  cheap  in  barter  There  is  a  rivulet  of  good  water  at  the  south 
end  of  the  island,  but  it  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  of  access. 

Anchorage  of  Anno  Bon. — Extract  from  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1843, 
page  89. — Commander  W.  B.  Oliver  says,  "  Open  the  low  rocky  point,  to  the 
westward  of  P3rramid  Bock,  with  the  east  end  of  the  church,  (the  eastern 
building  detached  from  the  village);  you  may  then,  by  keeping  Pyramid 
Bock  on  with  a  high  rock  over  it,  resembling  a  fort,  steer  in  on  that  line,  and 
carry  sandy  bottom  from  19  to  3^^  fathoms,  within  two  cables*  length  of  the 
beach,  when  Islet  Point  will  bear  W.  ^  N. ;  Pyramid  Bock  S.E.  by  S.,  and 
Turtle  Island  S.E.  by  E." 

The  Vansittart  anchored  in  May,  18'21,  at  Anno  Bon,  in  1 1}  fathoms,  rocky 
bottom,  with  a  conspicuous  peak  in  the  centre  of  the  island  bearing  W.  ^  S., 
off  shore  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Ships  touching  here  should  keep 
the  lead  going,  the  soundings  being  very  irregular,  with  great  overfalls  from 
19  to  1 1  fathoms,  then  3^  fathoms.  Although  the  vessel  here  stated  lay  in 
Hi-  fathoms,  a  small  anchor  was  necessary  to  steady  her,  and  keep  the  bower 
anchor  clear;  for  half  a  cable's  length  in  shore  there  was  only  a  quarter  less 
S  fathoms,  rocks. 


THE  GOLD  COAST.— The  following  remarks  on  a  voyage  to  the  Gold 
Coast  are  by  Captain  Midgley. 

"The  extensive  tract  of  sea  between  the  meridians  of  14^  W.  and  9^  E.,  and 
the  parallels  of  9°  N.  and  3**  S.,  ic  yet  imperfectly  known  by  the  majority  of 
navigators  ;  being  bordered  by  a  range  of  coast,  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  an  uncivilized  and  semi-barbarous  race,  who  require  peculiar  addi^ss  and 
management  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  them  for  the  produce  of  their 
country.  I  shall  suppose  that  a  vessel  bound  to  this  coast  has  got  out  of  the 
Channel,  or,  at  least,  clear  of  Tuskar  and  the  Smalls,  in  which  case  the  mas- 
ter's mind  will  be  comparatively  at  ease  to  what  it  was  when  he  had  less  sea- 
room  in  the  narrows  of  the  Channel.  But  whilst  the  ship  is  in  soundings 
she  will  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  a  Northerly  or  N  N.E.  indraught  of  tide 
or  current,  which  sets  nine  hours  out  of  every  twelve,  even  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  and  this  indraught  is  liable  to  be  augmented 
or  retarded  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind. 

The  stream  named  Bennell*s  Current  sometimes  sets  strongly  to  the 
N.N.W.  and  N.W.,  about  the  edge  of  channel  soundings  at  other  times  very 
weak,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  strong  set  to  the  eastward.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Bennell  s  Current  will  be  found  to  prevail  for  some  days  after 
a  long  series  of  westerly  gales,  as  these  winds  materially  contribute  to  ac- 
celerate the  velocity  of  the  currents  setting  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  by 
keeping  up  the  level  of  the  water  upon  the  iron-bound  precipitous  shore  of 
the  bay  itself,  forces  that  water  to  find  an  egress  out  of  t^e  bay  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ebb-tide  of  the  English 
Channel  may  in  some  measure  contribute  to  its  westerly  tendency. 

To  the  southward  of  the  48th  parallel,  it  is  veiy  probable  that  there  will  be 

/huad  M  soudi-eaat  current,  the  velocity  of  which  will  gradually  increase  until 

^Ae  40ih  or  88th  pundled  is  attained,  where  I  h«^  fseneraUy  found  this  cur- 
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T«nt  to  get  weaker,  and  vary  more  to  ihe  eastward.  On  the  1  Ith  of  Februaiy, 
1883, 1  threw  a  bottle  overboard,  containing  the  vessel's  position  in  latitude 
41**  60'  N.,  and  longitude  by  chronometer  14**  28'  W.,  and  this  bottle  was 
picked  up  in  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  of  Vigo  on  the  1  st  of  March  fol- 
lowing :  it  had  consequently  traversed  80  leagues  in  a  true  E.  ^  N.  direction, 
or  about  14  miles  per  day. 

I  would  atrongly  advise  all  mariners  bound  to  the  southward,  to  pass  to  the 
westward  of  Madeira,  if  possible  ;  as  it  may  prevent  their  being  entangled 
with  the  Canary  Islands. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1840,  the  ship  John  Campbell  was  in  latitude 
TO*  N.,  and  longitude  19**  24'  W.,  about  2**  to  the  westward  of  Madeira,  and 
with  a  light  wind  from  S.S.E. ;  the  ship,  about  2  p  m.,  got  suddenly  amongst 
Bome  rollers.  At  £rst  these  rollers  did  not  appear  alarming,  as  the  vessel, 
on  her  gradual  approach  to  them,  seemed  to  be  only  experiencing  a  gradual 
rising  sea.  But  the  rollers  soon  attained  a  considerable  height,  and  set  in 
regular  ridges  from  the  north-west  quarter,  toppling  in  many  places  like  a 
bore,  and  causing  the  vessel  to  labour  and  roll  heavily  to  windward.  In  the 
evening  there  was  an  increasing  breeze  from  the  south-west,  with  cloudy  over- 
cast weather,  and  much  vivid  lightning  in  the  N.W.  quarter.  As  the  weather 
had  been  moderate  for  several  days  before,  I  can  scarcely  think  these  rollers 
eould  have  been  caused  by  wind,  as  they  were  very  unlike  the  sea  that  marks 
the  termination  of  gales  of  wind  :  they  came  in  regular  ridges,  and  sometimes 
topped  in  a  considerable  breaker.  The  ship  was  suddenly  among  them, 
sailed  for  21  miles  through  them  ;  the  rollers  rapidly  increased,  and  as  rapidly 
subsided.  The  sea  was  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  No  bottom  at  70  fathoms ; 
barometer  steady  at  30°  20',  and  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  air  64**,  and  of  the 
water  57**  of  Fahrenheit  thermometer. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  must  candidly  confess  my  in- 
ability to  assign  any  just  cause  or  reason  for  this  sudden,  and  to  me  unao- 
countable  undulation  of  the  surface  water ;  but,  perhaps,  some  such  occur- 
rences may  have  an  influence  in  contributing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  the  water, 
which  is  occasionally  experienced  at  Ascension,  and,  I  believe,  also  at  some 
other  elevated  islands. 

It  was  on  the  same  passage  out,  and  on  the  8rd  of  Mnuary,  1841,  that  I 
passed  through  many  clusters  of  the  Gulf,  or  Fucus  Natans  weed,  all  of  which 
was  very  much  decayed.  The  ship  was  then  in  latitude  28°  8'  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude by  time-keepers  21°  46'  W. ;  a  position,  I  believe,  much  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  generally  assigned  eastern  limits  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  or  portion 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  which  this  weed  is  generally  found.  But  as  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  revert  again  to  this  subject,  I  will  proceed  to  notice 
the  winds  and  currents  usually  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

Among  the  Canary  Islands,  and  in  their  vicinity,  the  N.N.E.  and  N.B. 
winds  mostly  prevail;  and  the  general  set  of  the  currents  between  Madeira 
and  these  islands  has  a  southerly  and  S.S.E.  tendency.  Indeed  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ocean,  from  the  48th  to  the  80th  parallel,  has  a  general  tendency 
to  flow  to  the  eastward  and  south-east  quarter ;  and  the  mariner  will  do  well 
to  guard  against  its  treacherous  and  too  often  fatal  influence. 

Outward-bound  African  vessels  have  of  late,  very  generally,  and  very  pro- 
perly, run  through  the  passage  to  the  eastward  of  3ie  Cape  de  Verd  Isles, 
for  by  so  doing  they  avoid  a  tract  of  sea,  which  is  notoriously  subject  to 
violent  squalls,  calms,  and  heavy  rain.     Vessels  make  this  run  in  the  %«g^t^ 
limits  of  the  north-east  trade- wind,  and  I  have  my^\i*\T\N«r«iJ^^  VsosA*^^ 
ewerent  setting  to  the  southward.    I  am  aware  that  lYxa^^  XhftYa^  %»fittOTS?i 
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of  Mr  Finlayson  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  of  Commander  Wilkes  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  against  me  in  this  assertion,  both  of  Uiese  offi- 
cers having  found  currents  in  this  route  setting  to  the  north-east.  I  must 
add  that  I  have  not  tried  the  current  by  any  actual  experiments,  other  than 
the  usual  method  of  estimating  it  by  the  diflference  found  by  an  attentive 
dead-reckoning  and  actual  observation ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  of  course  very 
possible  that  errors  creep  into  the  reckoning,  by  inattention  to  the  steerage, 
particularly  in  the  night,  as  well  as  by  an  improper  allowance  for  the  magne- 
tic variation,  an  inaccurate  log-line,  and  other  causes. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  Coast  of  Afric^,  in  the  wet  season,  or  between  May 
and  September  inclusive,  need  not  be  too  anxious  to  make  easting,  for  they 
will  lose  the  N.E.  trade-wind  very  soon  after  passing  the  parallel  of  St.  Jago, 
and  after  a  short  interval  of  csdm,  will  fall  in  with  the  variable  S.W.  winds 
and  their  usual  accompaniments  of  squalls,  heavy  rain,  and  close  damp  un- 
settled weather.  In  proportion  as  the  vessel  advances  to  the  southward, 
she  will  find  more  settled  weather,  and  probably  be  influenced  by  a  current 
to  the  south-eastward :  this  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Guinea  Current,  which  I 
shall  presently  attempt  to  describe.  The  track  I  have  just  noticed  is  perhaps 
the  most  luminous  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  wet  season,  vessels 
should  give  St.  Anne's  shoals  a  large  berth  to  the  eastward,  as  the  current,  iis 
well  as  the  sea,  runs  with  great  velocity  into  the  bight  of  Cape  Mount ;  and 
vessels  which  may  unfortunately  happen  to  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  north- 
ward of  Sinou,  in  the  wet  season,  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  working 
to  the  southward. 

The  first  influence  of  the  Guinea  Current  will  be  found  in  about  O**  30'  N. 
and  inshore  of  the  22nd  meridian,  and  gradually  verges  from  thence  in  a 
S.S.E.  and  S.E.  direction,  running  with  considerable  velocity  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  trend  of  the  land,  and  at  least  50  leagues  from  it.  On  approaching 
the  land  the  current  will  be  found  to  increase  in  velocity,  and  requires  constant 
and  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  the  vessel  running  to  leeward  of  her 
destination.  On  the  18th  of  January  1841,  in  latitude  6®  48'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 14®  58'  W.,  whilst  in  the  influence  of  the  Guinea  current  setting  true 
S.E.  by  E.,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  in  the  24  hours,  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, during  a  perfHt  calm,  I  was  siuT)rised  to  see  the  vessel  surrounded 
by  sprigs  of  the  Sargossa  weed,  and  was  still  more  surpnsed  at  its  fresh  and 
luxuriant  appearance.  One  of  the  many  sprigs  brought  on  board  contained 
two  very  lively  little  crabs,  and  I  observed  no  marks  of  decay  about  any  of 
the  weed.  I  ordered  a  cast  of  the  deep-sea  lead,  but  found  no  bottom,  at 
very  nearly  100  fathoms.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  says 
that  this  weed  has  been  seen  upon  the  Coast  of  Africa;  but  I  am  disposed, 
notwithstanding,  to  think  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  I  had  four  very  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  Krou  Coast  of  Africa  on  board,  and  they  unanimously 
declared  that  they  had  never  seen  any  Sargossa  weed,  or  indeed  any  other 
weed  similar  to  it,  attached  to  any  of  the  rocks,  or  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  near  the  coast. 

From  the  shoal  of  St.  Anne  (which  by-the-bye  requires  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable judgment  and  caution)  the  Guinea  Current  has  an  easterly  and 
E.N.E.  tendency  towards  the  bight  or  bay  of  Cape  Mount ;  to  the  southward 
of  this  it  sets  about  E.S.E.  along  the  shored  and  from  Grand  Sestros  to  Cape 
Palmas  it  runs  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  two  miles  an  hour.  It  is  this 
current  which  has  set  several  vessels  upon  Coley's  Rock,  and  Cape  Shoal,  and 
Rock  Town  Reef,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Palmas ;  and  these  dan<?ers 
can  only  he  avoided,  in  the  night,  by  the  constant  and  unremitting  use  of  the 
/Gsid/  for  by  keeping  in  38  fathoms,  or  any  greater  depth  of  water,  the  vessel 
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win  drift  in  a  fiair  way  round  the  cape,  and  be  3  miles  clear  to  the  southward 
of  these  dangerous  reefs.  On  the  meridian  of  Cape  Palmas  the  mean  breadth 
of  the  easterly  stream  of  current  is  folly  45  leagues,  and  it  keeps  this  breadth 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  easterly  course,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  The  inshore  branch  of  this  great  stream  diverges  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  at  Cape  St.  Paul,  and  fills  up  the  Bight  of  Benin,  from  whence 
it  runs  with  increased  velocity  roimd  the  land  of  Formosa,  and  over  the  great 
bank  of  soundings  which  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  River  to  the 
Mountains  of  Cameroens.  Between  the  meridians  of  8  J®  W.  and  nearly  91* 
E.,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles,  we  are  presented  with  the  somewhat 
singular  anomaly  of  two  mighty  streams  of  water,  silently,  yet  ceilainly  pur- 
suing their  course  parallel  to  each  other,  but  in  directions  diametrically  op- 
posite. I  of  course  here  allude  to  the  equatorial  current,  which  sets  to  the 
westward,  as  J  shall  hereafter  show,  with  considerable  velocity.  The  mean 
northern  boundary  of  the  equatorial  current  is  generally  found  about  the 
equator,  or  about  110  miles  from  the  southern  border  of  the  opposite  stream. 
In  the  tract  of  sea  between  these  streams  the  current  is  variable,  but  has  a 
general  tendency  to  run  to  the  northward,  particularly  abreast  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  wet  season,  or  from  May  to  October; 
the  Guinea  Current  almost  invariably  runs  to  the  eastward  with  increased 
velocity.  I  can  rationally  accoimt  for  its  ingress  and  egress  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin ;  but  the  whole  of  this  immense  body  of  water  appears  to  be  confined 
in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  or  at  least  it  has  no  known  outlet,  for  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  bight,  to  the  northward  of  Prince's  Island  the  current,  in  the 
wet  season,  almost  invariably  sets  to  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  with  such  force 
that  vessels  are  frequently  fourteen  days  in  beating  up  from  Bonny  to  Prince's 
Island,  a  distance  of  only  60  leagues.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Finlayson  has 
asserted  that  a  strong  current  runs  to  the  southward  out  of  the  Rio  del  Rey ; 
but  this  current  is  not  found  to  the  southward  of  Fernando  Po.  On  the 
contrary,  the  current  upon  the  east  coast  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  generally 
runs  strong  to  the  nortiiward.  and  I  have  been  three  days,  in  tolerably  smart 
vessels,  and  with  a  constant  steady  breeze,  in  weathering  the  island.  The 
only  advantage  I  ever  found  in  beating  up  through  the  eastern  passage  was 
derived  from  the  smoothness  of  the  water,  and  not  from  a  southerly  cur- 
rent. How  then  do  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  escape  ? 
Is  there  an  undertow,  or  is  it  the  great  reservoir  which  supplies  the  tides 
of  the  23  large  rivers  in  the  bights,  most  of  which  are  so  many  mouths  of  the 
Niger  ? 

The  bank  of  soundings  along  the  Krou  Coast,  from  Liberia  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas, extends  only  7  or  8  leagues  from  the  land ;  and  on  its  extreme  outer 
edge,  which  is  very  abrupt,  there  is  a  depth  of  55  to  62  fathoms,  generally 
sandy  bottom,  or  sand  and  oaze.  At  only  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  this 
depth  there  is  no  bottom  at  90  fathoms,  and  the  water  continues  of  the  deep- 
blue  oceanic  colour,  even  in  15  fathoms.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  no  vessel 
should  shoal  her  water  under  32  fathoms  in  the  night,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Palmas,  as  before  obseiTed,  not  less  than  38  fathoms.  In  this 
depth  of  water  the  sand  on  the  beach  will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  vessel, 
if  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  will  be  soon  surrounded  by  canoes.  A  fire 
on  the  beach  is  a  signal  that  the  natives  are  desirous  of  tmding.  The 
natives  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  of  mild  and  gentle  demeanour,  and  any 
number  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  come  on  board  the  vessel  ^vVxJcvoviX.  ^^ 
slightest  reservation,  for  they  have  no  spirits  in  tii^ii  '^o^^^^^vixv  \ft  ^^  ^^ 
the  crew, 
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The  Eroumen  are  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  race  of  people ;  and 
Gapt.  Adams  has  justly  remarked  that  the  tower  of  Babel  might  have  been 
buUt  upon  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  as  a  different  language  is  spoken  at 
every  10  or  12  mUes,  though  these  different  languages  are  generally  imder- 
etood  by  the  natives  all  along  the  coast.  The  Kroumen  have  a  singular  cus- 
tom peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  A  number 
of  young  men  will  attach  themselves  for  a  certain  period  to  a  headman  :  this 
headman  has  made  one  or  more  voyages  to  leeward  to  the  Oil  Rivers,  before 
he  can  obtain  a  name,  or  be  allowed  to  build  a  house,  or  to  trade ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  headman  to  ship  the  boys  oflf  for  the  Oil  Rivers  on  board  of 
any  vessel  he  can,  and  for  this  service  the  headman  is  entitled  to  the  one 
month *s  advance  always  paid  by  the  ship ;  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  boy*8  wages  on  his  return.  When  the  boy  has  made  two  or  three 
voyages,  and  speaks  English  fluently,  he  becomes  a  headman  himself  The 
language  of  the  Kroumen  is  principally  a  combination  of  vowels,  and  from  the 
peculiar  nasal  pronunciation  can  rarely  be  acquired  by  Europeans.  The 
Krouman  is  generally  found  faithful  in  a  strange  country,  but  must  not  be 
trusted  in  his  own. 

In  proportion  at  the  vessel  advances  to  the  eastward,  the  natives  will  be 
found  more  barbarous  and  consequently  more  treacherous  ;  and  about  Drewin 
and  St.  Andrew's  they  were  formerly  a  fierce,  unruly,  and  sanguinary  race, 
notorious  for  their  treachery,  and  repeated  attacks  upon  vessels.  I  have  had 
no  inttrcourse  with  these  people  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  but  am  as- 
sured that  their  condition  and  manners  are  very  much  improved,  and  that 
small  vessels  may  now  trade  there  for  ivory  and  palm  oil  in  perfect  safety, 
by  adopting  only  common  precautions.  The  St  Ajidrew's  people  have  been 
repeatedly  fired  upon  by  the  crews  of  different  vessels,  for  various  acts  of 
theft  and  treachery ;  and  it  was  formerly  very  unsafe  to  allow  more  than  five 
or 'six  of  them  on  deck  at  once,  as  they  generally  come  on  board  armed  with 
a  long  knife,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  very  dexterous.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, I  very  suddenly  dispersed  a  multitude  of  them  off  the  deck,  upon 
the  very  point  of  open  warfare,  by  merely  throwing  about  a  dozen  heads  of 
leaf  tobacco  over  the  side,  for  they  all  immediately  jumped  overboard  after 
it.  Upon  another  occasion,  the  plentiful  distribution  of  boiling  water  amongst 
a  crowd  of  them  proved  quite  as  efficacious.  On  board  a  French  barque, 
where  two  of  the  crew  had  been  wounded  by  the  knifes  of  the  natives,  they 
wero  beaten  off  with  empty  glass  bottles,  a  large  quantity  of  which  ha})pened 
to  be  on  deck  at  the  time  for  trading  with.  Harsh  as  these  measures  may 
appear,  they  are  surely  more  humane  than  the  use  of  cutlasses  and  muskets. 

The  natives  of  Cape  Lahou,  in  many  respects,  resemble  the  Kroumen  in 
their  manners  and  disposition,  and,  like  them,  are  almost  amphibious.  Cape 
Lahou  may  be  considered  the  western  extremity  of  civilization,  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  Gold  Coast  may  be  here  said  to  commence. 
The  first  Englishman  who  visited  this  part  of  the  coast  for  tlie  purpose  of 
trade,  was  Captain  John  Lok,  in  1554,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
coast  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  for  it  is  on 
record  that  they  settled  at  Accra  in  1492,  and  much  about  the  same  period, 
or  about  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  Portuguese  discovered  Fer- 
nando Po. 

The  best  gold  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Grand  Bassan  and  Cape  Apollonia.     It  is  tolerably  good  at  Dixcove,  Cape 

Coast,  and  Anamaboo,  and  the  Accra  gold  is  generally  considered  of  in- 

lerior  qut^ily ;  but  little,  if  any,  gold  is  &und  to  the  eastward  of  the  River 

VoJta. 
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From  Ningo  to  Old  Calabar  River,  an  extent  of  coast  of  geveral  hundred 
miles,  there  is  not  a  single  stone  to  be  found  that  is  as  large  as  a  walnut 
And  firom  the  River  Sherbro'  to  Cameroens,  an  extent  of  1 500  miles  of  sea 
coast,  there  are  only  four  eminences  which  exceed  the  height  of  300  feet,  and 
these  are  the  high  lands  of  Capes  Mount  and  Mesurado,  and  the  Cook's  Loaf 
and  Devil's  Hill,  near  Winebah.  A  very  old  authority,  Governor  Dalzeil, 
has  truly  said,  that  from  the  river  Sherbro'  to  Benin,  a  tract  of  1400  miles  of 
sea  coast,  there  is  not  one  navigable  river,  bay,  or  harbour,  into  which  a  ship 
can  enter.  Nor  is  there  one  river  or  creek  (the  Volta  and  Lagos  excepted) 
into  which  a  sailing  boat  can  advance  10  miles  from  the  sea.  Very  few  of  the 
creeks  will  even  admit  a  boat,  and  not  one  on  the  Gold  Coast,  except  at  Chama 
and  Elmina :  a  small  boat  may  row  up  Chama  Creek  about  2  mUes,  and  up 
£lmina  Creek  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  shores  are  almost  in  every  part 
difficult  of  access  from  the  heavy  surf  which  breaks  upon  the  beach  ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  land  anywhere  but  in  a  light  canoe,  and  even  in  that  way 
it  is  frequently  impracticable  for  days  together ;  in  many  parts,  besides,  there 
is  near  the  shore  scarcely  water  enough  for  a  canoe,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
waves  becomes  there  so  impetuous  that  all  communication  between  the  shore 
and  the  shipping  is  frequently  interrupted  for  three  weeks  together,  and  can 
seldom  be  effected  with  safety. 

A  most  extraordinary  refraction  prevails  upon  the  whole  line  of  this  coast, 
which  is  very  likely  to  mislead  the  mariner,  and  induce  him  to  neglect  the 
frequent  use  of  the  lead,  which  is  the  only  unerring  guide,  and  sure  safeguard 
all  along  it.  Tornadoes  are  very  prevalent  along  this  coast,  from  October  to 
April  or  May,  except  during  the  season  of  the  Harmattan  or  easterly  winds, 
which  generally  occur  in  January.  They  commence  with  a  heavy  dark  cloud 
in  the  south-east  quarter,  attended  with  awful  lightning  and  thunder,  and  al- 
ways give  the  mariner  ample  time  to  prepare  to  encounter  their  dreadful  im- 
petuosity. Every  common  squall  from  the  south-east  must  not  be  taken  for 
a  tornado,  although  they  are  called  by  that  name.  There  are  very  seldom 
more  than  three  or  fotu*  tornadoes  in  a  season,  and  when  once  experienced, 
are  not  very  liable  to  be  afterwards  mistaken.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
considered,  that  as  the  arch  of  the  rising  squall  is  weU  defined,  so  in  propor- 
tion will  be  the  violence  of  the  tornado. 

The  navigation  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  presents  no  peculiar  feature  to  the 
attention  of  the  navigator,  if  I  may  except  the  strong  north-east  currents  which 
almost  invariably  prevail  in  it ;  and  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  cross 
the  equator,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  by  so  doing  the  ship  will  find  much  less 
current,  and  the  winds  will  be  generally  more  from  the  southward.  Many 
navigators  have  remarked,  that  on  standing  to  the  westward,  between  Prince's 
and  St.  Thomas's,  even  when  making  a  trifle  of  northing,  the  north-ea.<Jt  cur- 
rent has  been  found  to  diminish  in  strength  as  the  vessel  makes  westing. 
Even  as  far  to  the  southward  as  3®  S.  there  is  very  seldom  any  easting  in 
the  wind  until  passing  the  meridian  5°  W.  But  the  vessel  will  find  a  westerly 
set  before  reaching  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  and  this  set  is  carried  by 
the  Equatorial  Current,  which,  running  in  a  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  direction 
from  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  sets  with  considerable  velocity  to  the  west- 
ward, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  until  it  strikes  upon  the  shores 
of  Guayana,  where  its  influence  being  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
E.N.E.  trade-wind,  it  raises  the  level  of  the  Mexican  sea,  and  finds  an  outlet 
through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  where,  being  opposed  by  the  coast  of  Carolina, 
the  banks  of  the  American  Continent,  and  perhaps  by  a  stream  of  current^ 
which  is  well  known  to  set  out  of  the  Greenland  ^e«A  \;o  >i)Kv^  %Wi&ir^'^^  >^» 
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assumes  a  more  easteily  direction,  until  its  force  is  gradually  expended,  but 
very  little  to  the  west^^ard  of  the  Azores. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  it  will  at  once  appear  evident  that  the  voyage 
of  the  mariner  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  according  as  his  ship  may  be 
situated  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  currents,  and  that  to  a  mean  extent  of 
about  30  to  36  miles  a  day.  Fernando  Po  is  famous  for  the  finest  yams,  and 
perhaps  the  piu-est  water  in  the  world.  Prince's  Island  possesses  a  very 
superior  description  of  coflFee ;  and  St.  Jhomas  is  a  very  elevated  island, 
which  possesses  excellent  coffee  and  fruit.  Anno  Bon  possesses  abundance 
of  stock,  which  can  be  best  procured  in  exchange  for  old  cast-off  clothing  or 
slops. 

The  homeward  passage  from  Africa  may  be  made  in  two  different  tracks. — 
the  one  may  be  called  the  precarious,  and  the  other  the  ceitain  track.  The 
precarious  track  is  to  run  cdong  the  coast,  and  on  giving  Cape  Palmas  a  berth 
of  about  100  miles,  steer  to  the  N.W.,  towards  the  Gape  de  Verd  Islands. 
This  track,  owing  to  the  prevalent  calms,  can  only  be  pursued  with  advantage 
when  the  sun  has  northern  declination  ;  and  then  the  mariner  must  be  par- 
ticularly careful  he  does  not  fall  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas,  or  into  the 
Guinea  Current,  against  which  he  will  find  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  work  to 
windward  The  certain  route,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  to  get  into  the 
Equatorial  Current  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  aided  by  its  powerful  infiueuce, 
you  will  find  the  ship  gain  very  fast  to  the  westward ;  and  I  think  it  advisable 
to  cross  the  equator  in  from  20®  to  21°  W.,  near  which  meridian  a  current  is 
very  generally  found  setting  to  the  northward,  and  from  tiiis  position  the 
homeward  navigation  is  generally  well  understood. 

Southerly  and  south-west  winds  are  generally  most  prevalent  between  the 
trades,  and  these  winds  are  strongest  between  May  and  August  inclusive.  In 
July,  particularly,  these  winds  blow  in  excessively  violent  squalls,  and  the 
heavy  short  sea  which  they  occasion,  added  to  the  almost  ceaseless  rain  which 
fells  in  these  parallels,  renders  the  navigation  in  this  track  peculiarly  annoy- 
ing and  unpleasant.  On  the  17th  December,  1836,  when  in  latitude  9**  31' 
N.,  and  longitude  24**  18'  W.,  about  326  miles  due  south  of  Fogo,  when  in 
the  brig  Caledonia,  of  Glasgow,  I  fell  m  with  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
weed,  and  which  I  never  but  in  one  soutary  instance  ever  before  heard  of. 
The  instance  I  allude  to  was  noticed  by  the  talented  Humboldt,  who  fell  in 
with  similar  weed,  in  the  channel  between  Clara  and  Allegranza.  The  weed 
was  of  a  brownish  green,  with  thick,  friable,  circular  leaves,  indented  at  tlie 
edges,  with  stems  about  three  inches  long.  The  weed  appeared  tolerably 
fresh,  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  very  minute  barnacles  adhering  to  it. 
Humboldt  brought  similar  weed  from  the  bottom,  in  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  ; 
but  when  I  fell  in  with  this  weed,  I  found  no  bottom  at  80  fathoms,  and  there 
was  no  perceptible  current." — Nautical  Magazine  for  1843. 


EQUATOR  TO  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

.  From  Bound  Comer  Point  to  Fanaes  Islet  the  coast  runs  to  the  S.S.W.  ^ 
W.,  Id  leagues,  and  is  safe  and  clean.  The  islet  is  small  and  stands  near 
the  shore.  From  hence  to  the  Eiver  Nazareth,  the  distance  is  16  miles  S.W. 
^  W.  ^  W.,  the  coast  maintaining  the  same  general  character.    The  west 
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point  of  the  river  is  low  and  sandy,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  small  native 
town,  named  Fetishe.  Cape  Lopez  bears  from  Fetishe  W.N.W.  17i^  miles, 
and  the  intermediate  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes.     Shoals  also  extend  from  it  about  5  or  0  miles  ofif. 

CAPE  LOPEZ  is  low  drowned  land,  and  at  first  appears  all  rugged  with 
bnshes,  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  water;  it  is  steep  on  the  sea-side,  free 
from  flats  and  reefs,  and  may  be  approached  sufficiently  near.  The  inner 
coast  trends  to  the  S.S.E.  4  leagues,  and  forms  a  river,  having  its  entrance 
about  7  leagues  to  the  soutliward  of  the  cape.  A  spit  of  2  to  3  fathoms  ex- 
tends to  the  N.E.,  about  6  miles  from  the  inner  part  of  Cape  Lopez ;  and  in 
a  bay  within  this  are  20  to  12  and  9  fathoms,  affording  anchorage  in  8  to  10 
fathoms.  The  spit  must  be  carefully  avoided  in  coming  from  the  northward 
to  Cape  Lopez,  as  it  is  not  noticed  until  you  approach  very  near  it,  for  you 
may  have  10  or  12  fathoms  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  N.E.  of  the  cape,  and 
with  the  next  cast  find  yourself  aground.  When  you  are  sailing  from  the 
River  Bento  or  Cape  St.  John,  to  Cape  Lopez,  always  observe  which  way 
the  trovado  drives  the  water ;  and  should  you  lie  at  anchor  when  it  arises, 
you  must  weigh  immediately,  and  get  off;  if  it  be  in  the  morning,  with  a 
south-west  or  south  wind,  keep  to  seaward  till  noon,  then  stand  again  toward 
the  shore  with  a  sea-wind  ;  but  if  the  wind  does  not  alter  at  noon,  tack  about 
for  all  that,  and  go  to  the  shore,  there  to  anchor  in  oozy,  and  sometimes 
sandy  ground. 

The  RivEp  Mexias  is  distant  about  7  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Lopez,  and  has  anchorage  off  the  entrance  in  5  and  4  fathoms ;  but  there 
is  a  reef  that  stretches  half-way  across  the  channel  from  the  south  point. 
The  coast  betw^een  this  river  and  Cape  Lopez  is  very  clear,  and  may  safely 
be  approached  in  7  to  5  fathoms  ;  it  is  of  a  similar  description  to  the  south- 
ward to  the  River  Feman  Vas,  which  is  distant  7  leagues.  Two  miles  from 
the  latter  is  Cape  St.  Catherine,  known  on  advancing  from  the  northward 
by  a  tuft  of  ti-ees,  apparently  separating  it  from  the  main  land ;  but  the  coast 
appears  craggy  when  you  approach  it  from  the  southward.  The  River 
Camma  lies  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  cape,  and  has  a  depth  of  6  fathoms 
in  the  entrance,  but  from  its  south  ^tremity  to  the  point  there  is  a  continued 
reef  of  rocks  and  sand. 

The  coast  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Lopez,  as  far  as  the  River  Sette, 
which  is  distant  about  K3i  leagues  from  St.  Catherine's  Point,  is  in  genend 
low  and  clean,  having  a  sandy  beach,  covered  with  trees,  but  with  no  parti- 
cular marks  to  disthiguish  it ;  there  is  a  bank  of  soundings  of  35  to  40 
fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues  to  the  westward  of  it.  In  fine  wea- 
tlier  the  winds  usually  blow  from  the  S.W.,  and  set  in  after  noon,  with  land- 
breezes  from  the  N.E.  in  the  morning.  During  the  rains  and  winter  months 
they  are  frequently  from  the  southward,  and  at  these  seasons  there  is  scarcely 
any  land-breeze  :  the  current  often  runs  with  much  rapidity. 

The  River  Sette  is  the  nortliem  boundary  of  the  Loango  dominions. 
The  land  on  each  side  is  low,  covered  with  high  trees,  and  is  not  readily 
seen  ;  the  entrance  has  3  fathoms,  but,  owing  to  a  bar,  is  not  navigable  for 
lai'ge  vessels.  The  to\Mi  is  of  some  importance,  and  stands  about  20  leagues 
up  the  river.  Point  Piedras,  or  Rocky  Point,  is  distant  about  8  leagues, 
S.S.E.  (S.E.  }  E.)  from  tlie  River  Sette;  it  is  surrounded,  as  its  name 
implies,  by  a  stony  reef.  About  4  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  point 
lie  two  high  mountains,  flat  at  the  top,  named  the  Hills  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  coast  hereabout  is  rocky,  and  should  not  be  approached  in  less  tbasv 
8  or  9  fatlioms.  There  is  great  fishing  on  all  thift  eo«&V,  Occv^^'^  Vst  ^vx^^*^ 
or  rocket-fish. 
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Cape  Yumba  lies  about  50  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Point  Piedras, 
and  appears  in  high  hills  along  the  shore,  named  the  high  land  of  Yimiba ; 
it  is  steep  towards  the  sea,  to  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  on  which  are  some  tufts 
of  trees,  from  which  a  stony  reef  stretches  about  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  Point 
Matooti  is  distant  3^  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Yimiba»  and  has  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  some  above  water,  extending  1^  mile  to  the  northward,  near 
to  which,  on  the  west  side,  is  anchorage  in  12  fathoms. 

The  Bat  of  Yukba  is  about  3  leagues  wide,  and  1^^  deep,  having  good 
anchorage  in  4  to  7  fathoms.  The  land  to  the  southward  of  tiie  bay  is  more 
elevated ;  it  is  covered  with  trees,  and  has  a  sandy  beach.  Banda  Point  lies 
at  a  distance  of  35  miles  to  the  southward  of  Matooti,  and  is  surrounded  by 
foul  ground  of  rocks  and  coral.  In  case  of  necessity  a  vessel  may  anchor 
about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  N.W.  of  the  point.  Kilongo  Reef  is  distant 
0  leagues,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  extent ;  there  is  a  cove  to  the  north- 
ward, which  affords  pretty  safe  anchorage  in  5  fathoms.  S.E.  by  S.  (S.E.  by 
E.)  8  leagues  from  Kilongo  Cove,  is  the  River  Quiloo ;  the  land  between  is 
tolerably  even,  having  some  hillocks  and  lofty  trees  farther  in,  which  termi- 
nate at  a  tolerably  high  mountain,  named  Salomba.  About  4  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  the  cove,  the  land  appears  white  at  a  distance,  intermixed  with 
sandy  down  and  palm  trees  ;  the  bottom  along  shore  is  sand  and  stone,  so  that 
you  ought  not  to  approach  the  coast  in  less  than  0  fathoms,  and  this  should 
be  observed  until  you  reach  the  river :  this  may  be  recognised  by  the  paps 
—two  small  elevations  covered  with  wood,  on  the  north  side. 

LOAHGO  BAY.— This  bay  is  distant  12  leagues  S.S.E.  i  E.  (S.E.  i  E.)  from 
Kilongo  Point ;  it  is  about  4  leagues  wide,  and  the  road  is  good  and  well 
secured.  You  anchor  with  a  clump  of  trees,  named  Looboo  Wood,  bearing 
nearly  S.E.,  in  6  to  4  fathoms.  A  reef  of  stones,  named  the  Indian  Bar,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks,  stretches  about  a  league  from  the  south  point,  and 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  Red  Hills  surround  Loango  Bay,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  northward  of  it,  towards  Quiloo  JRiver ;  they  ai'e  steep  on  the 
shore  with  bushes  and  palm-trees ;  they  are  marked  with  ravines  and  fissm*es, 
and  resemble  dirty  chalk  cliffs,  gradually  declining  to  a  low  land  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bay.  There  is  a  bay,  about  2  leagues  wide,  between  the  south 
point  of  Loango  and  Black  Point,  having  a  good  sheltered  roadstead  within 
it  of  4  to  6  fathoms. 

Commander  Matson  observes,  **  Loango  Bay  is  known  by  a  remarkable 
wood  to  the  southward,  or  by  the  red  cliffs  to  the  northward.  Great  care  is 
requisite  in  approaching  this  bay  from  the  southward,  as  there  is  a  shoal  off 
the  S.W.  point,  with  only  2  fathoms  on  it  To  enter  the  bay  you  should 
bring  the  factory  houses  to  bear  S.E. ;  then  run  in  until  you  shoal  your 
water,  which  you  do  almost  imperceptibly,  and  anchor  at  any  convenient 
distance  The  fresh  water  here  is  very  good,  as  it  filters  through  the  rocky 
mountains.  The  most  convenient  anchorage  for  watering  in  is  with  the 
south  point  bearing  S.W.  by  W,  J  W.,  and  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  hill  S.E. 
by  E.  i  E.,  in  3  fathoms.  But  I  would  not  recommend  a  vessel  to  approach 
quite  so  close,  without  having  previously  sounded  the  bay.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
can  be  procured  on  reasonable  terms." 

Captain  Mundy  observes  of  Loango  Bay  in  1843  : — "  The  bay  is  formed 
by  a  projecting  promontory,  named  Indian  Point.  The  factories  (English 
and  American  storehouses),  which  are  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  beach, 
on  the  high  ground,  are  not  perceptible  till  you  are  near  the  shore,  where  the 
national  flags  are  usually  hoisted,  and  by  communicating  with  them  you  may 
obtain  intelligence.  The  natives  are  cunning  and  skilfiil  traders,  and  oppor- 
tunJtjr  offering  not  averse  to  thieving.     They  are  otherwise  inoffensive.    The 
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baricets  of  tliis  district  aro  vei^  curions,  and  are  lemaifeable  for  their  aoiidi^, 
and  Otey  may  be  hod  in  exchange  for  empty  bottles  or  old  clothes. 

The  towns  or  vitlageB  being  eome  distance  inland,  provisions  cannot  be 
obtuned  in  any  quantity  unless  the  vessel  remains  %4  hours,  after  which  the 
the  people  come  down  with  fowis,  pigs,  goats,  and  vegetables,  plain  tains,  and 
vnmpkuDS ;  ell  of  which  are  reasimahle,  and  obtained  by  bwter  or  mone^. 
DoUare  are  the  coins  most  known. 

Water  may  be  had  from  the  mouth  of  a  river  close  at  hand,  but  to  procnre 
lliia  neuessaiy  article  vessels  should  proceed  to  Black  Point  Bay,  a  few  milea 
to  the  Bontbw&rd  of  Indian  Point,  a  secure  and  better  anchorage  than  Loango, 
flin^igh  comparatively  unknown.  The  conntiy  here  is  veij  beautifal,  and  aa 
jon  stand  in  towards  the  land,  between  Indian  and  Black  Point,  will  remind 
joo  of  many  parts  of  England,  being  moderately  high,  apparently  fertile  and 
wdl  cnltivs^^  with  hill  and  dale,  and  a  succession  of  downs  on  which  at  in- 
terrals  are  dotted  a  variety  of  picturesque  woods.  The  character  of  the  whole 
■eeneiy  is  so  much  that  of  ornamental  grounds,  kept  constantly  in  order  by 
flw  hand  of  civilised  man.  that  you  can  hardly  b^eve  in  the  reality  of  its 
being  the  resting  place  of  a  race  of  negroes,  from  time  immemorial,  in  a 
ttate  of  barbarism,  and  whose  communication  with  white  men  has  been 
limited  and  uncertain. 

On  ^>proaching  the  land  &om  the  seaward  yon  irill  observe,  apart  from 
Uie  other  trees  which  crown  the  heights,  clumps  of  thick  brushwood,  named 
Iiooboo  Wood.  When  this  bears  E.N.E.  (compass)  you  may  steer  direct  in, 
and  will  be  cle^r  of  the  north-west  end  of  the  shoal,  which  extends  between  8  and 
8  Ditle8offBlii«kFoint,andthewaterwillshoalgTaduallyfromI7toOfi  ' 


Black  Point,  in  lat.  4°  49'  S.,  long.  1 1°  46'  E..  is  long  and  low,  with  a 
dense  moss  of  trees  standing  out  abruptly  into  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a 
sandy  spit  To  the  southward  a  few  miles  is  False  Black  Point,  veir  similar 
in  appearance,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  get  hold  of  Looboo  Wood,  in 
order  to  know  the  ship's  position. 

Having  stood  in  E.N.E.,  till  False  Black  Point  is  shut  out,  yon  may  haul 
to  the  southward  for  the  anchorage,  going  by  the  lead.  You  will  find  soand* 
ings  regular,  and  may  anchor  in  7  or  6  iathoms. 

The  beat  anchorage  is  Black  Pomt  S.W.  i  S.,  Indian  Point  N.  i  W.,  Iris 
Beacon  S.E.  i  S.,  good  bottom,  being  one  mile  ofT  shore ;  generally  a  ground 
swell.  The  landing  at  the  creek  is  good  and  smooth,  and  water  may  be  ob- 
tuned  close  at  hand  from  a  spring,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  as  the  boats 
cannot  approach  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  creek,  and  it  must  be  car- 
ried in  breakers  and  started.  By  this  means  I  procured  about  a  ton  an 
hour. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Mafooka  of  the  diatrict,  Domingo  McCoy,  in- 
formed  Mr.  Wood  (the  master),  of  the  existence  of  a  large  bnsin  of  spring- 
water,  about  S  miles  from  the  creek,  and  near  the  beach.     On  eiamination, 
I  found  the  water  excellent,  only  40  yards  from  the  beLB«i\v,  sb&.\i^  <sa^&D%^ 
road  through  the  brushwood  it  was  easy  o{  acceaa ;  iudA^  ■i^!a&\B^^'£«nK74<wK 
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may  be  considered  as  the  best  station  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  for  vessels 
to  water  from.  The  boats  can  approach  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  shore, 
which,  abreast  of  this  spring  is  steep,  and  in  ordinary  times  when  the  swell 
is  not  great  the  ride  easy  at  the  grapnell,  whilst  the  Kroiunen  carry  the 
breakers  in,  and  so  start  them  into  the  puncheons. 

In  two  days  the  frigate,  by  this  means,  completed  to  her  storeage  of  80 
tons,  and  the  position  being  hitherto  unknown,  I  erected  a  beacon  with  the 
name  of  the  ship  and  date  of  discovery,  and  received  a  promise  from  the 
Mafooka  that  it  should  be  protected. 

The  basin  bore  S.E.  ^  S.  from  the  anchorage  of  the  Iris,  distant  1  mile 
and  a  half.  The  water  was  purer  than  that  of  the  Congo,  and  I  should  re- 
commend vessels  to  go  there  in  preference  to  the  river.  We  rode  out  a  vio- 
lent tornado  from  the  eastward,  which  lasted  three  hours. 

Stock  here  was  cheap,  one  good  sized  fowl  for  an  empty  bottle ;  feathers 
and  beads  good  also  for  traffic ;  useful  meats  may  be  procured  here.  The 
Village  on  Black  Point  is  neat,  and  the  whole  country  a  round  fertile ;  women 
may  be  seen  working  in  the  fields.  The  bay  was  formerly  much  frequented 
by  the  slave  vessels,  but  during  this  year  very  few  had  appeared  on  the  coast, 
and  Domingo  (the  Mafooka),  an  active  agent  of  the  King  of  Loango,  for 
the  disposal  of  his  subjects,  complained  bitterly  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
trade. 

I  imderstood  that  copper  ore  had  been  discovered  in  the  mountains,  and 
that  the  people  were  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  It  certainly  appeared  to  me  that  the  whole  of  this  district  was  more 
adapted  than  any  part  of  West  Africa  that  I  had  yet  visited,  for  the  European 
colonist,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  philanthropist  and  the  anti- 
slave  societies  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  spot.  The  natives  are  harmless 
but  crafty,  and  their  only  idea  of  religion  is  in  the  worship  of  their  wooden 
fetiches,  or  carved  images  of  the  human  figure. 

The  country  between  Black  Point  and  Chilongo  Bay,  the  northern  extreme 
of  which  may  be  known  by  a  reddish  ledge  of  rocks,  is  quite  different  in 
character  to  the  Loaiigo  territoiy,  being  lower  and  less  woody,  and  Uie  land 
being  undulatory  and  gradually  rising  into  the  interior,  the  prospect  is  more 
extensive.  The  land  is  said  to  be  fertile,  and  water  may  be  had  from  Chi- 
longo River.  From  Chilongo  to  Cabenda,  steep  and  red  cliffs  are  remarked 
close  upon  the  beach,  the  country  around  and  towards  the  interior  being 
covered  with  verdure,  and  quite  parkish  in  appearance. 

The  small  and  secure  bay  of  Malemba  is  formed  by  a  tongue  of  land  of 
even  surface,  covered  with  grass  extending  into  the  sea  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  high  and  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  bay  is  snug  for  boats. 
The  natives  are  addicted  to  thieving,  and  on  one  occasion  attacked  the  boat 
of  one  of  the  brigs  of  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  From  this  to  Cabenda  the 
country  continues  high  and  fertile,  and  you  may '  stand  along-shore  a  few 
miles  distant  without  fear,  till  you  approach  the  anchorage  of  Cabenda/' 

The  entrance  of  the  River  Loango  bears  S.  by  E.  J  E.  (S.E.  i  S.)  17 
miles  from  Black  Point ;  the  coast  between  is  covered  with  trees,  and  has  a 
sandy  beach,  but  is  not  so  elevated  as  that  to  the  northward.  Ten  miles 
farther  is  the  River  Kacongo,  in  which  space  the  land  rises  into  hills  of 
moderate  height.  Three  and  a  half  leagues  S.  of  Kacongo  is  Malemba,  an 
open  bay,  surrounded  with  red  hills,  moderately  high,  but  steep  towards  the 
beach.  There  is  anchoi*age  here  in  6  or  5  fathoms,  about  a  league  from  the 
east  shore.  The  marks  for  the  road  are  a  small  hillock  which  borders  the 
shore,  and  a  little  rocky  point  extending  into  the  sea,  near  which  there  is  a 
A?if^e  of  rocks  under  water 
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GABEMBA  BAT. — Point  Palma,  or  Cabenda  Hook,  lies  about  8^^  leagues  from 
Malemba,  and  forms  a  well  sheltered  bay  ;  to  enter  which  steer  towards  a 
great  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  bringing  it  to  bear  S.E.  by  S. ;  by  this 
you  will  avoid,  and  leave  on  the  starboard  side,  the  sand  banks  at  tlie  entrance 
of  the  River  Bele,  which  are  very  dangerous,  having  breakers  occasionally  on 
them.  Take  care  also  to  give  a  berUi  to  Cabenda  Hook,  as  it  is  bordered 
with  shelves  that  stretch  a  mile  to  seaward.  The  anchorage  is  in  5  or  4 
fathoms,  with  the  hook  bearing  W.  and  W.  by  S.,  and  the  tree  S.E.  by  S., 
distant  2  miles.  Cabenda  is  sometimes  named  Two  Hills  Bay,  from  two 
hills  that  lie  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  which  may  be  descried  at  a  distance 
as  you  approach  it  on  the  north. 

Commander  Matson  says,  **  Cabenda  is  the  most  notorious  slave-trading 
place  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  all  slaves  collected  in  the  River  Congo  and 
neighbourhood  are  sent  here  for  exportation.  There  is  a  dangerous  shoal 
about  4i  miles,  N.  by  E.  J  E.,  from  the  town  of  Porto  Rico,  on  which  the 
sea  sometimes  breaks ;  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Charts,  or  Books 
of  Directions.  There  is  also  another  shoal  to  the  southward  and  westward 
of  Cabenda  Point.  In  approaching  Cabenda  from  the  northward  you  should 
not  haul  in  for  the  bay  until  Porto  Rico  (a  conspicuous  town  on  the  hill) 
bears  to  the  eastward  of  South,  and  when  approaching  from  the  southward 
not  until  Cabenda  Point  bears  S.E.  These  two  bearings  will  lead  you  clear 
of  the  shoals,  and  you  may  thus  approach  Cabenda  Point,  and  anchor  at  any 
convenient  distance.  If  desirous  of  entering  the  bay,  or  inner  anchorage, 
you  should  bring  Cabenda  Point  to  bear  S.S.E.  or  S.E.  by  S.,  then  steer 
directly  for  it  until  you  shoal  your  water  to  3  fathoms  ;  you  will  then  be  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  very  narrow ;  you  may  then  steer 
along  the  south  shore  into  the  bay,  giving  Cabenda  Point  a  berth  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  best  berth  in  the  inner  anchorage  is  with  the 
western  factory  S  W.,  Poilo  Rico  S.  by  W^,  and  the  extreme  point  W.  }  N., 
in  3 4  fathoms  ;  there  is  also  good  anchorage  in  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
in  4i  fathoms,  with  Porto  Rico  beai'ing  S.  by  E.  and  Red  Point  S.W.  ^  W. 
In  the  offing  you  may  anchor  at  any  distance,  and  in  35  fathoms,  out  of  sight 
of  land. 

To  cross  the  stream  of  the  River  Congo  from  the  northward,  it  is  requisite 
either  to  go  200  miles  off  shore,  or  to  keep  in  anchoring  gi'ound ;  I  always 
choose  the  latter.  If  you  are  not  certain  of  getting  across  the  stream  before 
the  sea-breeze  dies  away,  anchor  at  the  Mona  Mazea  Bank  in  6  or  7  fathoms, 
until  the  following  day,  when  a  two  hours'  sea-breeze  will  take  you  to  the 
southward  of  Shark's  Point,  and  you  are  tlien  out  of  the  influence  of  the 
stream,  which  always  runs  to  the  N.N.W." 

RIVBB  ZAIBE,  ou  CONGO. — Red  Point  is  distant  4  leagues  from  Cabenda 
Hook,  and  has  a  reef  around  it  that  stretches  1^  mile  into  the  sea.  From 
this  point  to  that  of  Palmeirinho,  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Congo,  the 
beai'ing  and  distance  is  S.  by  E.  J  E.  (S.E.  i  S.)  7^  leagues.  Cape  Padron 
is  tlie  westernmost  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  Farther  to  the 
eastward  is  an  obtuse  projection,  named  Turtle  Comer ;  and  6  miles  E.N.E. 
i  E.  (N.  E.  i  E.)  from  the  cape  is  Shark  Point,  known  by  its  thickly  wooded 
hillocks ;  the  land  then  bends  to  the  S.W  to  a  shoal  bay,  named  Diego's 
Bay,  and  the  coast  afterwards  takes  an  easterly  direction.  Between  Shark's 
Point  and  Boolambemba,  or  Fathomless  Point,  the  river  is  24  leagues  wide, 
and  the^  bear  from  each  other  about  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N. :  near  the  coast, 
on  each  side,  are  5  to  7  fathoms,  but  in  mid-channel  there  is  no  bottom  to 
be  foimd  at  100  fathoms. 

The  River  Congo  fonns  a  most  impetuous  cun'eivV.  iv\,  \Vs>  \s\wi5ii£v\  «a.^>20^ 
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order  to  avoid  its  influence,  when  coming  from  the  south  for  Cabenda,  you 
should  give  the  shore  a  berth  of  H  or  2  leagues  in  10  fathoms.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  current,  and  night  coming  on,  anchor  to 
the  S.W.  of  Cape  Padron,  about  2  leagues  off  the  coast,  and  wait  till  the 
breeze  shall  be  formed  next  day,  as  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
passage  at  night.  The  breeze  commonly  begins  at  0  or  10  o'clock,  and 
blows  from  S.S.W.  to  W.S.W.  You  direct  the  head  of  the  ship  from  E.N.E. 
to  N.E.,  to  encounter  the  current  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and 
keep  it  so,  till  you  begin  to  be  in  the  bed  or  channel  of  the  river,  when  you 
put  the  head  to  N.N.E.,  constantly  using  the  lead  in  the  mean  time. 
The  water  runs  with  such  force,  that  it  will  often  carry  the  lead  away,  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  moor,  if  you  were  caught  there  in  a  calm. 
Having  past  the  current,  you  will  find  from  16  to  14  fathoms;  you  must 
then  approach  the  land  to  within  8  to  6  fathoms,  but  get  no  nearer,  as  there 
are  some  sand-banks  of  only  15  or  16  feet  water,  which  are  to  be  avoided. 
As  Cabenda  Hills  come  in  view,  steer  N.E.  towards  them,  but  do  not  get 
into  less  shallow  ground,  for  the  reasons  ah^eady  stated. 

"  When  the  sea-breeze  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  you  to  stem 
the  current,  you  may  steal  round  Shark*s  Point,  by  keeping  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  point  (within  20  yards).  At  half-fiood  the  current  slackens,  and 
an  eddy  sometimes  runs  up  close  to  the  shore. 

In  the  stream  of  the  Congo,  unless  with  a  commanding  breeze,  a  vessel 
becomes  quite  unmanageable,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  superficial  or  up- 
per current,  and  will  not  answer  her  helm  unless  going  5  or  6  knots.  If, 
when  endeavoiu-ing  to  enter  the  Congo,  you  are  driven  over  to  the  Mona 
Mazea  Bank,  anchor  instantly  you  gain  soundings,  or  you  may  be  driven  on 
shore.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  5  or  6  miles  below  Scotchman's 
Head,  is  a  shoal  not  laid  down  in  Captain  Owen's  chart :  every  man-of-war 
that  has  attempted  to  enter  thus  f^r  has  struck  on  it.  The  lead  gives  you  no 
warning,  as  the  water  suddenly  shoals  from  7  to  2  ia,thoraa.*'— Commander 
Mat9(m. 

The  coast  to  the  southward  of  the  Eiver  Congo  is  known  by  its  red  cliffs, 
and  the  current  generally  sets  towards  them ;  the  land  within  is  fiat,  the 
shore  clean,  and  you  can  safely  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms.  Seven  leagues 
from  Cape  Padron  is  Cape  Engamas ;  and  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  3  leagues  from  the 
latter,  is  Margate  Bluff.  Here  the  coast  rises  considerably,  and  continues 
so  for  10  leagues  to  Funta  Bay.  Its  north  point  has  a  reef  that  stretches 
8  miles  to  the  southward ;  the  bay  is  about  4  miles  wide,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Lelunda,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  4  to  6  fathoms. 
To  the  south  of  Funta  the  land  is  low  as  far  as  the  River  Cousa,  which  is 
distant  about  4  leagues,  and  may  be  known  by  the  high  trees  at  its  north 
point.  The  coast  is  now  well  wooded,  with  a  range  of  double  land  behind. 
Foreland  Bluff  is  distant  5  miles  from  the  River  Cousa,  and  6  leagues  farther 
is  a  point,  named  Double-headed  Cliff,  behind  which,  on  an  elevated  spot, 
some  distance  inland,  is  a  high  pillar  of  granite,  that  may  serve  as  a  good 
mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast 

Ambriz  Bay. — The  River  Doce  is  distant  about  4  miles  to  the  north  of 
Point  Palma,  which  is  the  north  extremity  of  Ambriz  Bay,  distant  about  5 
leagues  from  Double-headed  Cliff.  Palma  may  be  known  by  a  mount  named 
Aravat,  standing  to  the  N.E.  of  it ;  the  south  extremity  of  the  bay  is  also 
distinguished  by  its  close  green  wood,  and,  from  the  impetuous  breaking  of 
the  sea,  is  named  Strong-tide  Comer.  Both  points  are  foul,  being  encom- 
pasBed  by  strong  reefs,  oh  which  the  sea  breaks.  Ambriz  Bay  may  be  known 
4ra  tbJck  green  wood,  close  to  the  water,  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
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flie  town;  or  at  a  greater  distance  by  a  high  piece  of  saddle-land  imme- 
dialdy  behind  it  in  nmning  towards  the  bay  from  the  northward,  you  may 
i^iproaeh  the  coast  in  6  or  7  fiUhoms ;  the  andiorage  is  in  8)^  or  4  fiithoms, 
towards  the  north  side,  muddy  bottom,  distant  about  3  miles  from  the  fiM^iy 
houses,  and  here  a  good  supply  of  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained,  or,  you 
nvj  anchor  with  better  advantage  in  0  or  7  &thoms  with  the  bluff  cliff  or 
soath  point  bearing  S.E.  by  S. 

Mine  miles  S.  i  £.  (S.S.E.  i  E.)  from  Strong-tide  Comer  is  Bamba  Mount, 
appearing  like  an  island,  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  roadstead  of  Little 
Mamla,  where  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms.     Six  leagues  &rther  South 

gi.8.E.)  is  Mazula  Bay,  into  which  falls  the  Biyer  Onzo,  running  frt>m  the 
.E. :  off  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  anchorage  in  4  fjathoms.  The  land  be- 
tween the  two  roads  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  seven  hills,  which  appear 
like  islands  standing  close  together  on  the  sea-side.  We  now  reach  the 
Birer  Dande,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  6  to  6  fathoms.  Dande  Point,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  high  steep  land,  flat  and  barren,  that 
comes  down  with  a  tail ;  within  it  mangroves  will  be  seen,  but  towards  the 
shore  there  are  only  red  and  white  steep  cliffs.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
you  anchor  in  8  or  6  flAthoms,  and  all  along  the  coast  in  10  and  12,  soft 
mud.  The  river  is  described  as  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  13  feet,  to 
some  distance  past  the  town,  a  place  which  has  been  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
trade  with  Brazil  and  the  islands.  The  coast,  4  leagues  to  the  southward  of 
Dande  Point,  is  clifi^,  and  for  2  leagues  farther  to  Bengo  Biver  it  is  a  low 
beach.  Cape  Lagostas,  lying  about  7  miles  westward  of  the  river  forms  the 
8.W.  point  of  Bengo  Bay ;  it  is  a  high  steep  diff,  surmounted  by  trees  which 
cover  its  summit ;  the  land  between  it  and  the  river  is  low,  but  rises  to- 
wards the  cape  in  white  and  red  cliffs,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  low 
land  that  appears  within  to  the  south-eastward,  when  you  approach  from 
the  N.W. 

R.  PAUL  DE  LOAHDO. — This  is  a  city  of  considerable  extent,  situated  on 
the  south  shore  of  Bengo  Bay,  and  it  is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  the  best  place  for  a  ship  to  obtain  refresh- 
ments. The  port  is  formed  by  a  low  narrow  sandy  island,  6^-  miles  in 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  forms  a  bay  with  the  coast  where  the  town 
is  situated,  about  1^  mile  broad,  but  so  shallow  that  some  parts  diy  at  low 
water.  About  half  a  league  S.W.  of  Cape  Lagostas  stands  the  cenotaph  and 
fort  of  San  Pedro ;  and  about  4^^  miles  to  the  south-westward,  on  the  west  of 
the  town,  is  the  citadel  of  Fort  San  Miguel ;  about  half  a  league  from  the 
latter,  the  depths  in  the  harbour  are  17,  16,  and  12  fathoms,  whence  they 
suddenly  shoalen  to  2,  and  in  some  places  only  I  fathom.  The  island  of 
Loando  is  so  low  that  it  will  not  be  perceived,  though  the  land  behind  it 
may  be  distinctly  seen.  From  its  norUi  end  there  is  a  hard  sandy  reef,  about 
one  mile  broad,  that  extends  2  miles  E.N.E.  (N.E.)  having  in  some  parts  only 
12  feet  water  upon  it.  Cape  Lagostas  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  will  lead  clear  of 
its  north  end,  in  17  or  18  fathoms ;  and  Bengo  Point  brought  a  little  open 
to  the  left  of  the  cape,  leads  nearly  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  reef,  and  to  the 
opening  of  the  harbour.^c 

On  jdvancing  from  the  northward  for  St  Paul  de  Loando,  you  may  ap- 
proach within  half  a  mile  of  Cape  Lagostas,  on  a  south  bearing ;  then  steer 


•  I  finind  the  meridian  distance  between  the  N.  end  of  Loando  Island  and  the  time  offlee  of  8t 
Helena  to  be  Ih.  Idra.  SOsec,  and  <  etween  the  fonner  place  and  Bengoela  Fort  42  sec    The  trees  on 
Louido  Island,  just  open  to  tlie  westward  of  Fort  San  Miguel,  lead  jou  dear  of  the  outside  ed»  ^ 
tlM  shoal ; jron  may  also  anchor  on  this  bearing  close  to  Loando  liAsxwL^  ^jQlXVV.  >&  SxJ&8Etei«c&\ti^fiEB% 
ground.    Cfood  (xnnges  may  be  proound  hen  oheip.**--Coiiim(mdiT  MoUon^  SL^  .^N^^^ 
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towards  mid-channel  to  the  W.S.W.,  for  the  fort  of  San  Miguel,  keeping  it  a 
sail's  breadth  open  to  the  southward  of  the  north-eastern  end  of  Loando 
Island,  and  having  got  abreast  of  Fort  St.  Francisco,  on  the  east  of  the  town, 
anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  Vessels  should  not  ven- 
ture to  pass  beyond  this  fort,  as  the  water  shoalens  very  quickly  above  it. 
Coming  from  the  southward,  keep  well  to  the  north  of  Loando  Island,  until 
you  open  on  a  S.S.E.  bearing,  the  bluff  point  in  Bengo  Bay,  within  Cape 
Lagostas,  which  you  may  then  steer  for,  rounding  the  reef,  and  proceeding 
for  the  anchorage  as  before  directed. 

Curimba  Cove  lies  at  the  south  end  of  Loando  Island,  and  is  defended  by 
a  fort,  within  which  there  is  an  extensive  lagoon,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land.  About  5  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Curimba  there  is  a 
sandy  point,  named  Palmarinho,  from  which  a  sandy  reef  stretches  off  nearly 
3  miles ;  to  the  southward  of  it  lies  Sleepers*  Bay,  and  beyond  that  is  the 
River  Coanzo,  having  an  entrance  half  a  league  wide.  This  river  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  Angola,  and  abreast  of  it  you  may  anchor  in  12  or  14 
fathoms,  3  leagues  from  shore,  or  in  9  fathoms  within  a  league  of  it.  Only 
small  vessels  can  cross  the  bar  of  this  river,  and  tliat  at  high  water  when  the 
sea  is  smooth;  during  a  swell  the  sea  breaks  violently  across  the  entrance. 
In  Sleepers'  Bay  there  is  anchorage  in  6  to  9  fathoms,  oozy  ground,  the  marks 
for  which  is  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  it,  along  the  side,  and  to  the 
northward  two  hummocks  appearing  like  paps. 

Cape  Ledo  bears  S.  by  W.  i  W.  (S.  i  E.)  10  leagues  from  the  entrance  of 
Coanzo ;  it  is  a  high  rugged  promontory,  with  straggling  trees  projecting 
into  the  sea.  About  4  leagues  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  coast  chiefly  ap- 
pears all  steep  hills  and  verdant  land  ;  on  the  south  side  it  is  bordered  by 
rem^kable  white  cliffs.  About  6  leagues  S  J  W.  (S.  by  E.  }  E.)  from  Cape 
Ledo  is  Cape  St.  Bras ;  and  1 1  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  Point 
Longo,  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  which  is  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  the  general  rendezvous  for  slavers  from  Benguela  and  St.  Paul  de 
Loando,  from  which  places  the  slaves  are  marched  overland  ;  there  ai'e  no 
uihabitants,  but  wild  animals  are  seen  in  great  abundance.  About  5  leagues 
to  the  southward  of  the  River  Longo  is  the  Bight  of  Old  Benguela,  about  2 
leagues  wide,  from  the  end  of  the  cliffs  to  a  projection  named  the  Three 
Points,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cuba.  Point  Morro  is  distant  about  5 
leagues  from  the  Three  Points,  and  is  a  steep,  black,  rugged,  stony  pomt,  and 
forms  the  north  extremity  of  Bahia  Longa,  which  lies  between  that  point  and 
Point  Longo,  15  leagues  to  the  south.  Novo  Redondo  is  situated  in  Baliia 
Longa,  distant  about  10  leagues  from  Morro  Point.  There  is  anchorage  here, 
near  the  shore,  in  2  or  3  fathoms ;  and  the  settlement,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Portuguese,  is  defended  by  a  fort 

Seven  leagues  from  Novo  Redondo  is  Whale's  Head,  or  Muddy  Point,  and 
beyond  that  is  a  projection  named  Green  Point.  We  next  arrive  at  the  small 
cove  of  Cotovelo,  which  affords  well  sheltered  anchorage  in  3  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  having  7  fathoms  in  the  entrance.  Three  leagues  S.W.  of  Cotovelo 
is  the  River  Cuvo,  the  northern  boundary  of  Benguela ;  the  north  point  of 
the  river  is  known  by  a  white  cliff  that  looks  like  a  fort,  and  to  the  S.E.  of  it 
is  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf,  6  or  7  leagues  inland.  The  River  Catumbela  is 
distant  5  leagues  S.W.  }  W.  from  the  north  point  of  Cuvo,  and  has  anchorage 
before  it,  in  7,  6,  5,  and  3  fathoms. 

BT.  PHILIP  DE  BBNGUBLA.— This  place  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  St. 

Paul  de  Loando.     About  4  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  River  Catumbela  is  the 

N.E.  j>oint  of  Bahia  das  Vacas,  or  Cows'  Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stands 

t&e  town  ofSt  Philip.     The  point  has  a  spit  of  sand  under  water,  that  runs 
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about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  into  the  sea.  Bcngaela  Bay  is  formed 
by  a  peninsula  on  the  S.W.  side,  the  extremity  of  which  is  named  Point  de 
Cyhapeo,  from  a  remarkable  single  clump  of  trees,  named  St  Philip^s  Bonnet. 
The  two  points  of  the  bay  extend  from  each  other  7  or  8  miles,  and  it  is  about 
fH  miles  in  depth.  Midway  between  the  two  points  are  17  fathoms,  the  depth 
of  water  gradually  decreasing  towards  the  shore,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  which  are  6  fathoms.  The  water  here  is  neither  good  nor  easily  pro- 
cured, but  all  articles  of  provisions  are  plentiful,  and  abimdance  of  fine  fish 
may  be  caught  in  the  bay. 

H.  M.S.  Kerens  lay  in  10  fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff  in  a  line  with  the  east 
side  of  the  church,  and  this  is  considered  the  best  anchorage.  Another  vessel 
moored  in  10  fathoms,  with  the  northern  extreme  of  the  land  N.  by  W.  i  W., 
St  Philip's  Bonnet  W.N.W.  J  W.,  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  S.E.  J  E.,  about 
1^  mile  from  the  shore  :  several  vessels  at  the  time  were  riding  within  in  the 
r^d. 

At  about  9i  leagues  from  St.  Philip *s  Bonnet  is  Salinas  Point,  which  ex- 
tends H  league  to  seaward,  beyond  the  land  to  the  southward,  and  has  a  reef 
about  it.  Commander  Matson  says,  **  Salinas  Point  is  a  piece  of  low  flat 
sandy  land,  extending  5  or  6  miles  beyond  the  high  land,  and  has  a  remark- 
able tree  at  its  extreme  point.  There  is  a  reef  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  the 
water  between  it  and  Luash  is  shoal ;  but  to  the  northward  of  the  point  the 
shore  is  very  bold,  there  being  10  fathoms  within  a  cable's  length  of  &e  beach. 
It  is,  however,  dangerous  to  approach  it  during  the  night,  for  the  beach  being 
of  white  sand,  and  projecting  so  far  from  the  high  land  behind  it,  renders  it 
difficult  to  be  seen  until  very  close.  Many  vessels  have  run  on  this  beach  in 
a  fine  clear  night. 

The  coast  between  Salinas  and  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  surveyed  by  Captain  Owen,  or  so  imperfectly  as  to  mislead  strangers. 
The  Sailing  Directory  gives  the  course  from  Salinas  to  St  Philip's  Bonnet, 
as  E.N.E.  J  E.,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  direct  course  between  these 
two  points ;  the  land  between  them  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle.  A 
stranger  having  made  the  high  land  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  before  dark,  bear- 
ing E.  ^  S.  or  E.  i  S.,  6  or  6  leagues,  would  not  see  the  intervening  low  land, 
and  would  perhaps  (guided  by  the  charts  and  Sailing  Dh-ectory)  steer  directly 
for  the  Bonnet ;  or  he  would  consider  E.  to  be  a  safe  coiu*se,  but  even  this 
would  take  his  vessel  on  the  beach  (off  which  there  is  no  anchorage). 

When  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  bears  E.S.E.  you  may  steer  directly  for  it,  and 
having  passed  it  at  any  convenient  distance,  proceed  into  Benguela  Roads. 
A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Bonnet  are  several  snug  little  coves,  where 
boats  or  small  craft  can  lie  unseen.  In  one  of  these  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
"Waterwitch  remained  concealed  for  nine  days,  watching  a  slaver  in  Benguela 
Beads,  which  she  captured  on  her  leaving  the  anchorage,  with  390  slaves  on 
board. 

Bahia  Torta  is  a  fine  spacious  bay,  having  good  and  seciu*e  anchorage ;  but 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  making  a  suiTey. 

St  Philip's  de  Benguela  is  in  a  wretched  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay ; 
the  houses,  originally  of  mud,  are  now  falling  to  pieces.  There  is  scarcely 
any  trade  but  that  in  slaves,  and  even  that  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  the  British  cruisers.  The  soil  is  perfectly  barren,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  vegetation,  excepting  near  the  River  Catiunbela.  On  leaving 
this  anchorage,  a  vessel  should  not  bring  the  town  to  bear  to  the  westward 
of  South  until  she  is  4  or  5  miles  distant :  she  will  then  be  clear  of  the  shoal 
to  the  northward." 

At  about  7  leagues  S,W.  i  W.  from  Salinas  "PoVat  «t^  \iclft^TV1aa^^'^^^^i*A^ 
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nrhich  lie  off  Francisco  Point,  and  are  three  in  number.  They  are  12  to  14 
feet  high,  and  will  be  readily  observed.  Between  these  rocks  and  Salinas 
Point  is  Elephants  Bay,  so  named  from  the  number  of  those  animals  seen 
there.  This  bay  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  is 
perfectly  secure  and  sheltered  from  the  only  winds  that  blow,  the  south  and 
Bouth-west.  It  may  be  known  at  a  great  distance  by  a  very  high  piece  of 
table-land  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  under  which  is  the  best  anchoring- 
ground ;  that  near  the  shore  is  rocky  in  some  places.  The  rollers,  or  calema, 
which  occasionally  set  in  along  the  whole  coast,  are  not  felt  in  this  bay.  Fish 
can  be  here  procured  by  the  seine  in  great  abundance,  and  the  hills  abound 
with  game  and  wild  animals  of  all  descriptions,  which,  owing  to  there  not 
being  any  inhabitants,  are  remarkably  tame.  This  is  by  far  the  best  place 
on  the  coast  for  refitting  and  refreshing  the  ship's  company  after  a  cruise. 
Commander  Matson  has  repeatedly  anchored  here  for  a  few  hours,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  giving  the  men  a  run  on  shore,  to  wash  their  clothes,  to  bathe,  and 
haul  the  seine,  as  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast  where  this  can  be  done  with 
impunity.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious,  as  is  the  whole  coast  to  the  south- 
ward of  Salinas.  Before  anchoring  in  this  bay  to  refit,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  procure  a  bullock  or  two,  and  some  vegetables,  at  Little  Fish  Bay  flat. 
16°  13'  S.),  which  can  be  purchased  there  on  very  reasonable  terms.  Water 
can  be  procured  in  Elephant  Bay,  excepting  during  a  rainy  season,  which 
sometimes  does  not  occiu*  once  in  five  years :  there  was  no  rain  whatever 
during  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842 ;  but  when  the  rctins  do  set  in,  they  con- 
tinue incessantly  for  weeks  together,  and  the  country  then  becomes  inun- 
dated. The  appearance  of  a  number  of  large  water  courses  seems  to  corro- 
borate this  statement  Excellent  oysters  can  be  gathered  from  the  rocks  on 
either  side  of  the  bay. 

In  lat.  13°  S.  and  long  12**  67'  E.  is  a  smdl  snug  harbour,  named  Luash, 
which  affords  excellent  shelter  for  small  vessels.  It  is  here  that  the  slave 
vessels  belonging  to  Benguela  generally  embark  their  slaves. 

The  shore  in  tibe  vicinity  of  Elephant's  Bay  is  bold,  and  there  is  good  anchor- 
age near  it  in  10  or  12  fathoms.  Cape  St.  Mary  bears  S.W.  by  W.  (westerly) 
bi  leagues  from  the  Friar's  Rocks,  the  land  between  forming  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  the  shore  of  which  is  steep,  and  the  depth  of  water  very  great. 

The  coast,  to  the  southward  of  Gape  St.  Mary,  is  high  and  steep  towards  the 
River  Gubero,  which  is  distant  9  leagues ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  round  hill 
that  lies  about  half-way  between.  We  next  reach  the  River  St.  Nicholas,  10 
leagues  more  to  the  southward,  rendered  dangerous  by  a  reef  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  with  breakers  on  it.  Five  leagues  beyond  St.  Nicholas 
is  Village  Bay,  which  is  small,  but  the  ground  is  good.  To  the  southward  of 
it,  near  the  entrance  of  the  River  Ramos,  stands  a  high  mountain,  named  the 
Old  Man,  that  serves  as  a  good  mark  for  the  coast. 

LITTLE  FISH  BAY.— Cape  Euspa  is  the  north  point  6f  this  bay,  and 
lies  about  12  leagues  S.W.  i  S.  from  the  Old  Man  Mountain.  There  are 
two  sandy  coves  between,  separated  ftx)m  each  other  by  Cape  Gcrtnida, 
named  Flies'  and  Turtle  Bays,  in  either  of  which  there  is  anchorage.  Point 
Annonciation,  or  Brown*^  Point,  forms  the  south  extremity  of  Little  Fish 
Bay,  and  is  distant  about  2  leagues  from  Cape  Euspa.  Near  it  is  a  projects 
ing  head  of  sand,  that  extends  to  the  N.W. ;  and  here  commences  a  range  of 
hills  and  high  cliffs,  that  extend  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  entrance  of  the  River 
Flamangos ;  and  in  this  space  stands  Mount  Negro,  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  bearing  and  distance  from  the  south  point  of  Little  Fish  Bay  to  Cape 
J^eS^To  iM  S.W.  i  8, 10  leagues.     This  is  a  remarkable  headland,  distinguished 
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by  a  pillar  of  alabaster,  erected  thereon  by  the  Portugaese,  discemable  7 
leagaes  distance,  were  it  not  for  the  atmosphere  being  generally  hazyi  owing 
to  which  circumstance  it  has  been  passed  at  less  than  half  that  distance  with- 
out being  seen. 

PoBT  AxEXANDEB. — ^From  Gape  Negro  to  Port  Alexander  the  distance  is 
S.W.  i  S.  2i  leagues.  This  is  a  very  safe  harboiur,  affording  excellent  anchor- 
age in  16  to  12  fathoms,  but  towards  the  N.W.  the  harbour  is  shallow ;  it  is 
formed  by  a  peninsula  on  the  north,  being  alow  sandy  tongue  of  land.  The 
outer  point  on  the  east  is  a  high  sand  cliff,  and  the  coast  towards  Gape 
Negro  is  of  a  similar  description.  From  the  outer  point  of  Port  Alexander, 
Ihe  bearing  and  distance  to  Great  Fish  Bay  are  S.  by  W.  i  W.  14  leagues. 

GREAT  FISH  BAY. — This  is  a  spacious  and  fine  bay,  formed  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land  to  the  westward,  named  the  Tiger  Peninsula  Its  entrance 
is  to  the  northward,  and  above  2  leagues  in  breadth,  getting  still  wider  as  you 
advance  within  it.  You  may  round  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Tiger  Peninsula 
very  close,  in  from  18  to  12  fathoms  water,  clear  of  any  danger  whatever. 
Within  the  harbour  are  from  20  to  5  fathoms ;  it  appears  safe  and  well 
sheltered,  but  it  is  little  frequented,  except  by  whalers,  on  account  of  there 
being  no  fresh  water  to  be  procured  there,  although  that  by  digging  wells  on 
the  shore,  this  may  easily  be  obtained.  To  the  southward  of  Great  Fish  Bay, 
as  far  as  latitude  31"*  S.,  the  coast  is  a  mere  sandy  desert,  and  said  to  be  desti- 
tute of  fresh  water. 

At  some  distance  from  the  south  point  of  Tiger  Peninsula,  the  land  is 
bordered  with  downs  and  several  slender  bays,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  20 
leagues  to  Nourse  River :  it  thence  takes  a  S.W.  and  southerly  direction,  25 
leagues,  to  Gape  Frio,  on  the  north  of  which  is  a  cove  of  the  same  name. 
Altibough  the  land,  some  few  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  cape,  is  toler- 
ably high,  yet  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  and  con- 
tinues so  for  several  leagues  to  the  southward,  From  Gape  Negro  to  Gape 
Frio  the  soundings  vary  fron^  70  to  50  fathoms  water,  7  or  8  miles  from  ^e 
land.  Frio  Gove  may  be  recognised  by  three  hills,  the  middle  one  being 
higher  than  the  other.  The  land  from  hence  to  the  cape  appears  double ;  as 
you  approach  towards  the  latter,  the  coast  is  covered  with  trees,  interspersed 
with  numerous  sand  hills,  and  the  deptli  of  water  is  generally  about  from  16 
to  20  fathoms,  at  1  or  2  leagues  distance.  Nearly  70  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  Cape  Frio  is  Gape  Sierra,  or  Gape  Gross  ;  the  coast  between  is  very 
imperfectly  known, — it  is  chiefly  of  a  low  sandy  nature,  rising  into  high  land 
towards  the  interior.  The  depth  of  water  near  the  shore  varies  from  10  to  15 
and  20  fathoms. 

WALWICH  BAY  is  spacious,  and  well  sheltered,  except  from  northerly  winds, 
which  seldom  prevail.  There  is  a  safe  harbour  in  the  south  part  of  it,  the 
entrance  to  which  bears  S.  i  E.  (S.S.E.  |  E.)  23  leagues  from  Gape  Sierra 
Its  western  side  forms  a  peninsula,  4  miles  in  length,  terminating  at  the 
north,  at  Pelican  Point,  where  its  entrance  is  about  B|  miles  wide  :  the 
soundings  round  the  shore  regularly  vary  from  3  to  6  and  7  fathoms.  The 
bay  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  hill  to  the  nortliward  of  it,  with  several 
sharp  peaks  to  the  top,  which  incline  towards  the  N.E.  About  4  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  Walwich  Bay  is  a  newly  discovered  river,  named  Somerset. 

Gaptain  Morrell  says,  "  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  1  league  broad,  ruiining 
to  the  south  2  leagues,  one  league  and  a  half  of  which  is  navigable,  and  the 
depth  of  water  in  going  in  is  from  12  to  3  fathoms  mud  and  clay  bottom,  near 
the  head  of  the  bay. 

The  east  side  of  this  bay  is  formed  by  moderately  eley«A«id.^'Ka^AJS\^^\iR«3L 
the  sea  shore  and  the  weat  side  is  formed  by  a  verj  \o^  ^mA'^  ^etLvas^SiiS^^sis^* 
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more  than  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  any  place.  The  isthmus  is 
very  narrow,  it  being  not  more  than  30  rods  from  the  head  of  the  bay  to  the  sea 
shore.  The  peninsula,  however,  is  from  1  to  3  miles  in  width.  In  entering 
this  bay,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  west  point  a  good  berth  of  nearly  half  a 
mile,  on  account  of  a  sand-bank  that  runs  off  from  it,  in  a  N.N.E.  direction, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  which  there  is  only  6  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
After  doubling  this  point,  in  advancing  up  the  bay,  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
western  shore  a  berth  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  ;  taking  care  not  to  approach 
it  any  nearer,  as  the  water  becomes  shallow  veiy  suddenly,  from  6  fa^oms  to 
3,  and  even  to  4  feet,  at  low  water.  This  is  a  mud  bank,  which  stretches  all 
along  the  western  and  southern  shore  of  this  bay ;  but  the  eastern  shore  is 
bold  one  cable's  length  from  the  beach,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  bay.  About 
8  miles  from  the  S.E.  part  of  the  bay,  on  a  S.E.  by  E.  course,  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, where  fresh  water  may  be  had  from  many  springs  in  the  valley.  This 
water  possesses  a  peculiar  flavour  not  unlike  sassa&*as  tea,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
least  brackish." 

At  about  13  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Walwich  Bay  is  Sandwich  Har- 
bour, or  Port  D'llheo,  which  is  a  small  imimportant  place.  The  outward 
point  of  the  harbour  stretches  some  distance  into  the  sea,  and  is  encom- 
passed by  reefs.  In  the  harbour  are  said  to  be  3  fathoms.  Captain  MoiTell 
visited  it  in  1838,  and  says,  "  This  harbour  is  represented  to  have  3  fathoms  of 
water  in  its  channel  of  entrance.  Although  we  found  only  1 1  feet  at  high 
water  in  this  channel,  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  time,  some  yeai's  back, 
when  its  depth  was  fiill  3  fskthoms,  and  that  it  has  been  filled  up  by  drifts  of 
sand. 

.  This  lagoon  runs  into  the  southward,  about  3  leagues,  with  7,  5,  3,  and  3  fa- 
thoms nearly  all  over  it.  It  is  formed  on  the  east  by  a  high  white  bluffsand-hill ; 
and  on  tlie  west  by  a  low  sandy  peninsula  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  with  shoal 
water  on  th^  starboard  side  for  more  than  a  mile  to  seaward.  The  entrance 
of  the  lagoon  is  very  narrow,  being  not  more  tkan  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  formed  by  two  low  sandy  points,  situated  in  latitude  33°  35'  S.  longitude 
14*  38'  E." 

The  Aligator  Bock,  represented  to  lie  in  latitude  34°  38'  S.  and  longitude 
about  14°  14'  E.,  at  about  6  leagues  from  the  shore,  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
reef  with  breakers  running  to  the  south-eastward  fully  3  leagues.  Captain 
Morrell  spent  two  days  in  searching  after  it,  but  without  success,  and  tliere- 
fore  concluded  that  there  is  no  such  reef,  but  that  Bird  Island  has  been  seen 
in  a  haze,  and  mistaken  for  a  danger  which  does  not  actually  exist.  The  ex- 
treme haziness  of  the  weather  peculiar  to  this  coast  might  very  easily  have 
deceived  Captain  Wood,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Garland,  when  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  reef  here  in  1798;  for  frequently  when  running 
along  the  coast,  at  not  more  than  1  league  from  the  land,  the  sand  hills  appear 
to  be  5  or  6  leagues  from  the  vessel. 

Bird  Island, — In  latitude  about  34°  30'  S.  is  a  small  island  at  nearly  4  miles 
from  the  coast,  named  Hollam*s  Bird  Island,  which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  has  a  reef  of  rocks  extenduig  from  it  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  about  5  miles,  causing  the  sea  to  break  heavily  at  all  times. 
A  large  number  of  right  whales  frequent  this  reef  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August ;  and  a  ship  may  lie  at  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  10 
fathoms  of  water,  aU  the  whaling  season,  in  perfect  safety,  if  she  has  chain 
cables 

SPENCER'S  BAY.— In  about  latitude  36°  40'  S.  is  Spencer's  Bay,  which 

is  sheltered  to  the  westward  by  a  small  island,  named  Mercury,  and  a  rock 

at  Jts  north  end;  yet  it  is  more  exposed  than  either  of  the  bays  we  have  al- 
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MMdjr  deseribed  on  this  desert  coast  The  best  anchorage  appears  to  be 
bAmd  Meroiuy  Island,  in  6  or  7  fiithoms.  The  southern  shore  of  the  bay  is 
toAjf  while  a  considerable  surf  beats  continnaHy  on  the  sandy  beach,  whidi 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  from  these  causes  the  bay  is  but  little  fre» 
queuted.  The  coast  hereabout  is  a  sandy  beach,  having  no  appearance  dt 
water  w  yegetation ;  the  interior  exhibits  high  sand  hills,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  inhabited ;  lions  and  other  wild  animals  seem  nnmerons. 

Captain  Morrell  says,  "We  anchored  on  the  Sted  of  October  on  the  east 
Me  of  Mercuiy  Island,  in  4  Ikthoms  water,  at  about  two  cables*  length  from 
die  ialand,  which  is  situated  in  latitude  dd""  42'  8.  longitude  14''  58'  E.  It  is 
tae  mile  in  circumference,  of  an  oblong  shape,  lying  north  and  south,  and  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  from  the  south-west  point  of  Spencer's  Baj^, 
and  H  miles  west  frx)m  the  north-east  point  of  the  same  bay.  Both  passages 
are  easy,  and  free  frt)m  dangers ;  and  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  east  sidd 
of  the  iijand,  about  150  fathoms  frt)m  its  shores,  in  5  fathoms  of  water,  sand 
and  clay  bottom.  I  would  not  advise  ships  to  anchor  to  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  as  a  heavy  westerly  swell  heaves  into  it,  on  the  friU  and  change  of  the 
moon ;  but  let  them  anchor  close  under  the  island,  and  they  will  lie  per- 
fectly safe,  in  smooth  water.  The  south  point  of  Spencer's  Bay  presents 
several  high  peaked  rocks,  nearly  600  feet  perpendicular  at  the  water's  edgia.^ 

In  lat  dO"*  8'  S.,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  bay,  which  is  capable  of  affonSn^ 
ahelter  frx)m  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  good  holding-ground  on  blue  mud  and  sahd. 
It  is  about  2i  miles  wide,  and  3  miles  deep. 

ICHABOE  ISLAND. — This  island,  which  some  time  since  obtained  S6 
much  notorie^  for  its  guano,  lies  in  lat.  $26^  19'  S.  and  long.  14^  51'  E.  It 
is  scarcely  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  lies  about  S4  miles  north  from  AngTa 
Pequena,  being  distant  from  the  shore  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
knding-place  is  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  island ;  but  after  heavy  galefr, 
with  much  swell  outside,  there  is  frequently  such  a  surf  for  about  twentgr 
yards  from  the  shore  as  to  make  it  d^cult,  and  even  dangerous  for  a  boat 
to  land. 

A  point  of  land  frt)m  the  continent  extends  9  or  4  miles  into  the  sea,  to  the 
south  of  the  island  ;  and  from  the  extremity  of  this  point  a  reef  puts  ofiP  in  a 
north-west  direction,  until  it  nearly  meets  a  reef  that  projects  from  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  Another  reef  puts  off  from  the  north-east  point  of  the 
island ;  consequently  a  bay  is  formed  in  which  a  ship  might  lie  all  the  year 
round,  in  perfect  safety  and  smooth  water. 

Captain  Morrell  says, — "  In  coming  to  this  anchorage  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  pass  round  the  north  (?)  end  of  the  island,  giving  its  north-east 
point  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  which  will  avoid  all  dangers.  In  working  into 
this  harbour,  the  shore  on  the  main  may  be  approached  within  two  cables' 
length. 

This  is  a  fine  place  for  making  captive  the  great  leviathan  of  the  ocean,  the 
fight  whale,  great  numbers  of  which  strike  on  this  part  of  the  coast  about  the 
middle  of  June.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  about  the  reefs  of  the 
island,  and  that  which  runs  from  the  continental  point  before  mentioned : 
and  as  the  south  wind  prevails,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  dead  whale 
alongside  of  the  ship.  Scale-fish  may  be  caught  at  the  anchorage  with  hook 
and  line ;  or  at  the  bay  with  a  seine,  in  great  quantities.  An  abundance  of 
craw-fish  may  also  be  caught  with  a  hoop-net,  all  around  the  island,  within 
50  fathoms  of  the  shore." 

ANGBA  PEQUENA.— At  8  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Ichaboe  Island 
is  Angra  Pequena  Bay,  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  m  \x^  >i^^  «uX?rv^ 
of  a  rocky  promontory.    Its  depth  is  about  S  leagviea,  ssi!9l  V!k^  vs^snfixDi^  «ba 
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6,  5,  4,  8,  and  $2  fathoms  water,  and  it  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  On  its 
eastern  side  is  a  small  cove,  with  a  sandy  beach  for  boats  to  land  at,  if  necessary ; 
and  at  the  southern  part  of  the  harbour  is  a  sandy  plain,  the  soundings 
lessening  gradually  as  you  approach  towards  it  There  are  three  small  islands 
to  the  nor&ward  of  Angra  Pequena,  named  Seal,  Penguin,  and  Shark  Islands ; 
these  are  surrounded  with  rocks,  but  have  passages  between,  and  an  excellent 
harbour  within  them,  in  which  are  3  to  5  fathoms.  A  dangerous  shoal  is  said 
to  lie  1 1  miles  from  the  shore  of  Angra  Pequena. 

Captain  Livingston  adds,  *'  Angra  Pequena  lies  nearly  6  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Possession  Island,  and  its  south  point  is  in  latitude  26°  39'  S. 
and  longitude  15®  7'  E.  There  was  a  marble  cross  upon  it,  erected  by  the 
Portuguese  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  remained  until  some 
modem  Vandals  threw  it  down,  not  many  years  since.  Nearly  4  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Cross  Point  is  Angra  Point,  half  a  mile  from  which,  bearing 
N.E.  (true)  is  a  rocky  reef,  and  between  it  and  the  point  is  a  passage  of  4  or 
5  fathoms  water ;  but  it  is  safest  for  vessels  to  pass  a  good  half  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  reef,  after  roimding  which  a  lagoon  will  open,  which  runs  in 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  southward.  The  entrance  of  this  lagoon  **  or  bay" 
\b\^  mile  wide,  with  7  fathoms  water  in  the  middle,  gradually  shallowing  to 
the  head  of  the  lagoon,  on  both  sides.  One  league  up  this  bay  ai*e  four 
fathoms  on  a  muddy  bottom,  and  at  this  place  is  the  best  anchorage,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  western  shore 

E.  by  N-.  (true,)  two  miles  from  Angra  Point,  are  two  small  islands  at  a 
mile  from  the  mainland,  and  lying  nearly  north  and  south,  named  tlie  Pen- 
guin Islands.  Neither  of  them  exceeds  a  mile  in  length.  Inside  of  the 
southern  island  is  good  anchorage,  in  5  fathoms  water  on  a  clayey  bottom, 
about  400  fathoms  from  the  east  side  of  and  near  the  middle  of  the  island  ; 
care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  a  rock  almost  level  with  the  water,  and 
lying  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  passage. 

A  vessel  may  enter  this  harbour  either  to  the  northward  or  the  southward 
of  the  island,  but  the  southern  passage  is  the  preferable  one,  and  is  clear  of 
danger  at  a  quarter  of  a  cable's  length  from  either  shore.  There  are  stated 
to  be  some  rocks  inside  of  the  nor^em  island,  which  render  the  anchorage 
unsafe  between  it  and  the  mctinland.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Angra 
Pequena,  at  a  mile  or  a  little  more  from  the  shore,  are  springs  of  excellent 
fresh  water,  although .  it  is  generally  asserted  that  there  is  no  fresh  water 
along  all  this  coast.  There  are  usually  some  Hottentot  families  near  the 
springs. 

A  shoal  lies  N.N.W.  (true,)  from  Angra  Pequena  6  leagues  distant,  and 
this  is  the  only  danger,  lying  more  than  4  miles  from  the  shore,  as  far  to  the 
northward  as  Spencer's  Bay.  Nearly  half  way  between  Possession  Island 
and  Angra  Pequena,  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  are  some  rocks,  with  good 
anchorage  inside  of  them  in  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  To  sail  into  this 
anchorage  keep  round  the  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand  at  50  or  60  fatlioms 
distance,  and  then  steering  to  the  southward,  anchor  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  reef^  and  half  way  between  it  and  the  mainland.  These  rocks  are  a  resort 
of  fur-seals,  and  it  is  likely  there  may  be  guano  upon  them. 

It  is  said  there  is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  between  three  and  four  leagues 
to  the  west  of  Angra  Pequena,  in  latitude  26®  35'  S. ;  but  I  can  assert,  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  confidence,  that  there  is  but  one  shoal  on  any  part  of 
this  coast,  south  of  Spencer's  Bay,  that  lies  more  than  four  miles  from  the 
mainland ;  and  this  one  lies  N.N.W.  from  Angra  Pequena,  or  Santa  Cruz, 
About  15  miles." 
ELIZABETH  BAY— This  slender  bay  lies  about  5  leagues  to  the  south- 
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ward  of  Angra  Pequena,  and  is  fonned  bv  a  narrow  semicircular  island, 
between  2  or  3  miles  distant  from  the  main,  named  Possession  Island, 
within  which  vessels  may  ride  either  close  to  the  island,  in  3,  4,  or  5  fathoms, 
or  midway  between,  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  the  island  affording  shelter  from 
the  West  and  S.W.  At  the  north  end  of  Possession  Island  are  some  rocky 
islets,  having  1 1  fathoms  water  near  them ;  and  at  the  south  end  there  is  a 
rocky  reef,  with  9  fathoms  at  its  extremity  :  there  is  a  safe  landing  for  boats 
on  the  main.  Tides  rise,  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  in  Elizabeth 
Bay,  about  6  feet  About  22  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Elizabeth  Bay  is 
Angra  Juntas,  or  Narmaquas  Bay,  with  an  island  at  its  entrance.  The  coast 
hereabout,  or  indeed  all  die  way  between,  is  rocky,  and  destitute  of  water  and 
vegetation. 

CAPE  VOLTAS  is  about  22  leagues  from  Angi'a  Juntas,  and  forms  the 
south  point  of  Orange,  or  Giarep  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  half  a  mile 
wide,  but  much  encumbered  with  rocks,  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion a  mile  from  shore.  An  extensive  reef  projects  from  the  cape,  and  there 
are  several  small  islands  to  the  soutliward  of  it.  On  this  side  the  coast  is 
low  and  sandv,  but  towards  the  northward  it  is  more  elevated. 

The  coast  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Voltas  presents  an  appearance  of  bar- 
ren sandy  plains,  without  water,  until  you  reach  the  River  Koussie,  which 
forms  the  N.W.  boundaiy  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape.  Nearly  13  leagues  far- 
ther is  Zwaitlinje  River.  Then  follow  the  Rivers  Groeme  and  Zwarte  Dam ; 
and  about  8  leagues  from  the  latter  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oliphant,  or 
Elephant,  the  entrance  to  which  is  rocky,  shallow,  and  contracted.  Donkin's 
Bay  lies  about  4  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Elephant  River,  and  3  leagues 
beyond  that  is  a  small  sandy  cove,  named  Lambert's  Cove. 

ST.  HELEN,  OR  HELENA  BAY.— About  5  leagues  south  of  Lambert's 
is  a  high  bluff  headland,  named  Cape  Deseada ;  and  between  that  and  Pater- 
noster, or  St.  Martin's  Point,  10  leagues  to  the  south-eastward,  is  situated 
St.  Helen's  Bay.  There  are  regular  soundings  in  the  bay,  of  12  to  10 
fathoms,  decreasing  towards  the  shore  to  6  and  4  fathoms ;  but  it  is  bordered 
by  a  reef  on  the  western  side,  that  extends  all  the  way  to  Berg  River,  an  in- 
considerable stream  falling  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  anchorage  in 
St.  Helen's  Bay  is  safe  in  summer,  when  southerly  winds  are  prevalent ;  but 
m  winter  when  it  blows  from  the  North  and  N.W.  quarters,  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  high  water  here,  at  the  full  and  change,  at  half-past  two 
o'clock.  St.  Martin  s  Point  is  low ;  a  rock  is  said  to  lie  3  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  it,  about  4  miles  from  the  land. 

8ALDANHA  BAY  is  situated  about  7  leagues  south  of  the  former;  the  coast 
between  is  broken  and  rugged,  indented  by  several  small  coves,  and  must  be 
given  a  wide  berth,  as  some  rocks  lie  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Sal- 
danha  is  a  spacious,  secure,  and  excellent  harbour ;  its  entrance  is  in  latitude 
33**  6'  S. ;  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  running  for  it,  if  you  are  assured  of 
your  proper  latitude.  At  its  mouth  are  the  islands  of  Jutten  and  Malagen, 
or  Malagassen ;  these  are  both  low,  and  require  a  person  to  be  placed  at  the 
mast-head  to  discover  them ;  they  lie  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E.  of  each  other,  and 
the  channel  between  them  has  from  13  to  24  fathoms  water,  ft  is  said  there 
is  also  a  passage  between  Jutten  Island  and  the  main,  with  from  7  to  11 
fathoms  water  in  it,  and  that  botli  sides  may  be  safely  approached  within  100 
yards  distance  ;  but  that  you  should  anchor  at  twice  that  distance  off,  or  you 
will  have  foul  ground.  Between  Malagassen  and  the  main  there  is  also  a 
channel,  with  from  20  to  10  fathoms,  but  foul  and  dangerous  ;  8oxtt&x<^0«i. 
likewise  lie  off  the  N.W.  of  this  island.  EarVhet  \u  Y&^\^\'^^xAL'^'aa«Nis».,^ 
flat  naked  rock,  with  a  passage  on  eittier  side  oi  vX.  \  xXiv^  1  wi.  \ft»^  «:^^^<5^n^i«^ 

oa 
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to  about  a  cable's  length,  into  6  and  7  faUioms  water,  but  not  nearer.  The 
southern  channel  is  tibe  wider  of  the  two,  and  preferable  with  a  southerly 
wind ;  for  if  desirous  of  anchoring  to  the  southward,  in  order  to  avail  your- 
self of  a  south-easter,  to  go  out,  you  will  be  able  to  reach  your  anchorage ;  or 
if  you  wish  to  run  into  Hoetjes  Bay,  you  will  have  time  enough  to  take  in 
sail  before  you  anchor. 

Hoetjes  Bay  is  tliat  part  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  Saldanha  Bay, 
and  affords  anchorage  in  6  fathoms  water,  with  the  granite  pier  m  one  with 
Mascus  Island  bearing  S.  by  W.,  where  you  will  ride  land-locked,  and  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  About  a  cable's  length  from  the  noi*them  point  of  land 
which  forms  Hoetjes  Bay,  is  a  rock  which  dries  at  low  water,  spring  tides. 
There  is  also  another  rock,  named  the  Blinder  Klip,  which  has  only  3  feet 
water  over  it  at  low  water,  and  is  not  visible  unless  the  wind  blows  strong 
enough  to  cause  a  rippling :  the  mark  for  this  rock  is  Mascus  Island  and  the 
Mouse's  Back  (a  hill  on  tlie  northern  shore)  in  one.  The  western  shore  of 
Hoetjes  Bay  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  rocks,  having  4  fathoms  water  close  to 
them ;  the  starboard  shore  is  bold-to  in  working  up  to  tlie  head  of  Saldanha 
Bay,  until  you  are  about  1|  mile  from  Sheep  Island,  where  a  triangularly-formed 
bank  begins  and  tenninates  at  Salamander  Point,  the  soundings  over  which 
are  from  5  to  3  fathoms ;  the  depth  is  regular  on  the  starboard  side,  from  S^ 
and  3  fathoms,  till  within  half  a  mile  of  the  beach.  Near  Scapen,  or  Sheep 
Island,  is  anotlier  small  island,  having  shoal  water  off  it,  and  the  depths  very 
irregular ;  about  a  mile  off  it  are  2^  fathoms,  and  in  some  parts  are  only  6 
and  7  feet.  Between  tliis  and  the  eastern  shore,  the  channel  continues  good 
as  far  as  Melvills,  or  the  Old  Port  House,  up  the  Lagoon.  In  working  up 
to  Sheep's  Island,  you  ought  to  keep  your  lead  going  constantly,  for  the 
soundings  to  the  north-eastward  are  regular ;  but  in  standing  back  south- 
westward,  endeavour  to  get  the  north  end  of  Sheep  Island  in  one  with  Sad- 
dle Hill,  then  put  about,  for  the  water  shoals  directly  aften^ards. 

There  is  a  place  named  Bavian's  Bay,  situated  at  the  back  of,  or  between 
Mascus  Island  and  the  main,  where  vessels  may  ride  sheltered  from  tlie 
N.W.  winds ;  but  the  ground  is  foul,  and  Hoetjes  Bay  will  always  be  found 
more  convenient,  as  ships  may  work  out  from  that  place  at  all  times.  Cattle 
and  provisions  are  commonly  plentiful  and  reasonable,  and  fish  may  be 
netted  in  abundance  in  Riet's  Bay  or  Cove,  or  with  hook  and  line  at  evciy 
other  part  of  the  bay  This  is  also  an  excellent  place  for  rt^pairing  or  even 
building  vessels,  but  the  greatest  inconvenience  attendhig.  is  the  want  of 
wood  and  fresh  water,  although  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered; 

DASSEN  OR  CONEY  ISLAND  is  a  low  flat  island,  lying  7  leagues  to 
the  southward  of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  5  miles  from  the  land  ;  it  is  the  resort 
of  innumerable  penguins  and  rabbits.  Its  S.  and  W.  sides  are  rocky,  with 
breakers  that  extend  half  a  league  into  the  sea ;  there  is  anchorage,  however, 
on  the  east  side  in  16  fathoms,  about  a  gun-shot  from  the  shore,  bottom  of 
^Krhite  sfljid 

ROBBEN,  OR  PENGUIN  ISLAND,  lies  24  miles  S.  J  E.  (S.S.E.  }  E.) 
from  Dassen  Island  ;  it  is  low  and  flat,  about  two  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
broad,  being  3^^  miles  off  the  main,  and  4^  miles  to  the  northward  of  Green 
Point,  and  is  surrounded  by  rocky  gi'ound.  One  mile  distant  from  its 
southern  extremity  is  a  sunken  rock,  named  the  Whale,  over  which  the  sea 
l)reaks  when  there  is  any  swell,  but  at  other  times  the  water  flows  smoothly 
over  it. 

Should  a  ship,  in  making  for  Table  Bay,  be  driven  to  the  northward  of 
jDsssen  Island,  by  the  fiouthem  winds,  the  soundings  will  be  a  good  and  safe 
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ide  to  approach  the  land  by,  for  between  Saldanha  and  Table  Bays  the 

pths  are  regular,  and  the  soundings  extend  several  leagues  from  the  land. 

m  Dassen  Island  to  Robben  Island  the  de2)th  of  water  is  from  50  to  60 

oms,  at  5  miles  from  the  shore,  and  3  miles  from  the  land  there  are  from 

'90  to  ^'2  fathoms  ;  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  llobben  Island  are  30  fathoms, 

d  40  miles  from  Cape  Town,  in  the  parallel  of  33**  30',  are  110  fathoms. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  one  of  the  most  soutliem  parts  of  Africa,  was  disco- 

■▼ered  by  Bartholomew  Dias,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1493.     Dias,  after 

exploring  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Cape  das  Voltas,  ^9*  S.  lati- 

ide,  was  driven  out  to  soa  by  a  storm,  and  the  next  land  he  saw  was  Algoa 

Bay.     He  had  thus  doubled  the  south  extremity  of  Africa,  without  knowing 

it    On  his  way  back  he  saw  the  cape,  since  named  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentosa,  or  Cape  of  Storms.     On 

his  retiun  home,  the  King  of  Poitugal  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  as  an  omen  that  the  Portuguese  had  now  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching 

India,  the  great  olvject  of  their  mai'itime  expeditions. 

TABLE  BAY  is  situated  to  the  north-eastward  of  that  promontory  which 
stretches  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  easily  known  by  tlie  high 
mountains  which  ai*e  contiguous,  and  which,  seen  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, have  the  appearance  of  an  island.     The  highest  of  these  is  at  the 
loath  part  of  the  bay,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Table  Mountain,  being 
3,582  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flat  at  top,  and  sloping  almost  perpendi- 
cularly down  at  its  eastern  end,  where  it  is  joined  to  a  rugged  peaked  moun- 
tain, named  tlie  Devil's  Hill,  nearly  equal  in  height,  the  division  forming  an 
apparent  gap  or  chasm  between.     Table  Momitain  falls  down  also  to  the 
Westward,  in  a  similar  steep  and  sudden  manner,  from  its  siunmit  to  a  con- 
Biderable  distance,  the  farther  declivity  being  abinipt,  until  it  joins  tlie  foot  of 
Sugar-loaf,  or  Lion's  Head,  a  mountain  whose  elevation  is  2,100  feet:  this 
is  joined  on  the  northward  by  an  oblong  hill,  1,000  feet  high,  and  named  the 
Iiion*s  Rump.     On  the  top  of  the  Lion's  Head  a  flag  is  displayed  whenever 
*ny  vessel  appeal's  in  the  ofting,  and  near  the  summit  is  a  spring  of  good 
Water.     The  Table  Mountain,  Devil's  Hill,  and  Lion's  Head,  make  in  fact 
but  one  mountain,  for,  though  disjointed  at  their  summits,  they  unite  at  a 
Very  considerable  height  above  their  base ;  the  Devil's  Hill  appears  broken 
into  angular  ragged  points,  while  the  Lion's  Head  is  rounded  similar  to  a 
'  dome,  and  looks  like  a  work  of  art. 

I  Cape  Town  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Table  Bay,  and  built  upon  a 
.  shelving  plain,  which  gradually  rises  to  the  foot  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  the 
;  Table  Mountain,  and  Lion's  Head ;  the  last  of  which  stretches  out  to  the 
!  nortliward,  and  shelters  the  bay  from  westerty  winds.  The  town  is  defended 
.  by  numerous  forts  and  batteries,  and  all  kinds  of  refreshments  can  be  readily 
procured  for  shipping,  on  reasonable  terms  ;  water  is  plentifully  supplied  at 
the  pier,  being  conveyed  there  in  pipes,  and  commodiously  calculated  for  the 
I  accommodation  of  tlu;  boats. 

Table  Bay  affords  an  excellent  and  secure  place  for  shipping  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  S.E.  winds  prevail;  but  when  tlie  N.W.  winds  come 
on,  vessels  commonly  are  obliged  to  stretch  round  to  tlie  eastward  of  the 
cape,  and  take  shelter  in  Simon's  Bay.  Ships  bound  to  Table  Bay  should 
endeavour  to  make  tlie  land  to  the  southward  of  it,  on  account  of  the  south- 
erly winds  and  northerly  currents  which  frequently  prevail  there :  many,  for 
want  of  this  precaution,  have  fallen  m  with  Dassen,  or  Coney  Island,  or  far- 
ther to  the  northwai'd. 

All  vessels  gomg  to  Table  Bay  should  pass  between  EobbeTL  l%\»iv^  «xv^ 
Green  Pointy  while  those  bound  from  thence  may  ^o  \a  V)Ek&  \iOT^d[i?M^\  cijl^^os^ 
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island ;  for  fhe  strong  S.E.  winds  produce  a  favourable  current  between  that 
island  and  the  northern  shore,  while  that  between  Robben  Island  and  Green 
Point  will  be  running  into  the  bay ;  the  ground  between  these  latter  is  foul. 
Vessels  coming  in  from  the  southward  may,  as  they  advance,  come  within  1^ 
mile  of  the  shore,  which  is  bold,  and  they  will  have  at  that  distance  50  and 
60  fathoms  water ;  but  Green  Point  may  be  approached  to  the  depth  of  10,  9, 
or  8  fathoms,  without  danger ;  they  may  then  steer  towards  the  shipping  in 
the  road,  in  8,  7,  or  6  fathoms,  regular  soundings.  The  proper  anchorage  in 
the  bay  is  abreast  of  the  town,  on  a  sandy  bottom.  In  the  summer  months 
a  ship  may  moor  in  7,  6,  or  5  fathoms,  with  Green  Point  bearing  N.W.  i  N. ; 
the  bottom  of  Table  Mountain,  S.W.  J  S.,  the  flag-staff  on  the  Lion's  Rump, 
W.  i  S.,  and  the  house  of  Penguin  Island,  N.  i  W.,  at  tlie  distance  of  half 
to  one  mile  from  shore,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  town. 
When  N  W.  winds  are  expected,  ships  sho.ild  not  anchor  in  less  than  CJ  or 
6  fathoms,  because  the  swell  runs  more  regular  tlian  in  shoal  water,  and  at 
these  times  they  should  ride  with  a  whole  cable  or  more,  lest  they  should 
drive,  in  which  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  tliem  up  again  The  best 
ground  is  m  from  5  to  7^^  fathoms ;  fartlier  out,  with  the  Lion's  Head  in  one 
with,  or  open  to,  the  northward  of  the  Lion  s  Rump,  the  ground  is  rocky  all 
across  the  bay. 

The  prevailing  mnds^  near  the  cape  and  in  Table  Bay,  are  from  the  S.E. 
and  Southward,  diu'ing  the  summer,  that  is  from  October  to  April,  tlie  S.E. 
winds  blowing  more  or  less  in  every  month  of  the  yeai%  and  generally  bring- 
ing settled  weatlier.  The  N.E.  winds  are  less  frequent  than  any,  and  never 
continue  long.  The  S.E.  winds  extend  more  than  *200  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  cape.  In  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the  S.W.  and  West  mnds 
blow  strong,  and  are  often  attended  with  fogs  and  cloudy  weather ;  but  tlie 
N.W.  winds  are  most  >iolent  in  these  months,  and  frequently  continue  blow- 
ing for  several  days  together,  with  a  clouded  sky,  accompanied  at  times  with 
lightning  and  showers  of  hail  or  rain.  These  winds  extend  to  *^7**  S.,  and  to 
a  considerable  distance  Westward.  The  summer  continues  from  October  to 
April,  during  which  season  it  has  been  thought  safe  for  ships  to  lie  in  Table 
Bay.  The  N.W.  gales  are  occasionally  experienced  about  the  cape  in  every 
month  in  the  year,  but  they  seldom  blow  home  in  Table  Bay  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  although  there  are  instances  of  ships  having  been  driven  on 
shore  by  them  in  April.  The  Dutch  commonly  fixed  on  the  lOdi  of  May  as 
the  period  for  ships  to  leave  this  place,  and  never  suffered  them  to  remain 
there  after  that  time,  on  account  of  the  approaching  season,  when  N.W.  gales 
were  expected  to  set  in,  which  blow  so  violently,  and  raise  such  a  mountainous 
sea,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  ship  to  ride  at  her  imchors. 

In  the  fair  weather  season  regular  sea-breezes  from  S.W.  and  West  prevail 
in  the  moorings,  and  continue  until  noon,  sometimes  longer ;  they  are  tlien 
succeeded  by  S.E.  or  E.S.E.  winds  from  the  land,  which  generally  blow  fresh 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  frequently  until  the  following 
morning,  when  the  sea-breeze  returns  again.  Whenever  the  Table  land  in 
the  sunmier  months  begins  to  be  clouded,  it  indicates  a  strong  E.S.E.  or  S.E. 
wind,  which,  soon  after  it  is  clouded  over,  comes  on,  and  blows  excessively 
hard,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  particularly  in  January,  Februar}%  and 
March.  With  these  winds  ships  frequently  part  their  cables,  or  bring  both 
anchors  ahead ;  therefore  ships  ought  to  moor  with  good  cables ;  and  it  is 
usual,  as  soon  as  moored  into  this  bay,  to  strike  yards  and  topmasts,  and 
make  all  as  snug  as  possible.  When  the  Table  land  is  free  from  clouds,  tlie 
south-easter  will  be  moderate.  It  is  high  water  in  Table  Bay  at  2h.  30ni.  full 
Mad  aliODge,  and  tbv  tides  seldom  rise  above  5  feet. 
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Lights, — Since  the  preceding  instructions  for  Table  Bay  were  written,  a 
lighthouse  25  high  has  been  built  on  Mouille  Point,  which  shows  a  fixed  light 
at  40  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  about  10  miles.  There  is  also  a  lighthouse 
on  Green  Point,  608  fathoms  more  to  the  westward,  which  shows  two  fixed 
lights  vertically ;  these  lights,  says  Captain  Owen,  "  are  in  one  about  S.W.  by 
W.,  and  appear  to  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  assure  the  navigator  which  is  the 
light-house,  if  he  should  see  other  lights.  I  have  seen  the  lights  clearly  off 
deck  at  16  miles  distance,  but  they  will  not  make  clear  as  two  lights  until 
within  6  or  7  miles  to  the  westward  of  them,  and  from  the  northward  one 
light  only  will  be  seen." 

The  following  instructions,  by  Captain  Owen,  for  entering  Table  Bay  by 
night,  by  the  plan  constructed  on  the  observations  made  by  H.M.S.  Leven» 
November,  1825,  bear  date  March  1st,  1842. 

1.  To  enter  Table  Bay  from  the  northward,  meaning  to  pass  outside  of  Bob-- 
ben  Island,  a  ship  should  keep  the  light  to  the  eastward  of  S.  9°  E.,  or  about 
S.  by  E.  until  she  get  soundings  under  20  fathoms,  at  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  lighthouse  ;  she  may  then  steer  E.S.E.  or  E.  by  S.,  not  to 
come  imder  10  or  12  fathoms,  until  the  light  bears  W.S.W. ;  she  may  thea 
steer  for  the  anchorage,  and  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  6  fathoms,,  as  soon  as 
the  lights  are  shutting  in  behind  the  Lion's  Tail.  This  track  leads  about  a 
mile  clear  of  danger  on  Green  Point ;  but  a  ship  need  not  approach  it  so  near, 
if  she  have,  by  seeing  Bobben  Island,  ascertained  by  its  bearings  that  she  is 
clear  of  the  Whale  Bock,  in  which  case  she  may  round  it  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Green  Point,  if  desirable,  but  the  soundings  in  that  case  will  not  alone 
be  a  sure  guide. 

2.  In  coming  from  the  S.W.,  a  ship  should  not  get  less  than  40  fathoms  be- 
fore the  light  bears  S.E.  or  E.S.E.,  nor  less  than  20  fathoms  before  it  bears 
S.  by  E.,  when  the  preceding  directions  may  be  followed. 

8.  From  the  northward  (inside  of  the  Bobben  Island)  the  light  should  be 
kept  about  S.W.  by  S.,  imtil  a  ship  have  passed  that  island;  in  doing  which 
she  may  have  some  casts  from  8  to  6  fathoms ;  and  when  on  that  course  the 
water  deepens  to  10  or  12  fathoms,  she  may  steer  for  the  anchorage  by  the 
plan  as  before  directed.  In  beating  round  Green  Point,  a  ship  should  never 
shoal  her  water  under  11  or  1 2  fathoms,  until  she  have  brought  the  light  to 
bear  W.S.W.,  as  before  said.  In  beating  between  Bobben  Island  and  the 
main,  to  enter  Table  Bay,  the  soundings  may  be  taken  from  the  island,  as  it 
shoals- to  veiy  regularly.  In  standing  towards  the  main,  it  appears  prudent  to 
tack  at  the  first  cast  of  the  lead  after  the  water  shoalens. 

Li  tliese  directions  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  a  ship  will  always  keep  her 
leads  going.  By  day,  or  when  the  shores  or  surf  can  be  seen,  or  indeed  under 
any  circumstances,  the  plan  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guide. 

The  lighthouse  having  been  erected  on  Mouille  Point  subsequently  to 
that  on  Green  Point,  to  which  latter  the  above  instructions  have  reference, 
the  following  further  instructions  by  Mr.  J.  Bance,  the  Port  Captain,  are 
added. 

In  standing  in  from  the  S.W.,  a  ship  should  not  pass  the  lights  on  Green 
Point  nearer  than  a  mile  ;  nor  should  the  course  be  altered  from  the  east- 
ward to  tlie  southward,  with  the  intention  of  steering  for  the  anchorages ; 
nor  should  the  ship  be  brought  into  less  than  14  or  15  fathoms  water,  before 
the  lights  on  Green  Point  bear  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.  (they  will  then  be  in  one), 
when  tlie  light  on  Mouille  Point  will  instantly  be  seen  (and  not  before), 
bearing  nearly  S.  by  W.  A  ship  may  then  alter  the  course  from  the  eastward^ 
and  steer  S  S.E.  for  the  centre  of  the  anchorages^  and  ^sv^ox  Vi^RscL<e^«t  "^c^^ 
lights  on  Green  Point  are  shut  in  (by  sand-YiJILs  ueox  ^^'^ovsS^'^^fi'-^  *^^^^ 
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light  on  Mouille  Point  bears  N.W.,  distant  about  a  mile,  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
water.  Vessels  of  light  draught  of  water  may  steer  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  for  the 
anchorage,  and  anchor  with  Mouille  Light  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  in  from  4  to 
5  fathoms  of  water. 

The  ship*s  distance  from  the  shore,  when  the  light  on  the  Mouille  appears, 
may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  bearings  of  the  two  lighthouses,  and  the 
distance  between  them,  which  is  1,215  yards. 

In  coming  in  from  the  northward,  (inside  Robben  Island)  the  lights  on 
Green  Point  will  appear  in  one  (or  nearly  so),  and  the  light  on  Mouille  Point 
will  also  be  seen.  The  directions  by  Captain  Owen,  and  the  appended  direc- 
tions, will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  anchorage. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  strangers  not  to  attempt  to  beat  into  Table 
Bay  at  night,  in  squally  or  thick  weather.  The  strictest  attention  shoiild  be 
paid  to  the  soundings,  and  the  leads  kept  constantly  going.  The  plan  of  the 
bay,  by  Captain  Owen,  (upon  which  the  instructions  are  founded)  should  also 
be  at  hand  for  reference. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine,  1842,  are  the  following  remarks  on  Table  Bay. 

"  Bound  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  wishing  to  pass  round  it  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  no  particular  directions  seem  to  be  required.     It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  something,  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  into  the  wes- 
terly winds,  which  will  be  found  to  prevail  from  30°  southwards.     A  strong 
northerly  current  will  frequently  be  experienced  in  crossing  towards  the  Cape. 
On  the  present  occasion  I  found  it  particularly  strong,  and  on  nearing  die 
land,  when  bound  to  Table  Bay,  it  requires  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  runs 
almost  constantly  to  the  northward,  or  a  vessel  will  have  difficulty,  and  lose 
time  in  gaining  the  bay     For  recognising  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Table  Bay  no  other  remarks  seem  necessary  than  those  given  in  the  Books 
of  Directions,  the  land  being  very  remarkable.     The  directions  by  Cai)tain 
'Owen  for  entering  the  bay  are  also  very  plain,  pertinent,  and  easily  under- 
stood.    It  is  very  smprising,  however,  that  so  many  valuable  vessels  which 
have  been  lost  on  entering  this  bay,  many  during  tiie  night,  but  others  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  under  favourable  circumstances.    A  great  many  commanders 
of  vessels  on  nearing  the  high  land,  during  the  day,  and  fancying  themselves 
near  the  port,  run  on,  and  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  during  the  night,  think- 
ing it  an  easy  matter  from  the  presence  of  the  light  on  Green  Point,  the  width 
of  the  entrance,  and  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  directions.     I  certainly 
think,  however,  when  a  man  is  entrusted  with  valuable  lives,  particularly  in 
passenger  and  emigrant  ships,  when  the  decks  are  crowded,  and  all,  eager  in 
anticipation  of  landing,  are  bustling  about,  insensibly  interrupting  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  the  vessel,  and  abstracting  the  commander's  attention  from  the 
great  care  requisite  to  the  general  safety,  that  "  discretion  is  the  best  part  of 
valour ;"  and  would  seriously  recommend  every  one  not  quite  sure  of  being 
in  with  daylight,  to  haul  off  and  enter  in  the  morning.     I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  correctly  of  a  vessel's  distance  from  the 
entrance.     The  land  immediately  contiguous  being  very  high,  and  appearing 
much  nearer  than  it  is,  renders  it  not  only  very  difficidt  to  judge  correctly, 
but  there  is  generally  a  haze  over  the  low  land.     I  have  also  invariably  found, 
that  when  a  light  house  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of,  and  underneath 
high  land,  it  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  judging  correctly  of  its  dis- 
tance at  night.     Besides,  although  it  appears  easy  to  keep  the  light  on  a  cer- 
tain bearing,  and  run  into  18  fathoms,  then  haul  into  the  bay,  &c.,  according 
to  certain  directions,  it  is  not  so  easy  in  a  short-handed  merchantman  going 
4  or  5  knots,  to  get  soundings  in  18  fathoms,  with  sufficient  facility.     It  is 
useless,  however,  arming  such  a  point,  and  I  strongly  recommend  every 
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one  to  wait  for  daylight :  a  few  hours  are  of  little  importance,  and  they 
can  be  easily  made  up,  by  a  strict  attention  to  dispatch,  when  once  fairly  at 
anchor. 

Table  Bay,  as  a  place  of  discharge,  and  even  as  a  place  of  call  for  refresh- 
ments, has  obtained  a  very  bad  reputation.  Many  owners  put  a  positive  veto 
on  their  vessels  going  there.  I  think,  however,  its  bad  character  is  over- 
rated, and  an  unnecessary  degree  of  fear  entertained  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  vessels  riding  in  the  roadstead.  I  write  ad\dsedly,  when  I  affirm,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  wi-ecks  which  have  taken  place  on  entering  this  bay, 
having  arisen  from  running  unnecessoiy  risks,  or  from  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  the  parties  in  command.  Neither  would  a  vessel  properly 
moored  on  arrival  with  good  ground  tackle,  and  a  good  stock  of  cable  before 
the  violence  of  the  gale  sets  in,  be  so  liable  to  drive  or  part  her  cables.  A 
sufficient  degree  of  care  and  attention  is  seldom  paid  to  seeing  anchors  laid 
down  clear,  and  in  a  proper  position.  In  most  cases  as  soon  as  one  anchor 
is  gone  (that  very  likely  foul  from  the  vessels  having  head-way,  and  overlaying 
it  with  the  cable),  the  master  goes  on  shore,  where  he  remains,  never  think- 
ing of  mooring,  in  all  probability,  until  a  gale  commences.  It  is  also  quite 
common  for  vessels  calling  for  a  temporary  purpose,  to  get  huddled  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  paying  out  cable  when  it  commences 
blowing.  The  same  circumstance  occurred  dining  my  present  stay  in  the 
bay.  The  consequence  was,  so  soon  as  the  gale  commenced,  four  or  five 
vessels  were  all  driven  together ;  and  had  the  gale  been  of  ordinary  violence 
they  must  have  gone  on  shore,  and  added  to  the  uijust  degree  of  dread  with 
which  this  anchorage  is  viewed  at  the  present  time." 

HOUT  BAY. — ^At  about  3  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  lighthouse  on 
Green  Point  is  the  Sugar-loaf  or  Lion's  Head,  having  off  it  two  clusters  of 
rocks,  named  the  Lion's  Paws,  which  are  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore ;  and  7  miles  farther  is  a  remarkable  projection  of  rocks,  extending 
from  the  shore  near  the  promontory  of  Chapman's  Head.  Besides  'these 
there  are  several  other  rocks  near  the  shore ;  indeed  the  whole  coast  here- 
abouts is  encumbered  with  rocks  and  loul  ground,  so  that  it  must  not  be  very 
closely  approached.  On  the  east  side  of  Chapman's  Head  is  Hout  Bay, 
which  is  a  snug  little  cove  where  shelter  may  occasionally  be  obtained ;  but 
in  running  into  it  caution  will  be  required  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rock  above 
the  water  lying  H  miles  westward  of  the  bay,  at  about  Qiree-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  This  rock  is  named  the  Vulcan,  and  within  it  are 
some  dangerous  breakers,  with  an  iskt  and  reef,  named  Duyker's  Islet  and 
Shoal. 

The  entrance  to  Hout  Bay  is  about  1 J  mile  broad,  and  has  a  depth  of  18 
to  12  fathoms,  but  rather  open  to  the  S.W.  You  enter  along  the  eastern 
shore,  which  is  very  high  and  rugged,  and  quite  inaccessible ;  and  ha\'ing 
passed  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  luff  up  under  the  west  point,  and  there 
anchor.  The  summit  of  a  remarkable  peak,  Constantia  Berg,  upwards  of 
3,000  feet  in  height,  seen  over  high  cliffs,  brought  to  bear  E.  i  S.  (E.N.E.) 
will  lead  directly  to  the  bay.  On  &e  west  point,  named  York  Point,  there  is 
a  small  battery,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  another,  and  a  block-house. 

Hout  Bay  was  visited  on  the  29th  of  March,  1819,  by  H.M.S.  Podargus, 
commanded  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  John  Eous,  who  describes  it  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  Saldanha  Bay,  there  is  no  harboiur  so  commodious, 
safe,  or  that  has  so  many  advantages,  as  Hout  Bay.     Situated  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  Cape  Colony,  it  presents  a  secure  retre«kt.  \ft  ^x^"^  TkSjJv. 
able  to  weather  Cape  Point  in  strong  south-eaat^tV^  'wiA'&>  ^V^xi  ^«^  ^«s^. 
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not  beat  to  (ihe  anchorage  in  Table  Baj ;  and  in  the  winter,  to  ships  exposed 
in  north-westerly  gales,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  into  False  Bay» 
and  they  would  not  dare  to  attempt  the  anchorage  on  a  lee  shore  in  Table 
Bay. 

Yet,  with  this  local  superiority,  situated  in  a  rich  and  healthy  part  of  the 
Colony,  with  abundance  of  watdr,  a  large  farm  a  mile  distant,  which  sujiplies 
the  navy  contracts  with  beef  and  vegetables,  and  within  14  miles  of  Cape 
Town,  it  is  entirely  neglected. 

The  harbour  forms  a  basin  about  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference  where,  with 
moorings  laid  down,  twenty  sail  of  the  line  can  be  land-locked,  in  from  6  to 
0  fathoms  water,  fine  sandy  bottom.  High  water  at  full  and  change  at  3 
o*clock ;  rise  about  6  feet.  The  entrance  is  remarkably  fine  and  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  deep  water  on  either  shore  within  a  stone's  Uirow. 

The  patch  of  rocks  in  Captain  Eous*  plan  is  H  n^il®  to  the  westward,  and 
about  one  mile  from  the  shore ;  they  are  visible  quite  out  of  the  direction  of 
ships  approaching  from  the  eastward,  and  may  easily  be  avoided  in  running 
in  from  the  westward  with  a  north-westerly  wind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  good  passage  in-shore  of  them. 

The  other  objection  assigned  is,  that  a  hea>7  swell  rolls  in  to  the  land,  with 
a  south-westerly  wind.  But  this  swell  cannot  dangerously  affect  ships  Ij'ing 
in  a  land-locked  harbour :  and  south-west  winds  are  seldom  prevalent  during 
the  diy  season  at  the  Cape. 

I  presiune  to  state  my  opinion  that  Hout  Bay,  in  every  point  of  view,  is 
the  proper  situation  for  our  dock-yard  establishment.  Its  great  facility  of 
ingress  and  egress,  which  was  exemplified  soon  after  the  Cape  first  fell  into  our 
possession,  by  a  French  frigate  having  run  in,  completed  her  water,  obtained 
supplies  of  cattle  and  vegetables,  and  again  made  sail  with  impunity  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  fort  and  block-house  was  erected  on  the  eastern  shore; 
and  a  captain's  guard  of  ISO  men  stationed  there  during  the  last  war.  The 
short  distance  from  Cape  Town  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  superiority  of 
the  harbour,  and  rich  country  siurounding  it,  render  it  infinitely  superior  to 
Simon  8  Bay,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  all  those  leading  points.  Be- 
sides the  difficulty  of  getting  to  Simon *s  Bay  either  in  ^he  north-west  or 
south-east  gales,  ships  are  liable  to  be  detained  three  weeks  by  the  latter, 
whereas  at  Hout  Bay  the  wind  blows  out  of  the  harbour  every  momiug  at 
daylight. 

When  the  numerous  dangers  in  False  Bay  are  considered,  and  the  number 
of  wrecks  every  year  in  that  and  Table  Bay,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  this 
excellent  harbour  should  remain  useless,  and  that  such  an  indifferent  situa- 
tion as  Simon's  Bay  should  be  chosen  for  our  Naval  Arsenal." 

About  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Hout  Bay  is  Snake's  Head,  or  Slang  Kop 
Point ;  the  coast  between  forms  Chapman's  Bay,  but  it  is  wholly  encum- 
bered with  rocks,  and  continues  so  from  Snake's  Head  to  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  a  high  precipitous  cliff*  with 
a  peak  1000  feet  in  height;  it  lies  in  latitude  34**  *^-2'  S.,  and  longitude  18^ 
24V  E.,  and  has  a  reef  extending  nearly  a  mile  to  the  westward.  About  a 
mile  eastward  of  the  cape  is  a  small  rock  above  water,  named  Dias  Rock,  lying 
a  cable's  length  from  shore.  The  Bellows  is  a  large  rock,  even  with  the 
water's  edge,  over  which  the  sea  constantly  breaks ;  it  lies  with  the  south 
pitch  of  the  cape  bearing  Noith  (N.N.W.  i  W.)  distant  2  miles,  and  Muising- 
berg  Mountain,  in  N.W.  comer  of  False  Bay,  shut  in  with  the  Cape  Point 
The  Anvil  is  another  rock,  separated  from  the  Bellows  by  a  safe  channel 
which,  however,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  attempt)  of  10  fathoms;  it  has  10 
^e/  water  over  it,  and  lies  with  the  Cape  Point  bearing  N.N.W.  (N.W.  i  W.) 
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^Bstant  H  mile ;  the  Bellows  W.  |  S.,  2  miles ;  and  the  Devil*s  Peak,  in 
Table  Ba^,  just  open  of  Muisingberg  Mountain.  A  master  of  the  navy  has 
asserted,  with  evident  probability,  that  there  are  other  rocks  near  the  Anvil, 
but  we  have  no  particulars  respecting  them. 

FALSE  BAY. — This  extensive  bay  is  formed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  west  side,  and  Cape  False  to  the  eastward ;  the  latter  is  a  steep  bluff,  re- 
sembling a  quoin,  which  may  be  seen  8  leagues  distant,  and  appears  to  lean 
over  to  die  west,  when  viewed  from  the  southward ;  it  is  often  named  Hang^- 
lip,  and  sometimes  Hottentot  s  Point ;  the  distance  between  the  two  capes  is 
about  16  miles.  Across  the  entrance  of  False  Bay  the  depths  of  water  are 
from  40  to  50  fathoms  ;  but  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance tliere  is  a  l^ank  of  rocky  gi'ound,  named  Whittle's  Bank,  with  sound- 
ings on  it  from  15  to  30  fathoms,  having  45  to  50  fathoms  within  it,  and  60 
to  60  fathoms  to  the  southward. 

The  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  False  Bay  are  free  from  dangers,  but  the 
ground  is  foul  and  unfit  for  anchorage.  On  the  western  side,  at  4  miles  from 
shore,  is  the  Trident  Bock,  having  only  12  feet  over  it.  This  rock  is  about 
20  feet  long,  and  10  broad  ;  but  there  is  a  rocky  bank  surrounding  it,  of  un- 
even soundings,  and  two  cables'  length  in  diameter,  having  from  5  to  15 
ftithoms  of  water.  The  Trident  is  steepest  on  the  S.E.  side.  At  40  fathoms 
south  of  it  is  the  Whittle  Bock,  of  4^^  fathoms  ;  and  there  are  several  rocks 
at  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  N.W.,  having  4  and  5  fathoms  Fix)m  the 
Trident  Bock,  the  Cape  Point  of  Good  Hope  bears  S.W.  ^  W.,  7J  miles  ; 
the  north  point  of  Little  Smith's  Winkel  Bay  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  West),  4 
miles ;  and  Noah's  Ark,  on  the  south  side  of  Simon's  Bay,  N.W.  by  N.,  6 
miles. 

As  you  enter  False  Bay  from  the  southward,  you  will  perceive  a  ridge  of 
rugged  hills  to  the  northward,  which  continue  as  far  as  Table  Bay,  and  in 
clear  weather  the  Table  Mountain  may  be  seen  20  leagues,  but  quit^^  distinct 
within  the  entrance.  On  coming  in  from  the  westward  with  a  N.W.  wind,  a 
ship  may  pass  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  Bellows  and  Anvil,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  or  according  to  circumstances.  From  abreast  of  the 
Bellows,  at  2  or  3  miles,  haul  up  no  higher  tlian  E.S.E.,  or  E.  by  S.,  until 
you  have  run  5  or  6  miles  in  this  direction,  whence  you  may  steer  E.N.E. 
and  N.E.,  till  the  cape  beai-s  W.N.W.,  and  you  will  be  clear  of  the  sunken 
rocks.  In  advancing  thus,  you  may  always  gain  a  proper  anchoring-ground» 
in  case  of  a  calm,  or  an  unforeseen  shifting  of  the  wind. 

SIMON'S  BAY  is  situated  about  11  miles  to  the  noiihward  of  the  Cape 
Point,  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  False  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountain 
on  tlie  coast.  From  April  to  September,  when  Table  Bay  is  unsafe,  ships 
put  in  here,  as  it  is  considered  secure  in  ^1  seasons  ;  for,  although  it  is  open 
to  N.E.  and  Easterly  winds,  they  never  blow  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  any 
apprehension  of  danger.  Cape  Town  is  distant  about  6  leagues  from  Simon*s 
Bay,  and  provisions  and  refreshments  of  every  description  may  easily  be  pro- 
cured ;  the  water  is  also  good  and  abundant. 

At  a  sn}all  distance  from  the  south  side  of  Simon's  Bay  lies  a  small  islet  or 
rock,  in  form  of  a  bam,  named,  from  its  appearance,  Noah's  Ark ;  and  at 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  a  small  reef,  at  the  water's 
edge,  named  the  Dispatch  or  Boman  Bocks :  between  these  rocks  is  the  chan- 
nel into  the  bay. 

Seal  Island  lies  about  2  leagues  E.  i  S.  (E.N.E.)  of  the  Boman  Bocks,  and 
is  smTOunded  by  numerous  straggling  rocks,  some  above,  and  others  under 
water ;  they  extend  2  or  3  miles  to  Ae  southward,  and  nearly  4  \siasA  \Ri 
the  eastward,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  \)^  \)te«k!ei%  on  >(^^sccl  ^^^assa.  ^^a^ 
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sea  runs  high ;  vessels  should  therefore  be  careful  of  them,  when  turning  to 
windward. 

As  you  approach  Simon *s  Bay,  Noah's  Ark  will  soon  be  discerned ;  it  is  a 
smooth  level  island,  appearing  like  a  pontoon  at  a  distance ;  but  the  most 
conspicuous  object,  and  first  to  be  seen,  are  the  white  sand-downs,  appearing 
like  snow,  in  the  hollows  between  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  of  Noah's  Ark. 
You  may  coast  along  Noah's  Ark,  as  it  is  steep-to,  and  has  9  fathoms  close  to 
it;  in  the  channel  between  it  and  the  Roman  Rocks  are  10  to  15  fathoms  ; 
from  hence  a  vessel  should  steer  direct  for  the  white  sand-downs  to  the  an- 
chorage. J£  working  with  a  N.W.  wind,  you  may  go  to  the  northward  of  the 
Boman  Rocks,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  near  them,  as  a  detached  rock  of  8 
or  4  fathoms  is  said  to  lie  on  that  side.*  This  is  also  a  clear  channel,  and 
may  indeed  be  deemed  more  convenient  with  the  winds  from  the  N.W.,  as  it 
is  double  the  width  of  that  between  the  rocks  and  Noah's  Ark. 

Ships  may  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Whittle  and  Trident  Rocks,  between 
them  and  the  reefs,  to  the  southward  of  Seal  Island,  though  the  western 
channel  is  undoubtedly  to  be  recommended  to  strangers.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, wish  to  adopt  the  former,  do  not  bring  the  Cape  point  to  the  southward 
of  S.W.  by  W.,  until  Noah's  Ark  bears  N.W.  by  W.,  but  when  on  the  star- 
board tack,  nothing  to  the  northward  of  this  bearing ;  you  will  tlien  go  clear 
of  the  Whittle  Rock.  Do  not  go  too  near  Seal  Island,  on  account  of  the 
rocky  patch  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  over  which  the  sea 
will  oftentimes  break.  The  anchorage  in  Simons  Bay  holds  well,  being 
sand  and  clay  :  it  is  here  high  water  at  half-after  3  o'clock,  full  and  change, 
and  the  rise  of  tide  is  seldom  more  than  S  feet,  with  very  little  current  at 
any  time. 

Simon's  Bay  may  be  considered  a  safe  retreat  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  sail 
of  ships,  where  they  will  be  moored  in  security  at  all  seasons,  but  being  small, 
it  cannot  contain  a  numerous  fleet,  sheltered  from  S.E.  winds.  The  best 
situation  to  lie  in,  is  to  bring  Noah's  Ark  and  False  Cape  in  one,  bearing 
S.S.E.  i  E.  (S.E.  by  E.),  the  Roman  Rocks  S.E.  i  E.,  distant  2  miles,  and 
the  south  or  east  point  of  the  bay  S.S.E.  ^  E.  (S.E.  by  E.)  In  this  berth, 
you  will  be  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  shore,  and  well  sheltered  from 
all  quarters.  If  bound  to  the  eastward  out  of  Simon's  Bay,  leave  as  soon  as 
the  north-westerly  winds  begin  to  blow ;  but  if  you  intend  to  sail  to  the  west- 
ward, you  must  wait  till  the  north-westerly  winds  are  on  their  decline,  and 
get  under  sail  on  the  road,  so  soon  as  those  winds  shift  from  W.N.W.  to 
West,  for,  as  they  most  commonly  veer  from  thence  successively  to  S.W., 
South,  and  S.E.,  they  will  prove  fair  for  doubhng  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e,  and 
lying  up  afterwards  to  N.W.  The  only  directions  to  be  given  for  leavmg  the 
b»y  is  to  reverse  those  for  entering  it. 

In  1845  a  light-vessel  was  placed  oS  the  Roman  Rocks  in  7^^  fathoms 
water.  It  is  painted  red,  and  carries  a  revolving  light  at  an  elevation  of  87 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  During  the  day-time  a  red  flag  (or  perhaps  a 
ball)  is  shown  when  vessels  are  observed.  The  following  are  the  bearings : — ' 
the  Roman  Rocks,  South  a  cable's  length;  the  Whittle  Rock,  S.S.E.  7 
miles ;  Seal  Island,  E.  ^  S.  6}  miles ;  and  Miller  Point,  S.  i  W.  3}  miles. 

In  reference  to  this  light-vessel.  Mr.  J  Brown,  of  H.M.S.  Winchester,  drew 
up  the  following  sailing  directions  : — 

•*  When  a  vessel  has  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  westward, 
the  above-mentioned  light  will  open  clear  of  Miller  Point  on  the  bearing  of 

•  This  rock  may  be  the  following,  which  was  diacoYered  by  the  mrveyors,  on  Feb.  lOtb,  1853, 
whofimndm  took  of  16  feet  water,  bc^uing  ttom  the  Roman  Rooks.  N.N.E.  |  E.,  1|  cable's  length, 
— '"^ —  tb^  Jigbtwmael,  N,N^.  #  N.,  oim  cable's  teoiaL 
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N.  by  E. ;  and,  if  it  be  intended  to  work  up  False  Bay,  between  the  Whittle 
Bock  and  the  western  shore,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  westward 
of  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  until  she  is  well  up  with  the  high  land  about  Miller  Point, 
and  consequently  to  the  northward  of  the  WhitUe ;  nor  should  the  light  be 
brought  at  any  time  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  north,  on  account  of  the  rocks 
off  the  western  shore. 

If  the  vessel  is  to  work  up  to  the  eastward  of  the  Whittle,  the  light  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  north  of  N.N.W.  i  W.,  in  order  to  avoid  that  rock; 
nor  to  the  westward  of  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  berth  to 
Seal  Island  and  the  shoal  near  it.  But  by  whichever  of  those  channels  a  ship 
f^proaches,  short  tacks  should  be  made  until  certain  of  being  within  5  miles 
of  the  light. 

With  a  leading  wind  the  light  may  be  brought  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  which 
will  clear  the  Whittle ;  and  that  course  should  be  continued  till  within  a 
mile  of  the  light.  The  light-vessel  must  then  be  well  opened  on  the  port 
bow,  so  as  to  round  her  at  not  less  than  half  a  mile  distance.  When  the 
light  has  been  brought  to  bear  S.S.W.,  steer  in  west  for  the  anciiorage,  and 
bring  up  in  14  to  10  fathoms,  according  to  the  weather. 

When  coming  from  the  eastward  round  Gape  Hangklip,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Whittle  lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  the  cape  and  the  light ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  wind  be  fair,  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.W.  by  N.,  and 
steer  for  it. 

These  instructions  are  intended  for  seamen  not  acquainted  with  Simon's 
Bay ;  those  who  know  the  passage  between  the  Roman  Rocks  and  Noah's 
Ark,  will  probably  adopt  it  in  the  day-time,  but  from  the  position  of  the 
Phoenix  Rock,  and  the  narrowness  of  tlie  passage,  all  ships  at  night  should 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  light-vessel,  and  haul  round  her  to  the  northward.** 

GORDON  BAY. — In  the  north-eastern  part  of  False  Bay  is  Gordon's 
Bay  which  affords  good  shelter  from  S.E.  and  northerly  winds,  and  has  seve- 
ral fair  landing-places  from  half-flood  to  half-ebb,  but  at  no  other  time  of  tide, 
excepting  at  Uie  bar,  which  is  formed  by  a  bank  of  sand,  and  cannot  damage 
the  bottom  of  the  boat :  this  bank  has  generally  about  two  feet  water  over  it,  but 
at  low  water,  spring  tides,  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The  other  landing-places  are 
shown  on  the  chart,  and  with  S.E.  winds  are  smooth ;  but  you  must  always 
be  attentive  to  the  tide.  Witiiin  the  lower  dotted  line  on  the  chart  is  good 
anchoring  ground,  holding  well,  being  of  coarse  brown  sand ;  here  vessels 
may  anchor  in  from  Id  to  15  fathoms,  with  the  peak  of  Hangklip  just  open 
to  the  southward  of  the  south  point  of  Gordon's  Bay,  and  with  the  upper 
fiEurm-house  open  to  the  left  of  the  lower  farm-house  ;  small  vessels  may  ride 
farther  in,  where  the  inner  anchor  is  placed  in  good  seciuity,  the  capes  being 
completely  shut  in, — Gordon's  Bay  south  point  effectually  keeping  off  the 
sea.  To  ships  working  out  of  Simon's  Bay,  Gordon's  Bay  will  afford  ready 
shelter  on  the  approach  of  night,  for  they  can  stretch  into  the  outer  part  of  it, 
and  anchor  for  the  night,  well  in  shore,  with  a  kedge  or  stream  anchor ;  for  . 
it  is  generally  observed,  that  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  S.E.  at 
the  anchorage  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  False  Bay,  a  ship  will  not 
have  advanced  half  a  mile  within  Gordon  s  outer  bluff  before  she  will  get 
into  a  light  breeze,  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  the  anchorage :  here 
§he  may  lie  until  daylight;  then  weighing  and  stretching  out  into  the 
ti^e  wind,  and  work  out  either  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape 
Hangklip. 

Gordon's  Bay  will  prove  equally  safe  and  advantageous  for  vessels  standing 
in  for  Simon's  Bay  late  in  the  evening,  and  not  consldfttm^  \\.  %%&&  \ft  Toca. Vst 
anchorage  there;  for  then  they  may  stand  ovet  fox  GiQtd.ox3L%^«3,%a^^«osSa5st 
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for  the  night :  they  cannot  mistake  it,  the  land  in  the  front,  when  standing 
to  the  eastward,  being  so  very  remarkable.  This  might  easily  be  made  a 
good  place  for  shipping,  for  on  each  side  of  the  bar  are  rocks,  with  plenty  of 
large  loose  stones  about  them,*  and  by  piling  up  these  stones  upon  the  rocks, 
a  pier  might  be  constructed  to  any  distance  out ;  and  if  a  swinging  crane 
was  erected  on  the  south  pier,  it  would  considerably  facilitate  the  lading  and 
unlading  of  the  boats.  The  same  plan  might  be  pursued  with  the  bay 
northward  of  the  fort.  All  the  landing-places  afford  plenty  of  water,  running 
down  in  streams,  but  the  best  is  near  the  fish-house ;  here,  although  the  pas- 
sage is  difficult  and  intricate,  it  has  a  spacious  beach,  well  defended  from  the 
sea,  by  reefs  running  in  opposite  directions,  the  only  obstacle  being  the  de- 
lay for  the  tide.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  stock  can  be  had  here,  but  not  expe- 
ditiously, as  it  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  whole  eastern  coast  of  False  Bay,  from  Gordon's  Bay  to  Cape 
Hangklip,  wears  a  dismal  inhospitable  appearance  ;  it  is  one  continual  rocky 
chain,  and  scarcely  approachable.  Colebrook  Bay,  so  named  in  consequence 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Colebrook,  is  to  the  southward  of  Gordon's  Bay ;  and 
farther  southward  is  Pringle's  Bay,  where  Admiral  Pringle  is  said  to  have 
landed. 

From  October  to  April,  though  south-easterly  winds  commonly  prevail,  yet 
they  seldom  continue  longer  than  6  or  6  days  at  a  time,  being  constantly 
succeeded  by  winds  that  are  vaiiable  ;  it  therefore  sometimes  happens  that 
these  winds,  after  blowing  strong  for  the  day  and  night,  will  cease  towards 
morning,  and  be  followed  by  a  breeze  from  the  W.N.W.  If  this  temporary 
change  can  be  taken  advantage  of,  a  ship  may,  by  weighing  directly  it  comes 
on,  get  out  to  sea  before  the  south-easterly  wind  returns  again  ;  but  should 
she  be  unable  to  clear  out  of  the  bay,  it  will  be  prudent  to  return  again  to 
the  anchorage  in  Simon's  Bay. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  frequently  the  boundary  of  different  weathers  ; 
homeward-bound  vessels  very  often  experience  variable  wmds  and  cloudy 
weather  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape ;  while  to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  there 
will  be  settled  weather,  and  a  steady  south-easterly  wind,  particularly  in  the 
summer  season. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA.—The 
following  general  remai*ks  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  by  Commander 
Matson,  R.N. : — 

•*  Seasons. — On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  the  rains 
begin  generally  early  in  November,  and  continue  until  the  middle  of  April. 
They  are  early  on  the  coast  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  later  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Congo.  To  the  southward  of  10*  S.  there  is  occasionally  not 
any  rain  whatever  for  several  years ;  but  sometimes  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  it  falls  in  excessive  quantities,  and  the  country  then  be- 
comes in  parts  almost  inundated.  There  was  not  any  rain  near  Benguela 
,  during  the  years  1840,  41,  and  42;  but  the  appearance  of  immense  water 
courses,  in  which  were  large  trees  that  must  lave  been  carried  by  the  tor- 
rents many  miles  fi'om  the  interior,  amply  corroborate  this  statement. 

About  Cabenda  and  Malemba  the  rains  are  very  heavy,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  until  the  middle  of  January.  To  the  southward  of  10®  S.  the 
months  of  January  and  February  are  very  fine,  but  oppressively  hot  and  sultr}'. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  are  the  most  unhealthy.  This  is  owing 
to  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  after  the  heavy  rains,  which  the  light  sea- 
breezes  are  not  sufficient  to  dispel. 

From  May  to  September  are  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  months  ;  the 
sJtjrat  this  time  is  generally  overcast  or  cloudy ;  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
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and  August,  a  thick  fog  (named  the  '*  smokes**)  prevails ;  it  is  not  caused  by   ' 
exhalations,  and  is  neither  unwholesome  nor  impleasant     Tornadoes  occur 
m  September  or  October ;  they  generally  blow  from  south-east,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  violent  as  those  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  nor  are  they 
usually  accompanied  with  heavy  rain. 

Wmds. — From  Cape  Voltas  to  Cape  Negro  the  wind  blows  constantly  from 
south  a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze.  From  Cape  Negro  to  Salinas  it  con- 
tinues to  blow  up  the  coast  from  S.S.W. ;  it  becomes  more  moderate  as  you 
get  to  the  northward ;  and  when  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Mary  frequently 
blows  from  S.W.  and  W.S  W. 

Between  Salinas  and  the  River  Congo  the  prevailing  winds  are  south-west 
during  the  year.  The  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  1  p.m.  from  W.S.W., 
it  generally  veers  to  the  southward,  and  continues  to  blow  from  S.S.W.  or 
South  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  becomes  very  light  or  calm 
before  daylight.  When  within  10  or  15  miles  of  the  shore,  the  land-breeze 
will  reach  you,  and  continue  sometimes  from  sunrise  until  8h  or  9h.  a.m. ; 
but  if  30  or  40  m  les  off  shore  you  will  generally  have  a  calm  from  sunrise 
until  noon.  The  searbreeze  occasionally  sets  in  from  W.N  W.  and  N.W., 
and  this  happens  more  frequently  in  tiie  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December.  During  the  "  smokes,"  (in  June,  July,  and  August,)  the 
winds  are  very  light,  and  blow  from  S.  and  S.S.E.  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours. 

At  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  o£P  shore  the  south-west  winds  became 
more  regular  ;  they  regularly  veer  round  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and 
unperceptibly  unite  wiQi  the  south-east  trade.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  in  long.  5°  E.,  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  lat.  5"  S.,  may 
be  considered  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  south-east  trade. 

From  the  River  Congo  to  Cape  Lopez  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  not  so 
regular.  From  October  to  April  the  winds  here  are  about  constantly  from 
S.S.W.  and  S.W.  ;  and  heavy  squalls  from  S.W.  and  W.  occur  in  December 
and  January.  From  May  to  September  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  more 
regular,  the  latter  at  this  time  often  set  in  from  W.N.W.,  and  blow  diuing 
the  night  from  S.W.  and  S.S.W.,  and  then  the  land-breeze  is  only  felt  close 
to  the  shore. 

Currents. — A  current  is  almost  continually  running  up  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  River  Congo,  at  the  average  rate  of  one 
mile  an  hour.  It  is  here  met  by  the  impetuous  stream  of  that  river,  which 
runs  with  nndeviating  regularity  to  the  N.W.  and  N.N.W.,  at  the  rate  of  from 
2  to  4  miles  in  the  hour,  until  it  unites  with  the  equatorial  ciurent,  two  or 
three  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The  stream  of  the  Congo  is  felt  at  the 
distance  of  300  miles  from  its  entrance,  and  may  be  known  by  the  clayey  ap- 
pearance of  its  waters,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  olive  green  colour.  From 
May  to  October  the  current  occasionally  runs  to  the  southward  close  to  the 
shore,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  48  hours. 

Rollers  and  Calenia, — A  day  or  two  after  the  new  moon,  in  the  months  from 
May  to  September,  a  very  heavy  swell  sometimes  sets  in  along  the  whole 
coast  from  3**  to  15°  S. ;  this  occiu^  more  frequently  during  the  "  smokes.*' 
It  renders  the  open  bays  veiy  dangerous  to  remain  at  anchor  in,  where  the 
water  is  very  shallow.  At  this  time  it  is  nearly  a  calm,  never  more  than  a 
very  light  breeze ;  you  can  easily  warp  outside  of  the  heavier  rollers  by  a 
small  hawser ;  or  you  may  ride  by  a  kedge  anchor  and  hawser ;  when  the 
chain-cable  would  snap  with  jerks,  caused  by  the  sudden  influx  of  a  large 
body  of  water  into  the  bay.  During  the  period  of  the  C^*^tci^  ^^m  ^^assofsN. 
land  on  the  coast,  except  in  the  surf  boats."' 
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TIDES. — ^It  is  high  water,  on  the  fall  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  Benin 
Siver,  at  6  o*clock ;  Bough  Comer,  at  the  entrance  of  New  Calahar,  at  5  : 
tides  rise  9  feet.  At  the  entrance  of  Old  Calabar,  at  6  :  rise  6  feet  Cape 
6t.  John  and  entrance  of  the  Eiver  Gaboon,  at  5  :  rise  7  feet.  Off  the  Cala- 
bar and  Bonny  Bivers,  the  tide  flows  in  the  stream,  or  offing,  till  6  hours. 
Gorisco  Bay  at  5  o'clock :  ris^  7  feet  George  Bay,  in  Fernando  Po,  at  half- 
past  4 ;  rise  between  7  and  8  feet.  Clarence  Cove  at  4 :  rise  7  feet.  At 
Prince's  Island  the  tide  rises  and  falls  from  4  to  7  feet  It  is  high  water  at 
6t.  Paul  de  Loando,  at  half-past  4  :  tides  rise  5  feet.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Coanza  the  rise  is  8  feet ;  Walwich  Bay  at  2  o'clock.  Springs  rise  at 
'Angra  Pequina  between  7  and  8  feet;  at  Elizabeth  Bay  6  feet  It  is  high 
water  at  St  Helen's  Bay  at  half-past  2  ;  Saldanha  Bay  at  2  :  rise  6  to  7  feet. 
At  Table  Bay  at  20  minutes  after  2  :  rise  about  5  feet  At  Simon's  Bay  half- 
past  3 :  rise  3  feet. 

The  VARIATION  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  is  as  follows : — New  Calabar 
River,  20°  7'  W. ;  Old  Calabar,  20*»  3' ;  Fernando  Po,  23^  Corisco  Bay,  20** 
80' ;  Cape  Lopez,  21** ;  River  Congo,  21**  42' ;  St  Paul  de  Loando,  20** ;  Cape 
Negro,  23**;  Walwich  Bay,  23**;  Cape  Frio,  24^  Angra  Pequena,  26**;  St 
Helen's  Bay,  28** ;  and  at  Table  Bay,  28^ 


SECTION  III. 
ISLANDS  AND  ROCKS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 


THE  AZORES. 

These  islands  are  situated  between  the  latitudes  of  39**  45'  and  36**  57'  N., 
and  longitudes  31**  10'  and  24**  55'  W.  They  consist  of  nine  islands,  in  three 
distinct  groups,  lying  in  the  direction  of  W.N. W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  extending 
about  330  miles.  The  north-western  group  contains  the  small  islands  of 
Corvo  and  Flores,  distant  about  1 14  miles  from  the  central  group,  which  in- 
cludes Terceira,  San  Jorge,  Pico,  Fayal,  and  Graciosa.  The  third  group,  69 
miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of  San  Miguel 
and  Sta.  Maria,  and  the  Formigas  Rocks.  The  general  character  of  the 
islands  is  mountainous,  of  a  conical  form,  and  great  bulk :  the  most  remark- 
able among  them  is  the  Peak  of  Pico,  whose  small  sugar-loaf  on  its  summit 
is  so  very  regular  as  to  appear  the  work  of  art ;  in  clear  weather  this  island 
can  be  seen  upwards  of  20  leagues. 

On  approaching  the  islands  the  aspect  is  unpromising,  from  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  mountains,  and  the  steep  rocky  coasts,  which  nearly  every- 
where present  high  and  craggy  cliffs ;  but  a  nearer  view  exhibits  a  most  luxu- 
riant landscape  of  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  interspersed  with  orange  and 
lemon  orchards,  and  open  pastures  bounded  by  woods.  S&a  Miguel  or  St. 
Michael  is  the  largest  island,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  ;  but  Angra,  in 
I  Terceira,  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  group,  and  the  seat  of  the  civil 
government  Among  all  the  Azores  there  is  not  one  good  port  for  vessels  of 
burthen,  all  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bays  or  roads,  from  which  ships 
Are  often  obliged  to  put  to  aea  at  a  very  short  notice.    The  Channels  among 
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dw  islands  are  clear  and  deep,  but  strong  onirents  set  through  tham,  and  tha 
Florida  or  Gulf  stream  is  at  times  sensibly  felt  here.  £Vom  the  nature  of 
the  land,  vessels  are  subject  to  sudden  oalcos,  squalla,  and  eddy  vinda,  hj 
^iproaching  too  close  to  the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Azores  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Portugal,  but  it  has 
been  thrown  open  to  other  countries,  whence  woollens,  hardware,  boards, 
•taves,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  &c.,  are  imported ;  in  return  for  whioh  wine  and  fruits 
are  the  chief  payments.  From  the  mother  country  the  payment  of  its  ia< 
ports  eonsbted  principally  in  dispensations,  indulgences,  images  of  saints^ 
sacred  reUcs,  &e. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  The  winter,  though  attended  with  heavy 
storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  are  the  heats  of  summer  oppressive,  surrounded 
as  these  islands  are  by  such  an  expanse  of  ocean.  The  Portuguese  settler* 
naturally  introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  which  their 
almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  similarity  of  climate  to  that  of  their 
own  country  have  contributed  to  maintain.  Begularly  built  towns,  hand- 
some  churches,  large  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the  prevalence  of 
whitewashing  their  buildings,  are  the  same  features  as  are  found  in  Portu- 
gal. The  populafion  of  die  islands  is  computed  to  be  under  300,006 
souls. 

CABTO. — This  bland  b  the  northernmost  of  the  Azores,  and  is  fonned  trf 
a  single  volcanic  mountain.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  9^  milea, 
from  east  to  west  Q}  miles,  and  in  circuit  it  exceeds  9|  miles.  The  follow- 
ing description  is  by  Captain  A.  T.  E.  Vidat,  B.N.,  who  has  lately  been  ent- 
ployed  in  surveying  this  group  of  islands. 

"  The  low  eEtreme  points  of  Corvo  are  comprised  between  the  parallels  of 
88"  W  64"  and  39°  43'  28"  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  31°  6'  26"  and  81°  8'  20" 
W. ;  and  the  church,  which  is  the  best  defined  object,  b  in  lat.  89°  40"  9"  N., 
and  long.  31°  T  16"  W. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  bears  the  name  of  Ponta  de  Pesqueiro-alto. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  village,  there  b  a  atony  beach  about 
SOO  yards  in  length,  on  which  a  few  fishing-boats  are  usually  hauled  up. 
Beyond  this  beadi  the  coast  presents  a  wavy  line  of  high  bold  rocky 
oUffs,  with  a  narrow  border  of  thin  debris  lying  at  the  foot  of  them  to 
Ponta  de  Gasa,  its  general  direction  being  H.  62'  E.,  and  the  distance  on* 
mile  and  three-tenths.* 

Immediately  off  the  point,  which  is  sharp  and  well  defined,  and  at  the 
distance  60  or  TO  yards  from  it,  there  is  a  rock  just  visible  above  water,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  violently,  and  there  is  a  similar  rook  a  qnarter  of  a  mils 
N.N.E.  of  it.  On  the  top  of  the  point,  about  400  yards  within  the  clifiji,  is  a 
hill  483  feet  above  the  sea. 
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From  Ponta  de  Gasa  the  next  extreme  point  is  that  of  L'Este,  bearing  N. 
16°  E.,  and  distant  1  mile.  The  coast  falls  back  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
the  point,  but  continues  very  similar  in  character,  only  the  cliffs  are  of  greater 
elevation.  Ponta  deFEste,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  eastern  extreme  of  the 
island 

The  quality  of  the  bottom,  in  the  parallel  of  Ponta  de  Gasa,  is  generally  a 
fine  sand,  varying  much  in  colour,  from  light  spreckled  to  brown,  and  almost 
black:  19  fathoms  will  be  found  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile;  thence  it 
deepens  rapidly,  and  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  there  are  from  60  to  70 
fathoms :  the  edge  of  the  bank  ($200  fathoms)  is  1  mile  from  the  point. 

In  the  parallel  of  Ponta  de  I'Este  the  bank  extends  one-tenth  of  a  mile 
feurther  out,  and  is  generally  deeper,  there  being  17  fathoms  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  point,  and  at  half  a  mile  40  fathoms,  fine  sand. 

From  Ponta  de  I'Este  the  Ponta  de  Nordeste  bears  N.  16°  W.,  distant  one 
mile  and  one-tenth.  Between  them,  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  first  named 
point,  is  the  small  rocky  projection  of  Gabeca  Negra ;  three  little  detached 
rocks  lie  at  the  base  of  it,  and  above  it  is  a  cultivated  hill. 

The  cliffs  increase  in  elevation  as  you  proceed  northerly,  though  a  deep 
ravine  breaks  through  them  on  the  north  side  of  Gabeca  f^egra.  Point  Nor- 
deste is  a  bold  bluff  760  feet  above  the  sea.  From  it  some  large  fragments 
have  fallen,  occasioning  a  little  extension  of  the  narrow  beach  around  it.  To 
seaward  of  this  point,  bearing  firom  it  N.  61°  E.,  and  distant  three-tenths  of 
a  mile,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  named  Baxo  de  Nordeste.  It  is  a  single  block  of 
stone  of  very  small  extent,  steep-to  on  all  sides,  and  has  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
feet  over  it  at  low  water. 

In  the  parallel  of  the  point,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land,  the  depth  is 
from  1 7  to  20  fathoms ;  at  half  a  mile  25  to  30  fathoms  ;  at  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  32  fathoms ;  thence  it  falls  rapidly,  and  at  one  mile  there  is  no  bottom 
with  200  fathoms.  On  a  north-east  bearing  from  it  the  soundings  are  simi- 
lar at  the  same  distance,  and  the  quality  of  tiie  bottom  generally  is  a  fine  sand 
of  various  eoloiurs,  with  an  occasional  cast  of  rock. 

The  next  point  westward  is  Joao  de  Moira,  bearing  N,  57°  W.,  distant  about 
0.65  of  a  mile,  and  from  thence  Ponta  de  Norte,  tbe  north  extreme  of  the 
island,  bears  N.  79°  W.,  about  the  same  distance.  The  coast  between  these 
points  presents  a  series  of  high  inaccessible  cliffs,  fronted  as  before  by  a  nar- 
row belt  of  stones ;  and  deviates  little  in  the  outline. 

From  the  top  of  the  cliffs  the  land  behind  them  rises  with  great  abrupt- 
ness to  the  margin  of  Galdeira,  a  height  of  2,200  feet,  where  the  horizontal 
distance  from  the  sea  does  not  exceed  2,500  feet 

Ponta  do  Norte  is  a  huge  rock  368  feet  in  height,  jutting  out  nearly  150 
yards  at  right  angles  with  the  shore  on  either  side  of  it  It  is  inaccessible 
from  the  sea ;  and  the  north,  or  outer  face  of  it  shows  an  overhanging  cliff, 
which  renders  it  remarkable  when  viewed  from  the  east  or  west. 

S.  87°  W.,  three-tenths  of  a  mile  beyond  Ponta  do  Norte  is  a  small  black 
elevated  islet  of  naked  lava :  the  coast  between  them  forms  a  little  bay,  the 
shore  of  which  is  profusely  scattered  with  huge  fragments  of  rock  fallen  from 
the  enormous  cliffs  behind  them ;  and  S.  47°  W.,  two-tenths  of  a  mile,  from 
the  outer  point  of  this  islet  is  Ponta  de  Torrais,  the  north-west  extreme  of 
the  island.  This  north-west  point  is  very  remarkable  :  it  runs  directly  down 
from  the  north  i  dge  of  the  crater  into  the  sea,  a  sharp  serrated  ridge  of  dark 
lava.  There  is  a  large  rock  at  the  extreme  point  of  it,  and  on  the  north  side, 
in  the  space  between  it  and  the  islet,  and  several  low  detached  rocks  and  a 
£at  narrow  pier  of  lava  projects  from  the  shore  towards  them.  Outside  these 
rocks,  300  yards  north  of  Ponta  Torrais,  with  Ponta  do  Norte  bearing  East, 
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there  is  a  sunken  rock  on  which  the  sea  breaks  violently  in  stormy  weather. 
The  point  is  surrounded  by  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  on  its  southern  side  there 
is  a  depth  of  7  fathoms  close  alongside  them.'- 

The  soundings  around  the  northern  shores  of  Gorvo  are  irregular  near  the 
land,  and  under  30  fathoms,  generally  rocky.  In  the  meridian  of  Ponta  de 
Joao  de  Moira  there  will  be  found  6  fathoms,  about  250  yards  from  the  point ; 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  16  fathoms;  at  half  a  mile  80  fathoms;  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  37  fathoms ;  at  one  mile  45  fathoms ;  and  at  one  mile 
and  a  half  200  fathoms,  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

In  the  meridian  of  Ponta  do  Norte  there  are  4  fathoms  close  alongside  the 
cliff;  300  yards  off  6  to  7  fathoms ;  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  12  fathoms ;  at  half 
a  mile  30  fatlioms,  fine  brown  sand  ;  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  40  fathoms ; 
at  1  mile  50  fathoms  ;  from  thence  the  bank  descends  rapidly,  and  no  sound- 
ings will  be  obtained  with  200  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Around  Ponta  Torrais  the  bottom  is  always  foul.  In  its  meridian  with  the 
sunken  rock,  and  point  in  line,  there  are  17  fathoms  three-tenths  of  a  mile 
off;  at  half  a  mile  23  fathoms ;  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  32  fathoms ;  and 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank  it  is  H  mile. 

In  a  W.N.W.  direction  soundings  extend  off  1  j  mile.  In  the  parallel  of 
the  point,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  are  13  to  14  fathoms  ; 
at  half  a  mile  18  to  20  fathoms ;  at  three-quarters  25  to  26  fathoms  ;  at  1  mile 
40  to  50  fathoms ;  and  thence  the  descent  is  rapid  to  the  edge  of  the  baok, 
distant  one  mile  and  nine-tenths.  ^ 

In  rounding  the  island  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  near  this  point  in  less 
than  20  fathoms  water. 

At  Ponta  Torrais  the  coast  runs  to  the  southward,  and  the  extreme  point 
seen  is  Ponta  d'Oueste,  bearing  S.  14°  W.,  one  mile  and  four-tenths.  For 
about  half  this  distance  there  is  a  beach  of  small  shingle,  and  the  high  land 
comes  down  to  it  from  the  margin  of  the  Caldeira,  not  in  cliffs,  but  present- 
ing an  extremely  steep  declivity  covered  with  shrubs  and  wild  vegetation. 
As  you  approach  Ponta  d'Oueste  this  declivity  near  the  sea  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  loose  earth  cliffs,  formed  into  one  or  two  terraces  as  they  have 
slipped  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  washing  away  of  their  base  ;  and  in 
front  of  these  a  narrow  beach  of  large  stones  and  shingle  forms  the  actual 
coast  line. 

At  this  point  the  island  has  attained  its  western  limit,  and  lofty  cliffisi 
characterise  the  remainder  of  the  coast  all  the  way  to  the  north  side  of  Pes- 
queiro-alto  Point. 

The  bank  of  soundings  along  the  shore  last  described  is  comparatively 
shallow  and  rocky  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  land,  where 
there  are  15  fathoms.  Outside  that  the  quality  of  the  bottom  is  generally  fine 
sand,  though  rocky  casts  frequently  occur.  In  the  parallel  of  the  Ponta 
d'Oueste  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  will  be  found  9  to  12  fathoms; 
at  half  a  mile  25  fathoms ;  at  three-quarters  35  to  40  fathoms  ;  at  1  mile  44 
to  49  fathoms ;  at  1 J  mile  55  fathoms ;  and  thence  it  deepens  rapidly  to  200 
fathoms  at  1}  mile  off. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Ponta  d'Oueste  is  a  small  low  de- 
tached rock  named  Ilheo  de  Mulher.  It  is  about  50  yards  from  the  beach  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  abreast  of  it,  and  has  a  few  rocks  above  water  close  to  it 
to  seaward  with  6  fathoms  water  almost  alongside  of  them. 

From  Hheo  de  Mulher,  the  coast  (a  narrow  beach  of  stones  with  an  occa- 
sional large  rock  on  it)  runs  S.  27**  E.,  1.05  of  a  mile  to  the  Sugjar  L.<v»l 
Bock,  a  mass  of  land  standing  at  the  base  of  a  bold  c\\^'^  ^cJvclV^^^^'^^^'^'s^^^ 
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there  is  a  small  rocky  eove  almost  surromided  by  high  cliffs,  which  appear  to 
have  once  formed  the  southern  eztremify  of  the  island. 

From  this  Sugar  Loaf  Bock  the  coast  runs  8.  80°  W.,  0.45  of  a  mile  to  a 
bold  basaltic  bluff  of  a  small  eleyation,  and  presents  in  that  space  a  rugged 
outline  of  steep  cliffs  formed  into  coves,  the  inner  parts  of  which  are  filled 
with  large  loose  stones,  the  cMs  decreasing  rapidly  in  elevation  as  they  ap* 
proach  the  point. 

A  low  coast  of  veiy  broken  outline  then  succeeds,  running  first  southward 
two-tenths  of  a  mile,  and  then  eastward  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the 
meridian  of  the  old  horizontal  mill  on  the  little  eminence  near  the  church. 
It  is  fronted  by  innimierable  rocks  which  project  from  the  shore  in  narrow 
ridges  of  broken  lava  to  an  average  distance  of  about  300  yards.  In  strong 
winds  the  sea  rolls  over  these  in  enormous  breakers ;  the  danger  is  more 
limited,  however,  than  it  appears  to  be,  since  they  do  not  extend  under  water, 
but  are  all  visible  at  low  tide  and  have  5  or  6  fathoms  close  up  to  them. 

These  reefs  terminate  about  130  yards  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  mill, 
where  the  coast  shows  three  bold  basaltic  little  bluffs,  steep-to.  The  best 
landing  (which  is  only  practicable  in  fine  weather)  is  in  a  small  cove  on  the 
west  side  of  the  most  western  of  these  bluffs ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  lie  off 
and  wait  for  the  assistance  of  a  native  boatman  to  pilot  you  into  it.  At  the 
head  of  the  cove  is  a  small  dilapidated  breast-work  designed  for  a  battery,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fiag-staff ;  and  on  the  beach  near  it  a  few  fishing-boats  are 
occasionally  hauled  up. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  basaltic  bluffs  there  is  a  space  from  250  to  300 
yards  in  length  free  from  outlying  rocks,  but  beyond  this  the  cliffs  gradually 
rise,  trend  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  little  bay,  and  stony  beach  before  the 
village ;  and  the  coast  again  bristles  with  detached  rocks  above  and  under 
water,  which  extend  out  200  yards  from  it. 

A  short  distance  to  seaward  of  these  rocks,  the  church  bearing  N.  31°  W., 
distant  about  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  lie  three  patches  of  sunken  rocks,  on 
which  will  be  foimd  3  and  4  fathoms  water;  they  are  steep-to,  having  18 
fathoms  close  beside  them. 

There  are  no  dangerous  rocks  before  the  stony  beach  in  front  of  the  village, 
but  the  surf  which  usually  plays  upon  it  makes  the  cove  to  the  westward  of 
the  mill  a  preferable  landing-place  generally. 

In  the  parallel  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Bock,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
there  will  be  found  a  depth  of  1 1  fathoms ;  at  half  a  mile  10  fathoms  ;  at  tliree- 
quarters  25  fathoms ;  at  1  mile  30  fathoms ;  at  H  mile  35  to  40  fathoms ; 
and  thence  to  1}  mile  it  deepens  rapidly  to  iJie  edge  of  soundings. 

On  the  west  side  of  Ponta  de  Pesqueiro-alto,  off  the  black  basaltic  bluff, 
and  close  to  the  rocks  that  lie  at  its  western  extremity  will  be  found  1 1  fathoms 
water ;  south-west  of  the  bluff  two-tenths  of  a  mile  7  fathoms,  and  keeping 
on  that  bearing  at  one-quarter  of  a  mile  frt>m  it  10  fathoms ;  at  half  a  mile 
64  fathoms,  rocks ;  and  at  less  than  a  mile  no  bottom  with  200  fathoms. 

In  the  meridian  of  the  same  bluff  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  tmeven,  with  6 
and  7  fathoms  water  close  to  the  breaking  rocks,  which  lie  in  front  of  it  on 
that  bearing ;  at  half  a  mile  off  it  23  fathoms,  and  then  it  falls  suddenly  to 
deep  water,  the  edge  of  soimdings  being  within  1  mile  of  the  shore.  The 
same  kind  of  rocky  uneven  bottom  continues  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
bank  quite  round  the  low  point,  going  off  fiat  in  some  parts  for  about  half  a 
mile,  and  then  dropping  rapidly  to  deep  water. 

In  the  meridian  of  the  church,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frx)m  the  land,  are  12 

/sihomB;  A^half  a  mile  38  fathoms;  at  three-quarters  55  fathoms  ;  and  at  1 

mile  no  bottom  with  200  {athoms:  with  the  church  bearing  north-west,  one- 
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qtuurter  of  a  mile  off  shore  are  1 8  fathoms  just  outside  the  S  and  4  fathom 
patches  above-mentioned ;  at  half  a  mile  23  fathoms ;  at  three-quarters  50 
ftithoms ;  and  at  1  mile  150  fathoms. 

With  the  church  bearing  due  West,  and  continuing  on  its  parallel  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore  will  be  found  10  fathoms ;  at  half  a  mile  14  fatiioms; 
at  three-quarters  20  fathoms ;  at  1  mile  28  fathoms  ;  at  1}  mile  60  fathoms ; 
Ski  H  mile  about  100  fathoms ;  at  one  mile  and  six-tenths  no  bottom  with  200 
&thoms. 

The  best  anchorages  are  on  the  western  side,  between  the  parallels  of  the 
nheo  de  Mulher  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  in  80  to  35  fathoms,  fine  brown 
sand,  about  1  mile  off  shore ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  in  25  to  30  fathoms,   - 
sandy  bottom,  about  half  a  mile  due  East  of  Ponta  de  Casa. 

These  are  the  anchorages  mentioned  by  Tofino,  but  we  cannot  advise  the 
adoption  of  them,  or  of  any  others  the  island  may  afford,  except  as  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

It  has  no  fuel  to  spare,  no  facilities  for  watering,  nor  indeed  anything  to 
offer  which  cannot  be  obtained  more  abundantly  and  conveniently  at  Flores ; 
whilst  from  its  size  and  form  it  affords  little  shelter  from  wind  or  sea. 

The  flood  tide  sets  upon  the  island  N.  30*^  E.,  and  the  ebb  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with  a  velocity  at  springs,  under  ordinary  circmnstances  of  about 
1-^  mile  per  hour ;  and  when  the  movement  of  the  waters  is  in  opposition  to 
a  gale  of  wind  it  occasions  a  very  high  confused  sea  as  it  sweeps  over  the 
rocky  uneven  bottom  at  the  north  and  south  points. 

The  in  tenor  of  the  island  consists  of  a  volcano  which  has  not  been  in 
action  since  the  discovery  of  the  island.  The  crater,  named  Caldeira,  is  a 
deep  oval  basin,  the  edge  or  rim  of  which  is  formed  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava 
of  very  irregular  outline,  covered  with  deep  spungy  moss,  long  coarse  grass, 
and  heather.  It  is  about  7,500  feet  across  from  north  to  south,  4,500  from 
east  to  west,  and  3J  miles  in  circumference.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
Caldeira  is  on  its  south-west  side,  where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  2,548  feet. 
On  the  north  some  part  of  the  ridge  is  about  2,200  feet  high :  the  eastern 
and  western  margins  are  considerably  lower,  in  some  cases  not  exceeding 
1,484  feet 

At  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  on  its  north  side,  there  are  two  small  lagoons 
separated  from  each  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  from  which  a  rocky  point, 
crowned  by  a  hill,  extends  north-east  into  the  eastern  lagoon.  The  western 
one,  which  is  the  largest  piece  of  water,  has  a  very  similar  point  projecting 
into  it  from  the  same  neck  of  land  to  the  westwsu^,  and  is  embellished  by 
three  small  islets  tufted  with  shrubs.  The  surface  of  this  lagoon,  which  is  a 
few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  eastern  one,  is  1,278  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
1,275  feet  below  the  highest  peak  on  the  margin  of  the  Caldeira.  To  the 
southward  of  these  lagoons  there  is  a  space  of  gently  undulating  land,  covered 
with  grass,  on  which  some  cattle  and  sheep  were  pastured.  It  is  drained  by  a 
small  brook  on  the  south-west  side  of  it,  which  conducts  the  waters  in  that 
direction  into  the  western  lagoon  ;  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  small  marsh  and 
two  or  three  little  ponds,  the  waters  of  which  are  led  off  by  a  narrow  artificial 
cutting  into  the  eastern  lagoon,  and  used  as  motive  power  for  three  or  four 
rude  and  very  diminutive  grist  mills. 

On  the  north-western  side  of  the  Caldeira,  some  of  the  parts  sloping  to  the 
south-east  are  cultivated  with  maize  and  potatoes.  The  easiest  access  to  this 
once  fearful,  but  now  tranquil  basin,  is  by  a  path  leading  over  a  gap  in  its 
eastern  margin  where  the  descent  is  gradual. 

The  summit,  even  in  mid-summer,  is  so  freqvxeivW^  cw^"^^^  "^r^&a.  €tfiNA»», 
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that  numerous  small  rills  of  water  were  running  down  the  mountain  in  the 
month  of  August. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  used  for  pasture,  hut  there  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  land  extending  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  of  its  eastern  coast  towards 
the  crater,  that  is  enclosed,  and  laid  out  in  fields  and  gardens.  The  part  so 
occupied  commences  at  the  top  of  the  high  land  immediately  above  the  vil- 
lage, and  terminates  between  Cabeca  Negra  and  Point  N.E.,  about  2^  miles. 

In  this  distance  several  ravines  occur,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  fuel  the 
island  affords  is  obtained  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  upon  their  steep 
side. 

The  comparatively  low  land  which  forms  the  south-west  extremity  of  Corvo, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  added  to  the  original  island  by  some 
after  irruption  of  lava.  It  comprises  between  160  and  170  acres,  divided 
into  fields  by  low  dry  built  stone  walls,  and  is  diligently  cultivated  with  grain, 
flax,  and  potatoes,  and  various  vegetables. 

The  village  of  Corvo  stands  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  south  point,  on 
rising  ground  close  to  the  coast,  and  contains  between  160  and  170  houses, 
generally  built  of  stone  and  thatched ;  though  a  few  are  roofed  with  tiles. 
There  are  no  other  habitations  on  the  island;. and  these  for  the  most  part 
wear  a  dirty  and  uncomfortable  appearance,  rising  above  each  other  in  rows 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  separated  by  filthy  lanes,  the  resort  of  pigs  and 
poultry. 

At  tiie  southern  limit  of  the  village  stands  the  parish  church,  a  small  stone 
building  with  a  square  tower  and  short  spire,  which  being  kept  well  white- 
washed, is  a  good  sea-mark.  About  250  yards,  S.W.  by  W.,  from  the  chiu*ch 
there  is  a  little  rocky  hill  crowned  by  an  antique  horizontal  grist  mill.  The 
church  tower  and  this  mill  ai'e  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  point. 

The  population  of  Corvo,  according  to  the  official  returns  for  1843, 
amounted  to  784  persons, — 383  males  and  401  females.  But  few  supplies 
can  be  obtained  here :  wood  is  too  scarce  for  export,  and  there  are  no  con- 
veniences at  at  all  for  the  supply  of  water." 

PL0BE8. — This  island  is  to  the  southward  of  Corvo,  and  is  about  0  miles 
long  by  5  miles  broad.  It  is  very  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island ;  although  the  highest  hill,  named  Moro  Grande,  is  situ- 
ated nearly  in  its  centre,  and  is  estimated  to  be  3,087  feet  high.  Between 
this  island  and  Corvo  there  is  no  danger,  it  being  deep  water. 

The  north-west  point  of  Flores,  Point  Albemas,  is  270  feet  high,  of  a  red 
colour,  and  slopes  gradually  towards  the  sea ;  to  the  eastward  of  it,  as  far  as 
Point  Delgada,  the  coast  is  entirely  surrounded  with  rocks,  and  affords  no 
anchorage  ;  the  latter  point  is  high  level  land,  projecting  but  little,  and  having 
a  cluster  of  islets  at  its  base,  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  with  clear 
water  aroimd  them.  The  north-east  end  of  Flores  is  named  Point  Ruiva, 
near  to  which  is  the  Islet  of  Azacar,  or  Sugar-loaf,  and  westward  of  it  is 
anchorage  in  25  fathoms,  well  sheltered  from  S.£.  to  S.,  and  thence  to  W.S.W. 
Nearly  3  miles,  S.  }  E.  from  Point  Ruiva  is  Santa  Cruz  Point,  having  the 
small  island  of  Alvaro  Rodriguez  between,  with  anchorage  to  the  S.E.  of  it, 
in  85  or  36  fathoms 

At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Point  Santa  Cruz  is  the  castle, 
near  to  which  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  the  principal  port  of  the 
island.  At  If  mile  from  the  castle  is  Point  Cabeira,  which  is  low  and  rocky 
land,  rising  with  a  gentle  accliv.ty  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  these 
points  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  having  a  beach  and  small  river  at  the  bottom  of 
It  Here  there  is  good  anchorage  in  35  to  40  fi&thoms,  sandy  ground,  well 
ebeJtered  &^m  all  points  between  N.N.E.  by  the  west,  to  S.W.     At  IJ  mile 
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S.W.  i  W.  from  Gabeira  Point  is  Lomba  Point,  between  which  is  a  ba;  where 
a  vessel  may  anchor  in  25  fathoms,  but  it  is  not  bo  well  sheltered  as  that  just 
described,  being  open  to  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Four  miles  fardier 
on  is  Point  Likens,  from  which  a  ridge  of  rocks  extends  to  the  distance  of  1^ 
cable,  S.S.E.  In  the  bay,  on  the  north  side  of  this  point,  is  situated  the  town 
of  L^ens,  having  a  large  church,  that  BBrves  as  a  useful  mark  for  the  coast ; 
the  anchorage  is  iu  35  fathoms,  sandy  ground.  At  2i  miles  S.  i  W.  from 
Lagens  Point  is  a  rock  of  4^  fathoms,  named  Escolar,  which  appears  like  a 
large  flagstone  when  near  it :  the  water  around  it  is  reiy  deep,  as  well  as  the 
chuinel  between  it  and  the  shore.  The  coast  increases  in  height  to  the  west- 
ward of  Lagens  Point,  as  far  as  Bocha  Alta,  to  the  north  of  which  the  land 
is  veiy  lofty,  the  hills  having  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  300  feet 


F1<MW  Isleud,  fiom  Lbe  EscoUr  Sankoi  Rock. 


Between  Bocha  Alta  and  Point  Ilheos,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
there  is  anchoring  ground  in  S6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore.  Point  Ilheos  is  low  and  rocky,  ha\-ing  several  islets  near  its 
base  ;  at  more  than  a  mile  to  the  northward  is  Point  Catarinhas,  diatinguisbed 
also  by  some  small  islets;  and  IJ  mile  farther  is  Point  Bredos,  a  high  sloping 
land,  of  a  whitish  appearance,  near  to  which  ia  an  islet  in  the  form  of  a  column, 
with  others  near  it ;  between  the  la.st  named  point  and  the  former,  there  is 
anchorage  in  20  to  '25  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  Between  Point  Baxio,  or  Shoal 
Point,  which  is  3}  miles  to  the  northward,  and  Point  Bredos,  a  vessel  may 
anchor  in  30  fatlioms,  and  lie  well  sheltered  towards  the  N.N.E.,  East,  and 
South.  Baxio  Point  is  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  Church  of  St.  Pedro, 
or  St.  Peter,  on  its  summit.  Point  Fanaes  lies  21  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direc- 
tion from  Poiut  Boxio,  having  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  of  a  black  colour.  - 
The  bay  between  is  that  of  San  Pedro,  which  has  anchorage  in  34  to  30 
fathoms,  sandy  ground,  and  where  abundance  of  fresh  water  may  easily  be 
procured  from  a  cascade  which  falls  from  the  mountains.  Nearly  N.W.  ]  W. 
from  Point  Fanaes  is  Jlonchique  Islet,  which' is  110  feet  high,  and  separated 
fiy>m  the  shore  by  a  deep  channel,  although  near  the  shore  there  is  a  rock 
named  Ba\io  Raxa ;  farther  on  towards  Albemas  Point,  already  described,  is 
that  of  Maria  Gadelln,  a  high  round  islet,  having  anchorage  W.  i  N.  from  it 
in  30  to  40  fatlioms,  sandy  bottom. 

ThefoUowingremaikson  the  Bay  of  Fanaes  are  by  Mr.  E.May,  of  H.M.S» 
Skylark,  "  At  daylight  we  bore  up  for  the  Bay  of  Fanaes,  and  at  5h.  30m. 
shortened  i^atl  and  sent  a  boat  for  water.  Found  a  great  surf  on  the  beach, 
which  consists  of  large  stones,  none  smaller  than  a  man's  bead.  These  atones 
extend  from  the  beach  two  or  three  boats'  lengths,  making  it  dangerous  for 
boats  to  land. 

The  best  landing  place  is  a  passage  betweoD  a  point  of  rocks  that  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  beach  ;  from  dience  you  may  procure  ■wb.'wct  ^dwi  *.  \wwv\5as\, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  emplojingsiosSicai^'SiM^''-*^'^''^™**''*-^ 
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to  5  tons  per  day  bv  employing  natiyes,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  wind 
between  S.S.E.  and  N.E.  Wifii  any  other  wind,  particularly  if  blowing  hard, 
there  would  be  too  much  surf,  and  iiie  passage  too  narrow  in  such  weather  to 
enter.  This  place  may  be  known  by  a  very  high  and  steep  mountain,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  landing  place,  from  whence  the  Island  Monchique  bears 
N.W.,  1|-  mile.  Between  this  island  and  the  shore  is  a  clear  passage  for 
ships,  but  they  should  borrow  towards  the  rock,  as  a  reef  projects  about  a 
oable*8  length  from  them,  although  there  are  no  hiddefi  dangers  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

At  this  place,  by  the  assistance  of  shore  boats,  about  4  tons  of  water  were 
obtained  in  10  hours.  The  place  aboimds  in  poultry,  sheep,  pigs,  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  and  eggs,  all  very  cheap,  and  were  finely  exchanged,  by  the 
natives,  for  old  clothes.  Those  who  came  off -to  the  ship  were  well  dressed, 
clean,  healthy  people.  The  shore  of  the  island  is  bold,  and  may  be  approached 
to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When  leaving  Fanaes,  I  would  re- 
conmiend  vessels  to  run  due  West,  for  2  or  3  miles,  to  get  clear  of  the  high 
land  to  the  northward  of  the  landing  place,  by  which  they  would  avoid  being 
becalmed  under  this  land  when  the  wind  is  from  N.E.  to  S.E.,  and  would  be 
enabled  to  run  clear  of  the  island.  The  Island  of  Oorvo  has  also  a  bold  shore, 
and  can  be  seen  off  deck  55  miles  distant,  as  was  proved  by  us  the  day  after 
leaving  the  island,  both  by  log  and  observation." 

FATAL. — This  island  is  about  7^  miles  in  extent,  and  is  very  mountainous, 
its  interior  consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  volcano  3351  feet  above  the  sea; 
there  are  also  other  hills  scattered  over  its  surface,  many  of  which  are  more 
than  1000  feet  high.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are  wheat,  maize, 
and  wine ;  but  the  latter  is  only  in  small  quantities.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants are  estimated  as  under  20,000. 

The  chief  town  of  the  island  is  Horta,  which  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  island,  where  stands  the  hennitage  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Guia,  to 
the  west  of  which  is  the  small  sandy  cove  of  Port  Pim,  in  which  small  vessels 
often  load  and  discharge  in  fine  weather,  as  it  is  well  sheltered,  except  from 
the  S.W.  direction.  At  If  mile  N.E.  i  E.  fi'om  La  Guia,  is  the  noithem 
point  of  Horta  Bay,  named  Espalamaca ;  and  there  commences  a  beach  of 
black  sand,  which  terminates  at  Mount  Queimada.  Horta  is  distinguished 
by  two  remarkable  buildings,  which  bear  in  a  line  nearly  N.N.W. ;  one  of 
them  is  named  the  Company's  College,  and  stands  near  the  sea  side ;  the 
other,  the  Carmelite  Convent,  is  situate  in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The 
safest  anchorage  here  is  to  bring  the  former  building  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  the  latter,  with  Point  Joao  Diaz  (hereafter  noticed)  open  a  little  to  the 
light  of  Point  Elspalamaca ;  you  will  then  be  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  the  town,  in  35  to  40  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand.  The  more  general 
anchorage,  however,  in  fine  weather,  is  nearer  the  town,  in  25  fathoms,  with 
the  buildings  in  the  same  direction ;  or  for  smaller  vessels  farther  in,  to  20, 
18,  16,  and  15  fathoms.  This  anchorage,  although  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
Azores,  is,  notwithstanding,  much  exposed  both  from  the  North  to  N.E.,  and 
S.E.  to  S.W.,  and  winds  frbm  those  quarters  are  often  frequent  in  winter ; 
that  from  the  S.E.  blows  right  in,  and  is  often  destructive,  it  is  therefore  ad- 
visable to  be  always  ready  for  a  start  when  occasion  requires. 

There  is  a  shoal  of  4  fathoms,  lying  nearly  in  mid-channel,  between  Fayal 
and  Pico,  which  extends  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  about  20  fathoms,  and 
is  about  10  fathoms  broad;  it  lies  with  the  college  and  convent  in  one, 
Point  Espalamaca  bearing  N.  by  E.,  and  La  Guia  Hermitage  N.W.  J  N. 
Vessels  coming  from  the  S.W.  sail  between  it  and  the  latter,  or  should  cir- 
camstBDces  require  it,  the  channel  to  the  eastward,  or  between  the  shoal  and 
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Keo,  is  equalljr  tate.  In  ^tprauhiag  fhe  road  from  &e  S.W.,  should  the 
vind  be  dying  away  from  the  eutwud,  and  you  intend  to  tack  to  gain  the 
anchorage,  keep  within  1^  mile  towards  Pico,  for  farther  out  the  l»ttom  ii 
rocky  and  will  prevent  your  anchoring,  should  you  require  to  do  bo  ;  you  will* 
also  thus  be  free  of  the  variable  eddy  winda  and  calms,  caused  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

Espalamaca  is  a  high  sloping  point,  having  a  small  round  front,  with  ■ 
vigia,  or  look-out,  on  its  summit ;  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward, is  Point  Joao  Diaz,  which  is  low,  black,  and  rocky,  with  some  rocka  at 
its  flxtremity  ;  the  coast  between  is  indented,  and  has  a  beach  with  a  chnrch 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  vessels  from  Port  Uagdalena,  on  the  opposite  sido, 
aometimes  take  shelter  during  nolent  gales  from  the  southward.  About  si 
miles,  N.£.  by  N.,  from  Joao  Diaz  is  the  N.£.  point  of  Fayal,  named  Bibei- 
rinha,  which  ia  high  and  sloping,  forming  a  round  frtint  of  half  a  mile  ;  at  ita 
extremity  there  is  a  low  point  with  three  small  islets  ;  the  coast  between  Joao 
Diaz  and  Ribeirinha  forms  a  slender  bay ;  the  land  is  high  and  oblique,  and 
presents,  near  the  middle,  a  remarkable  slope  of  a  red  colour,  which  may  ba 
seen  from  the  mid -channel  shoal. 

The  northern  point  of  Fayal  is  named  Cedroa  Point,  and  presents  a  high 
doping  appearance.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island  are  the  Gapellinhas,  two 
islets  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  naiTOw  channel,  throt^h  which  fishing- 
boats  may  pass  in  fine  weather.  The  B.W.  extremity  of  Fayal  is  Point  Gas- 
telho  Bicmco,  which  appears  like  an  island  at  a  distance,  being  sloped  on  all 
sides;  the  coast  hereabout  is  roclcy  to  Santa  Catalina,  which  is  a  low  blaok 
point,  having  a  hermitage  on  it ;  between  it  and  Quia  Point,  distant  &)  miles, 
is  the  cove  of  Feteiras,  where  there  is  a  small  village  and  several  islets. 

With  respect  to  Fayal  it  may  farther  be  observed,  that,  although  the  peak 
on  the  adjacent  island  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  may  be  seen,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  yet,  it  is  not  always  to  ba 
depend  d  upon,  being  hidden  for  days  successively,  in  cloudy  weather. 

nco. — This  island  is  about  ii6  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  8 
miles  broad  at  ita  widest  part,  where  is  situated  the  peak  from  which  it  de> 
rives  its  name.  The  island  is  volcanic,  as  are  all  the  islands  of  the  Azores 
group,  and  over  its  surface  are  scattered  many  extinct  volcanos  ;  but  princi- 
pally in  its  eastern  division.  The  peak  from  whatever  point  viewed  baa  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  its  height,  according  to  the  last  £nghsh  survey  ia 
7,613  feet.  It  can  be  seen  Hi  or  Hb  leagues  off;  but  is  frequently  so  obscure 
ed  by  clouds,  as  not  to  be  seen  at  any  considerable  distance. 

Little  grain  is  produced  on  the  island,  the  soil  being  stony,  so  that  moat 
of  the  wheat  and  maize,  for  consumption,  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
islands.    Wine  is  the  staple  commodity,  and  is  reputed  the  best  in  tha 
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Azores ;  this,  with  brandy,  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
island  contains  numerous,  and  excellent  cattle ;  with  abundance  of  fruit  and 
timber. 

The  south-west  and  west  coasts  of  Pico  are  rocky,  and  distinguished  by 
several  rocky  islets  ;  towards  the  N.W.  extremity  are  the  Magdalena  Islands, 
surrounded  by  rocks,  with  6  to  8  fathoms  water  near  them  ;  here  there  is  a 
small  port  and  town,  where  the  chief  business  between  the  island  and  Fayal 
is  carried  on.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  is  Baixio  Grande  Point,  from  whence 
breakers  extend  nearly  a  league  in  a  gale  ;  from  this  point,  to  the  east  end  of 
the  island,  the  coast  is  so  rugged  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  Ponta  da  Ilha 
is  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  ;  it  is  low  and  sloping,  having  a  ridge  ex- 
tending to  the  eastward  nearly  a  cable's  length :  from  hence  to  the  westward, 
the  coast  continues  rocky  to  Point  Arrife,  which  is  distant  nearly  10  miles ; 
U^  miles  farther  is  the  town  and  lagoon  of  Lagens,  which  are  joined  to  the 
sea  by  means  of  a  bar,  over  which  coasters  pass  at  high  water.  Five  miles 
and  a  half  from  Lagens  is  Point  Catalina ;  N.E.  of  which  there  is  a  place  of 
shelter  for  fishermen. 

SAN  JOBGE  OR  ST.  GEORGE.— This  is  a  Idfig  narrow  island  lying  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Pico,  about  10  miles.  It  is  nearly  30  miles  in  length, 
while  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  2i  miles.  Over  its  surface  are 
many  extinct  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  nearly  3,000  feet  high. 

The  highest  mountain  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  3498 
feet  high ;  its  name  is  Pico  da  Esperanza.  Wood  and  fresh  water  can  be 
obtained  here,  and  supplies  of  almost  every  description  in  abundance. 

The  western  point  of  the  island.  Point  Bosales,  is  of  moderate  height,  and 
has  two  pyramidal  rocks  off  it,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  point,  and  the  other 
half  a  mUe  S.W.  from  it ;  some  other  islets  lie  interspersed  about  it,  and  a 
rocky  shoal  of  7  fathoms  is  said  to  lie  S.W.  of  the  same  point.  From 
hence  the  coast  trends  S.E.  by  S.  to  the  Morro  Grande,  or  High  Hill,  situate 
near  the  town  of  Vellas,  which  has  a  port  well  sheltered  for  small  vessels  ; 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Morro  there  is  an  indent  of  the  coast,  which  has  some- 
times been  taken  for  the  port,  and  has,  in  consequence,  proved  fatal  to  many ; 
when  here  the  bottom  is  all  rocky,  and  a  vessel  once  in  cannot  leave,  without 
a  change  of  wind. 

Point  la  Queimaida  is  alow  point  with  a  small  castle,  distant  about  H 
mile  from  the  Morro  Grande,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  vigia,  or  look-out, 
on  its  summit ;  between  the  two  points  is  tiie  port  of  Vellas,  which,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  is  well  sheltered  from  most  winds.  The  town  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  has  a  small  mole  on  the  S.E.  side,  within 
which  are  3  fathoms  rocky  ground ;  the  common  anchorage  is  therefore  in  9 
&thom8,  sandy  bottom,  south  of  the  mole,  moored  with  two  anchors  N.W. 
and  S.E.  To  the  eastward  of  Queimaida  Point  the  coast  continues  low  and 
rocky  all  the  way  to  Point  Pontinha,  the  south  extremity  of  the  island  ;  in 
the  interval  between,  about  4  leagues  from  Vellas,  is  the  point  and  town  of 
Calheta,  where  a  high  mountain  rises,  and  indeed  the  land  in  the  interior  is 
generally  of  moderate  height,  although  the  coast  is  low.  The  easternmost 
point  of  the  island  is  named  Topo,  around  which,  as  well  as  the  islet  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  are  numerous  rocks. 

From  Point  Topo,  along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  to  Point  del  Norte 
Grande,  the  coast  presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  has  a  low,  regular  ap- 
pearance ;  from  the  latter  point,  however,  to  that  of  Bosales  it  is  more  rugged 
and  barren. 

GBACJOBA, — This  island  is  about  8^  miles  in  extent;  but,   although   so 
Jmuted,  it  produces  barley,  wheat,  maize,  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  great 
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abundance.  Its  highest  moiintain,  named  Caldeira,  is  1340  in  height,  and 
is  situated  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  island.  The  chief  town  of  the  island, 
Santa  Oruz>  is  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  has  near  it  three  small  hills, 
which  are  good  marks  for  this  side  of  the  island. 

When  approaching  Graciosa  from  the  south-westward  the  mountains  ap- 
pear isolated,  particidarly  those  over  Garapacho  and  Branea  Points,  which  are 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  seaward- 
Point  Garapacho  is  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island ;  it  is  of  moderate  height,' 
and  has  several  rooks  about  it,  particularly  one  at  two  cables*  length  off, 
nameS  Baxo.  This  rock  is  of  small  extent,  and  has  a  depth  of  14  to  18 
fftthoms  between  it  and  the  shore,  through  which  vessels  may  pass,  but 
it  is  not  recommended,  the  safest  passage  being  to  the  eastwaini  of  the 
rock. 

At  li  mile  N.E.  }  N.  from  Point  Garapacho  is  Fanais  Point,  which  is 
moderately  elevated,  and  has  two  rocks  at  its  foot  above  the  water.  From 
hence  to  Point  Negra,  the  north  point  of  Praya  Bay,  the  distance  is  about  1^ 
mile  ;  this  point  is  low  and  rounded,  and  its  cliffs  are  but  of  moderate  height 
Praya  Bay  is  but  a  slight  indention  of  the  coast,  and  is  rocky  in  eveiy  part, 
excepting  immediately  before  the  village,  where  there  is  a  sandy  strand.  Be- 
hind the  village  is  a  stream  of  lava  which  has  descended  from  the  mountains 
in  former  times.     In  this  bay  the  soundings  are  from  7  to  10  fathoms. 

At  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Praya  is  the  small  islet  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  It  is  of  but  moderate  hei^t, 
being  highest  at  its  north-east  end.  When  passing  between  the  island  and 
the  shore,  keep  Fanais  PoiiA  in  one  with  Ponta  de  TEste,  and  it  will  cany 
you  through  in  mid-channel. 

From  Point  Negra  to  Point  Santa  Gatharina  the  coast  runs  to  the  north- 
ward about  If  mile,  and  is  veiy  regular  and  steep.  At  half  a  mile  beyond 
this  latter  point  is  Point  Ferreira  or  Josef  Ferrer,  which  is  low,  and  has  a 
dangerous  bank  extending  from  it  to  the  north-eastward  about  one-third  of  a 
mile,  some  parts  of  which  are  above  the  water ;  outside  this  bank  the  depths 
are  7  to  15  fathoms.  Immediately  round  Point  Ferreira  on  the  west  side  is 
the  village  of  Santa  Gruz. 

The  village  of  Santa  Gruz  is  built  in  a  small  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  It  is  of  some  considerable  extent,  but  its  anchorage  is  not  frequented, 
being  too  much  exposed  to  the  northwar<f.  The  best  anchorage  about  the  island 
is  with  the  Islet  Baxo,  near  the  S.E.  point,  in  a  line  with  the  westernmost 
part  of  Praya  Isle,  or,  rather  a  little  open  ;  this  is  off  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  great  slope  of  land,  extending  toward  Point  Ferreira.  The  depths  are 
from  30  to  40  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  but  the  shelter  is  only  from  South  by 
the  west  to  nearly  North,  it  being  exposed  in  all  other  directions. 

From  Point  Ferreira  the  coast  runs  to  the  N.W.  about  H  mile  to  Point 
Vermelha,  which  is  sun-oimded  by  rocks ;  from  hence  it  follows  nearly  the 
same  direction  and  distance  to  Point  Pico  Negro,  the  north  point  of  the  island. 
This  point  is  high,  oblique,  and  of  nearly  a  black  colour,  and  has  some  rocky 
islets  off  it.  The  coast  hence  to  the  south-westward  to  Pta  de  Fozo  do  Porto 
continues  high  and  rocky,  and  has  some  dangers  off  it  at  a  short  distance. 
From  this  point,  which  is  the  western  point  of  the  island,  the  coast  runs  half 
a  mile  to  Point  Jorge  Gomez,  and  is  of  moderate  height,  but  the  latter  is  low 
and  rocky,  and  has  a  brook  near  it :  while  over  it  is  Mount  Vennelha  of  a 
conical  shape,  and  being  of  considerable  height,  is  easily  lecognised  from  sea- 
ward. From  Point  Gomez  to  Point  Branca  the  3oast  is  high  and  steeps  and 
runs  to  the  south-eastward  about  3  miles  ;  about  Toxd-vtv^  S&\kv^  «wnsJ^^«^»s^ 
of  Esperanza.     Near  Point  Branea  is  Mount  "Pe^o  ^^\s?^^a^  ^^\sn^««^ 
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mountain  in  the  island,  ^rhich  is  estimated  to  be  1378  feet  abore  the  sea 
leveL 

At  d  miles  S.E.  i  S.  from  Point  Branca  is  Point  Fogo  ;  the  coast  between 
bends  inwards  and  forms  a  bay  the  shores  of  which  are  bordered  with  rocks. 
One  of  the  rocks  being  larger  than  the  other  is  named  Forte  Islet,  and  near 
h  is  the  landing  place.     Near  Point  Fogo  is  the  village  of  La  Luz. 

At  Point  Fogo  there  is  a  stream  of  water.  From  hence  the  coast  trends 
to  the  E.S.E.  i  S.  about  2^  miles  to  Point  Oarapacho,  and  is  high  and  steep. 

The  bank  of  soundings  surrounding  Graciosa,  extends  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island  about  d  miles  off;  but  on  the  north-west  and  west  sides  its  extent 
18  about  Si  or  4  miles.  It  in  general  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  and  shells, 
and  the  depth  is  more  regular  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

TEBCEIBA. — This  is  considered  the  principal  island  of  the  Azores,  as  it  is 
the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
The  chief  town  of  the  island  is  Angra,  on  the  south  coast,  where  there  is  good 
shelter  from  all  points,  but  from  S.S.W.  by  south  to  East 

Terceirais  about  IQ^  miles  in  extent,  from  east  to  west,  and  0  miles  broad. 
Its  form  is  that  of  an  ellipse.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  com,  wine,  and  frnits ;  the  pasturage  for  cattle  is  also  good,  and 
wood  and  water  can.be  obtained  in  plenty.  Along  its  shores  fish  are  plenti- 
ful, and  of  good  quality.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  ^9,000. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  are  in  general  high  and  steep,  so  that  the  interior 
is  accessible  at  only  a  few  places,  and  these  are  frequently  defended  by  bat- 
teries and  fortifications.  The  interior  is  very  lifty,  some  of  the  mountains 
being  over  2000  feet,  while  the  Caldeira  de  Sta.  Barbara,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  is  estimated  to  be  3500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  island  is 
eminently  volcanic,  and  scattered  over  its  surface  in  almost  every  direction, 
are  beds  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  from  the  mountains  during  periods  of 
convulsion.  The  western  side  of  the  island  is  higher  than  the  eastern,  and 
Hie  Caldeira  de  Sta.  Barbara  may  be  frequently  recognised  by  a  great  break 
on  its  eastern  side,  which  is  seen  fr^m  seaward  at  a  short  distance,  or  from 
the  N.E. 

Amora. — ^This  town  is  easily  recognised  by  Mount  Brazil,  a  rocky  peninsula, 
sheltering  the  bay  from  the  westwu^  which  is  a  steep  hill,  forked  at  the  sum- 
mit, having  an  elevation  of  556  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  are  two  lakes ;  also  a  tower ;  and  at  its  foot  are  the  strong 
forts  of  San  Juan  and  San  Antonio,  which  are  a  great  defence  to  tlie  town. 
On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  bay  is  also  a  fort,  named  San  Sebastian.  All  these 
objects  will  serve  to  point  out  the  situation  of  the  bay ;  but  it  may  be  still  farther 
known  by  the  Cabras,  or  Goat  Islands,  which  lie  about  4  miles  to  the  S.E. 
by  E.  of  the  mount  These  are  two  rocky  islets,  the  eastern  one  of  which 
is  higher  and  larger  than  the  other,  being  about  480  feet  high ;  they  are 
separated  from  the  shore  by  a  channel  about  6^  cables*  wide,  in  which  are  1 5 
to  20  fathoms  water,  and  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  passage,  in  which  are 
about  7  fathoms.  The  larger  island  is  accessible  only  on  its  north  side, 
being  steep  to  the  south  and  west ;  and  when  seen  from  the  southwai*d  or 
westward  it  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  wedge.  Close-to  all 
round  these  rocks  is  deep  water  of  8  to  30  fathoms. 

Nearly  2  miles  S.S.E.  i  E.  from  the  Cabras  Bocks,  are  the  Frades  Islets, 

two  dangerous  islets,  the  highest  of  which  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  has 

many  heads,  which,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  islets.     From  tjie  S.E.  side  of 

tbaai,  B  shaa)  extends  about  a  cable's  length,  over  which  the  sea  breaks.     In 

^^  Immediate  vicinity  of  these  rocks  there  are  soundings  of  10  to  50  fathoms, 
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And  between  them  and  the  Cabras  are  60  to  80  fiithomB»  giwrellj  bottom 
and  clear  ground. 

About  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  H  niile  from  the  Frades  is  a  rocky  patch  of  38 
fathoms,  which  lies  with  the  Pico  de  las  Contiendas,  bearing  N.  1 1^  W. 
(true),  and  the  larger  Cabras  Islet  W.  18^  N.  (true).  To  avoid  it  bring  the 
south  end  of  Cabras  in  one  with  the  south  extremity  of  Mount  Brazil,  and 
you  will  pass  it  to  the  northward. 

In  the  anchorage  of  Angra  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  a  depth  of  water 
of  9  to  20  fathoms.  It  is  said  that  ships  should  moor  in  a  line  with  the  forts 
of  Antonio  and  St.  Sebastian ;  this  is  necessaiy  as  the  anchorage  is  open  to 
all  winds,  from  S.S.W.  by  the  south  to  East,  and  therefore  unsafe  when  it 
blows  from  those  quarters,  particularly  from  the  S.W.,  which  causes  a  tr6> 
mendous  swell.  Larger  ships  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Brazil  in  80 
to  40  fathoms,  sandy  bottom ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  always  ready  to  start 
in  case  of  necessity. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  fort  of  St  Sebastian  is  a  sandy  beach,  named 
Puerta  da  Pipas,  which  is  a  place  of  shelter  for  small  craft,  in  case  they 
should  be  prevented  by  sea  from  landing  at  the  mole. 

Vessels  approaching  the  Bay  of  Angra  from  the  S.W.,  South,  or  S.E., 
should  steer  directly  for  Mount  Brazil ;  and,  with  adverse  winds,  may  tack 
boldly  without  the  bay,  as  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  up  to  the  shore :  • 
calm,  however,  is  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  currents  are  strong  and  variable ;  we 
would  not  therefore  recommend  too  near  an  approach  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  an  iron-bound  coast,  and  a  ship  (hriven  on  it  would  be  placed 
in  extreme  hazard.* 

From  the  Bay  of  Angra  the  coast  runs  to  the  E.S.E.,  about  6^  miles,  to 
Point  Contiendos,  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  high  and  bold 
with  deep  water  a  short  distance  off.  This  point  is  remarkable,  being  low 
and  projecting  somewhat  into  the  sea,  and  has  on  its  summit  three  hills,  the 
western  one  of  which,  is  named  Pico  da  Mina,  and  the  eastern  one  Pico  de 
las  Gontiendas  ;  both  these  are  of  equal  height  (403  feet),  and  serve  as  good 
marks  by  which  to  recognise  the  point 

At  about  one-third  of  a  mile  north  of  Point  Gontiendas  is  Point  Mina, 
having  off  it  4  islets  close  to  the  shore ;  and  8^  miles  north  of  this  is  Point 
San  Jorge,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  and  surmounted  by  a  battery.  On  the 
summit  of  Point  San  Jorge  is  the  Pico  do  Gapito,  487  feet  high ;  and  9 
miles  south  of  it  is  a  small  place,  named  Novo,  where  boats  may  land. 

Praya  Bay. — To  the  northward  df  Point  San  Jorge,  about  2  miles,  is  Mai- 
merendo  Point,  which  is  high,  rocky,  and  steep,  and  has  at  its  foot  some 
breakers,  and  a  rock  which  covers  with  the  tide.  Between  these  points  is  the 
Bay  of  Praya,  which  is  considered  to  contain  the  best  and  safest  anchorage 
in  the  Azores,  its  only  disadvantage  being  that  it  is  open  to  easterly  winds. 
The  extent  of  the  bay  is  about  2  miles,  and  at  its  head  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous town,  which  is  well  defended  by  batteries.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are 
low  and  sandy,  and  the  soundings  average  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  on  a  bot- 
tom of  sand,  shoaling  gradually  as  you  approach  the  town. 


*  In  1851,  notice  was  giren,  that  a  white  triangular  flag  would  be  hoisted  at  the  battery  on  Point 
Saa  Antonio,  Moout  Brazil,  whenever  it  is  considered  imprudent  for  Tesaels  to  anchor.  Should  n 
Teasel  not  pav  attention  to  tnis  signal,  the  commander  of  the  battery  is  authorised  to  lire  with  blank 
cartridge,%hich  will  be  repeated  at  reasonable  intenrals,  in  case  no  attention  is  paid  to  it ,  the  eiqtnue 
of  such  to  be  borne  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  In  the  event  of  necessity  compelling  you  to  ton.  TBte. 
the  port  in  order  to  beach,  or  diould  anv  untoward  cireumttaDoe^  ox  ^a»uftjei\»n^\sdH^s^asGiSi.^s^^^Ma^ 
then  the  national  colours  must  be  hoittea  in  ihfi  ngipngjuY^eki  inSli>aft  %^gQA^^at^^AM&^G&.tffR&r 
muidnoikf£i9. 
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A  good  mark  for  approaching  the  hay,  when  at  a  great  distance  off,  and 
the  high  lands  are  not  hidden  hy  the  clouds,  is  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
interior,  named  Pico  Norte  and  1  ico  Agudo,  which  are  of  the  respective  ele- 
vations of  2685  and  $2650  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  part 
of  this  chain  is  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  hay,  and  hears  from  it  ahout 
W.N.W.  i  N. 

The  best  anchorage  in  Praya  Bay  is  with  Point  Malmerendo  in  one  with 
Cameiros  Island,  situated  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  point.  Here 
you  will  be  in  about  20  fathoms,  and  may  ride  with  the  two  towns  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  in  one ;  or  east  of  the  steeple  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  town,  with  the  town  bearing  about  N.W.  In  fine  weather, 
from  June  to  September,  you  may  anchor  still  nearer  the  town,  in  8  to  10 
fathoms,  as  winds  are  not  then  so  sti*ong,  and  blow  generally  fi*om  the  west- 
ward. When  landing,  it  is  not  recommended  to  attempt  it  in  the  south  part 
of  the  bay,  because  a  bank  lines  the  shore,  and  would  put  you  to  gi*eat  incon- 
yenience ;  the  best  landing  place  is  consequently  at  the  town. 

At  Port  Praya  it  is  high  water  at  about  12h.  d5m.  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change,  with  a  rise  of  tide  of  about  4  feet  Here  refreshments  of  every  de- 
scription can  be  obtained,  and  wood  and  water  in  plenty. 

Upon  the  parallel  of  Praya  Bay  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  outwards 
about  7  miles.  In  a  depth  of  226  fathoms,  which  will  be  found  at  this  dis- 
tance, the  ground  is  generally  of  rock,  but  these  soundings  are  not  maintained 
long,  as  the  depth  immediately  decreases  to  00  fathoms,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  bottom  is  generally  of  sand, 
although  occasionally  rocky  ground  is  met  with ;  and  the  depth  at  3  miles 
from  the  town  is  70  fathoms;  at  1^  mile  35  fathoms;  and  at  1  mile  20 
&thoms. 

At  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  Malmerendo  Point  is  a  small  islet  62  feet 
high,  named  Cameiros,  which  is  very  steep,  and  separated  from  the  shore  by 
a  channel  half  a  mile  wide,  in  which  are  soundings  of  17  to  20  fathoms. 
Ships  may  pass  through  this  passage  as  there  is  no  danger  except  a  small 
rock  a  litUe  north  of  Point  Cameiros,  and  very  near  the  coast 

The  North  and  West  Coasts  oi  Terceira  being  steep  and  quite  inaccessible, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  description  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no 
place  of  shelter  or  anchorage,  and  that  generally  deep  water  is  fomid  close  to 
the  shores.  At  nearly  2  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Point  Serreta,  the  west  point 
of  the  island,  are  two  patches  of  4j  fathoms,  with  15  to  30  fathoms  close  to 
them,  deepening  rapidly  to  80  and  100  fatlioms.  They  lie  with  Point  Ser- 
reta  in  one  with  the  middle  of  the  summit  of  the  Caldeira  de  Santa  Barbara, 
and  you  will  have  passed  them  to  the  southward  when  Pico  Nigrao  is  in  one 
with  the  extremity  of  the  pohit ;  and  to  the  northward,  when  the  same  hill  is 
in  one  with  Negri ta  Point,  or  with  the  middle  of  the  summit  of  Caldeira. 
Between  these  patches  and  the  shore  there  is  a  good  channel  of  30  to  60 
•    fjEkthoms  water,  but  it  is  safer  always  to  pass  outside. 

Betweet  Terceira  and  San  Miguel  a  rock  was  reported  in  1850,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  discover  it,  but  without  success,  no  bottom  having  been 
found  at  the  depths  of  200  and  300  fathoms. 

BAN  MIGUEL,  OR  ST.  MICHAEL.— This  island,  although  not  the  seat  of 
government,  yet  is  the  most  important,  commercially,  of  any  of  the  Azores 
group  of  islands.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  by  7^  miles  wide,  in  its  broadest 
part,  which  is  at  its  eastern  end,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  roimded  form,  the 
bend  being  to  the  southward. 

Tlie  chief  towD,  Ponia  Delgada,  is  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  bay  on  the 
si?ii^  side  of  the  island,  and  is  situated  in  lat  ^V  45'  N.,  and  long.  35**  40' 
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W.     It  is  not  very  extensive,  but  possesses  some  good  public  buildings,  and 
many  conveniences  for  shipping. 

There  is  a  mole  for  the  protection  of  small  vessels,  and  it  has  lately  been 
proposed  to  build  some  docks,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  but  whether  the  idea 
will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen,  as  the  private  capitalists  of  the  island 
did  not  seem  willing  to  encourage  it. 

San  Miguel  is  undoubtedly  volcanic,  and  presents  a  great  variety  of  appear- 
ances as  it  is  passed  from  east  to  west.  The  east  end  rises  from  a  bluff  sea- 
cliff  of  between  1200  and  1400  feet  elevation  to  a  lofty  inland  peak,  from 
which  a  central  range,  varying  in  height  between  2000  and  2600  feet,  runs  to 
the  westward,  terminating  in  the  Serra  da  Agoa  de  Pao,  3070  above  the  sea. 
The  sea-coast  gradually  declines  in  approaching  the  east  point,  where  it  is  not 
more  than  about  100  feet  high.  The  part  next  seen  is  lower,  and  its  outline, 
as  presented  by  the  summits  of  numerous  volcanic  monticules  of  about  1800 
feet  elevation,  is  united  in  a  central  ridge  more  indulating ;  the  western  ex- 
tremity being  marked  by  the  conspicuous  Serra  Gorda,  1570  feet  above  the 
sea ;  its  shores  on  both  sides  are  low,  broken,  and  rocky.  Of  the  remaining 
part  the  aspect  is  that  of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  irregularly  cut  off,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1800  feet,  and  falling  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  sides  to  a  perpen- 
dicular coast  of  between  300  and  800  feet  high.  The  outline  is  varied  by  the 
intervention  of  peaks,  thrown  up  on  the  summit  and  flanks,  and  round  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  an 
undergrowth  of  heaths,  cedar,  laurel,  laurestinus,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs 
which  give  the  mountains  an  exceedingly  rich  and  wooded  appearance,  not- 
withstanding the  inroads  of  cultivation  and  the  more  destructive  demand  for 
friel.  Like  all  volcanic  countries,  the  face  of  the  island  is  imeven  and  irregu- 
lar, being  deeply  excavated  by  numerous  ravines,  and  roughened  by  streams 
of  semi-vitri£ed  and  scoriaceous  lava  that  resist  all  atmospheric  influences  and 
repel  vegetation.  Heavy  rains  falling  on  the  mountains  afford  a  constant 
supply  of  water  to  four  lakes  at  the  bottom  of  extinct  craters  or  subsidences,  and 
a  number  of  minor  reservoirs,  and  through  them  to  small  streams  rapidly 
running  down  on  all  sides  into  the  sea. 

The  rich  level  country  of  the  island  is  well  adapated  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  beans,  or  callivances.  The  vine  and  orange  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  lava  districts,  and  yield  abundance  of  fruit.  The  lava  in  the 
south-eastern  region  of  the  island  is  generally  understood  to  be  older,  softer 
and  to  become  more  speedily  fertile  than  that  of  the  north-western  region ; 
and  this  latter  preserves  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  to  be,  in  several  places, 
incapable  of  yielding  to  the  industry  of  man.  The  surface  in  the  intermediate 
parts,  between  the  volcanic  lands  and  the  level  country  displays  volcanic  sand, 
metallic  slag,  pumice-stone,  &c. 

The  wild  animals  peculiar  to  the  island  are  the  rabbit,  ferret,  weasel,  rat, 
mouse,  and  bat;  to  which  may  be  added  the  frog,  which  was  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  landed  proprietor,  and  now  inhabits  every  pool.  The  fish 
are  mostly  the  same  as  those  of  Madeira.  The  birds  permanently  belonging 
to  the  island  are  the  buzzard,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  "  Accres,"  little 
owl  (striz  paserinnjy  starling,  blackbird,  chaffinch,  mountain  finch,  canary 
finch,  yellow  wagtail  redbreast,  black  cap,  willow  wren,  golden-crested  wren, 
wood-pigeon,  rock  pigeon,  red-legged  partridge,  quail  sanderling,  green  sand- 
piper, sandwich  tern,  herring-guU,  common  gull,  and  stormy  petrel.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  of  which  some  'are  rare,  others  common,  the  following  ar^  <^^ 
casional  visitants; — the  swallow,  eagle-owl,  Taveu^  ctqtw,  ^v^^  ^^iQ&^<S««t^ 
hoopoe,  bullfinch,  golddnch^  heron,  crane,  bit^tn,  «5ooT^a^>  ^s^cs:^^'^^ -» "^^^^=^'' 
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eock,  snipe,  kingfisher,  water-rail,  coot,  puffin,  wild  swan,  widgeon,  and 
teal. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable  both  in  heat  and  humidity,  it  is  of  the 
most  temperate  kind,  and  the  changes  do  not  materially  affect  health,  per* 
sonal  comfort,  or  the  operations  of  out-door  business.  As  in  summer  it  is 
seldom  that  clouds  do  not  float  in  the  atmosphere  to  offer  an  occasional  mifl- 
gation  of  the  sun's  heat,  so  in  winter  there  are  few  days  when  this  is  not  felt, 
and  during  the  whole  year  there  is  not  one  of  necessary  total  suspension  of 
agricultural  labour. 

Of  the  winds  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  regular  characteristic  except  a 
prevalence  at  times  fi-om  the  N.E.  or  N.W.,  and  the  ordinary  change  from  a 
S.W.  gale  to  a  moderate  N.W.  breeze.  The  latter  circumstance  is  well  known 
to  mariners  of  the  trade,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  them  in  returning  to  port 
after  having  been  compelled  to  go  to  sea  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  seaward 
During  the  five  years,  from  1839  to  1844,  there  was  a  mean  number  of  9  calm 
days,  and  the  following  number,  omitting  fractions,  of  each  wind  : — N.  27  ; 
N.E.  110;  E.  20;  S.E.  40;  S.  17;  S.W.  51;  W.  20;  N.W.  71;  indicating 
that  the  island  is  removed  from  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  westerly  winds 
generally  prevail,  and  has  a  preponderance  in  the  ratio  of  37  to  26  of  north- 
erly and  easterly  over  those  from  other  points  of  the  compass.  Storms  are 
not  firequent  or  generally  of  long  duration,  but  they  are  heavy  while  they  last.  . 
They  have  been  found  by  observations,  carefully  registered  on  five  of  the  islands, 
to  possess  a  decidedly  rotatory  character  (interfered  with,  however,  by  the 
great  altitude  of  Pico),  but  not  a  regular  course  of  progression.  Some  tend 
to  the  S.E.,  others  to  the  N.E. ;  none  appear  to  pass  to  the  westward  or  to 
range  from  due  E.  more  than  between  N.N.E.,  S.S.E.,  and  S.W.  gales,  the 
most  formidable  in  an  open  port  of  southern  exposure,  shift  as  has  been  stated, 
generally  to  the  N.W.,  and  moderate  at  that  point,  proving  that  they  have  a 
south-easterly  course,  their  centres  passing  to  the  northward  of  the  island. 
With  respect  to  the  mean  force  of  winds,  it  appears  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — ^N.  and  E.  less  than  four  of  the  table  of  forces  used  in  the  Royal  Navy ; 
W.  4;  N.E.  and  S.E.  more  than  4 ;  S.  and  N.W.  4i ;  S.W.  nearly  5.  Of 
the  summer  months  the  average  force  is  little  more  than  3;  of  the 
winter  imder  5^.  Observations  having  been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
the  state  of  the  sea  prevents  communication  with  the  shore  at  Porta  Delgada 
during  the  year,  it  results  that  these  are  50  days  of  interruption ;  41  in 
winter,  and  9  in  tlie  summer  half-year. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  last  census  of  1840,  was  80,809,  of  whom 
41,711  were  females.  The  people  are  said  to  be  generally  industrious,  sober, 
frugal,  and,  with  an  exception  common  in  southern  climates,  cleanly  in  their 
persons.  Their  address  is  mild  and  engaging,  but  they  are  of  passionate 
temper  and  vindictive  disposition ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  familiarity  of 
salutations,  naturally  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  deficient  in  real  cordiality 
of  feeling.  In  domestic  life  they  are  harsh  and  cruel ;  men  beating  their 
wives,  and  mothers  their  children,  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  Their  moral 
character  is  also  at  a  low  standard,  whether  as  regards  truth,  honesty,  or 
chastity  ;  nor  in  any  class  are  breaches  of  these  virtues  sufficiently  reprobated 
to  correct  the  popular  neglect  of  them.  As  if  sensible  of  their  dangerous  pro- 
pensities, it  is  said  they  never  live  in  retired  situations  at  a  distance  from  the 
protection  of  their  neighbours,  but  construct  their  habitations  in  villages, 
where  they  can  at  all  times  command  assistance. 

The  western  point  of  San  Miguel  is  Point  Ferraria,  which  is  high  and 

slffep,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  hill  named  the  Peak  of  Camarinhas,  which  is 

^7  feet  high.    From  tbiB  base  of  the  po'mt,  a  point  of  lower  elevation  and 
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lK>rdered  with  a  reef  runs  to  the  N.W.  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  causes 
breakers  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance.  Upon  the  reef  there  are 
several  rocks  above  water,  and  close  to  its  edge  are  somidings  of  10  to  20 
fathoms.  At  about  a  mile  northward  of  the  point  is  a  smsJl  patch  of  15 
fathoms,  the  site  of  the  island  of  Sabrina,  which  was  thrown  up  on  the  1 1th 
of  June,  1811,  and  shortly  after  became  submerged ;  it  has  soundings  of  80 
fathoms  close  to  it  on  the  western  side  and  between  it  and  the  shore  17  and 
15  fathoms. 

At  2^  miles  to  the  southward  of  Ferraria  Point  is  that  of  Gandelaria, 
having  near  it  a  rock  upon  which  the  sea  breaks.  From  hence  the  coast  runs 
to  the  S.S.E.  9^  miles  to  Point  Delgada,  and  is  high,  abrupt,  and  rocky,  with 
some  detached  rocks  off  its  projecting  parts. 

Bay  of  Panta  Delgada, — To  the  eastward  of  Point  Delgada  is  the  Bay  of 
Ponta  Delgada,  which  contains  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  and  is  en- 
tirely exposed  to  the  southward,  being  protected  only  from  the  winds  which 
blow  off  the  land.  The  soundings  at  li  mile  off  the  shore  are  about  40  and 
60  fJEithoms,  thence  gradually  decreasing  to  10  and  8  fathoms ;  and  the  bot- 
tom is  of  sand ;  while  outside  this  depth  of  40  and  60  fathoms,  the  bank 
of  soundings  is  soon  lost,  there  being  no  ground  at  the  depth  of  200  fathoms. 

The  town  of  Ponta  Delgada  is  protected  by  batteries,  and  well  built,  the 
houses  and  streets  standing  on  a  gentle  declivity.  There  are  a  college, 
several  convents,  and  a  custom-house,  and  the  various  public  buildings  are 
represented  to  be  commodious  and  to  have  some  pretension  to  elegance.  At 
H  cable's  length  from  Point  San  Pedro  are  two  rocks,  which  must  be  care- 
fidly  avoided ;  they  stand  within  the  5  fathoms  line. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  anchorage  here ;  but  the  best,  because 
it  is  suitable  for  all  winds,  is  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  a  depth  of 
about  40  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand.  You  may  also  anchor  nearer  to  the 
town  in  17  to  10  fathoms,  at  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  *Point  San 
Pedro,  but  it  must  only  be  in  fine  weather.  Should  you  be  compelled  by  a 
southerly  gale  to  quit  this  anchorage,  it  will  be  best  to  round  the  western 
end  of  the  island,  and  await  a  shift  of  wind  from  the  N.W.,  which  usually 
succeeds  a  S.W.  wind.  Thus  the  roadstead  may  be  easily  regained ;  but, 
should  you  run  to  the  south-eastward,  it  may  be  ten  days,  or  more,  before 
you  can  beat  back  to  the  road  as  the  current  frequently  sets  to  the  S.E.  In 
beating  up,  keep  close  in  shore,  only  avoiding  some  rocks  which  Ue  near 
Point  Galera.* 

There  have  been  five  buoys  lately  moored  in  this  anchorage,  which  mil 
considerably  reduce  the  risk  of  vessels  leaving  their  anchors  and  chains 
behind  them  when  they  leave  the  road ;  and,  signals  also  have  been  esta- 
blished, which  are  made  from  the  flag-staff  on  the  Custom-house  Quay,  in 
the  following  manner : — 

A  red  flag, — Vessels  must  weigh  anchor  on  account  of  the  weather. 

A  white  flag, — Vessels  in  sight  may  make  for  the  anchorage. 

A  redjiag  with  a  white  border. — Boats  must  not  be  sent  on  shore  the  landing 
being  dangerous. 

From  Point  San  Pedro  the  coast  nms  1^  mile  to  the  eastward  to  Point 
Bosto  do  Cao,  and  is  rocky  and  broken ;  on  this  point  is  a  small  hill.  From 
thence  it  runs  2f  miles  to  Point  Alagoa,  and  is  of  but  moderate  height,  with 
some  rocks  close-to,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a  small  cove  named  Camey- 
ros,  and  near  it  the  village  of  Alagoa.     It  now  turns  to  the  S.S.E  3  miles  to 

*  In  1S46  an  orcter  was  issued  by  the  Governor  of  San  Bfi^nel,  directinethal  ^^^^^Sba^^QpoDL^fic^^i^ 
be  fired,  npon  any  ship  approaching  the  roadstead  without  hQfiillBii%\As  Ttfia^oT»i^»4|.\'--^«^xDaMa«&>f^ 
pay  the  eipense  of  the  Mine. 

Q 
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Point  AfpM,  md  is  clear  all  the  ws;.  Oq  ihe  east  aide  of  this  latter  point  ^ 
Port  Caba990S,  which  is  merely  an  open  cove  suitable  for  boats,  with  the 
Ullage  of  Agoa  do  Pao  at  its  head,  where  there  is  landing  near  the  stream. 
Point  Galera  forms  the  east  Btde  of  Port  Cabussou,  and  is  rocky  and  abrupt, 
with  roclts  standing  some  distance  out ;  on  the  summit  of  the  point  ia  ft 
small  hill. 

From  Point  Galora  the  coast  is  high  and  bold,  and  runs  2^  miles  to  Point 
Pyramida  which  has  a  reef  extending  irom  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ft 
rock  awash  with  the  surface  of  the  water  near  it,  so  that  a  close  approach 
must  not  be  made.     From  hence  to  Villa  Franca,  the  distance  is  1 J  mile. 

Villa  Franca  is  a  small  villi^e  close  to  the  shore  side,  built  on  land  of  s 
moderate  height.  Near  it  Is  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  having  on  its  east  aide 
a  rocky  point  named  Area,  from  which  a  reef  runs  out  about  2  cable's  length. 
From  Area  Point  the  coast  runs  nearly  3  miles  to  Point  Garca,  and  is  hi^ 
and  bold  close-to. 

0£r  Villa  Franca  is  a  remarkable  volcanic  rock  about  80  feet  high,  named 
the  nheo,  which  has  a  circular  basin  in  its  centre,  tlie  entrance  to  which  &ces 
the  town.  This  basin  is  not  very  extensive,  but  the  depth  is  suihcient  to 
admit  small  vessels  to  careen,  or  for  purposes  of  shelter.  From  recent  obser- 
TRtions  it  would  seem  that  it  ie  becoming  filled  up  with  sand. 


The  channel  between  Ilheo  da  Villa  Franca  and  the  shore  is  of  the  width 
of  three  cables'  lenglh,  and  here  is  the  principal  anchon^e.  The  depth  ia 
from  4  to  10  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and  vessels  moor  NorUi  and  South,  with 
a  hawser  on  shore,  on  to  the  islet ;  but  the  latter,  owing  to  its  dimuiutive 
size,  does  not  shelter  a  vessel  from  the  wind  and  sea,  between  E.S.F.  by 
south,  to  S.S.W. 

From  Villa  Franca  to  Point  Betorta,  the  east  end  of  the  island,  the  dis- 
tance is  13  miles ;  the  coEtst  malntcunn  its  elevated  character,  and  has  no  dan- 
gers but  what  are  close  to  the  shore.  ■  Point  Betorta  is  bold,  very  elevated, 
and  of  a  rounded  form,  with  some  rocks  close  to  its  base,  and  has  oter  it  a 
high  mountain,  named  Pico  de  Nunez,  of  the  estimated  height  of  S2iiO  feet. 

East  nd«. — The  coast  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  all  high  and  bold, 
with  0  to  8  fathoms  a  short  distance  off.  About  five  miles  from  Betorta 
Point  is  Amel  Point  and  the  hamlet  of  Naz&rete,  before  which  small  vessels 
can  anchor  but  the  shelter  is  indifferent  and  the  ground  bad. 

North  tide. — The  north  side  is  in  general  high  and  bold,  and  affords  no 

place  of  shelter  whatever,  being  entirely  exposed  to  the  northward.     At  about 

'H  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Ferraria  Point,  is  the  little  harbour  of 

Jtfosteiros,  with  some  remarkable  islets  near  it ;  the  largest  of  which  is  high, 

Mloped,  and  smooth  at  ita  summit,  witii  an  i^erture,  trough  which  the  saa 
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passes,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Point  Mosteiros  has  some  reefs  about  it; 
between  it  and  Point  Bretanha  is  the  Bay  of  Joao  Bom,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and  is  further  distinguished  by  a  sharp 
pointed  hill  named  the  Pico  da  MafiTa.  From  hence  1 3  miles  will  bring  us 
to  Bibeira  Grande,  a  large  town,  but  there  is  no  anchorage,  or  harbour,  nor 
even  landing,  except  when  the  sea  is  very  smooth.'*'  From  hence  to  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  Point  Biveira,  there  is  no  place  of  consequence, 
and  the  coast  is  all  high  and  bold,  with  soundings  extending  2  miles  from 
the  shore. 

It  may  be  remarked,  generally ,*that  the  coasts  of  San  Miguel  or  St  Michael, 
are  all  bold,  and  may  be  approached  without  fear,  as  all  the  dangers  lie 
within  a  ftirlong  of  the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  those  half  a  mile  from  the 
bay  of  Mosteiros,  and  those  already  noticed.  When  approaching  from  the 
westward,  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  has  an  unpromising  appearance,  as  it 
presents  but  barren  mountains  of  stupendous  bulk,  with  a  steep  barren  coast, 
surmounted  by  a  few  trees  of  slender  growth.  If  approaching  from  the  east- 
ward)  for  Ponta  Delgada,  take  care  to  g^ve  Point  Galera  a  good  offing,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  rocks,  which  have  before  been  mentioned,  but  because 
the  high  land  behind  often  occasions  a  calm  thereabout.  During  the  winter 
months  heavy  squalls  are  often  frequent,  from  S.W.  to  N.W.,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  latter  quarter. 

BANTA  MABU  or  ST  MABY.— The  island  of  St.  Mary  is  about  7  miles  in 
its  greatest,  and  5  miles  in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  contains  an  area  of  36 
square  miles,  or  about  27,000  English  acres.  It  has  nearly  in  the  centre  the 
double-peaked  moimtain  of  Pico  Alto,  1870  feet  in  height,  which  falls  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  to  a  shelving  base  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  850 
feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  N.  and  S.  it  throws  out  a  range  of  undulating 
heights,  which  terminate  at  the  sea  in  lofty  mural  cliffs  of  more  than  200  feet 
in  elevation  The  E.  side  of  this  range  is  covered  with  hills,  diminishing  in 
altitude  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and  intersected  by  numerous  gorges 
of  increasing  width  and  depth,  the  channels  by  which  the  heavy  rains  of  win- 
ter reach  their  points  of  discharge.  The  west  side  is  a  slightly  inclining  and 
undulating  plain,  also  cut  by  ravines,  terminating  in  cliffs  more  than  100  feet 
high.  The  aspect  of  St.  Mary  is  therefore  on  all  sides  perfectly  bold  ;  the 
central  peak  distinct,  the  subordinate  range  high  and  of  varied  outline,  and 
the  coast  abrupt,  precipitous,  and  based  by  the  usual  accumulation  of  fallen 
masses. 

The  surface  on  the  west  side  is  much  overlaid  with  stones,  and  bears  a 
spare  vegetation  of  the  grasses  and  weeds  of  argillaceous  soils  ;  the  central 
range  is  covered  with  the  common  heath,  myrtle,  and  arbutus  of  the  Azores, 
and  the  east  side  is  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  island.  Of  trees,  there  are  a  few  in  small  plantations,  and  there  is  an 
increasing  inclinatioh  to  extend  the  culture  of  the  orange  ;  but  the  shrubs  of 

■  M  ■  ■■■  ■■■■■  I  !■■■■-■■■■■■■■     ^—— ^  ■        ■       ■  i^.^—^^^— —     ■■■  ■      I  ■  ■  -  ■■■■■»■■»    ^    ■■  ■  !■  w^—i— ^— — .^^i^— aa— 1,^ 

*  It  having  been  represented  that  the  bottom  on  the  north  side  of  St  Michael  is  foul  in  the  an- 
ohoiing  depths,  and  that  no  vessel  would  be  likely  to  recover  her  anchor  if  she  brought  up  there,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proceeding  thither,  with  the  agent  for  fjoyd's  at 
thuport,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

The  result  of  our  survey  was,  that,  at  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  between  Ribiem 
Grande  and  the  Morro  das  Capellas,  there  is  a  line,  which,  with  occasional  projections  towards  the 
land,  separates  the  foul  and  stony  bottom  of  the  coast  from  a  perfectly^  smooth  and  firm  Mi  of  fina 
sand,  sloping  to  seaward ;  that  along  this  line  the  depth  varies  from  25 'to  30  frithoms,  and  that,  fttuB 
the  rugsed  nature  of  the  coast  itself  the  small  port  of  Capellas  is  the  only  part  at  which  it  woold  be 
8a£B  for  Doats  tu  disembark. 

T.  C»  Hovt.. 

British  Consulate,  St.  Michael,  Sith  Dec.,  1841. 
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the  mountains,  which  now  contribute  most  to  the  wooded  appearance  of  the 
surface,  are  fiist  disappearing  imder  the  axes  of  the  fuel-cutters,  and  the 
demand  for  land  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  com. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1840  was  2950,  of  whom  1382  were  males. 
The  people  are  represented  to  be  well  formed  and  acdye,  and  their  complexion 
and  cast  of  features  partake  more  of  a  northern  character  then  is  generally 
seen  in  the  Portuguese.  The  men  are  of  good  height  and  muscular,  although 
frequently  exposed  to  scarcity  of  food.  In  their  manners  they  are  mild  and 
engaging,  ready  to  lend  each  other  services  or  provisions,  and  scrupulously 
exact  in  salutations,  to  which  they  givie  greater  apparent  cordiality  than  is  ob- 
served in  the  neighbouring  island.  They  are  of  grave  temperament,  and 
disinclined  to  popular  sports  and  amusements,  owing  probably  to  the  con« 
stant  and  sensible  difficiilties  of  their  existence  and  the  ever-present  reflection 
that  they  are,  in  their  own  words,  "  very  poor."  Yet,  supe^cially,  there  are 
no  indications  of  this  poverty :  their  dress  is  whole  and  cleanly,  and  their 
houses  are  well  kept,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  in  good  repair.  The 
cheapness  of  lime,  pottery,  and  tiles  enables  them,  at  a  trifling  cost,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  necessary  household  utensils, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  roofs  and  plaster  of  their  houses.  Indeed,  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  of  the  same  resources  where  the  external  appearance  of 
the  houses  lends  a  more  cheerful  air  to  the  landscape  or  shows  more  outward 
signs  of  prosperity  and  generally  diffused  wealth. 

The  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  oranges,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  articles  not  registered. 
About  half  the  wheat  and  all  the  oranges  are  exported  ;  the  remaining  pro- 
yisions  are  consumed  on  the  island.  To  the  growth  of  this  produce  is  appro- 
priated one-sixth  of  the  whole  area ;  the  remainder  is  sterile.  Of  the  western 
plain,  the  greater  part  is  fit  only  for  pasturage,  the  rest  being  either  han*eu 
mountam-land  or  underwood.  There  are  about  2800  head  of  homed  cattle, 
0000  sheep,  1200  pigs,  600  goats,  and  100  horses  and  asses.  For  these  tlie 
the  grass  and  other  fodder  of  the  island  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food ;  and  they  are  therefore  fed  in  winter  on  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  aloes, 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  on  the  stony  groimd  and  the  otherwise 
unprofitable  sides  of  the  ravines. 

The  land  communications  are  extensive,  and  in  dry  weather  excellent ;  the 
nearly  exclusive  use  of  ox-carts  for  transporting  produce  maintaining  a  good 
width,  and  the  firm  consistence  of  the  soil  giving  them  a  resisting  and  diu:- 
able  foundation.  The  island  is  on  all  sides  easy  of  defence  against  external 
attack,  the  various  landing-places  being  close-to  and  commanded  by  high 
positions,  and  without  cover  for  a  disembarking  force.  The  artificial  defences 
are  at  present  insufficient  in  number  and  in  bad  repair,  and  the  number  of 
landing-places  would  render  a  large  force  necessary  for  the  repelling  of  in- 

tasion. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Santa  Maria  there  is  neither  shelter  nor  anchorage. 
The  N.E.  point,  named  Point  Mates,  is  moderately  high  and  rocky,  with  high 
land  behind  it,  and  has  a  reef  extending  from  its  base  a  short  distance.  To 
the  eastward  of  it,  about  li  mile,  is  Point  Lagoinhas,  having  a  reef  extending 
outward  a  short  distance  with  an  islet  on  its  extremity,  which  islet  appears 
high  and  sloped,  like  a  mitre,  and  when  seen  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
exhibits  a  small  level  point  extending  a  little  way  into  the  sea  ;  there  is  no 
|>assage  between  the  island  and  the  shore,  as  it  is  obstructed  by  a  rock  lying 
in  the  midway.  Port  St.  Lourenzo,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  formed 
b^  B  high  islet  of  that  name,  and  Point  Matos,  distant  one  mile  to  the  north- 
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ward ;  here  there  is  anchorage  in  20  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and  water  is 
easily  procured  by  making  pits  in  the  beach.  This  place  is  distinguished  bj 
a  church  with  several  houses  around  it 

At  3  miles,  S.  by  E.  from  Point  Mates,  is  Point  Gedres,  and  2^  miles  fur? 
ther  is  that  of  Gas  telle,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island ;  between  these  is  a  small 
point,  off  which  is  a  rock,  named  Baja  de  Malha,  separated  from  the  coast  by 
a  clear  passage  3  or  4  cables*  wide,  with  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  in  mid-chan* 
nel.  Pouit  Gastello  is  high;  with  a  break  that  forms  in  a  peak  like  a  sentiy 
box :  a  vessel  may  anchor  with  the  point  bearing  8.W.  by  S.,  in  10  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom. 

The  town  of  St,  Mary's  or  VUla  do  Porto  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
near  its  south-western  point  At  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Gasr 
sello  Point  is  a  high  rock,  named  Sul,  with  a  clear  passage  suitable  for  boats 
between  it  and  the  shore.  From  hence  to  Malbusco  Point  the  distance  is 
fH  miles,  and  the  coast  is  high  and  steep ;  this  point  is  high,  and  has  15  to 
20  fathoms  a  short  distance  off,  so  that  it  may  be  pretty  closely  approached. 
From  Malbusco  Point,  the  coast  trends  round  to  the  north-westward  3|  miles, 
to  Point  Marvao,  and  forms  a  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  moderately  ele- 
vated ;  this  bay  is  named  Praya,  and  in  its  western  part  is  Figueiral  Point, 
surmounted  by  a  peak  758  feet  high,  named  Facho. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Praya  Bay,  near  Point  Malbusco,  is  a  dangerous  rock 
of  d|  fathoms,  named  the  Pescador  Rock.  It  is  a  small  patch  having  deep 
water  close  to  it,  so  that  it  requires  caution  to  avoid  it.  If  coming  from  th^ 
westward,  keep  Point  Gastello  some  degrees  open  of  Point  Malbusco ;  and  if 
from  the  eastward,  do  not  pass  within  ^e  line  of  the  south  end  of  Villa  Islet 
joining  Point  Malbusco,  or  keep  Point  Malmerendo  in  one  with  the  middle 
of  the  island,  as  either  of  these  marks  will  clear  it. 

At  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  westward  of  Marvao  Point  is  Malmerendo 
Point,  the  coast  between  bending  inwards  and  forming  the  Bay  of  Villa  do 
Porto,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island.  It  is  very  rocky 
and  exposed,  as  all  winds  from  the  S.S.E.  and  S.W.  blow  directly  in,  and  k 
with  any  strength,  cause  a  heavy  sea,  consequently  it  is  resorted  to,  in  sum- 
mer, by  small  vessels  only.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  a  start,  it  is  usual  to 
anchor  to  the  S  E.  of  Marvao  Point,  opposite  Figueiral  Point.  The  best 
anchorage,  known  to  the  pilots,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  upon  the  line 
of  Malbusco  Point  in  one  with  the  castle  at  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  of  St 
Mary,  when  you  will  be  entirely  open  of  Marvao  Point  Here  is  a  depth  of 
86  fathoms,  bottom  oif  sand ;  but  as,  at  a  short  distance  eastward,  the  ground 
is  foul.  Port  San  Loiu*enzo,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the^island,  is  considered  the 
best  anchorage.  At  either  place  refreshments  may  be  had  similar  to  those 
obttdned  at  the  other  islands,  with  the  addition  of  partridges,  which  abound  here. 

On  the  west  side  of  Malmerendo  Point  is  a  small  island,  named  Villa, 
having  between  it  and  the  shore  a  narrow  channel  of  4^  fathoms  water. 
From  hence,  the  west  side  of  the  Island  of  St  Mary  is  of  moderate  height 
and  steep,  with  9  to  10  fatlioms  a  short  distance  off. 

Off  the  N.W.  point  of  Sta.  Maria  there  are  several  rocks,  so  that  it  must 
not  be  too  closely  approached ;  some  of  these  are  awash  with  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

The  bank  of  soundings  around  Santa  Maria  does  not  in  general  extend 
more  than  one  mile  off  its  shores,  excepting  from  its  northern  coast,  where 
60  fathoms  are  found  at  3}  miles  from  the  land.  This  depth  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  deeper  T;^5ater,  as  from  60  fathoms  the  lead  will  sink  into  100,  and 
immediately  afterwards  into  250  or  300.  The  ftoxm^m^  «t^  ^^  <5«tsS^^CL<^> 
and  rock,  but  after  the  depth  of  100  fathome,  ticie^  cotl«v%\.  oi  ^^sA. 
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FORMIGAS  AND  DOLLABARAT.— At  nearly  20  mUes,  N.  45*  16'  E., 
tnie,  from  Point  Matos,  the  N.E.  point  of  Santa  Maria,  is  the  Bank  of  the 
Fonnigas  Bocks,  which  consists  of  a  suhmarine  mountain  of  very  irregular 
elevation,  and  which,  traced  to  the  depth  of  200  fathoms,  extends  6^  miles, 
N.W,  and  SIE.,  true,  and  is  ahout  3  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Captain  Vidal,  B.N.,  says  of  this  bank,  **  Near  its  western  margin  there  is 
a  narrow  cluster  of  black  rocks,  known  as  the  Formigas,  which  are  about  800 
yards  in  length  by  150  in  extreme  breadth  ;  their  relative  direction  being 
north  and  south.  The  southernmost  of  them,  for  about  350  yards,  forms  a 
rather  closely  connected  mass,  having  a  small  bay  on  the  west.  The  northern 
ones  are  more  separated  from  each  other,  and  all  are  comparatively  of  little 
elevation,  but  their  profile  exhibits  a  few  hummocks.  That  on  their  southern 
extremity,  which  is  27  feet  above  low-water  springs,  afforded  a  theodolite 
station,  at  which  the  true  bearings  of  some  points  and  heights  on  Santa 
Maria  and  San  Miguel  were  ascertained.  It  is  in  lat.  37®  16'  14"  N.,  longi- 
tude 27**  47'  6"  W.,  and  from  observations  made  upon  it  on  two  consecutive 
days  of  very  favoiu^ble  weather,  the  following  true  bearings  are  derived  :— 
Pico-alto,  the  highest  peak  on  Santa  Maria,  S.  40**  37'  39"  W. ;  Pico  Castello. 
at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  that  island,  S.  29®  4'  9"  W. ;  and  Pico  Vara,  the 
highest  land  near  the  east  end  of  San  Miguel,  N.  32**  12'  21"  W. ;  the  latter 
peak  being  38*1  miles  distant,  and  Pico-alto  23*4  miles. ^ 

The  magnetic  valuation  at  this  station,  from  a  mean  of  both  days*  results, 
on  the  17th  and  18th  August,  1843,  was  25**  17'  W. 

The  most  elevated  rock  of  the  group,  named  by  Tofino  Hermigon,  is  35 
feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  their  eastern  side,  about  200  yards  from  the 
northernmost  rock,  somewhat  more  isolated  than  the  others,  and  ha\ing  an 
mclination  to  the  southward. 


S.  67°  W. 

Fonuigas  Bodu  and  St  Maria  Island. 

With  smooth  water  there  is  no  diflficulty  in  landing,  particularly  on  the 
BDuthem  rocks,  but  in  strong  winds  or  a  high  swell,  the  sea  rolls  over 
them  all,  having  a  black  naked  surface  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  south  of  the  southern  Formiga  is  a  small  rocky 
shoal,  some  parts  of  which  are  visible  at  low  water;  the  channel  between  it 
and  the  rock  has  5  to  6,  and  15  fathoms  water  over  the  ridge  which  connects 
them,  the  greatest  depth  being  near  mid-channel.  Again,  600  yai-ds  or  about 
three-tenths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  southern  Formiga  is  another  small  rocky 
patch,  having  4i  fathoms  upon  it  at  low  water.  It  is  steep- to  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south,  but,  on  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  Fonnigas,  the  soundings 
are  very  irregular,  11,  8,  and  14  fathoms. 

On  the  north  the  Formigas  may  be  approached  within  a  few  yards,  but  a 
narrow  ridge  runs  out  from  them  in  that  direction  for  about  400  yai'ds,  witli 
varying  depths  upon  it,  but  no  dangers.     The  outer  extremity  of  this  ridge 

/  In  this  deacription  of  (be  Fonuigas  Bocks  by  Captain  Vidal,  the  bearings  refer  to  the  trut 
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has  18  fathoms  on  it,  with  the  northernmost  rock  bearing  South  true,  about 
800  yards  distant  Immediately  north  of  this  it  drops  quickly  into  30  and 
then  50  fathoms.  On  the  meridian  of  the  rocks,  soundings  extend  off  to  the 
distance  of  1  8-1 0th  mile.  On  the  east  and  west  they  are  quite  clear,  with 
deep  water  close  up  to  them ;  but  on  the  west,  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  off,  and  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  from  them  the 
depth  on  it  will  be  found  about  50  fathoms. 

S.  d?""  7'  E.,  3^  miles,  from  the  station  on  the  hummock  of  the  South  For- 
miga  is  the  western  head  of  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  named  Dollabarats.  It 
consists  of  two  or  three  rocky  heads  or  knolls,  which  at  low-water  springs 
have  only  11  feet  water  on  them.  At  that  time  of  tide  their  position  is 
marked  by  several  large  white  patches,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  espe- 
cially so  in  bright  sunny  weather. 

This  shoal  is  near  the  southern  end  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  extends  from 
itN.  15°  30'  E.,  1  6-lOths  mile.  The  soundings  over  it  are  most  irregular, 
varying  from  14  to  US  and  30  fathoms,  with  45  and  50  close  to  its  edges;  but 
there  are  no  actual  dangers  upon  it  except  those  comprised  within  the  dotted 
line  which  is  drawn  around  the  shoal. 

The  whole  bank  of  the  Formigas,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  a  submarine 
mountain,  and  its  varied  elevations  approach  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in 
several  places.  The  shoal  of  the  Dollabarats  is  however  the  most  eastern  of 
these  ridges,  and  the  moimtain  has  a  steep  and  tolerably  regular  descent 
from  it  to  the  N.E.,  E.,  S.E.,  and  S. ;  the  south-eastern  slope  being  the  most 
gradual. 

The  ridge  next  in  extent  to  that  of  Dollabarats  Ubs  1 1-1 0th  mile  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  South  Formiga.  Its  southern  limit  is  on  a  line  drawn  from  that  rock  to 
Dollabarats,  and  it  runs  from  thence  one  mile  N.  15*^  E,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  direction  as  the  Dollabarats  ridge. 

The  least  water  found  upon  it  was  16  fathoms,  but  the  depths  vary  from 
that  to  28  fathoms,  beyond  which  it  deepens  abruptly  on  all  sides.  At  its 
north  end  there  are  18  fathoms,  and  next  cast  44.  Off  its  south  end  are 
two  detached  patches  very  small,  the  one  has  28  and  the  other  30  fathoms 
on  it. 

Another,  but  smaller  ridge  occurs  half  a  mile  on  the  west  side  of  DoUa- 
bai'ats,  between  it  and  that  last  described.  It  is  is  nearly  7-lOths  of  a  mile 
in  length,  very  narrow,  and  the  depth  upon  it  ranges  from  27  to  32  fathoms. 
Its  general  direction  is  about  N.  10"  E. 

The  quality  of  the  bottom  over  the  bank  of  the  Formigas  is  principally 
rock,  with  frequents  casts  of  fine  white  sand,  broken  shells,  and  small  pieces 
of  the  branch  coral  common  in  oiu*  latitudes. 

The  Dollabarats  is  a  very  insidious  danger  in  smooth  water,  but  in  stormy 
weather  the  seas  break  over  ft  with  great  violence. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  this  bank  was  connected  with  the 
Island  of  Santa  Mai'ia  at  any  fathomable  deptlis,  and  a  line  of  soundings 
was  tried  across  the  channel  between  them,  but  no  bottom  could  be  obtained 
with  300  fathoms  of  line. 

A  difference  exist*  in  the  position  of  the  Formigas  as  given  by  us,  and  that 
assigned  to  them  by  Tofino  in  his  *  Derrotero  de  las  islat  Azores*  The  great 
Spanish  hygrographer  states  in  that  work  that  from  the  southern  Formiga 
the  Ponta  Castcllo  bears  S.  24**  30'  W.,  and  Pico-alto  S.  34°  30'  W. ;  the  for- 
mer  being  4°  34'  and  the  latter  6°  7'  less  westerly  than  ours.  This  discre- 
pancy induced  a  repetition  of  our  observations  on  the  following  day,  and  they 
gave  the  same  result.  The  navigator  may  therefore ^\klV3[x<^>sXssi^%V<^^T^ 
in  the  integrity  of  our  position." 
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TIDAL  OBSERVATIONS.— It  is  high  water  on  the  days  of  AiU  and 
change  of  the  moon  at  the  following  places  as  helow.  The  variation  of  the 
compass  in  1843  was  ahout  28''  W. 

Gorvo  Island    l^h.  25m.  ...  rise  of  tide  8^  feet. 

Graciosa,  Santa  Gniz 12h.  15m.  ...  ''  di    '* 

Terceira,  Angra  12h.  32ra.  ...  ••         4 

Fayal    12h.  22m.  ...  "  4 

Pico  12h.  80m.  ...  "  4       " 

San  Jorge 12h.  30m.  ...  "  4to6 

San  Miguel i2h.  30m.  ...  "  0       " 

Santa  Maria,  Villa  do  Porto..  12h.  15m.  ...  "  6 

GALES,  AND  Atmospheric  Phenomena. — The  following  remarks  on  the 
course  and  direction  of  gales  among  these  islands  were  written  hy  Mr  Hunt, 
British  Consul  at  San  Miguel,  on  November  30th,  1841,  and  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Editor  of  the  Nautical  Magazine, 

•*  The  regularity  with  which  gales  enter  these  seas  in  the  N.W.  quarter, 
and  after  crossing  them  disappear  at  the  S.E.,  is  a  circumstance,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the  commanders  of  ships  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  that  if  a  ship  were  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind 
in  the  current  of  the  gulf  stream,  near  the  Azores  (for  the  storms  appear  to 
be  guided  by  this  current),  she  could  sooner  be  extricated  from  it  by  steering 
due  north  or  south,  tlian  by  any  other  course ;  that  if  she  went  to  the  east- 
ward she  would  accompany  the  gale,  and  be  overtaken  by  the  greater 
violence  of  its  centre ;  and  that  in  steering  to  the  westward  she  would  run 
through  the  whole  gale,  and  perhaps  be  immediately  afterwards  caught  in  a 
new  one. 

Another  suggestion  occurs  to  me,  which  I  offer  with  great  diffidence,  as  it 
is  founded  on  the  observation  of  one  set  of  instruments,  without  that  confir- 
mation which  would  be  so  desirable  from  the  other  islands,  but  which  is  de- 
serving investigation.  The  centre  of  a  gale,  in  its  approach,  always  effects  a 
descent  on  the  barometer,  and  a  change  in  tlie  fall  of  rain  In  its  actual  pas- 
sage over  the  instrument,  the  descent  generally  reaches  28.50,  from  which  a 
rise  of  one-tenth  appears  to  take  place  for  every  ten  miles'  removal  of  the 
centre ;  so  that  the  number  of  miles  distance  from  the  centre  of  an  approach- 
ing gale,  might  perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  hundredths  shewn  by 
the  barometer  over  the  extreme  of  28.50. 

The  difference  in  the  fall  of  rain,  also,  has  its  regularity ;  the  approach  of 
the  centre,  bringing  a  temporary  increase,  and  then  a  cessation  of  the  rain, 
which  is  renewed,  and  in  a  reversed  order  diminished  on  the  removal  of  the 
centre.  According  to  the  observations  made  at  this  office,  tliere  appears  to 
be  in  every  gale  of  wind,  a  zone  of  rain,  about  120  miles  in  breadth,  heaviest 
on  the  inner  edge,  which  is  about  60  miles  distant  from  the  centre ;  that  the 
fiEtU  decreases  in  proportion  to  tlie  distance  from  this  line  ;  and  that  the  fall 
on  the  inner  edge  being  about  twelve-hundredths  of  an  inch  per  hour,  the 
decrease  is  about  one-hundredth  for  every  10  miles  of  removal  from  that  line. 
The  descent  of  the  barometer,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  rain,  would  tliere- 
fore  give  the  commanders  of  ships  pretty  accurate  indications  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  gale  of  wind. 

The  courses  of  storms  having  been  traced  by  Colonel  Beid,  in  his  recent 

work  on  the  subject,  from  the  tropics  to  40®  of  north  latitude,  with  their 

courses  pointing  tow^s  the  Azores,  it  was  desirable  to  know  if  these  courses 

w^re  not  continued  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  the  frequency  and  violence  of 

^M/es  of  wind  in  the  Azores  were  not  due  to  a  tropical  orig'm.    With  this 
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•new,  regular  daily  tables  of  the  direction  and  force  of  winds  have  been  kept 
by  the  British  Vice  Consuls,  since  the  month  of  May,  1B40  ;  from  which  has 
been  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  courses  of  twenty  gales  of  wind, 
which  have  blown  across  the  Azores  since  that  time.  An  account  has  been 
kept  of  other  gales,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible,  from  their  crossing  and 
neutralising  each  other,  to  trace  them  correctly,  and  they  have,  therefore,  not 
been  admitted  into  the  present  report 

The  first  gale  which  comes  under  consideration  is,  the  minor  one  of  the 
4th  and  5th  of  June,  1840.  This  gale  was  felt  simultaneously  at  Flores  and 
Terceira,  but  with  less  violence  at  the  latter  than  the  former  place.  It  was 
not  felt  at  San  Miguel,  until  (4th,  19h.)  7  p.m.  on  the  4th,  13  hours  after  its 
touching  Terceira.  The  distance  from  the  first  known  point  of  its  coiurse  to 
Terceira,  which  is  300  miles,  may  therefore  be  considered  half  the  diameter 
of  its  circle. 

The  second  gale  took  a  course  so  fisur  to  the  northward  of  the  islands,  that 
little  of  it  could  be  traced.  On  the  19th,  it  did  not  reach  Santa  Maria» 
although  felt  at  San  Miguel,  which  would  indicate  that  the  half  diameter  <tf 
its  circle  was  400  miles. 

The  third  gale  took  a  course  directly  across  the  Azores  It  ceased  to  be 
felt  at  Flores,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  when  it  was  blowing  with  greai 
violence  at  San  Miguel,  over  which  the  centre  passed  that  day.  The  half 
diameter  of  its  circle  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  distance  from  Flores  to 
Ban  Miguel,  or  about  360  miles. 

The  fourth  gale  came  from  a  more  northerly  direction,  and  was  felt  at 
Flores.  Its  greatest  force  was  experienced  at  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Maria, 
from  their  greater  proximity  to  the  centre.  It  was  not  felt  at  Terceira  on 
the  8th,  so  that  its  half  diameter  was  perhaps  the  distance  from  that  island, 
to  the  point  of  its  com^e,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  or  440  miles. 

The  fifth  gale  was  felt  on  the  9th,  at  Fayal  and  Terceira,  probabl/  before 
daylight  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  its  violence  was  as  great  at  San 
Miguel  as  at  the  other  isle  This  circiunstance  renders  it  probable  that  its 
half  diameter  did  not  exceed  300  miles.  From  which  fact,  connected  with 
the  greater  velocity  of  its  onward  progress,  the  conclusion  arises,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  gale,  in  the  progress  of  its  centre,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its 
diameter. 

The  sixth  gale  was  felt  at  Flores  with  violence,  characteristic  of  the  storms 
experienced  near  that  island,  but  which  became  less  as  the  gale  receded.  It 
followed  the  ordinary  inclination  towards  the  S.E.  of  the  Azores,  imtil  the 
morning  of  the  5  th,  when  it  was  suddenly  deflected  to  the  westward,  running 
a  zigzag  course  until  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  then  continuing  its  original 
inclination  to  the  S.E.  The  cause  of  this  irregular  deviation  it  is  difficult  to 
divine.  It  can  be  scarcely  attiibuted  to  the  resistance  of  another  gale,  as  the 
rotary  motion  of  winds  in  these  latitudes,  on  their  polar  side  from  east  to 
west,  and  therefore  not  opposed  to  gales  tending  to  the  eastwai'd  ;  and  as  (to 
be  shown  hereafter)  the  storms  which  pass  over  the  Azores  never  retiun 
>oward  the  nortli  and  west.  This  gale  was  felt  at  Flores  until  the  10th, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  first  indications  of  another.  This  circumstance 
would  make  the  half  diameter  of  its  circle  (as  in  the  case  of  the  third  gale) 
the  distance  from  San  Miguel  to  Flores,  or  340  miles. 

The  seventh  gale  was  felt  at  Flores  on  the  11th,  and  ceased  to  be  felt  there 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th.     According  to  this  circumstance,  the  half  diame- 
ter would  appear  to  be  the  distance  of  the  gale's  centre,  at  8  p  m.  on  th^ 
12th,  to  Flores,  or  300  miles.     The  progressive  Nft\ci<i\\.^  oil  ^\^  ^gS^^  ^'^fc 
greater  than  usual,  being  12  miles  anhoux.    T\u&  dAmvB\'^^^  ^nsss^^"^  ^^**^ 
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accounts  for  the  gale*s  disappearance  from  the  Azores,  after  the  evening  of 
the  12th. 

The  eighth  gaU  commenced  with  the  usual  violence  at  Flores,  where  it  was 
felt  until  the  17th,  when  a  change  took  place  in  the  wind,  indicating  the  de- 
parture of  the  gale.  It  was  not  felt  at  Fayal  after  the  12th,  and  its  half 
diameter  may  be  therefore  stated  at  the  distance  of  its  centre,  on  the  17  th, 
from  Flores,  or,  on  the  19th,  from  Fayal      This  is  about  400  miles. 

The  ninth  gdU  is  one  of  those,  the  courses  of  which  are  disturbed  by  some 
unknown  cause.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  its  union  with 
the  vortex  of  another  gale,  from  a  more  ncMtherly  direction, — a  supposition 
which  might  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  after  its  deflection,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st,  it  was  given  a  degree  of  rotary  force  which  it  had  not 
.  shown  in  the  previous  parts  of  its  course.  Its  progressive  speed  was  also 
diminished,  and  did  not  again  increase  until,  on  the  2nd,  it  resumed  its  pre- 
vious direction.  This  gale  was  not  felt  at  Terceira  on  the  3rd,  suid  its  half 
diameter  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  the 
island,  on  that  day,  or  360  miles. 

The  tenth  gale  set  in  on  the  6th,  coming  from  a  north-westerly  direction, — 
continued  a  south-easterly  course  until  the  9th,  and  was  then  diverted, 
during  24  hours,  without  any  change  in  its  course,  until  the  11th,  when  it 
returned  to  its  first  direction.  It  was  not  felt  at  Flores  on  the  9th,  and 
therefore  its  half  diameter  was  propably  330  miles.  The  progi'essive  velo- 
city of  this  gale  was  also  lessened  by  the  same  cause  which  deflected  it  from 
its  first  course. 

The  eleventh  gale  was  very  much  disturbed  after  its  first  appearance  at 
Flores,  from  which  it,  on  the  12th,  was  turned  to  the  south  and  west.  Here, 
on  the  13th,  it  was  met  by,  and  received  its  force  from  a  westerly  gale,  also 
of  much  greater  progressive  velocity.  On  the  14th,  it  suffered  another  de- 
flection during  24  hours,  with  a  diminution  of  its  progressive  velocity ;  after 
which  it  again  took  its  original  direction  towards  the  east.  Tliis  gale  was 
not  felt  at  Flores  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  its  half  diameter  was,  there- 
fore, probably  280  miles. 

The  twelfth  gale  was  first  felt  with  but  moderate  force  at  Flores,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  which  did  not  increase  until  the  16th.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  it  suffered  a  deflection  from  a  more  northerly  direction,  which  in- 
creased its  rotary  force,  without  affecting  its  progressive  velocity  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  it  ceased  to  be  felt  at  Flores,  so  that  its  hsdf  diameter 
may  be  taken  at  the  distance  of  its  centte,  at  that  time,  at  Iilores,  or  280  miles. 

The  thirteenth  gale  was  one  of  great  progressive  velocity,  moving,  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  December,  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  an  hoiu*.  As  might  be 
expected,  its  diameter  was  not  so  great  as  usual,  being  felt  at  Fayal,  Ter- 
ceira, and  Flores,  on  the  27th,  and  not  until  the  28th  at  San  Miguel.  Its 
half  diameter  is,  therefore,  the  distance  from  its  centre,  on  the  27  th,  to  Ter- 
ceira, or  260  miles. 

The  fourteenth  gale,  although  felt  at  Flores  and  Fayal,  blew  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  its  passage  over  San  Miguel,  where  it  caused  the  wreck  of  two 
ships.  In  the  harbour  of  Terceira,  which  has  the  same  exposure  as  San 
Miguel,  the  ships  lying  at  anchor  were  not  distiu*b6d.  There  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  this  gale ;  but,  judging  of  it  progressive  velo- 
city, it  must  have  been  less  than  usual. 

The  fifteenth  gale  was  felt  at  Flores  and  Fayal,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
but  not  at  Terceira.     Its  half  diameter  could  not,  therefore,  have  exceeded 
S80  miles,  its  progreasiye  velocity  being  more  than  9  miles  an  hour:  it  passed 
to  die  north  of  the  islandB. 
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The  sixteenth  gale  was  of  moderate  force,  and  does  not  tend  to  develope 
any  general  results.  It  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  tliird  day,  when  it  had 
only  proceeded  300  miles.  Its  half  diameter  was  probably  not  less  than  440 
miles. 

The  seventeenth  gale,  which  was  felt  severely  at  Flores,  on  the  6th,  had  on 
that  day  reached  Terceira,  but  it  was  blowing  strong  at  Fayal.  This  gives 
an  indication  of  its  diameter,  the  radius  of  which  must  at  this  time  have  beefi 
ddO  miles.  On  the  7  th,  it  suffered  a  diversion  to  the  eastward,  and  lost  force 
in  its  onward  progress.  On  the  8th,  it  appears  to  have  met  another  interrup- 
tion from  the  eastward,  and  its  progress  on  that  day  was  very  considerably 
lessened.  It  appears  to  have  been  overcome  by  this  interruption  on  the  9th, 
and  deflected  to  the  westward,  when  the  small  progress  that  it  made  attests 
the  conflict  between  the  gale  and  the  interrupting  cause.  On  the  10th  it 
overcame  this  diversion,  and  proceeded  in  its  original  direction  to  the  east- 
ward. The  disturbance  was  not  productive  of  such  squally,  frequent,  and 
sudden  changes  of  wind  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  would  have  been  the  case, 
if  the  disturbing  cause  had  been  a  gale  coming  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  gale  ceased  to  be  felt  at  Flores  on  the  10th,  making  its  half  diameter 
about  230  mUes,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course. 

The  eighteenth  was  a  deflected  gale,  losing  progress  as  usual  during  its 
diversion.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  it  had  disappeared  from  Flores,  and 
its  half  diameter  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  270  miles.  The  recovery  of  its 
primary  direction,  on  the  21st,  restored  its  progressive  velocity,  which  it  is 
probable  was  further  increased  on  the  22nd,  when  it  ceased  to  be  felt  at  Ter- 
ceira, and  its  half  diameter  had  diminished  to  250  miles. 

The  nineteenth  gale,  in  the  regularity  of  its  progress,  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  effect  of  deflection  on  the  courses  of  storms.  It  passed  across  the  centre 
of  the  Azores,  at  a  regular  rate  of  8  or  9  miles  per  hour,  disappearing  from 
Flores  during  the  9th  of  September,  when  its  centre  was  about  300  miles 
distant. 

The  twentieth  was  deflected  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  and 
took  a  new  course  to  the  south  with  diminished  velocity  On  the  21st,  it 
recovered  its  first  direction,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  regained  its  original 
velocity.  This  gale  was  but  little  felt  at  Fayal  on  the  18th,  and  disappeared 
there  during  the  day.     Its  half  diameter  was,  therefore,  about  350  miles. 

Having  thus  given  the  particulars  of  the  twenty  gales,  of  which  the  courses 
have  been  accurately  observed,  during  the  years  1840  and  1841,  there  appear 
to  be  some  general  conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  them.  The  first 
cu*cumstance  developed  by  the  enquiry  is  the  general  direction  of  storms 
passing  across  the  Azores,  which  is  invariably  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 

The  coincidence  of  this  course  with  the  Great  Atlantic  Current,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  may  every  day  be  traced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Azores,  and  which  the  sudden  rise  of  water  in  those  islands 
(where,  having  been  hastened  by  a  gale,  it  is  suddenly  checked  in  any 
locality  by  the  operation  of  the  wind,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,)  proves  to  be  sensibly  carried  beyond  them,  goes  very  fai*  to 
identify  the  Azorean  storms  with  the  tropical  gales  and  hurricanes,  traced  in 
the  able  work  of  Col.  Beid,  from  the  South  American  coast,  along  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  America.  There  is  a  further 
resemblance  in  their  diameters.  In  the  chart,  which  Col.  Beid  has  composed, 
of  the  great  hurricane  of  October  the  10th,  1780,  the  diameter  given  to  it,  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Azores,  is  about  550  miles.  Of  the  Azorean  ^e&  >&s!^^5^ 
consideration,  four  were  about  this  diameleT  \  e\e\«u  qI  «XiQ»w\.  ^x  ^aA'et^iJfcf^^ 
and  ^ye  under  900. 
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With  respect  to  navigators,  for  whose  benefit  diese  enquiries  are  chiefly  in- 
tended, the  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  knowledge  of  the  courses  takeii 
by  storms  across  the  Azores,  is  in  the  direction  of  vessels  which  may  ba 
reached  by  them.  It  seems  probable,  that  if  a  ship  were  caught  by  a  violent 
gale  in  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  near  the  Azores,  her  best  course 
would  be  to  steer,  so  far  as  the  veering  of  the  winds  would  allow,  due 
North  or  South; — ^that  if  she  steered  to  the  eastward,  she  would  accom- 
pany the  gale,  and  be  overtaken  by  the  greater  violence  of  its  centre ;  and 
that  by  steering  to  the  westward,  she  woidd  soon  meet  its  centre,  or  run  into 
a  new  gale. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  occasional  deflection  of  the  Azorean 
storms,  whether  it  arises  from  collision  with  another  storm,  or  from  atmos- 
pheric gravitation,  (the  radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  islands  being  at  all 
times  veiy  great,)  the  uniform  effect  appears  to  be  a  diminution  of  their  pro- 
gressive velocity,  and  frequently  an  increase  of  their  rotary  force. 

But  as  far  as  these  effects  can  be  forseen,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  deflec- 
tion, (presuming  it  always  to  be  accompanied  by  a  slower  progression,)  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  deflection  never  appears  to  take  a  turn  to  the 
northward,  but  always  to  the  south.  If  this  be  true,  the  safest  course  for  ^, 
ship  in  these  gales  is  to  the  north,  unless  there  are  very  cogent  reasons  for  a 
departure  from  this  presumed  rule. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  regretting  that  there  are  no  means,  in 
the  upper  islands  of  the  Azores,  of  combining  the  observations  upon  which  it 
18  founded  with  barometrical  notices. 

There  are  many  barometers  in  San  Miguel  (1841),  but  not  one  in  either  of 
the  other  islands.  The  facts  of  this  nature,  developed  by  one  barometer  are 
not  of  much  importance ;  but  by  comparing  the  result  of  these  observations, 
made  at  the  same  hour  in  different  isliuids,  during  the  passage  of  a  gale,  it  is 
likely  that  valuable  conclusions  might  be  elicited  from  them.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  country  so  well  adapted  for  the  collection  of  information,  for  the 
developement  of  the  laws  of  storms,  and  meteorological  changes.  The 
islands,  nine  in  number,  are  so  scattered  over  a  considerable  region  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  separated  by  such  distances  as  to  receive,  at  the  same  hour  dif- 
ferent atmospheric  phenomena.  Were  it  the  wish  of  government  to  obtain 
meteorological  information  from  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  a  moderate  remu- 
neration would  secure  regularity  in  the  registers  of  the  Vice-Consuls, — salaried 
or  xmsalaried ;  and  they  might,  at  no  great  expense,  be  furnished  with  wind- 
dials,  barometers,  sympiesometers,  and  hygrometers,  (the  latter  of  which 
would  be  useful  in  determining  the  origin  of  a  gale'i')  for  the  piurpose  of  ren- 
dering their  observations  complete.'* 
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The  Madeiras  are  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  latitudes  S^^  523'  15'' 
and  88**  7'  60"  N.,  and  longitudes  16**  13'  30"  and  17*  16'  38"  W.  They  con- 
sist of  five  islands,  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Desertas  ;  the  latter  being 

•  In  the  Azores,  a  souUieily  wind  creates  great  humidity  in  the  atmosphere^--^  northerly  vtind  re- 

moYes  it    Under  the  former  influence,  there  u  ftequently  two  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  air, — under  the 

Jkaen  UmB  tiua  one.    At  Floras,  such  in  instrument  would  gite  the  most  Tslnable  results,  in  sliowing 

mbeaier  the  gule  musing  bad  eometnm  tfaesoothi  where  the  heated  air  takes  up  moisture,  or  from  the 

joaitb,  when  m  dmenat  eondidon  ivpels  it 
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three  barren  rocky  islets  to  the  south-eastward  of  Madeira.    Since  their  dis* 
eovery  in  the  15th  centmy,  they  have  remained  dependencies  of  Portugal. 

The  productions  of  the  larger  island,  Madeira,  are  various,  as  in  consequenoe 
of  the  altitude  of  its  mountains  almost  eveiy  degree  of  temperature  is  ob- 
tained. The  produce  of  the  vine  is  the  principal  export :  but  com  is  grown, 
although  not  sufficient  to  supply  other  coimtries.  Almost  every  European 
vegetable  is  here  cultivated  wiUi  advantage ;  nor  are  the  productions  of  the 
tropics  wanting — guavas,  citrons,  oranges,  bananas,  coffee,  &c.,  being  ob-» 
tained  in  great  abundance.  But  the  island  is  principally  fiEuned  for  the  ex- 
eellence  of  its  climate,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  so 
that  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  consumptive  patients. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months  (August  and  September)  is 
between  73*^  and  74^ ;  but  when  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  winds  bring  to 
the  island  the  hot  air  from  the  African  desert,  the  thermometer  sometuCne»> 
rises  as  high  as  Sd**  and  even  90°.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  rain  is  not 
confined  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  but  occurs  at  all  seasons ;  and  that 
hurricanes  although  sometimes  very  violent,  yet  are  not  frequent. 

MABEIBA  may  be  described  as  a  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather  steep 
ascent  from  the  south  and  north  towards  the  interior,  where  the  Inoimtains 
are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  interrupted  by  many  deep  and  narrow  valr 
leys,  which  are  frequently  traversed  by  streams  of  excellent  water.  It  is 
chiefly  in  these  valleys  that  the  vineyards  and  gardens  are  situated,  some  of 
them  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  some  parts  of  the 
island  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  are  very  steep,  and  the  coasts  are  oc« 
casionally  so  precipitous  that  soundings  are  only  to  be  obtained  close  to  the 
shore,  and  even  then  on  a  rocky  and  unequal  bottom,  and  at  a  depth  of  86  to 
50  fathoms.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  island  is  unquestionably  of 
volcanic  origin,  yet  there  are  no  craters  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  it,  except 
San  Antonio,  a  mountain  about  If  mile  west  of  Machico,  wluch  has  a  smooth 
shallow  basin  on  its  sunmiit. 

In  approaching  the  island  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  bare  rugged  rock,  of 
huge  dimensions,  which  although  imposing  is  peculiarly  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  it  is  not  until  a  near  approach  to  the  land  is  made,  that  you  can  discover 
the  green  patches  which  are  everywhere  scattered  over  its  deep  red  soil,  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks.  This  mountain  verdure  is  owing  to  groves 
of  heath  and  broom,  which  grow  to  an  extraordinary  height,  aspiring  to  the 
stature  of  forest  trees.  In  addition  to  these  groves,  the  terraced  acclivities, 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  change  on  a  closer  approach  its 
distant  barren  aspect  into  one  of  extreme  beauty  and  fertility.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  mountain  scenery  is,  the  jagged  outline  of  the 
ridge,  the  rudely  shaped  towers  and  sharp  pyramids  of  rock,  which  appear 
elevated  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  highest  peaks  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
elevations,  and  the  deep  precipitous  gorges,  which  cut  through  the  highest 
mountains  almost  to  their  base. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  island  are  of  considerable 
elevation,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance  at  sea.  The  most  lofty  is  that  of 
Buivo,  which  is  estimated  to  be  6056  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  well  de- 
fined but  rather  roimded  siunmit,  and  stands  on  the  north  edge  of  the  stupen- 
dous ravine  of  the  Cmrrael ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  coast,  it  lies  nearly 
7}  miles  north  of  Ponta  de  Cruz,  and  not  quite  5  miles  from  Ponta  San 
Jorge.  It  has  a  continued  slope  towards  the  sea,  in  a  north  and  north-east 
direction,  and  on  the  south-west  side  drops  abruptly  into  the  Curral.  Through* 
out  the  western  half  of  the  island  a  central  ridg<e  ex.tfeii6L%^V\af^«a%«ssL<gvs?^^ 
tion  of  about  5000  feet ;  on  its  summits  ttxei^  \^  %xi  cxXeoavi^  ^^^is»a\>\swBis? 
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Paul  da  Serra,  which  is  fertQe,  and  used  especiallj  for  breeding  mules  and 
horses.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  although  high  and  containing 
many  lofty  peaks,  is  not  so  elevated  at  the  western. 

The  Curral  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  Madeira,  and  to  the  lovers 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  It  is  an  immense 
valley,  of  almost  fathomless  depth,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  range  of  mag- 
nificent mountain  precipices  1000  feet  high,  the  sides  of  which  are  perpen- 
dicular and  broken  into  every  variety  of  buttress  or  pinnacle.  Round  a  part 
of  the  cliffs  is  a  narrow  road,  leading  to  the  garden  houses  and  country  plan- 
tations, cut  out  of  the  rock,  about  10  or  12  feet  wide,  on  riding  along  which 
the  Gurral  seems  like  an  immense  abyss,  filled  only  with  clouds  and  vapours, 
rolling  in  a  constant  motion  over  each  other.  When  viewed  on  a  fine  day, 
the  variety  of  tints  is  veiy  striking.  Occasionally  the  cliffs  are  black  and 
craggy,  at  other  times  they  are  covered  with  turf  of  the  richest  green  and 
trees  indigenous  to  the  island  ;  while  far  below  smiles  a  region  of  cultivation 
and  fruitfulnes3,  the  white  cabins  of  the  islanders  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  country  being  almost  hidden  amongst  the  rich  gardens  and  orchards. 

In  1838,  the  Curral  was  visited  by  Com.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  remarks  : — "  This  is  a  very  remarkable  spot,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  This  place  is  ap- 
proached by  the  usual  ascent  from  Funchal,  through  the  naiTow  roads,  or 
paths  hedged  with  roses,  &c.,  tlie  view  gradually  extendmg  beneath,  over  the 
terraced  vineyai-ds.  Just  before  reaching  it,  you  mount  a  small  ascent ;  you 
are  then  on  the  summit  or  edge  of  the  Curral,  and  the  whole  scene  suddenly 
bursts  upon  you.  The  eye  descends  to  the  depth  of  2000  feet,  into  the  im- 
mense chasm  below,  and  wanders  over  the  ragged  and  broken  outline  of  the 
many  peaks  that  rise  from  its  very  bottom ;  then  upwards,  following  the  grey 
precipitous  rocks,  till  their  sununits  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  which  are  passing 
fitfully  across  it,  occasionally  permitting  the  sunbeams  to  glance  to  its  very 
bottom.  One  feels  smprised  on  gazing  on  this  scene,  that  its  character  of 
wildness  should  become  softened,  and  its  beauty  increased,  which  is  effected 
in  part  by  the  plants  and  shrubs  which  cling  or  have  fastened  themselves 
into  the  fissiu*es  of  the  rocks.  These  the  eye  gradually  makes  out,  and  is 
led  by  the  small  and  narrow  strips  of  green  on  the  ledges  downwards,  until  it 
finally  rests  on  the' secluded  church  of  Nostra  Senora  de  Livre  Monte,  and 
the  peasants*  cabin  embedded  in  the  dark  and  luxuriant  foliage  beneatli, 
whose  peace  and  quietness  are  in  such  strong  contrast  with  the  wildness  of 
nature  above.  The  whole  looks  more  like  enchantment  than  reality.  The 
shape  of  the  Curral  and  its  perpendicular  sides  gives  the  idea  rather  of  a 
gorge  than  of  a  crater. 

In  the  descent  the  road  winds  along  the  sides  of  the  precipice,  turning 
around  sharp  and  jutting  projections,  with  a  firightful  gulf  yawning  below.  A 
misstep  of  die  horse  would  plunge  the  rider  to  destruction.  At  every  turn 
new  and  striking  views  are  brought  out,  almost  siu*passing  in  grandeur  the 
first.  The  descent  is  so  gradual,  that  one  scarcely  seems  to  advance  down- 
wards, and  the  length  of  time  necessaiy  to  accomplish  it  (upwards  of  an  hour) 
will  g^ve  some  idea  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Continuing 
on,  the  gorge  opens  to  the  south,  where  the  streamlet  of  the  Curral,  joined 
by  severed  latercd  branches,  forms  the  River  Socorridos,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  the  ancient  town  of  Camera  de  Lobos." 

The  shores  of  Madeira  are  mostly  lofty  cliffs,  occasionally  facing  the  water 

with  a  perpendicular  fi-ont  of  1000  or  2000  feet  in  height.     The  cliffs  are  in- 

temipted  hy  a  few  small  hays,  where  a  richly  cultivated  valley  approaches 

ths  water  between  abrupt  precipices,  or  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
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rn^ed  hills.    In  these  small  bays  are  generally  situated  some  villages. 

Off  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island  are  many  isolated  rocks,  having  bold  ab^ 
sqtpt  sides  and  broken  outlines.  The  character  of  these  rocks  is  remarkable ; 
they  stand  quite  detached  from  the  adjoining  cliffs,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
a  slender  form  rising  to  a  great  height,  with  extremely  rugged  surfaces,  and 
broken  edges.  Through  some,  the  waters  have  worn  arched  ways  of  large 
dimensions,  which  afford  a  passage  for  the  breaking  surf,  and  would  seem  ere 
long  to  threaten  their  destruction.  Similar  needle  rocks  are  seen  off  the 
northern  Deserta,  one  of  which,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  vessel  when 
viewed  from  a  distance  is  often  mistaken  for  such.  It  stands  like  a  slender 
broken  column,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  a  base  scarcely  larger  than 
the  summit 

In  no  part  of  Madeira  is  there  a  sheltered  harbour ;  and  the  word  '  Porto/ 
which  is  attached  to  several  places  on  the  chart,  must  be  taken  as  the  desig- 
nation given  by  the  islanders  to  the  little  coves,  or  landing-places,  where  they 
haul  up  their  tisbing-boats,  and  those  of  larger  construction,  employed  in  the 
transport  of  their  wines  to  Funchal,  or  on  otber  coasting  business  of  the 
island. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  south  coast  of  the  island  has  a  gradual 
slope  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior  to  the  sea ;  and  that  the  north  and 
west  coasts,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  high  and  bold,  and 
descend  precipitously. 

The  cultivation  of  the  island,  on  its  south  side,  seldom  extends  more  than 
from  2  to  2i  miles  inland  ;  and,  on  its  north  side,  not  half  that  distance ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  cultivation  is  at  present  attempted  at  eleva- 
tions exceeding  3000  feet,  the  whole  of  the  mountains  above  that  height,  and 
which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  island,  being  left  wild  and  mun- 
habited. 

Funchal — The  capital  of  the  island  is  Funchal  on  the  south-east  coast, 
which  consists  of  a  pretty  wide  street  along  the  sea-shore,  where  there  are 
several  good  buildings,  and  numerous  small  lanes  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about 
2000,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  to  20,000.  The  town  is  defended  by  four 
forts,  and  has  eight  churches  and  several  convents.  In  the  midst  of  the 
town  is  an  open  square,  phmted  with  exotic  trees,  as  dracoena  draco,  jasmi- 
num  azoriciun,  and  datura  ai'bosea. 

The  \iew  of  Funchal  from  the  harbour  is  very  pleasing,  and  its  situation, 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  mountains,  adds  to  its  beauty.  The 
contrast  of  the  white  buildings  and  villas  with  the  green  mountains,  forms  a 
picture  which  is  much  heightened  by  the  bold  quadrangular  Loo  Eock  with 
its  embattled  summit  commanding  the  harbour  in  the  foreground.  The 
most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  are  the  Peak  of  Ponta 
da  Cruz,  the  Partinha  with  the  Loo  Rock  near  it,  and  the  old  fortress  of  the 
Pico,  on  a  rockv  eminence  half  a  mile  north  of  them.  To  the  eastward  of 
these  are,  the  Castle  of  Lourenzo  the  official  residence  of  the  governor  on 
the  beach,  and  the  outlet  of  San  Paulo  River,  the  square  towers  of  the  ex- 
Jesuits'  College,  the  cathedral  having  a  small  triangular  spire,  Bangor's  Pil- 
lar on  the  beach  near  the  custom-house,  and  on  the  extreme  east  the  Castle 
of  Santiago  with  the  quintas  upon  the  sloping  land  behind  it.  All  these 
buildings  are  very  conspicuous,  and  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

When  approaching  Funchal  the  island  appears  rough  and  mountainous, 
but  the  steeps  are  clothed  with  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.     Terraces  are 
visible  on  every  side,  and  every  spot  that  the  in^enviit^  ^ixasKsv^aacL^ssaksk 
available  has  been  apparently  turned  to  adv«jv\;a%<&,  Qxi<i\%  ^^\%<so^  cix^&is^ 
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tad.  These  spoto  form  an  interesting  scene,  particularly  vhen  contneted 
widi  the  broken  and  wild  background,  with  the  white  cottages  clustered  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  gradoallj  extending  themselves  upwards  until  the  eje  resto 
on  the  highest  and  most  striking  building,  that  of  the  convent  of  Nostra 
8«nora  de  Monte,  This  stands  out  conspicuouslj  on  one  of  the  mountain 
ridges,  which  descends  from  the  Peak  of  Arrebentao  towards  the  ci^.  It  is 
1965  feet  abore  the  sea,  while  the  peak  itself  is  3844  feet  high. 

The  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Funchal  are  exceedingly  beantiftil.  aboond- 
ing  as  thej  do  in  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  so  many  varieties  of  delicious 
fruts  and  vegetables  common  to  the  tropics  and  to  Europe.  The  markets 
are,  in  consequence,  well  supplied  with  these  good  things,  and  all  necessary 
refreshments  ;  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  wat^r. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a  dep6t  for  steam-vessels  has  lately  been  establish- 
ed at  Funchal  (1848).  Its  situation  is  near  the  beach,  at  a  short  distance 
ftomtheci    ' 


Fonolud  B*T  ind  Town. 

THE  COASTS.— When  approaching  Madeira  from  the  eastward  the  first 
land  met  with  is  the  Dheo  de  Fora,  an  islet  lying  close  to  Ponta  de  San 
Lourenfo,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  islet  is  two-fifths  of  a 
mile  &om  N.E.  to  8.W.,  and  exceeds  a  little  one-tenth  of  a  mile  in  breadth. . 
Its  coasts  are  everywhere  rocky  clifts,  except  at  its  S.E.  side,  where  it  slopes 
to  the  sea.  and  offers  the  easiest  landing.  On  the  west  side  is  a  little  rocky 
cove.  A  sugar-loaf  rock  marks  Its  south  extremity,  and  there  are  four  low 
rocks  to  its  S.E.  shore,  nearly  midway  between  its  extreme  points.  The  sur- 
&ce  of  the  islet  is  of  very  uneven  outline,  and  covered  with  a  light  and  stony 
■oil  and  sand.  Near  its  north  end  is  a  peak,  31)2  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat 
Sa*  43'  14"  N.,  and  long.  16°  3U'  30"  W.  The  channel  which  separates  the 
island  fit>m  San  Louren^o  Point  is  200  yards  wide,  and  the  depth  in  it  at 
low  water  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms  over  a  very  rocky  bottom ;  but  a  swell  or 
strong  breeze  with  opposing  tide  occasions  so  great  a  turmoil  in  it,  that  it  is 
frequently  unsafe  for  boats  to  pass  through. 

Fora  is  steep-to  in  all  directions,  except  its  S.E.  side,  off  which  are  dan- 
gerous rocky  patches  surrounded  by  deep  water.  The  outer  one,  which  lies 
S.  43°  E.  0'  88-lOOths  of  a  mile  from  the  Islet  Peak,  is  a.  small  rock  with  4 
iathoms  on  it.  and  13  and  '^6  fathoms  close  to  it.  The  inner  patch  is  more 
extensive,  bearing  from  the  peak  S.  34°  E.,  three-tenths  of  a  mile  ;  and  upon 
this  are  several  rocks,  some  with  15,  other  with  only  4^  feet  over  them.  Be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  patches  the  least  water  is  10  fathoms,  and  between 
the  inner  patch  and  the  islet  is  a  narrow  channel,  the  depth  of  which  ranges 
Avm  9  to  16  fothoms.  Both  patches  have  deep  water  close  up  to  them,  from 
Ji  to  35  fathoms ;  their  distance  from  the  shore  is  so  inctvisiderable  that 
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sailing  vessels  would  scarcely  venture  near  them ;  but  steam  vessels  should 
be  cautious  not  to  round  the  point  too  closely.* 

At  Fora  the  exti'onie  land  soon  to  the  westward  is  the  low  point  of  011- 
veira,  bearmg  S.  58°  3(5'  W.,  distant  10.46  miles  ;  but  the  bold  head  of  Cabo 
Gar^jao,  or  Brazen  Head,  being  much  higher  than  Ponta  Oliveira,  is  seen 
over  it,  and  thus  appears  to  be  the  west  extreme  point.  Vessels  bound  for 
Funchal  shape  their  course  for  these  points ;  but  between  Fora  and  Oliveira 
there  is  a  considerable  bay,  and  the  coast  presents  a  variety  of  outlme  which 
it  is  necessary  to  describe. 

Ponta  de  San  Lauren zo  is  the  easternmost  part  of  Madeira.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  ledge  of  rock,  about  4  miles  in  length,  but  in  no  part  one  in  breadth. 
Its  surface  is  exceedingly  varied,  but  its  gcnoml  tendency  is  that  of  declivity 
from  the  cliffs  and  peaks  on  the  north  side,  to  a  low  rocky  shore  on  tlie  south. 
The  cliffs  and  peaks,  though  lofty,  are  not  nearly  of  so  great  elevation  as 
those  of  i\\e  island  in  general,  but  are  of  a  much  more  broken  and  fantastic 
character.  Here  and  there  a  patch  of  herbage  only  affords  scanty  pasture  to 
a  few  sheep  and  goats. 

From  the  extremity  of  Ponta  de  San  Lourenyo  the  coast  trends  to  the 
N.W.,  and  is  a  rocky  shore.  For  the  first  1^  mile  it  is  composed  of  cliffs 
and  small  points  with  rocks  lying  out  a  few  yards  from  them ;  and  above  the 
cliffs  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  hills,  of  which  the  most  elevated  is  348  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  narrow  beach  of  shingle  then  succeeds,  witli  masses  of  rock  upon 
it,  Tunning  out  to  the  N.E..  Between  these,  in  two  or  tliree  places,  the  seas 
on  the  north  and  soutli  sides  of  tlie  point  meet  at  high  water,  and  make  them 
islets ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  few  years  more,  they  will  be  actually  bro- 
ken up,  and  become  such  permanently.  This  beach  terminates  at  Ponta 
Fura^la,  a  bold  basaltic  point,  through  which  the  sea  occasioned  by  S.E. 
gales  has  broken  a  fine  lofty  arch.  A  barren  hill  550  feet  high  stands  imme- 
diately above  the  point,  and  from  its  summit  there  is  a  commanding  view  of 
the  surrounding  shores. 

On  the  west  of  Ponta  Furada  is  a  small  bay  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  in 
which  there  is  smooth  water  anchorage  with  the  wind  from  N.W.  and  N.E., 
and  tolerably  easy  landing.  The  bay  is  about  a  mile  across,  and  three-fifths 
of  a  mile  deej) ;  but  it  is  only  available  for  steam-vessels.  Half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  western  point  of  it  is  the  Ponta  de  Piedade  crowned  by  a  rocky  hill, 
87«  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  chapel  on  it,  dedicated  to  Nostra  Seniora  de 
Piedade.  The  building,  though  small,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  being 
white-washed,  and  roofed  with  bright  red  tiles.  This  chapel  in  line  with  the 
Sugar-loaf  Ilock  at  the  south  point  of  Fora  leads  a  few  yards  clear  to  the 
fioutliward  of  the  rocky  shoals  otf  tliat  islet.  In  front  of  the  point  is  a  large 
flat  ledge  of  rock  (having  almost  the  ai)pearance  of  a  fine  artificial  quay),  on 
which  there  was  found  sufficient  landing. 

From  the  north  side  of  Piedade  Hill,  quite  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
to  the  opposite,  or  N.E.  coast,  occur  those  curious  fields  of  fossils  mentioned 
by  several  travellers  who  have  visited  Madeira,  and  which  are  similar  to  those 
at  Porto  Santo.  It  is  believed  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  parts 
of  these  islands.  Immediately  on  the  west  of  Piedade  Point  is  a  little  bay 
with  a  fine  sandy  beach. 

At  1.3  mile  S.  74°  W.  from  Piedade  Point  is  the  village  and  point  of  Gani- 
9al.     The  coast  between  them  is  much  lower  than  that  previously  described ; 

*  In  this  descripdon  of  the  shores  of  Madeira,  which  has  been  taken  principally  from  Ga^toisi. 
Vidal's  valuable  conimunicadon  in  the  Nautical  Mayazinf  1848.|  thiB  Vj«ttVTv"SB^«s»TiR^\fiOM5«i^Q«.>>«s» 
have  reference  to  Uie  true  meridian. 
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but  broken  in  like  manner  into  numerous  small  points,  and  the  land  rises 
from  it  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  on  tlie  north  shore.  There 
is  a  little  sandy  beach  east  of  Cani9al  Point,  on  which  the  iishing-boats  of 
the  place  arc  left.  At  the  west  end  of  the  beach  is  a  lodge  of  dry  rocks. 
The  bank  of  soundings  follows  the  coast  to  the  westward :  the  edge  of  it 
passing  one  mile  south  of  Fora,  Piedade,  and  Caniyal. 

From  Cani9al  Point  the  coast  runs  S.  13**  W.,  1.45  mile  to  the  north  point 
of  Machico  Bay.  Between  tliem  the  cliffs  are  higli  and  bold,  and  tliere  are 
two  projecting  points.  The  southern  one  is  a  rocky  bluff  very  steep-to ;  and 
half  a  mile  inland  of  it  is  a  peak  1909  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

North  of  Machico  Point  is  a  telegraph  on  a  hill  1080  feet  high.  One-tenth 
of  a  mile  Ui  the  N.Fj.  of  the  point  are  several  rocks  which  run  out  from  the 
shore  S.  2'2°  E.,  about  *^50  yards  ;  and  in  the  same  direction  is  an  isolated 
breaking  rock  standing  in  15  fathoms  water.  At  the  rock,  Machico  north 
point  bears  N.  48°  W.,  and  is  distant  two-tenths  of  a  mile.  Close  to  it  on 
the  east  are  27  fathoms. 

BAT  OP  MACHICO. — The  Bay  of  Machico  is  700  yards  wide,  and  a  stony  beach 
with  some  little  mixture  of  sand  forms  its  shore.  On  the  nortli  point  of  it  is 
a  small  stone  fort,  and  near  its  centre  is  a  little  battery  built  at  the  outlet  of 
a  mountain  stream,  whicli  originates  in  the  high  lands  of  the  interior  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  and  dmhis  the  whole  valley  of  Machico.  The  \'illage  is 
situated  near  the  shore  of  tlie  bay,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
island  as  the  place  where  its  first  discoverer  Robert  Machim  landed  with 
Anna  d'Arfet.  Its  little  church  is  reputed  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  cedar 
cross  that  marked  their  grave.  The  village  possesses  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  fishhig-boats,  and  a  few  of  larger  dimensions  for  trade  with  Fmichal. 

From  Machico  tlio  coast  runs  S.S.E.,  half  a  mile,  to  Ponta  Queimada,  which 
is  a  rocky  cliff  with  some  flat  rocks  at  its  base,  and  from  thence  S.  3'2°  W.,  1 
mile  15.100ths  to  the  rock  off  Ponta  de  Santa  Catarina.  This  rock  is  36  feet 
high,  and  stands  close  to  the  point.  The  whole  coast  between  it  and  Quei- 
mada is  rocky  cliffs  :  and  both  they  and  the  land  behind  them  are  of  much 
less  elevation  than  near  Queimada.  There  are  no  outljdng  dangers,  but  deep 
water  close  up  to  tlie  shore. 

From  Rocha  de  Santa  Catarina,  tlie  next  point  is  Guindante  bearing  S. 
43®  W.,  2  J  miles,  the  coast  between  falls  back  into  a  bay  half  a  mile  in  depth. 
Near  the  north  end  of  it  is  the  village  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  two  large  water 
courses  or  ribeiras.  In  front  of  the  village  is  a  stoney  beach  with  a  rocky 
point  at  each  end  of  it,  crowned  with  a  redoubt,  and  the  water  shoals  gi*adually 
to  the  beach.  Eastward  o^  Santa  Cruz,  tlie  coast  and  land  is  rather  low.  To 
the  southward  of  the  village  the  cliffs  again  increase  in  height,  and  have  deep 
water  quite  up  to  them. 

S.  40°  W.,  nearly  a  mile,  from  Ponta  Guindante  is  Ponta  de  Atalaya.  The 
village  of  Porto  Novo  is  situated  close  round  Guindante  in  a  small  shingle 
bay  where  a  considerable  ribeira  has  its  outlet. 

From  the  ribeira  to  Atalaya  Point,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep.  Tlio  Point 
of  Atalaya  is  itself  formed  by  a  few  large  stones  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  but 
there  is  a  singular  small  pointed  peak  on  tlie  cliff  close  to  it  which  marks  its 
position  well.  From  this  point  Ponta  Oliveira  bears  S.  51°  W.,  1  mile.  Be- 
tween them  the  coast  has  a  slight  bend  in  it ;  tliere  are  two  small  beaches  ; 
and  in  front  of  tlie  first  one,  named  Portinha,  are  some  detached  flat  rocks  ; 
behind  which  some  fishing-boats  ai'e  hauled  up  :  a  small  redoubt  commands 
it  At  the  south  side  of  tlie  second  beach  is  a  \evy  large  ribeira ;  and  on 
the  top  of  its  southern  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a 
/brt 
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summer  these  sti*eam8  are  generally  inconsiderable,  but  in  the  heavy  rains 
which  occur  in  winter,  they  have  occasionally  come  down  with  overwhelming 
force,  and  caused  much  damage  to  tlie  city.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay 
.  is  said  to  he  gradually  decreasing  from  the  quantity  of  alluvium  they  bring 
down. 

The  soundings  over  Funchal  Bay  are  regular,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom 
a  fine  dark  sand  with  some  little  mud. 

On  the  meridian  of  Fort  Pelorinho,  at  300  yards  from  the  beach,  there  will 
be  found  a  depth  of  11  fathoms  ;  at  400  yai'ds  18  fathoms  ;  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  20  :  at  half  a  mile  40  ;  at  nine-tentlis  of  a  mile  100  ;  and  at  1  mile  200 
fiithoms. 

On  the  meridian  of  the  Loo  Rock,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  depth  is  25  fathoms  ;  at  half  a  mile  38 ;  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  58  ; 
at  one  mile  100  ;  and  at  one  mile  and  one-fifth  200  fathoms. 

Anchorage, — In  the  summer  months  when  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail 
vessels  may  anchor  anywhere  about  the  bay,  as  most  convenient,  but  the  best 
anchorage,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  is  off  the  Loo  Rock,  with 
the  old  citadel  named  the  Castello  do  Pico  bearing  North,  and  exactly  mid- 
way between  the  Loo  and  the  Fort  of  San  Jose  on  the  Pontinha.  On  this 
line  of  bearing  steam  vessels  may  anchor  in  12  to  18  fathoms,  and  sailing 
vessels  in  25  to  35.  This  latter  depth  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Loo  Rock. 
The  soundings  extend  farther  out  in  this  direction,  with  fine  sandy  bottom  ; 
and  should  any  vessel  have  previously  taken  up  this  position,  it  will  be  better 
to  anchor  to  the  westward  of  her. 

A  considerable  surf  very  commonly  prevails  along  the  whole  of  the  beach, 
and  renders  communication  between  vessels  and  tlie  shore  difficult.  It  is 
seldom  attempted  but  in  native  boats.  This  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience, 
especially  to  tiie  numerous  invalids  who  resort  annually  to  the  island,  and  a 
good  landing-place  is  a  great  desideratum.  Nevertheless  nearly  all  mercan- 
tile business  is  carried  on  from  the  beach ;  and  through  the  experience  and 
dexterity  of  the  boatmen,  aided  by  the  build  and  lightness  of  their  boats  acci- 
dents but  seldom  happen. 

The  boats  of  men-of-war  and  steam  packets  usually  land  at  the  steps  of  the 
Pontinha,  but  it  is  at  rather  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  city. 

Winds,  dh, — The  Road  of  Funchal  being  exposed  from  West  to  S.E.,  the 
winds  from  those  points  will  of  coiu'se  be  felt  most  strongly,  and  ships,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  menacing  atmosphere  to  the  southward  or  the  S.W.,  ought  to 
take  every  precaution,  and  be  in  readiness  to  go  out  of  the  roads  at  a  moment  s 
warning. 

In  summer,  there  are  regular  land  and  sea  breezes ;  the  latter  setting  in 
from  the  S.W.  in  the  forenoon,  and  off  shore  towards  9  and  1 0  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  sometimes  as  lat«  as  midnight.  The  land  breezes  do  not  extend 
more  than  2  or  3  miles  from  the  shore  ;  but  when  it  blows  fresh  in  tlie  offing, 
the  true  wind  prevails  in  the  road.  The  rainy  season  is  in  Januar}',  February, 
and  March,  when  it  blows  sometimes  excessively  hard,  at  which  season  it  is 
frequently  dangerous  to  remain  at  the  anchorage ;  and  during  this  period  of 
the  year,  Uie  surfs  on  the  beach  are  so  incredibly  violent,  as  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sibility of  landing  anpvhere  but  behind  the  Loo  Rock. 

When  sailing  from  Funchal,  you  should  particularly  observe  to  make  sail 

with  the  land  wind,  standing  directly  out  to  the  offing,  on  account  of  calms 

which  prevail  under  the  West  and  S.W.  parts  of  the  island,  which  have  been 

known  to  detain  vessels  for  some  days. 

Although  Madeira,  is  an  elevated  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 

eod,  which  is  a  low  ragged  point,  yet  it  is  bo  often  obscured  by  clouds  as  not 
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to  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of  5  leagues ;  but  when  abreast  of  Porto  Santo, 
it  commonly  appears  like  a  vast  mountain,  with  its  summit  covered  over.  The 
Desertas  are  shortly  afterwards  seen,  and  when  you  pass  those  islands,  the 
ships  in  the  road  of  Funchal  will  soon  be  perceived.  From  their  riding,  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  wind  is  in  the  road,  as  it  is  conunon  to  have  a  strong 
breeze  from  N.E.  or  East,  in  passing  Desertas,  when  at  the  same  time,  the 
wind  in  the  road  is  from  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W. 

Part  Regulations. — The  following  port  regulations  were  in  foxfie  a  few  years 
since,  and  may  be  still  observed : — 

On  anchoring  at  Funchal  Roads,  no  vessel  can  have  communication  with 
the  shore,  or  the  shipping  in  port,  until  visited  by  a  flag-boat  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  from  the  health  office.  But  in  case  of  distress,  when  a  vessel  does 
not  intend  to  anchor,  and  wants  to  have  conununication  with  the  shore,  her 
boat,  by  proceeding  to  the  Loo  Castle,  will  avoid  being  fired  at ;  and  after 
examination,  leave  is  generally  given  for  the  officer  in  her  to  go  into  town, 
and  return  to  the  ship  without  any  embarrassment. 

The  master,  purser,  or  other  persons  coming  in  the  first  boat  from  any 
vessel  regularly  visited,  must  land  at  the  health  office,  there  to  undergo  the 
customary  examination ;  and  the  captain  or  purser  should  proceed  .immedi- 
ately to  the  consults  office,  to  report  the  ship :  passengers  are  free  frt>m  re- 
straint after  passing  the  health  office. 

Captains  or  pursers,  so  landing,  must  bring  with  them  the  vesseFs  re- 
gister and  Mediterranean  pass,  and  also  the  manifest  of  her  cargo,  as  with- 
out these  documents  business  cannot  be  transacted  at  the  Consular  and  other 
offices. 

No  vessel  lying  in  port  can  have  any  commimication  with  one  that  is  coming 
in,  or  that  has  already  anchored,  until  such  new  comer  shall  have  been  regularly 
visited. 

No  vessel  at  anchor  can  change  her  berth  without  license  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

All  boats  that  pass  between  the  shipping  and  the  shore,  after  sunset,  aie 
subject  to  pay  a  pistareen  and  a  half,  for  a  government  license. 

No  seaman  or  soldier  to  leave  their  ships,  without  permission  in  writing 
from  the  captain  or  commanding  officer. 

Any  seaman  or  soldier  found  on  shore  after  sunset,  without  written  leave 
of  absence,  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  government,  and  kept  in  custody 
until  claimed  and  sent  on  board  ship ;  which  will,  exclusive  of  his  mainte- 
nance, occasion  an  expense  of  2  dollars  for  each  individual,  to  be  deducted  ' 
out  of  his  wages  :  and  even  with  leave,  as  above,  any  disorderly  con- 
duct is  immediately  taken  notice  of  by  the  government,  and  ptmished 
accordingly. 

All  captains  or  commanding  officers  are  requested  to  read  the  above  two 
articles  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  on  board  their  ships,  as  particularly  re- 
lating to  them. 

Captains  or  pursers  must  give  notice  at  the  consul's  office,  24  hours,  at 
least,  before  the  time  of  their  intended  departure. 

No  vessel  is  to  caiTy  from  Madeira  any  person  or  persons,  excepting  those 
that  came  in  her,  without  a  regular  passport ;  as,  in  case  of  detection  in 
attempting  to  do  so,  the  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  to  3 
months*  imprisonment, 

In  cases  where  the  captain  of  a  vessel  shall  be  judicially  notified  not  to 
carry  away  any  particular  person  from  the  island,  and  he  does  receive  him  on 
board,  notwithstanding  such  judicial  warnings,  he  becoixi^'^^Vfl&^^^^t  ^^"^^^ 
debts  which  such  person  owes. 
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When  vessels  are  ready  to  depart,  the  captams  must,  through  the  consul, 
or  their  consignees,  apply  to  the  goremment  to  have  its  visit  sent  on  board 
at  the  hour  when  they  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  sea. 

After  a  vessel  has  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  on  her  voyage, 
and  circumstances  require  her  to  have  communication  with  the  shore,  or  the 
shipping  in  port,  she  cannot  sail  until  visited  a  second  time. 

No  vessel  can  sail  after  sunset,  without  special  license ;  and  in  case  a  ship 
is  visited  for  departure,  and  finds  she  is  obliged  to  remain  a  night  after,  she 
must  not  attempt  to  sail  till  visited  a  second  time. 

As  vessels  are  frequently  fired  at  from  Loo  GasUe,  for  attempting  to 
anchor  at  night,  it  is  recommended  to  those  who  make  the  port  too  late  in 
the  evening,  to  have  their  colours  seen,  to  stand  off  and  on  till  daylight, 
when  the  restriction  ceases ;  indeed,  at  all  times  it  is  as  well  to  hoist  the 
colours  and  merchant's  signal  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  information  of  the 
consignees  on  shore. 

Any  vessel  attempting  to  get  tmder  way  before  she  is  visited,  will  be  fired 
at  from  the  forts,  and  will  be  obliged  to  pay  very  dearly  for  the  powder 
and  shot  This  must  also  be  understood  in  not  observing  any  of  the  fore- 
going roles. 

No  commander  of  a  vessel  can  leave  any  of  his  crew  behind  him,  except- 
ing in  the  hospital,  without  first  giving  security  in  the  consults  office  for 
their  subsistence. 

As  the  greatest  attention  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  vessels, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  concerned,  it  will  be  foimd  much  to  the  interest  of  all 
parties,  that  they  by  no  means  sleep  on  shore, — a  caution  of  this  kind  is 
doubly  necessary  in  the  winter. 

It  ia  necessary  that  captains  and  supercargoes  should  be  acquainted, 
that  in  case  of  breakage  in  the  measurement  of  com,  after  allowing  ^i  per 
cent.,  the  vessel  must  make  up  the  deficiency  at  the  market  price  in 
Madeira,  according  to  the  long-established  regulation  of  the  British  fac- 
tory. 

The  Loo  Castle  usually  fires  two  guns  without  shot,  on  any  vessels  break- 
ing the  rules  of  the  port :  if  those  are  attended  to,  in  general  they  take  no 
more  notice ;  if  not,  not  only  the  Loo,  but  the  other  forts,  fire  with  ball,  till 
their  object  is  obtained. 

.  As  many  inconveniences  arise  from  not  observing  the  foregoing  regula- 
tions, every  conmiander  of  a  vessel  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  attend  to 
them,  as  otherwise  he  will  forfeit  the  protection  of  his  consul,  and  find  the 
consequences  in  the  highest  degree  disagreeable. 

To  avoid  considerable  delay  and  expense,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  bill  of  health,  endorsed  by  tiie  Portuguese  consul,  or  his  vice-consul,  of  the 
last  port  of  clearance. 

The  Coast  Westward. — ^From  the  Pontinha,  at  Funchal,  to  Ponta  de 
Cruz,  the  distance  is  1^  mile,  and  the  coast  between  them  has  a  broken  out- 
line of  rocky  cliffs,  points,  and  bays.  At  the  south-west  point  of  the  Pon- 
tinha a  rocky  spur  projects  to  seaward  about  80  yards,  and  in  the  bay  to  tlie 
west  of  it,  ^bO  yards  within  the  point,  are  two  small  flat  rocks,  a  few  feet 
above  water.  The  bay  is  half  a  mile  across,  and  the  shore  of  it  is  composed 
of  steep  cliffs,  which  rise  to  a  hif»h  bold  bluff  at  its  western  extremity.  Along 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  there  is  a  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  of  some  breadth 
near  the  root  of  the  Pontinha  embankment,  but  narrowing  gradually  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  terminating  near  the  outiet  of  a  watercourse. 
Tbe  whole  of  this  bay  is  comparatively  shallow,  the  depth  not  exceeding  8 
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fiEtthoms  between  its  extreme  points ;  and  it  appears  to  offer  the  best  position 
that  can  be  found  at  Madeira  for  any  artificial  harbour  works. 

Half  a  mile  westward  of  this  is  a  detached  sug^-loaf  formed  ro4*.k,  named 
Gorgul&o;  it  stands  about  130  yards  from  the  shore  in  front  of  a  little  bay 
which  has  a  fort  upon  its  eastern  point,  and  near  the  centre  of  it  a  pretty 
quinta.  Four-tenths  of  a  mile  norUi  of  this  rock  is  Monte  da  Cruz,  with  a 
telegraph  on  its  summit,  862  feet  above  the  sea,  -and  from  hence  there  is  a 
succession  of  rocky  cliffs  for  another  half  mile  to  the  Ponta  da  Cruz;  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  which  there  is  a  semi-detached  pointed  rock  with  a 
small  iron  cross  upon  the  top  of  it.  The  cliffs  opposite  are  high  and  per- 
pendicular. This  rock  forms  the  southern  extreme  of  Madeira,  and  is  in  lat 
ar  37'  18"  N.,  and  long.  16*»  67'  11"  W. 

The  coast  from  the  Pontinho  to  this  point  is  steep-to,  and  clear  of  danger; 
and  the  edge  of  the  bank  continues  nearly  parallel  with  it,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile. 

North  72*^  15' W.,  86-100thsofamilefromPontadaCruz.is.Pontad'Agoa,a 
low  point  covered  with  large  stones,  at  the  base  of  some  enoimous  cliffs. 
The  greatest  deviation  of  the  ceast  from  the  line  of  the  extreme  points  is 
four-tenths  of  a  mile.  Close  round  Ponta  da  Cruz,  on  its  western  side,  is 
the  Bay  of  Praya  Formosa,  formed  by  a  shingle  beach  six-tenths  of  a  mile 
long,  and  about  two-tenths  deep.  The  high  hmd  recedes  from  each  end  of 
the  bay  towards  its  centre,  and  leaves  the  space  between  filled  with  a  large 
bed  of  shingle.  At  the  west  end  of  Praya  Formosa  is  a  small  rocky  islet, 
and  from  tlience  a  line  of  rocky  cliffs  of  small  elevation,  fronted  by  a  stony 
beach,  and  many  detached  black  rocks  extend  six-tenths  of  a  mile  farther  to 
the  Soccorridos  Eiver.  This  mountain  stream,  perhaps  the  largest  in  Ma- 
deira, originates  at  the  southern  base  of  Pico  Buiva,  amongst  the  group  of 
highest  mountains  on  the  island ;  and  drains  the  celebrated  valley  of  the 
Curral.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  is  a  beach  of  shingle,  and  at  its  west  end 
a  small  bold  rocky  point,  round  which  is  the  village  and  little  boat  harbour 
of  Camera  de  Lobos. 

The  eastern  side  of  this  inlet  is  formed  by  steep  rocky  cliffs,  and  the 
western  side  by  a  narrow  wavy  line  of  black  lava,  running  out  soutjh  at  right 
angles  with  the  beach  for  about  270  yards. 

The  town  of  Camera  de  Lobos  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  and  be- 
hind it  is  a  hill  with  a  telegraph  on  its  highest  part  About  100  yards  from 
the  western  point  of  this  inlet  there  is  a  small  fort  built  on  a  rocij  cliff  near 
the  sea ;  and  beyond  the  fort,  a  sandy  beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengtii» 
over  which  the  Bibeira  of  the  Jardim  da  Serra  discharges  its  waters.  At  the 
west  extremity  of  this  beach  commence  the  magnificent  cliffs  which  termi- 
nate the  ridge  of  mountains  lying  westward  of  the  valley  of  the  Jardim.  The 
highest  of  them  form  the  bold  sea  face  of  Cabo  Girao,  and  upon  Uie  high 
land  which  crowns  the  cape  is  a  grove  of  pine  trees,  2079  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  thence  the  hills  continue  rising  until  they  reach  the  head  of  the  valley ^ 
their  highest  point  at  which  they  attain  an  elevation  of  4636  feet.  At  the 
base  of  these  high  cliffs  is  a  narrow  beach  of  shingle,  thickly  strewn  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  with  here  and  there  some  slightly  projecting  points, 
produced  by  the  occasional  fall  of  rocky  masses  from  above. 

North  70^  30"  W.,  4  63-1  OOths  mUes  from  Ponta  d' Agoa,  is  the  outer  i-ock  off 
Ponta  do  Sol.  Intermediate  at  the  distance  of  1}  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Ponta  d*  Agoa  is  a  conical  shaped  rock,  named  Uheo  da  Lapa.  It  lies  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Campanaris,  detached  from  the  shoie,  though  vec^ 
close  to  it ;  and  here  the  contiuous  line  of  stony  bew:ii  ^qs^\^^  N^^J^^aK^^^ 
blocks  and  boulders  may  be  said  to  teTmiXia\je\  Mi^  itQ.\s\.\NKsi^^'Vft'^^'^^'^^ 
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ward  this  characteristic  alternates  with  clean  black  rocky  points  without  any 
beach  at  all  before  them.  The  cliffs  become  more  inclined,  and  there  are 
some  large  slips  which  are  cultivated  and  inhabited. 

One  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond  Ilheo  de  Lapa  is  the  rocky  point  of  Ribeira 
Braba,  with  three  small  black  rocks  close  off  it ;  on  the  western  side  of  it  is 
a  little  bay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  with  a  beach  of  coarse  sand,  shingle, 
and  boulders.  A  short  distance  from  tlie  beach  is  the  village  of  Ribeira 
Braba ;  and  near  it  the  outlet  of  a  mountain  stream  of  the  same  name,  which 
drains  the  valley  of  the  Serra  d*  Agoa. 

To  the  westward  of  this  bay  the  coast  becomes  more  varied,  more  irregu- 
lar in  height,  and  is  again  fronted  with  a  narrow  beach  of  shingle  and 
boulders ;  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  Ribeira  Bmba  is  the  small 
Ribeira  of  A  Tabua.  Like  all  these  mountain  streams  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged over  a  beach  of  shingle,  with  rocky  cliffs  on  either  side  of  it.  At 
three-fifths  of  a  mile  farther  is  a  large  cultivated  land  slip,  and  from  thence 
the  coast  trends  a  little  more  westerly,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  Uie 
rock  at  Ponta  do  Sol,  and  a  small  bay  lies  between  them. 

Ponta  do  Sol  is  a  bluff  rocky  cliff  with  a  few  fragments  of  rock  lying  close 
in  front  of  it.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  pointed  tui<l  has  a  small 
wooden  cross  upon  its  summit.  Three  small  rocks  lie  off  it  to  the  southward 
about  40  yards,  and  two-tenths  of  a  mile  N.  66°  80'  W.  of  it  is  another.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  point  is  a  Ribeira  with  a  shingle  beach  in  front  of  it  about 
800  yards  in  length. 

The  outlet  is  narrow  with  steep  cliffs  on  either  side,  and  a  stone  wall  has 
been  constructed  across  it,  leaving  a  passage  for  the  stream  close  along  the 
foot  of  the  western  cliff.  The  souree  of  the  Ribeira  is  between  4  and  5  miles 
inland,  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  pouit,  amongst  the  high  lands  at  the  soutliern 
margin  of  the  Paul  da  Serra.  The  village  of  Ponta  do  Sol  is  situated  in  the 
ravine  a  very  short  distance  from  the  beach,  and  its  church  may  be  seen 
through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  outlet,  though  to  a  very  limited  ext<.*nt  in 
consequence  of  the  cliffs. 

From  Ponta  do  Sol,  the  next  extreme  point  seen  to  the  westward,  is  Ponta 
Oalerabeanng  N.  57"  45'  W.,  and  distant  5  33-100th8  miles.  The  coast  between 
them  nowhere  falls  back  half  a  mile,  but  is  formed  by  a  long  wavy  line  of 
narrow  stoney  beaches,  above  which  are  cliffs  of  small  elevation,  much  broken 
•  by  mountain  torrents  into  ravines.  There  are  a  few  land  slips,  and  in  some 
places  the  land  slopes  to  the  sea  without  cliffs;  these  lands  are  always  inhabited 
and  cultivated  with  numerous  terraced  vineyards.  There  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  cliff  standing  between  land  of  this  description,  IJ  mile  from  Ponta  do 
Sol ;  its  west  extremity  forms  a  small  black  basaltic  point.  Threivquartci*s 
of  a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  village  of  Magdalena  at  the  outlet  of  a  Riheira. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Magdalena  is  a  detached  rock  lying 
of  100  yards  from  the  shore  in  front  of  a  high  rocky  cliff,  at  tlie  foot  of  whicli 
is  a  stony  beach.  There  are  6  fathoms  water  alongside  tlie  rock.  Again,  2 
miles  beyond  Magdalena  is  another  Ribeira;  and  in  the  space  between  is  the 
Ai'co  da  Calheta.  Arco  is  a  name  applied  to  such  hills  as  present  a  semi- 
amphitheatre  open  towards  the  sea  with  a  gradual  rise  of  tlie  land  from  the 
shore  towards Xheir  summits.  They  ai'e  generally  well  cultivated,  and  dotted 
with  habitations.  Six-tenths  of  a  mile  westward  of  this  last  lUhcira  is  the 
Town  and  Ribeira  of  Calheta.  Two  or  three  white  houses  stand  low  down 
near  tlie  stony  beach  in  front  of  it,  but  the  ravine  is  so  narrow  that  little  of 
the  town,  unless  when  abreast  of  it 

Above  the  cliffs  on  the  ridge  of  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Calheta, 
lAerff  IS  a  conspicuous  long  building  like  a  monaster^'. 
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From  Calheta  to  Ponta  Galera  the  distance  is  seven-tenths,  of  a  mile.  The 
point  is  formed  of  flat  rocks  of  black  basalt,  which  run  out  like  a  pier  about 
100  yards  from  the  cliffs  of  the  coast  There  are  4^  fathoms  twenly  feet 
from  it 

At  Ponta  Galera,  Ponta  Jardim  bearsN.  66**  W.,  1  mile  and  35.100th8.  The 
line  of  coast  between  them  preserves  the  same  general  character  ;  and  about 
midway  is  the  waterfall  of  Ribeira  Funda.  Ponta  Jardim  appears  to  be  a  land 
slip  ;  some  large  bouldei*s  lie  close  round  it,  so  as  to  render  landing  difficult 
Upon  the  top  of  the  point  is  a  small  village  and  chapel.  Here  the  coast 
scenery  becomes  more  bold,  and  the  rise  from  the  shore  to  the  mountains  is 
very  steep. 

The  soundings  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  regular,  over  dark  sand,  and 
extend  off  1}  mile.  On  the  meidian  of  the  Jardim  Chapel,  at  the  distance  of 
a  quai-ter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  there  are  10  fathoms ;  at  half  a  mile  IC  ; 
at  three-quarters  ilb  ;  and  1  mile  30.  At  Ponta  Jardim  the  two  next  points 
beyond  appear  in  a  line  bearing  37**  50'  W.  The  first  (Paul  do  Mar)  being 
1  mile — and  the  second,  Fajao  d'Ovelha  ti  7-lOths  m^es  from  it.  There  is  a 
waterfall  3-10th8  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Jardim,  and  another  at  the  Paul  do 
Mar.  The  coast  between  the  Jardim  and  Paul  do  Mar  consists  of  steep  rocky 
cliffs  fronted  by  a  stony  beach  ;  but  close  to  the  waterfall  at  the  latter  point 
on  the  west  there  is  a  great  land  slip.  The  cliffs  recede  about  two-tenths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  the  land  between  them  and  ihe  sea  having  a  steep  descent  is  culti- 
vated in  terraced  vineyai^ds. 

The  village  of  the  Paul  do  Mar  is  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  land  slip 
close  to  the  wateifall,  from  which  a  beach  of  shingle  and  large  stones  extends 
the  whole  way  to  Fajao  d'Ovelha.  At  that  point  it  is  broken  through  by  a 
little  spur  of  black  lava  projecting  a  few  yards  to  seaward,  the  cliffs  become 
more  elevated,  and  above  them  the  land  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the 
highest  peaks  on  the  ridge  of  the  western  mountains  4*270  feet. 

Some  idea  of  the  bold  character  of  the  scenery  at  this  part  of  the  island 
may  be  conveyed  by  stating  that  a  gi'ove  of  i>ines  upon  the  hills  above  the 
Paul  do  Mar  is  at  an  elevation  of  2030  feet,  or  one-third  of  a  mile,  whilst  its 
horizontal  distance  from  the  sea  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  North  22**  30' 
West,  2  66-lOOths  miles  beyond  Fajao  d'Ovelha  is  Ponta  Parga,  the  west  extre- 
mity of  Ma^leira,  in  lat.  32°  48'  00".,  long.  17M6'  38"  W.,  the  coast  between  these 
points  falls  back  into  a  bay  0.34  of  a  mile  in  depth.  The  cliffs  are  lofty  and 
broken  by  several  mountain  torrents,  and  at  their  base  are  many  large  stones 
and  fragments  of  rock ;  one  in  particular,  of  a  sugar-loaf  form,  near  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  is  72  feet  high :  two-tenths  of  a  mile  north  of  it  is  another  large 
rock,  frequently  used  by  the  fishermen  as  a  landing-place,  and  they  have  a 
ladder  from  it  to  the  shore. 

Between  the  landing-place  and  Ponta  Parga  the  beach  is  wholly  composed 
of  stones,  and  ther6  is  a  narrow  piece  of  sloping  land  between  it  and  the  cliffs, 
upon  which  are  two  or  three  fishermen's  huts,  and  a  few  boats  of  a  construc- 
tion peculiar  to  this  point  They  are  in  fact  a  species  of  catamaran  nearly 
triangular  in  form,  with  a  bottom  and  two  sides,  but  the  stem  or  base  of  the 
triangle  is  wanting. 

On  the  high  lands  above  Fajao  d'Ovelha  Point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  cliffs  there  is  a  church,  and  upon  the  heights,  1  mile  east  of  Ponta 
Parga,  another.  The  foimer  is  1023,  and  the  latter  1511  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  bold  rocky  cliffs  of  Ponta  Parga  Bluff  are  035  feet  high  ;  and  the  smooth 
round-topped  hill  which  is  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  blufit  v& 
1380. 

Some  rocks  and  large  stones  lie  scattered  acoxmd  ^^a  \s»a%  ^I'^^xuSaf^^sr^-t 
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a  few  to  the  distance  of  800  yards ;  and  a  ridge  of  rocky  ground  nearly  1^ 
mile  in  extent  runs  out  from  the  point  to  the  north-west.  The  soundmgs  on 
it  are  very  irregular,  from  11  to  19  fathoms,  and  33  close  to  its  outer  end. 
Strong  westerly  winds  occasion  a  heavy  sea  upon  it. 

From  Galheta,  the  bank  of  soundings  in  its  progress  to  the  westward  in- 
creases considerably  its  distance  from  the  land,  and  attains  its  greatest  breadth 
6^  miles  west  of  Fajao  d*Ovelha  Point  From  thence  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
north-east  and  gradually  diminishes.  The  edge  of  it  passes  little  more  than 
1  mile  south  of  Ponta  Galera,  1}  mile  south-west  of  Ponta  Jardim,  2^  south- 
west of  Paul  do  Mar,  and  2  miles  south-west  of  Fajao  d'Ovelha.  Thence  it 
turns  off  to  the  west,  and  passes  near  the  parallel  of  that  point  at  the  dis- 
tance above  stated.  To  the  north-west  of  Ponta  Pargo  its  extent  is  21 
miles. 

All  the  bank  west  of  Ponta  Pargo  and  Ponta  d'Ovelha  is  flat,  with  40  to  46 
fethoms  over  it ;  and  from  those  depths  it  goes  off  very  suddenly  to  200 
fethoms.  The  bottom  is  generally  a  hght  brown  or  a  dark  grey  sand,  with 
occasional  casts  of  rock. 

At  Ponta  Pargo  the  next  ipoint  seen  to  the  north-eastward  is  Ponto  Tristao, 
bearing  N.  40*^  E.,  and  distant  5  miles.  The  coast  between  them  is  formed 
by  a  wavy  line  of  coarse  stony  beach,  with  high  rocky  cliffs  rising  abruptly 
from  it.  Above  the  cliffs  the  land  has  a  veiy  steep  ascent  to  the  ridge  of 
mountains  2  miles  distant,  some  parts  of  which  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  cliffs  are  broken  by  several  mountain  tori'ents,  waterfalls,  and  deep 
ravines  ;  and  there  ai*e  two  extensive  land  slips  which  are  for  the  most  part  ter- 
raced and  laid  out  in  vineyards ;  and  a  few  huts  shew  amongst  the  vines. 
The  shore  is  clear,  without  any  outlying  dangers,  and  midway  between  the 
points,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach  there  is  a  depth  of  10  fathoms, 
at  half  a  mile  22  to  25  fathoms,  at  three-quarters  30,  at  one  mile  30  to  40 
fathoms,  outside  50  fathoms ;  the  bank  deepens  rapidly,  and  the  extreme 
edge  of  it  is  about  H  mile  from  the  land.  The  general  quality  of  the  bottom 
is  a  fine  dark  sand. 

North  Coast. — Ponta  Tristao,  the  north  point  of  Madeira,  is  a  high  bold 
bluff  1070  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  32*»  61'  31"  N.,  and  long.  17**  12'  25"  W, 
At  the  foot  of  it  are  a  few  sunken  rocks  which  extend  off  130  yards  ;  but  240 
yards  north  of  it  there  are  7  fathoms,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  8,  at  half  a  mile 
27,  at  three-quarters  36,  at  one  mile  42,  and  two  mile  200  fathoms,  fine  dark 
sand. 

On  the  heights,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  bluff,  at 
an  elevation  of  1709  feet  is  the  parish  church  of  Magdalena 

North  60*  30'  E.,  0.86  of  a  mile  from  Ponta  Tristao,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  beach  abreast  of  them,  is  a  singular  little  cluster  of  fiat  rocks,  a  few 
feet  above  the  sea,  named  the  Rochas  de  Ilaba9al.  The  northem  one  forms  a 
crescent,  its  horns  pointing  towards  the  shore.  Other  narrow  rocks  fill  up 
the  space  in  front  of  the  horns,  leaving  the  centre  open.  In  strong  winds, 
or  with  any  swell,  the  sea  rolls  over  them  with  heavy  breakers ;  but  they  ai-e 
6teep-to,  with  10  fathoms  within  a  boat's  length  of  the  surf;  having  no  out- 
lying dangers,  and  in  the  channel  between  ttiem  and  the  coast  tlio  greatest 
depth  is  17  fathoms. 

From  Ponta  Tristao  to  Ponta  Moniz  is  1|  niile.  The  coast  between  tlie 
points  consists  of  very  high  cliffs,  with  a  narrow  stony  beach  along  their  base, 
which  is  broken  through  by  two  bold  rocky  bluffs,  the  first  three-tenths  and 
the  second  five-tenths  of  a  mile  from  Ponta  Tristao.  Nearly  midway  between 
ibe  latter  bluff  and  Moniz  Point  there  is  a  deep  break  or  gap  in  the  cliffs  and 
JRJbeira;  and  in  &oni  of  the  Bibeira  a  few  rocks  lie  out  about  100  yards 
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from  the  beach.  A  little  farther  eastward,  and  one  mile  from  Ponta  Tristao, 
is  a  low  cliffy  point  of  very  rugged  black  lava,  with  a  rocky  flat  extending 
from  it  70  yards  to  seaward ;  and  at  the  extremily  of  this  flat  are  nmnerous 
small  detached  rocks,  which  lie  around  it  to  about  the  same  distance.  Erom 
hence  it  is  three-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  outer  extreme  of  Ponta  Moniz. 

Ponta  Moniz  is  formed  by  a  mass  of  lava  running  out  north-east  about  470 
yards  from  the  general  line  of  coast,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  flowed  over  the 
cliffs  into  the  sea  from  the  heights  above  them.  The  base  of  the  point, 
which  is  its  most  elevated  part,  is  about  4S0  yards  broad :  from  thence  it 
slopes  to  the  outer  extreme,  and  becomes  low  and  narrow. 

The  shores  of  the  point  have  a  very  irregular  broken  outline,  especially  on 
the  west,  where  the  action  of  the  sea  appears  to  be  most  violent  and  the 
most  continued.  The  cliffs  on  that  side  are  of  a  steep  iron-bound  character, 
sharp  and  craggy,  and  have  several  rocks  lying  at  their  base.  On  its  eastern 
side,  about  160  yards  from  the  extremity  of.  the  point,  there  is  a  small  fort, 
having  a  circular  tower  at  its  entrance,  which  is  built  close  to  the  shore  on 
a  little  rocky  bluff.  On  either  side  of  it  are  detached  rocks ;  and  right  off 
the  bluff  are  fom*  others  lying  in  a  straight  line  with  it  Alongside  the 
outer  one  there  is  a  depth  of  9  fathoms,  140  yards  south-west  of  this  is 
another  rocky  point,  and  another  round  tower,  at  which  is  the  best  landing,  as 
at  a  jetty,  with  4^  fathoms  close  up  to  it  Here  the  low  rocky  cliffs  termi- 
nate, and  beyond  is  a  sloping  shore  of  rock  for  about  1 20  yards,  on  which 
the  fishing-boats  are  hauled  up.  A  narrow  coarse  shingle  beach  succeeds, 
with  high  bold  rocky  cliffs  towering  above  it  to  the  Janellas. 

The  town  of  Moniz  is  situated  on  the  higher  part  of  the  point,  the  chapel 
being  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  landing-place ;  but  there  are  seve- 
ral small  detached  dwellings  on  other  parts  of  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  point 
is  covered  with  stone  enclosures,  and  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
A  tedious  zigzag  road  leads  from  the  town  to  the  height  above  it,  where  there 
is  a  village  and  some  good  farms. 

In  front  of  Ponta  Moniz,  at  the  distance  of  120  yards,  is  an  islet  bearing 
the  same  name,  composed  of  yellow  tufa,  resting  on  black  lava.  It  measures 
nearly  300  yards  from  east  to  west ;  about  1 1 0  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
205  feet  in  height.  Its  shores  are  precipitous,  and  its  summit,  which  is  dif- 
ficult of  access,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  sea-fowl.  The  soundings  off  it  are 
deep,  and  there  are  16  fathoms  close  up  to  it.  The  channel  between  the 
point  and  the  islet  is  obstructed  by  a  large  black  mass  of  rock  of  some  eleva- 
tion, and  by  various  smaller  ones,  both  above  and  under  water.  The  bank 
of  soundings  on  the  meridian  of  Ponta  Tristao  extends  off  2  miles  from  the 
land ;  but  after  passing  the  Raba9al  Rocks  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and 
becomes  more  contracted,  approaching  within  0.65  of  a  mile  of  Ilheo  de 
Moniz,  and  continuing  to  the  eastward  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Janellas,  and  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  from  Ponta  Sei9al. 

The  little  bay,  locally  designated  Porto  Moniz,  has  much  foul  ground  in  it 
from  Moniz  Islet  along  its  shore  to  the  eastward,  for  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  or  half  its  extent,  and  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  beach.  It  is 
in  fact  a  rocky  bank,  varying  in  depth  from  2  fathoms  near  the  shore  to  10 
on  its  margin  ;  and  outside  10  fathoms;  the  quality  of  the  bottom  generally 
is  fine  dark  speckled  sand. 

On  the  summit  of  Ilheo  de  Moniz,  Tristao  low  extreme  point  bears  N 
87**  65'  W.,   and  is  distant  H  mile ;   and  Ponta  San  Jorge,  the  extreme 
point  seen  to  the  eastward,  bears  S.  81®  41'  E.,  distant  13^  miles.     In  thia 
latter  space  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  which  at  St.  VYnftenXftS&SL\TK^««k  nsoJSkbs^ 
the  points. 
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The  first  objects  to  the  eastward  which  attract  attention  on  quitting  Point 
Moniz,  are  a  group  of  rocks  named  the  Janellas,  lying  neai*  the  outlet  of  that 
Ribeira.  They  are  five  in  number,  and  the  outer  one,  which  is  largest, 
bears  from  the  summit  of  Moniz  Islet.  S.  41^  41'  E.,  distant  one  mile. 
Like  that  islet  it  is  composed  of  yellow  tufa  upon  a  base  of  black  lava,  and 
is  about  1 83  feet  in  height.  The  top  of  it  is  covered  with  coarse  grass ;  70 
yards  eastward  of  it  is  a  breaking  rock  surrounded  by  deep  water ;  100  yards 
west  of  it  is  a  high  narrow  shaft  of  naked  black  lava,  with  a  hole  through  it, 
which,  viewed  from  the  north-east,  appears  like  a  lofty  column ;  the  three  other 
rocks  lie  near  this  on  the  south,  and  are  small  and  low,  the  inner  one  about 
60  yards  from  the  beach.  The  two  largest  rocks  are  steep-to,  at  their  north 
end,  having  1 1  fathoms  within  50  yards  of  them,  and  there  are  boat  channels 
between  them  all. 

From  i  onta  Moniz  the  north  coast  of  Madeira  is  generally  high,  and  bor- 
dered with  lofty  clififs.  It  is  visited  by  but  few  vessels,  there  being  no  ports 
or  harbours  capable  of  affording  shelter;  it  is  consequently  unnecessary  to 
add  a  description  of  it. 

Winds,  dc. — Prevailing  winds,  1843. — January  used  to  be  a  very  boisterous 
month,  with  winds  from  the  S.W.,  but  for  some  years  past  N.E.  winds  have 
prevailed.  Rain  is  frequent  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  while  in  the  Bay 
of  Funchal  it  is  fine  and  clear. 

February  had  also  a  prevalence  of  southerly  winds  ;  but  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  they  have  been  northerly,  shifting  at  times  suddenly  to  E. 
and  E.S.E.,  so  that  no  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  tliem.  These  sud- 
den shifts  of  wind  are  frequently  followed  by  gales  of  short  duration,  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  heavy  rains. 

In  March  the  winds  generally  prevail  from  the  N.W.,  and  at  times  blow 
Tery  hard,  not  dangerous  to  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay ;  but  occasioning 
a  high  surf  on  the  beach,  which  renders  the  shipment  and  landing  of  goods 
very  difficult.  Sometimes  in  this  month  there  are  heavy  falls  of  snow  on  the 
mountains. 

April  has  often  windy  weather,  extending  into  the  middle  of  the  month 
(though  it  is  more  usually  fine  from  its  commencement),  and  the  heights  are 
occasionally  capped  with  snow. 

May,  June,  and  July  have  generally  clear  nights  and  cloudy  days ;  with 
regular  land  and  sea  breezes. 

August  and  part  of  September  are  clear  hot  months,  subject  to  L'Este,  or 
Sirx  winds,  which  blow  from  the  east  sometimes  in  considerable  strength,  for 
6  to  9  days  consecutively  ;  and  while  they  blow  there  is  a  particularly  dry  and 
cloudless  atmosphere. 

In  October,  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  periodical  rains  may  be 
expected,  which  continue  generally  about  14  days.  They  frequently  com- 
mence with  strong  S.E.  winds,  which  veer  to  the  S.W.,  and  round  to  N.W. : 
when  it  clears  up  and  becomes  fine.  St.  Martin's  summer  succeeds  to  these, 
and  extends  usually  over  the  same  period  of  time,  accompanied  by  N.E.  winds. 
There  is,  however,  much  irregularity  about  this  St.  Martin's  summer,  for  it  is 
sometimes  delayed  to  December. 

The  N.E.  trade  wind  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continues  until 
the  end  of  September. 

8o  Car  as  we  could  learn  from  enquiry,  no  gales  occur  here  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  near  the  close  of  September ;  and  they  are  principally  to  be  appre- 
hended in  November  and  December,  commencing  a  few  points  on  either  side 
o/swiib,  then  gradually  veering  round  to  the  westward,  and  terminating  in 
tite  H.  W.    During  summer,  when  the  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail,  it  requires 
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the  exercise  of  some  judgment  to  get  to  the  anchorage ;  and  the  tune  of  day 
must  he  home  in  mind. 

The  sea  breeze  from  S.W.  to  W.S.W.,  sometimes  yet  more  westerly,  sets 
in  generally  from  9  to  10  in  the  morning,  and  towards  evening  it  gradually 
dies  away.  About  9  or  10  at  night  a  gentle  land  wind  springs  up,  which  in 
its  turn  subsides  towards  the  morning  ;  leaving  between  these  intervals  of  4 
to  5  houi*s  calm. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  above  referred  to,  the  N.E.  wind  blows  fresh  up 
to  Cape  Gai'ajao,  and  continues  on  that  direction  past  the  cape;  leaving 
Funchal  Bay,  and  a  large  space  to  the  westward  of  it  in  calms,  or  bafEing,  or   - 
light  land  winds. 

If  then  a  vessel  reach  Cape  Garajao  too  late  to  avail  herself  of  the  land  wind, 
and  too  near  the  time  when  the  sea  breeze  may  be  expected,  she  should  give 
the  cape  an  offing  of  )i  or  3  miles,  and  keep  to  the  westward  in  the  stream 
of  the  N.E.  wind,  imtil  she  brings  Funchal  to  bear  about  north.  She  may 
then  haul  in  for  it,  and  will  soon  pass  into  calm,  and  shortly  after  the  sea 
breeze  springing  up,  wiU  carry  her  imder  studding  sails  to  the  anchorage. 

If  she  reaches  Cape  Garajao  when  the  sea  breeze  is  nearly  over,  she  may 
keep  near  the  head  for  the  advantage  of  the  coming  land  wind ;  and  may 
often  derive  great  assistance  from  her  boats  :  men-of-war  especially  may  tow 
into  the  anchorage  during  the  calms,  or  land  winds,  of  the  night  and  veiy  early 
morning. 

The  land  wind  comes  off  usually  earlier,  and  continues  longer  after  rains ; 
and  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  earlier  and  more  steadily  during  a  continuance  of 
fine  dry  weather,  even  a  few  partial  showers  sensibly  affect  this. 

When  the  vessels  can  be  seen  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  an  intelligent  com- 
mander may  derive  some  advantage  from  observing  the  way  they  are  tending. 

The  best  time  to  leave  the  Bay  of  Funchal  is,  with  the  first  coming  of  the  even- 
ing land  breeze. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  tbat  when  vessels  pass  Point  Louren90,  with 
winds  from  north  round  to  the  westward,  they  should  be  prepared  for  strong  • 
gusts  from  the  Ravines. 

During  the  winter  months  every  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  indi- 
cations of  the  weather,  the  swell  into  the  bay,  the  drift  of  the  clouds,  &c., 
and  it  will  be  advisable  if  these  are  unfavourable  to  quit  the  anchorage 
before  real  difficulties  arise  ;  for,  when  they  do,  they  are  quick  and  violent. 

The  tidal  wave  strikes  these  islands  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Azores; 
the  flood  running  N.  30°  E.,  at  about  1^  mile  per  hoiu*  on  springs ;  and  between 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  islets,  and  off  Point  Louren90  it  is  sometimes  2 
miles  per  hour. 

DESEBTAS.— These  are  three  rocky  islands  off  the  eastern  point  of  Madeira, 
from  which  their  northern  extreme  bears  S.  34°  8'  E.,  and  is  distant  10  miles. 
The  northern  island  is  named  Chao ;  the  centre  one  Deserta  Grande ;  and 
the  southern  one  Bujio.  They  have  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  oc- 
casionally visited  from  Madeira  by  fishermen,  herdsmen  with  goats,  sheep, 
and  cattle  ;  and  by  parties  in  quest  of  orchilla. 

From  Madeira  east  point,  a  bank  of  soundings  extends  quite  across  to 
Chao  ;  and  is  about  2  miles  wide  in  its  nan'owest  part.  The  depth  of  water 
along  tlie  middle  of  it,  until  you  draw  near  the  land,  ranges  from  45  to  75 
fathoms  ;  and  in  moderate  weather,  fishing-boats  may  frequently  be  seen  at 
anchor  there.  This  bank  continues  entirely  round  the  Desertas,  its  southern 
limit  being  1^  mile  from  their  S.E.  extreme  point. 

Chao  is  9.  lOths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  one-c\uart«t  oi  %.\k\^  vsOcyt^^^J^-*^^ 
ita north  end;  but,  at  the  soutl),  it  terminates  m  axerj  wart^yw  ^ovs^^^'^^^soi. 
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which  some  rocks  run  out  S.  85^  E.,  about  200  yards  It  is  a  tabled  land, 
surrounded  by  high  rocky  cliffs  Off  the  bold  bluff,  at  the  north  extremity 
of  this  island,  in  lat.  32°  34'  47"  N.,  and  long.  16"  32'  3B"  W.,  there  stands  a 
remarkable  detached  rock,  named  by  the  Poruguese  fishermen  the  Furrilhao, 
but  better  known  by  navigators  as  the  Sail  Hock.  It  lies  due  north  of  the 
point,  distant  from  it  100  yards ;  and  is  a  mere  column  160  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  is  deep  water  close  around  it ;  but  300  yards  outside  of  it,  bear* 
ing  N.  66"  W.,  there  is  a  breaking  rock ;  and  a  narrow  ridge  of  irregular 
soundings,  varying  from  11  to  19,  16  and  14  fathoms  over  rocky  ground,  ex- 
tends from  it  N.  30"  W.,  nine-tenths  of  a  mile.  The  north-west  extremity  of 
Chao,  also  a  high,  bold  bluff,  has  several  large  rocks  scattered  about  the 
base  of  it,  some  above,  others  under  water ;  and  there  is  foul  ground  to  the 
north,  the  west,  and  to  the  south-west  of  it,  for  the  space  of  two-tenths  of  a 
mile. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  island  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  western 
coast  is  more  indented,  and  on  that  side,  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the 
south  point,  in  a  small  cove,  named  Santa  Maria,  will  be  found  the  best  land- 
ing, and  the  place  of  easiest  access  to  its  summit 

The  siurface  of  the  island  is  composed  of  light  soil,  mingled  with  rocks  and 
stones ;  and  at  the  period  of  our  visit  (the  middle  of  May)  it  was  covered  with 
long,  course,  dry  grass,  and  some  wild  herbs,  amongst  which  tlie  wormwood 
was  abundant.  Near  its  centre  was  a  pond  of  turbid  water,  apparently  pre- 
served for  the  animals  which  sometimes  pastiure  there,  when  tlie  grass  is  ver- 
dant, but  at  this  time  none  were  found  upon  it.  The  most  elevated  land  on 
Ghao  is  336  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  situated  340  yards  to  the  southward  of 
the  north  point. 

The  Deserta  Orande  is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  of  the  three  islands  ; 
its  shores  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  and  high  bold  cliffs  of  rock  chai-acter- 
ize  the  greater  part  of  them.  It  is  6  33-1  OOths  miles  in  length,  by  1  in  breadth, 
at  Ponta  de  Pedregal,  which  is  its  widest  part.  From  tlio  high  land,  lying 
due  east  of  this  point,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  there  is  one  continuous 
rocky  chain  of  heights  to  the  south  point.  To  the  northward  of  these  high 
lands,  it  has  a  very  different  formation,  there  being  a  double  ridge  of  high 
lands.  The  valley  lying  between  them  is  drained  by  a  water  course  running 
along  the  bottom  of  it,  over  a  rocky  bed  (quite  dry  in  May),  the  outlet  of  which 
is  over  the  eastern  cliffs,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  north  point  of  the  island. 
This  water  course  is  turned  thus  to  the  eastward  by  two  hills,  standing  on 
the  N.W  side  of  it,  near  the  outlet ;  and  the  rain  water  which  falls  on  these 
hills  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  down  a  steep  ravine,  also  nmning  to  the  nortli- 
ward,  and  terminating  very  near  the  north  point  of  the  island,  on  the  west 
side.  This  circumstance  is  particularly  mentioned  because  we  found  the 
summit  more  easily  gained  from  this  part  than  from  any  other,  although  the 
ascent  up  the  dry  and  rugged  bed  of  the  mountain  torrent  was  sufhciently 
difficult. 

The  head  of  the  valley  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  green  hill,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  about  east  of  Ponta  de  Pedregal ;  and,  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
navigator  to  know  that,  there  he  will  find  a  small  house,  and  near  it  two  ponds 
or  reservoirs  of  turbid  water  ;  and  a  few  yards  from  the  house,  down  tlie  val- 
ley, a  spring  of  delicious  cool  water,  yielding,  however,  but  a  verj-  limited 
supply.  There  had  been  a  garden  attached  to  the  house,  but  it  was  neglected 
and  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  soil  of  the  green  hill,  and  all  the  head  of 
the  valley  was  a  deep  red  earth.  A  few  cattle,  some  goats,  and  numerous 
'  sheep  were  found  upon  the  heights ;  and  there  were  twenty  persons  from 
Madeira  attending  them,  and  coUecting  orchiUa.     These  people  sometimes 
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land  on  the  little  Point  Castanheira,  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Ponta  de 
Pedregal,  and  climh  to  the  top  of  the  island  up  broken  cliffs ;  and  when  the 
wind  is  westerly,  they  scale  the  heights  from  the  east  side  ;  but  much  skill 
and  local  knowledge  seem  requisite  to  accomplish  it. 

The  most  elevated  peak  of  Desertas  is  a  rocky  hill,  standing  on  the  ridge 
of  high  land,  which  may  be  termed  the  spine  of  the  island.  It  bears  S:  68" 
E.,  1  1.10th  mile,  from  Pouta  de  Pedregal,  and  is  610  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  north  point  of  Deserta  Grande  to  the  rocks  which  extend  from  the 
south  end  of  Chao,  the  distance  very  little  exceeds  800  yards,  and  this  chan- 
nel is  narrowed  by  a  breaking  rock  in  the  middle  of  it,  lying  north  from  the 
point  Another  breaking  rock  lies  a  few  yards  from  the  N.E.  point  of  De- 
serta Grande,  so,  that,  although,  at  low  water  there  are  passages  of  Q^ 
fathoms  in  the  channel,  yet,  it  is  only  practicable  for  boats  in  fine  weather ; 
and  there  are  times  when  the  breakers  extend  entirely  across. 

From  the  top  of  the  high  land  at  the  south  point  of  Chao,  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  jthis  channel  may  be  distinctly  traced  at  low  water.  From  the 
north  point  of  Deserta  Grande,  proceeding  along  its  western  coast,  the  next 
point  bears  S.  5®  W.,  half  a  mile.  It  is  formed  by  several  rocks  and  large 
stones.  S.  6^  E.,  one  mile  45-lOOths  farther  is  Ponta  de  Pedregalt  a  detached 
rock,  with  high  land  towering  above  it  to  more  than  1200  feet.  Between 
these  two  points  is  the  little  cove  of  Castanheira,  where,  as  before  stated,  the 
boatmen  sometimes  land  to  climb  the  heights.  A  rock  stands  off  and  marks 
the  point. 

From  Pedregal  the  outer  rock  off  Ponta  de  Boqueirao,  the  south  extremity 
of  the  island,  bears  S.  30°  E.,  4^  miles.  The  rock  has  a  few  stones  on  its 
west  and  south  sides,  but  close  to  it :  the  point  is  steep-to  and  clear  of  dan- 
gers ;  and  so  is  the  whole  western  coast,  which  consists  of  high  broken  cliffs, 
with  here  and  there  a  large  fragment  fallen  at  its  base.  Between  Pedregal 
and  Boqueirao  Points,  these  cliffs  fall  back  half  a  mile  from  the  line  joining 
the  extremes,  and  convey  to  the  eye  an  idea  of  greater  depth  of  bay  than  is 
really  the  fact. 

At  Ponta  de  Boqueira  the  coast  turns  to  the  north  for  eight-tenths  of  a 
mile ;  thence  N.  1 3°  30'  W.,  1  85-lOOths  mik-  to  the  short  stony  point  of  Kocha 
Negra :  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  several  rocks  and  stones,  with  shoal 
water,  half  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  to  the  distance  of  about  300  yards  off 
it.  A  small  stony  point  lies  half  way  between  these  two  last,  but  the  borders 
do  not  extend  off  100  yards. 

From  Ponta  de  Rocka  Negra,  the  next  point  northward  bears  N.  29*  W., 
^i  miles.  This  is  also  a  short  stony  point,  and  like  the  Rocka  Negra,  is  ap- 
parently formed  by  fallen  portions  of  the  cliffs  above  it.  From  this  last 
point  to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tlie  island  is  N.  35°  W.,  li  mile.  Two  black 
rocks  lie  immediately  off  this  point,  and  the  breaking  rock  formerly  men- 
tioned a  few  yards  north  of  the  outer  one.  The  general  character  of  liie  east 
coast  of  Deserta  Grande  is  tliat  of  a  rugged,  broken,  irregular  line  of  cliffs, 
having,  in  many  cases,  slopes  from  them  to  the  stony  points  which  originate 
in  occasional  land  slips  from  these  .cliffs. 

The  Bugio. — From  Ponta  de  Boqueirao,  the  south  extreme  of  Deserta 
Grande,  the  north  point  of  Bugio  bears  S.  6°  E.,  distant  67-lOOths  of  a  mile. 
Both  points  are  clear,  and  have  7  fathoms  water  within  30  yards  of  them. 
The  channel  between  them  is  perfectly  free  from  dangers.  The  deepest 
water  in  it  is  19  to  20  fathoms  ;  the  quality  of  the  bottom  varies,  being  fine 
brown  sand,  coral,  and  shells,  and  rock. 

The  Bugio  from  its  north  point  along  the  west  eo«A\.\»  ^^  ^w^jSksrvr^xsjcssa 
nearly  1  T.lOths  mile;  thence  S.  23**  E.,  1  ^b-\Ci^\ha  xcfiifia, Vft  ^  wcLvw^  ^w^r 
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tached  rock ;  and  thence  to  Ponta  d'  Agulha,  its  south  extremity  S.  63"  E., 
1  1-1 0th  mile.  A  few  rocks  lie  ai'ound  this  very  point;  but  there  are  5 
fathoms  130  yards  ofif,  and  at  200  yards  a  depth  of  10  fathoms.  It  is  in  lat. 
32**  23'  16"  N.,  long.  16*»  27'  37"  W. 

From  Ponta  d'Agulha  the  north  pomt  of  Bugio  bears  N.  21**  30'  W.,  4 
5-lOOths  miles.  The  coast  between  the  extreme  points  on  the  east  side  forms 
a  crescent  half  a  mile  in  depth.  Both  shores  are  rocky  cliffs  of  less  altitude 
than  those  of  the  Deserta  Grande  surmounted  by  a  shaip  seiTated  rocky  ridge 
of  hills,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  There  is  a  gap  on  tliis 
ridge  near  the  centre  of  it,  which  at  a  distance  gives  the  appearance  of  two 
islands.  The  beaches  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gap  are  not  more  than  200 
yards  apart.     Its  greatest  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  half  a  mile. 

The  highest  peak  on  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Bugio  is  1349  feet  above  the 
sea :  that  on  the  southern  part  is  1070  feet. 

The  direction  of  these  islands  from  the  Sail  Bock  to  the  south  point  of  the 
Bugio  is  S.  20**  28'  E.  and  their  whole  extent  is  12 J  miles. 

The  bank  of  soundings  around  these  singular  islands  is  tolerably  regular ; 
sweeping  across  to  them  in  a  narrow  ridge  from  Maderia  as  alrciuly  stated, 
it  extends  along  their  eastern  shores  to  the  average  distance  of  1 4  mile  from 
the  land;  and  along  most  parts  of  Uieir  western  coast  to  tlie  distance  of  2  miles. 

It  greatest  breadth  is  west  of  Bugio  where  it  runs  off  3  miles  ;  on  tlie  south 
it  passes  the  extreme  point  at  the  distance  of  H  mile.  The  bottom  is  diversi- 
fied with  fine  sand  of  various  colours,  brown,  white,  and  grey  ;  coral,  broken 
shells,  and  rock. 

There  is  much  danger  to  vessels  passing  close  under  tlie  lee  of  these 
islands  witli  strong  breezes,  in  the  violence  of  the  gusts  from  the  high  land 
which  are  most  variable,  both  in  direction  and  strength.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  water  whirled  into  the  air,  and  then  precipitated  on  tlie  ves- 
sels* masts  and  decks. 

The  tide  sets  by  these  islands  at  the  springs  at  die  rate  of  1 J  to  2  miles 
per  hour;  the  flood  N.  31°  E.  ;  Uie  ebb  S.  31°  W.,  and  its  rise  is  7  feet. 

POBTO  SANTO. — This  island  lies  to  the  north-eastward  of  Madeira,  and  is  a 
dependency  of  that  island  ;  it  is  about  6^  miles  in  extent,  and  stands  upon  an 
extensive  bank  of  soundings.  If  from  Europe  and  bound  to  Madeira,  it  is 
recommended  to  make  this  island,  and  then  steer  to  the  south-westward,  as 
by  adopting  this  plan  you  will  be  certain  of  the  exact  course  you  ought  to 
adopt.  The  island  is  said  to  present  a  somewhat  remarkable  aspect,  and  to 
be  easily  recognised  by  its  appearing  as  three  large  high  hummocks,  which  are 
visible  in  fine  weather  20  leagues  off.  It  has  on  its  south-west  side  a  road- 
stead equal  in  many  respects  to  Funchal,  where  there  is  a  neat  little  town 
affording  refreshments,  and  plenty  of  water. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  pines  and  palms,  Porto  Santo  is  destitute  of 
wood,  not  even  producing  brushwood,  consequently  the  inhabitants  arc  obliged 
to  depend  on  Madeira  for  fuel  This  island  is  used  as  a  place  of  exile  for 
prisoners  from  Madeira;  and  there  is  a  regular  connnercial  commuDication 
kept  up  between  the  two  islands  by  large. boats.  Between  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  N.E. 


Potto  Santo  distant  14  miles. 
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The  follo\ving  descnption  of  Porto  Santo  by  Captain  Vidai 
tracted  from  the  NatUical  Magazine,  ISiS-*  : — 

"  The  north-eastem  part  of  Porto  Santo  consists  of  numerous 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  nearly  1,700  feet  in  height,  wl 
upon  their  sea-board;  and  all  its  northern  coast  is  character, 
rocky  cli£fa  generally  inaccessible,  with  rocks,  some  above  and  \ 
water,  lying  along  their  bases. 

The  central  part  of  the  island,  though  considerably  less  elevated  fhan  the 
extremities,  is  high  near  the  cliffs  of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts,  where 
in  some  places  it  is  700  feet  above  the  sea.  From  thence  it  slopes  to  the 
southward,  and  terminates  in  a  beautiful  white  sandy  beach,  which  forms  its 
entire  south-eastern  shore.  On  this  central  part  are  several  sand  fields 
covered  with  what  appear  to  be  fossil  heath  stems ;  a  remarkable  feature, 
which  has  excited  the  attention  of  naturalists  who  have  visited  the  island 
from  Madeira.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  their  origin ;  but 
it  would  seem  most  probable  that  they  are  coral  formations. 

The  south-western  end  is  also  rocky  and  elevated,  some  of  the  hills  exceed- 
ing 900  feet  in  height ;  ^nd  one  peak  near  it,  named  Anna  Fereira,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  columnar  structure  of  its  summit 

The  toitn  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  bay,  about  800  yards  from  the 
beach,  the  chin-ch  and  court-house  are  conspicuous  in  it ;  and  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  them  is  a  small  battery,  and  the  residence  of  the  military  com- 
mandant In  this  battery  observations  were  made  to  determine  the  geogra- 
phic positions  of  the  island,  and  they  place  it  in  33®  3'  30"  N.,  and  long.  10* 
20'  14"  W. ;  the  magnetic  variation  in  1843  was  24*»  30'  W. 

At  a  mile,  N.  4°  30'  E.,  from  the  church  there  is  a  pointed  hill,  the  Pico 
do  Castello.  Upon  its  summit,  1,447  feet  above  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of 
several  water  tanks  and  long  stone  buildings.  Cordeyro  states  it  to  have 
been  used  as  a  stronghold,  to  which  the  inhabitants  retired  on  occasions  of 
hostile  invasion  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  disputes  with  Portugal.  The 
two  peaks  immediately  .to  the  eastward  of  Castello,  called  Fachio  and  Gau- 
daya,  are  the  highest  on  the  island ;  the  former  having  an  elevation  of  1,660 
feet 

The  largest  portion  of  the  island  is  employed  for  pasture ;  the  part  devoted 
to  agriculture  extends  principally  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  over  that 
tract  of  comparatively  low  land  lying  between  the  heights  of  the  N.E.  and 
S.W.  points,  though  much  of  it  is  sandy,  dry,  and  barren ;  and  the  whole 
island  suffers  grievously  from  a  deficiency  of  water.  It  produces  wine ;  and 
most  varieties  of  grain  and  vegetables  in  general  use ;  also  oranges  and  other 
fruits  common  to  its  latitude ;  but  it  is  remarkably  destitute  of  trees.  Live 
stock  and  poultiy  are  plentiful. 

The  island  fishermen  are  few  in  number ;  yet  the  sea  around  its  shores 
abounds  with  fish  One  of  the  best  fishing-banks  is  off  the  south  point  of 
Ilheo  de  Cima ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  summer  it  may  be  seen  crowded 
with  fishing  boats  from  Madeira. 

To  Madeira  there  is  a  considerable  annual  export  of  limestone  from  the 
quarries  of  Ilheo  Baixo  ;  it  is  carried  in  open  boats  and  gives  emplo3rment  to 
the  boatmen  of  both  islands. 

The  landing  at  Porto  Santo  is  usually  made  upon  the  beach  in  front  of 
tlie  town,  where  some  fishing-boftfr  «nd  o^ers  of  larger  dimensions  used  for 
commercial  purposes  are  hauled  up ;  but  there  is  no  pier,  nor  does  any 
attempt  appear  to  have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  communication  with  U?k 

•  The  bearingB  in  this  deseription  of  ^oito  ^ta.U>mtnift\Mavs4Gk« 
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Ire.    It  is  high  water  here  at  full  and  change  at  13h.  50m. ;  and  the  rise 

tide  is  7  feet. 

Generally  vessels  should  not  anchor  in  the  bay  within  the  line  joining  the 
south  extreme  point  of  Ilheo  Baixo,  and  the  low  extreme  of  Ponta  do  Incao, 
bearing  S.  49*  30'  W.,  and  N.  49®  30'  E. ;  but  tlieir  is  convenient  anchorage 
near  ^at  line,  with  the  church  N.  48°  W.,  and  the  south  point  of  Ilheo  de 
Cima,  N.  73®  E.,  2  miles  distant.  In  this  position,  which  is  1  3-lOths  mile 
from  the  landing-place,  there  will  be  17  fathoms  water  over  a  bottom  of  small 
gravel  and  broken  shells.  The  edge  of  the  bank  is  something  less  than 
half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  the  depth  of  water  increases  rapidly. 

During  the  settled  weather  which  usually  accompanies  the  summer  months, 
vessels  may  anchor  nearer  to  the  shore ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
being  caught  in  the  bay,  when  it  is  not  settled,  for  southerly  winds  of  any 
strength  throw  a  high  sea  into  it.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  island 
it  is  of  little  service  to  the  navigator,  since  any  supplies  it  can  afford  may  be 
more  conveniently  and  expeditiously  obtained  at  Madeira. 

Ponta  do  Incao,  the  south-east  point  of  Porto  Santo  is  composed  of  high 
rocky  cliffs,  surmounted  by  pointed  hills.  At  the  base  of  it  is  a  small  low 
rocky  point,  and  several  detached  rocks. 

The  Ilheo  de  Cima  lies  off  the  point  S.  56®  E.,  two-tenths  of  a  mile.  The 
narrow  channel  between  the  point  and  Ilheo  is  studded  with  rocks,  some 
above,  some  under  water ;  but  there  are  two  boat  passages  in  it,  the  one 
close  to  the  south  side  of  a  large  rock  off  the  point,  the  other  close  to  the 
island. 

Ilheo  de  Cima  may  be  termed  a  table-land,  although  it  is  not  strictly  so, 
there  being  a  small  elevation  near  its  eastern  cliffs,  360  feet  above  the  sea, 
sufHciently  marked  to  furnish  a  station  in  the  survey. 

The  island  has  a  broken  coast  line  of  rocky  cliffs  with  a  small  cove  at  its 
north-east  side,  where,  when  the  water  is  smooth,  a  landing  may  be  effe(?ted. 
From  thence  a  sort  of  goat  track  leads  to  its  summit,  on  which  there  is  some 
loose  stony  soil.  Its  general  direction  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  point  is  S. 
62®  E.  It  is  six-tenths  of  a  mile  long,  one  quai-ter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  and, 
except  at  the  north-west  point  is  every  where  steep-to. 

From  the  south-east  point  of  Cima  the  bank  of  soundingS  extends  off  east 
seveu-tentlis  of  a  mile,  S.  87®  E.,  2'.46,  and  south  1.'2,  and  terminates  in  a 
narrow  point.  Much  of  it  is  coarse  ground  coral  and  broken  shells  ;  and  it 
is  held  in  great  estimation  as  a  fishing-station  by  the  boatmen  of  Madeira,  as 
well  as  those  of  Porto  Santo. 

N.  11®  E.,  one  mile,  from  Ponta  do  Incao  is  Ponta  dos  Frades,  a  bold 
point  steep-to,  with  the  Pico  do  Consellio  half  a  mile  inland  of  it.  Between 
these  two  points  is  the  small  sandy  bay  of  Porto  dos  Frades,  and  in  it  the 
Ribeira,  which  discharges  the  waters  from  the  adjoining  hills.  The  land  is 
composed  of  broken  rocky  cliffs,  with  a  few  rocks  scattered  along  them  near 
the  shore.  A  large  round  rock,  named  Penedo  Redondo,  lies  off  Ponta  dos 
Frades,  bearing  from  it  S.  48®  E.,  distant  300  yards.  This  rock  is  a  few  feet 
above  water,  and  everywhere  steep-to  ;  having  10  fathoms  alongside  it.  The 
bay  formed  by  Ilheo  de  Cima,  and  Ponta  dos  Frades  has  generally  a  sandy 
bottom.  The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  three-quarters  of  mile  east  of 
this  point. 

From  Ponta  dos  Frades  the  East  poMm  Ponta  Branca  lies  N.  8®  W.,  1^ 

mile      The  land  between  these  points  falls  back  about  four-tenths  of  a  mile, 

comprising  the  valley  between  Pico  do  Conselho  and  Pico  Branco,  and  near 

the  centre  of  the  bay  is  a  small  sandy  beach  through  which  the  waters  of  the 

Bibeira,  whieb  drBins  the  valley,  find  their  outlet. 
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Ponta  Branca  is  really  composed  of  three  bliifis ;  the  southern  one  has  a 
few  large  stones  lying  off  it  to  a  distance  of  200  yards ;  the  northern  bluff  of 
the  Ponta  is  a  little  more  than  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  N.  85**  W.  from  its 
eastern  bluff,  and  forms  a  fine  bold  promontory,  the  peak  immediately  over 
it  being  1»3Q0  feet  above  the  sea. 

Three  rocky  islets  lie  off  Ponta  Branca ;  the  first  bearing  firom  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  bluff  N.  64**  E.,  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  is  named 
Bocha  do  Pescador  It  is  about  470  yards  in  length,  by  270  in  breadth,  with  a 
broken  coast  above  of  rocky  cliffs.  There  is  a  pe^  at  its  north  side  358  feet 
in  height ;  and  the  whole  summit  of  the  islet  is  covered  with  trees.  The 
second  islet,  named  Roche  de  San  Lourenfo,  bears  from  the  peak  of  Pesca- 
dor N.  12**  E.,  0'.02 ;  it  is  very  small,  a  mere  cluster  of  rocks  vdth  a  few 
trees  upon  them,  38  feet  above  the  sea.  The  third  and  outer  islet  is  Rocha 
de  N.E.,  bearing  N,  5**  E.,  0'.6  from  San  Louren90.  It  is  nearly  the  same 
size  as  Pescador,  and  like  that  islet  its  coasts  are  composed  of  steep  rocky 
cliffs  of  veiy  irregular  outline ;  it  is  thickly  wooded,  and  near  the  centre  of  it 
is  a  peak  330  feet  high. 

The  islets  are  all  steep-to  with  navigable  channels  between  them.  They 
stand  on  a  rocky  bank  of  unequal  soundings,  which  extends  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  outer  islet.  The  least  water  found  upon  it  was  10 
fathoms.  This  rocky  patch  bears  from  the  peak  of  Rocha  de  N.E.,  N.  82* 
W..  distant  2'.3  miles,  and  is  on  the  meridian  of  Ponta  Branca. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  to  the  east  of  the  islets  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
them  at  the  distance  of  only  half  a  mile  ;  and  after  passing  the  northern  one 
it  trends  to  the  north-westward. 

N.  73**  W.,  1  4-lOths  mile  from  the  north  extremity  of  Ponta  Branca  is 
Ponta  da  Cruz.  It  is  rather  a  sharp  salient  point ;  and  north  of  it,  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile  is  a  curious  crescent-formed  rock,  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
convex  side  facing  westward. 

Between  these  points  ai'e  two  small  bays  ;  the  first  extends  from  Ponta 
Branca  to  the  bold  head  of  Ponta  de  Ninho  de  Guisoxe,  off  which  latter 
about  250  yards  lies  a  breaking  rock;  the  second  bay  is  west  of  it;  both  are 
full  of  little  rocky  points  with  large  stones  at  their  bases,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, extending  more  than  100  yards  from  the  cliffs.  Directly  inland  of 
Ponta  da  Cruz,  about  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  is  the  remarkable 
sharp-pointed  peak  of  Juliana.  It  is  columnar  or  basaltic,  and  rises  1,492 
feet  above  the  sea. 

At  Ponta  da  Ciniz  the  coast  trends  to  the  south-westward.  The  next 
extreme  that  comes  to  view  is  Ponta  da  Fonte,  bearing  S.  60**  W.,  and  dis- 
tant 1  7-lOths  mile.  The  fountain,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  situated 
near  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  three-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  the  point. 
The  intermediate  coast  consists  of  high  cliffs,  much  broken  into  coves,  and 
little  points  as  usual,  studded  with  rocks  along  their  base. 

Ilheo  da  Fonte  lies  one  mile  N.  56**  W.  from  this  point.  It  is  black,  of 
basaltic  structure,  and  terminates  in  a  comparatively  sharp  peak  270  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  its  base,  it  is  about  270  yards  in  length,  by  100  in  breadth. 
It  is  steep-to,  with  a  clear  channel  between  it  and  the  point;  the  deepest 
water  being  towards  the  islet ;  but  the  bottom  is  almost  all  foul  ground. 
Vessels  may  pass  on  either  ^e  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  in  18 
fathoms.  ^*^ 

Ponta  Varadias  is  the  next  point  westward  of  Fonte,  from  which  it  bears 
S.  54**  30'  W.,  distant  1  2-10th8  mile  nearly.     The  southern  extreixv\^  5^\  "^^ 
point  lies  S.  35**  30'  W.,  half  a  mile  farther,  at\d\>o\)bL  %x\x««v^s  ^^A^^  "^^ 
intermediate  coast,   composed   of  high  rockj    cXiS^^.    ^\ve  \5S^%  ^^^^  '^kj* 
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double  point  are  covered  with  sand ;  and  on  their  summits  are  found  those 
curious  fields  of  fossils,  resembling  petrified  stems  of  heath,  before  alluded 
to.  S.  26®  30'  W.,  2'.33  miles  beyond  the  soutliem  point  of  Varadias,  is  the 
double-headed  point  of  Furado.  The  point  forms  two  spurs,  the  one  running 
north,  the  other  S.W.,  and  they  are  considerably  lower  than  the  cliffs  on 
either  side  of  them.  The  coast  between  Furado  and  Ponta  Varadias, 
preserves  much  the  same  character  as  that  eastward  of  the  latter  point, 
viz. : — high  broken  rocky  cliffs  and  coves,  with  large  rocks  and  stones  at  their 
bases. 

Ilheo  de  Ferro  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  its  sides  are  about  half  a  mile 
in  length.  The  coasts  consist  of  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible  rocky 
cliffs,  above  which  is  a  scanty  soil,  covered  with  coarse  grass.  The  most 
elevated  land  upon  it  lies  near  its  north  coast,  and  is  380  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  ledge  of  flat  rock  extends  from  the  east  point,  towards  Furado.  The  chan- 
nel  between  them  is  330  yards  wide,  and  has  no  danger  in  it.  On  the  west 
of  the  islet,  there  is  deep  water  alongside  the  cliffs ;  soimdings  extend  firom 
them  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

Ponta  Furada  is  the  west  point  of  Porto  Santo,  and  from  thence  Ponta 
Malhada  bears  S.  ST""  E.,  distant  five-tenths  of  a  mile.  The  land  above  this 
point  rises  to  the  height  of  890  feet ;  and  the  coast  between  the  points  is 
higb,  rocky,  and  steep-to. 

From  Ponta  Malhada,  Ponta  da  Calheta  bears  S.  50*»  E.,  distant  0'.92.  In 
this  space  the  high  cliffs  are  much  broken  into  rocky  coves,  and  as  you  ap- 
proach the  latter  point,  there  are  numerous  small  rocks  close-to  the  shore. 

At  Ponta  da  Calheta  the  cliffs  terminate,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  low  sandy 
beach,  fronted  by  stones  and  sunken  rocks,  which  latter  extend  to  some  dis- 
tance round  the  point. 

Ilheo  Baixo  lies  to  the  southward  of  Ponta  da  Calheta,  its  northern  extre- 
mity being  about  430  yards  from  the  point.  The  channel  between  them  is 
much  narrowed  by  the  rocks  projecting  from  Ponta  Calheta,  to  the  S.W. ;  and 
by  a  small  bank,  running  out  from  Baixo  north  point,  to  the  eastward  ;  so 
that  the  clear  outlet  lies  east  and  west,  and  may  be  about  130  yards  wide.  In 
moderate  weather  it  is  a  safe  boat-channel 

Ilheo  Baixo  is  li  mile  from  north  to  south.  Its  greatest  breadth 
near  the  centre  is  seven-tenths  of  a  mile,  and  it  is  surroimded  by  high  rocky 
cliffs,  everywhere  steep-to,  except  at  the  north  point.  On  the  south-west  side 
of  it  are  two  small  rocky  bays,  and  its  whole  coast  line  is  very  irregular.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  close  to  the  southward  of  the  rocky  head,  which 
forms  the  north  point,  there  is  a  cove  much  used  during  the  summer  months 
by  the  boatmen  of  Madeira,  who  resort  to  this  island  fbr  the  limestone  with 
which  it  aboimds. 

The  presence  of  this  mineral  on  so  small  an  islet  is  remarkable ;  the  more 
especially  as  it  is  not  found  either  on  Porto  Santo,  the  Desertas,  or  Madeira ; 
a  small  spot,  in  the  valley  of  San  Vincente,  on  the  latter  island  excepted.  It 
is  quarried  from  veins,  forming  galleries,  like  coal  mines,  which,  however, 
are  entered  from  the  sides  of  the  cliffs. 

Viewed  from  east  or  west,  the  island  presents  rather  a  tabled  summit, 
having  a  little  hummock  near  its  northern  end,  670  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
islet  was  formally  declared  national  property,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1836. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  sweeps  round  the  south  point  of  Baixo, 

six-tenths  of  a  mile  from  it  to  the  S.E.     At  due  south,  about  seven-tenths  of  a 

mile,  and  at  S.W.  nine-tenths,  and  the  depth  increases  rapidly  outside  40 

faUwms.     The  Jead  indicates  rocky  bottom,  generally,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baixo, 

m'tb  occasional  casts  of  6ne  white  sand. 
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From  Ponta  da  Calheta,  Ponta  do  Incao  bears  N.  63*"  dO'  c« 

miles.     The  coast  line  between  them  is  formed  by  a  beautl*  S 

beach,  which  falls  back  into  a  bay,  about  eight-tenths  of  a  mil^ 
the  straight  line  through  the  extreme  points.     A  few  rocks  lie  ^ 
or  very  close  to  it,  from  Ponta  Calheta  to  nine-tenths  of  a  i 
They  terminate  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Anna  FeL. 
remarkable  summit  of  which  is  010  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  there  are  also  rocks  scattered  along  the  coast 
from  Ponta  do  Incao  to  the  distance  of  1  4-lOths  mile  westward,  and  in  the 
meridian  of  Pico  Mazarico,  they  extend  off  shore  two-tenths  of  a  mile.  Be- 
tween these  is  an  uninterrupted  line  of  white  sandy  beach. 

The  edge  of  soundings,  after  sweeping  round  Baixo,  so  narrows  the  bank 
that,  when  the  peak  of  Anna  Fereira  bears  N  W.,  it  approaches  within  three- 
tenths  of  a  mile  of  the  beach  Thence  it  runs  eastward,  and  with  the  town 
bearing  north,  it  edge  will  be  foimd  1  4-lOths  mile  from  the  shore.  It  con- 
tinues this  easterly  direction  to  the  meridian  of  the  north  end  of  Ilheo  de 
Cima,  and  then  turns  south-easterly  to  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  fishing- 
bank,  extending  from  the  S.E.  end  of  that  island.  Fine  white  sand  is  the 
general  character  of  the  soundings  over  the  bay;  but  casts  of  coral,  shells, 
and  gravel  occur. 

f  From  the  N.W.  coast  of  Porto  Santo,  the  bank  of  soimdings  extends  off  8 
miles,  and  from  Ilheo  de  Fonte,  its  northern  extreme,  lies  about  N.  25**  W., 
6|  miles.  Its  general  depth  is  from  25  to  35  fathoms  fine  white  sand,  with 
frequent  casts  of  rock,  coral,  shells,  and  gravel. 

Near  the  north-eastern  margin  of  this  branch  of  the  bank  is  the  Falcon 
Bock,  a  mere  knowl,  on  which  there  are  4^  fathoms  at  low  water.  It  stands 
on  a  rocky  patch,  three-tenths  of  a  mile  long,  and  two-tenths  broad,  on  which 
are  11,  15,  and  17  fathoms;  and  the  sea  is  said  to  break  heavily  on  it  in 
stormy  weather ;  but  this  we  did  not  witness.  When  upon  this  rock,  the 
highest  land  of  Bocha  de  N.£.  (the  outer  islet  off  Ponta  Branca),  bears  S.  60® 
E.,  6.'23  miles ;  of  Ilhed  de  Fonte  S.  SO**  10'  E.,  4'.6 ;  and  of  Ilheo  de  Ferro, 
S.  5**  30'  W.,  8'.4. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  N.E.,  with  a  fair  wind,  may  pass  it,  keeping  the 
Bheo  de  Fonte  in  line  with  the  high  land,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  Porto  Santo. 

On  the  east  side  of  it,  the  edge  of  soundings  is  half  a  mile  distant.  On 
the  N.E.,  only  three-tenths  of  a  mile.  N.  37®  W.,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  a 
mile  from  the  Falcon  Bock,  is  another  rocky  patch  of  comparatively  shoal 
water,  which  has  been  named  after  the  vessel  by  which  it  was  explored,  the 
"  Styx  Bank."  The  least  water  found  upon  it  was  11  fathoms,  with  casts  of 
17,  and  20  fathoms.  Like  the  Falcon  Bock,  it  is  situated  near  the  eastern 
margin  of  soundings,  there  being  100  fathoms  about  three-tenths  of  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  it,  in  which  direction  the  bank  deepens  suddenly  from  28 
fathoms  to  100.  To  the  north  of  it  the  soundings  extend  one  mile,  and 
deepen  rapidly  from  45  fathoms ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  they  run  off  2J 
miles. 

The  edge  of  soundings  then  runs  to  the  southward  in  a  waving  line, 
towards  Ilheo  de  Ferro.  The  whole  bank  is  composed  of  sand,  much  inter- 
spersed with  rock,  coral,  broken  shells,  and  gravel.  The  sand  is  generally 
white  and  fine ;  but,  some  of  it  is  speckled  with  red,  and  coarse  sand  occa- 
sionally occurs." 
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Thesa  are  a  group  of  islands  lying  156  miles  from  Funchal,  between  Afa- 
deira  and  the  Caiiai7  Islands.  Although  but  of  small  extent,  they  are  inha- 
bited ;  but  the  inhabitanta  are  very  poor,  and  with  difficulty  obtain  a  sub' 
sistence.  It  is  uaual  to  avoid  these  rocky  islets  when  sailing  in  tlieir  vicinity, 
aa  there  is  nothing  to  repay  a  visit,  and  access  to  them  is  very  dangerous  oa 
account  of  outlying  dangers. 

GRAND  SALVAGE. — The  principal  island  of  the  group,  named  the 
Grand  Salvage,  is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  can  be  seen  16  to  13  miles  off, 
and  when  viewed  either  from  the  northward  or  southward  appears  in  two  dis- 
tinct hills.  The  shape  of  this  island  is  very  irregular,  and  its  cliffs  being 
hi^,  abrupt,  and  bordered  with  many  rocky  reefs,  renders  landing  very  dan- 
gerous. To  the  N.W.  of  the  island  about  a  mile  there  ore  several  rocks  and 
breakers;  some  sunken  rocks  also  lie  off  to  the  West  and  N.E  about  the 
Bame  distance ;  in  other  respects  the  island  is  clear  and  may  be  approached 
vith  safety  to  the  distance  of  S  miles.  Most  of  the  dangers  show  by  the  sea 
breaking  on  them. 

The  irregular  form  of  the  island  presents  several  small  bays,  the  most 
accessible  of  which  is  on  the  eastern  side,  where,  witli  a  little  difficulty,  a 
lauding  may  be  effected  close  to  the  south-east  point  of  the  island.  In  this 
bay  the  depth  is  from  7  to  40  fathoms  ;  but  there  are  several  patches  of  'i^  to 
S  fathoms  to  be  avoided.  The  west  and  south  bays  of  the  island  do  not 
^ipear  to  be  so  convenient 
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THE  PITONS.— To  the  W.S.W.  of  the  Grand  Salvage  about  8*  miles 
wstti  two  islands,  named  the  Pitone  or  Little  Salvages,  the  largest  of  whicli  i>i 
nearly  3  miles  in  extent  from  N.N.E.  to   S.S.W.,  and  has  in  its  centre  a 

Eeaked  hill  very  ragged  at  the  summit.  From  this  hill  the  land  declines  in 
eight  towards  the  extremities  of  the  island  so  unevenly,  as  to  give  the  inland 
tiie  appearance  of  being  composed  of  several  islets  when  seen  fiom  certain 
positions  at  a  distance  of  6  or  6  miles.  The  width  of  the  island  is  about  one 
mile.  When  seen  at  a  great  distance  off  it  is  SEud  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  asul. 

At  about  a  mile  from  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Piton  is  the  Little 
Fiton,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  of  but  modei-nte 
elevation.  On  its  eastern  side  is  a  large  rock,  named  L'Eiifant  Perdu,  upon 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  violence. 

These  islands  are  surrounded  and  connected  together  by  breakers  which 
extend  IJ  mile  to  the  westward  of  tlie  lesser  isle,  so  that  is  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  approach  them  for  the  purpose  of  landing  ;  consetjuently 
■uch  an  attempt  should  be  avoided.  Between  the  Pitons  and  Grand  Salvage 
t^MV  appear  to  be  no  dangers ;  at  least  such  were  not  found  when  the 
A/aada  were  examined  in  1841  by  Lieut.  Kediallet  of  the  Frencli  Nav^. 
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Between  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  the  current  runs  to  the  S.S.W.  at  the 
rate  of  a  lialf  to  about  6-lOths  of  a  mile  per  hour.  If  steering  irom  Funchal 
to  Tenerife  or  any  of  the  Canaries,  the  course  should  be  South  (tritej^  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Salvages,  which  are  very  dangerous,  particularly  in  the 
night-time.  After  passing  their  parallel  the  course  may  be  changed  at  con- 
yenience.  If  during  the  months  of  December  to  February,  when  3ie  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  South,  S.W.,  and  West,  you  are  not  able  to  pass  Uiem  to 
the  westwai'd,  you  may  safely  run  to  the  eastward  of  them,  only  being  care- 
ful of  the  outlying  dangers,  and  not  to  approach  them  nearer  than  2  miles. 

The  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ssdvages  are  very  variable,  running  to 
the  S.S.W.,  S.S.E.,  and  even  S.E.  at  the  rate  of  a  half  to  one  mile  per  hour. 
In  passing  them  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  be  careful  of  their  drift. 


Piton  Islands,  bearing  N.  85<»  W. 
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This  is  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  the  parallels  of  27°  80'  and  29* 
80'  North  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  13°  and  18°  West  longitude.  Tiiey 
consist  of  the  following  large  islands: — ^Palma,  Hierro  or  Ferro,  Gomera, 
Tenerife,  Gran  Canaria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Lanzarote.  There  are  also  some 
smaller  islands,  as  Graciosa,  Allegranza,  and  Santa  Clara.  The  coasts  of  the 
islands  are  high  and  precipitous,  but  here  and  there  broken  by  deep  clefts. 
The  mountains  generally  rise  towards  the  centre  of  the  islands,  bleak  and 
bare,  and  are  full  of  pointed  rocks.  During  the  winter  there  is  snow  on 
several  of  the  highest  summits.  The  Peak  of  Tenerife,  a  half  extinct  volcano, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  12,180  feet,  and  as  it  is  viewed  from  the  sea  at  a 
distance,  seems  to  spring  out  of  the  water  like  a  sugar-loaf.  They  are  all  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  in  parts  exceedingly  fertile ;  they  produce  grain  and 
fruits,  both  tropical  and  European,  in  abundance.  An  active  trade  is  kept  up 
among  the  islands,  and  they  have  large  fisheries  on  the  African  coast.  There 
are  no  close  harbours,  the  anchorage  being  generally  open  roadsteads,  few  of 
which  can  be  considered  safe,  except  during  the  fine  season.  The  depth  of 
water  between  the  islands  is  very  great,  and  the  passages  are  good.  Sup- 
plies of  provisions,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  them,  though  some  of 
the  islands  are  without  water,  and  depend  on  rain,  which  is  kept  in  tanks. 
Each  island  has  its  governor;  but  the  whole  group  is  under  a  governor- 
general,  who  commonly  resides  at  Tenerife,  though  all  the  law  courts  are  held 
at  Canaria. 

The  climate  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  healthy.  The  only  bad  months  in 
the  year  are  November  and  December,  which  are  wet  and  stormy  ;  fogs  also 
prevail  at  this  time,  and  S.E.  gales  are  strong  and  cause  heavy  and  dan- 
gerous seas,  especially  %i  the  narrow  channels  separating  the  islands.  In 
consequence,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  bays  which  are  exposed  from  S.R. 
to  S.W.  are  extremely  hazardous,  and  should  if  ^o%^vV\!&  \i^  vn^^-v^^^* 
January  the  weather  becomes  finer,  and  m  "Bebrvxarj  VJcxfe  ^xssMOKiS*  cS.'^to* 
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higher  mountains  are  said  to  become  covered  with  snow.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  although  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  islands  are  cold  and  subject 
to  slight  frosts,  yet  the  lower  lands  enjoy  a  moderate  and  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, not  too  cold  or  too  warm  to  interfere  with  health.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  N.E.,  and  there  are  land 
and  sea  breezes ;  the  former  never  extending  much  from  the  land,  commence 
at  lOh.  in  the  evening  and  cease  at  8  or  9h.  in  the  morning ;  there  is  then  an 
interval  of  calm  until  the  sea  breeze  conunences.  In  the  channels,  the  wind 
whi<^  is  usually  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  istvery  strong  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
shelter  of  the  land,  and  maintains  a  course  corresponding  with  their  directions. 

All  the  channels  between  the  islands  are  safe,  and  contain  no  dangers, 
although  fuch  have  been  reported  to  exist  between  Tenerife  and  Gran 
Canaria.*  All  known  dangers  are  situated  close  to  the  coasts,  and  are 
generally  above  water,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  ship  from 
running  through  the  channel  which  may  be  most  convenient.  If  wishing  to 
traverse  the  islands  without  calling  at  any  of  them,  the  channel  between 
Palma  and  Ferro,  or  that  between  Gomera  and  Tenerife,  is  recommended, 
being  not  so  subject  to  calms  as  the  passages  between  the  other  islands. 

The  currents  of  air,  divided  by  the  high  land  of  some  of  the  islands,  re- 
unite often  only  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward,  and  then  form  a 
regular  wind  ;  thus  leaving,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  islands,  districts 
of  calm  or  short  and  sudden  breezes,  which  are  often  interrupted  by  violent 
and  dangerous  gusts  of  wind.  There  is  also  a  short  sea  occasioned  by  these 
calms,  which  is  at  times  extremely  inconvenient  and  disagreeable. 

When  coming  from  the  southward  unless  the  wind  is  from  the  south-east- 
ward, it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  tack  through  the  channels  between  tlie 
islands,  as  great  diflficulty  will  be  experienced  from  the  violence  of  the  wind 
and  the  currents  which  almost  always  run  strongly  to  the  southward.  It  is 
considered  better,  should  you  wish  to  gain  a  northern  anchorage,  to  run  to 
the  westward,  and  then,  with  the  regular  wind  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  to  steer 
at  convenience,  until  you  are  in  such  a  position  as  to  reach  your  destina- 
tion ;  by  so  doing  the  anchorage  will  be  reached  more  quickly,  and  with  less 
fEitigue. 

Currents.— The  southerly  current  which  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canaries,  does  not  always  run  through  them  in  that  direction,  being  fre- 
quently affected  by  the  wind  which  almost  continually  prevails  from  Uie 
North  by  the  north-east  to  N.W. 

The  currents  to  the  northward  of  the  Canaries,  between  them  and  Madera, 
westward  of  the  meridian  of  that  island,  run  to  the  S.S.W.  (true)  ;  and  east- 
ward of  it,  to  the  S.S.E.  (true),  and  occasionally  to  the  S.E.  This  easterly 
direction  is  more  marked  as  it  approaches  the  coast  of  Africa,  until  it  reaches 
the  meridian  of  Lanzarote  or  Fuerteventura. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Canaries  the  current  runs  to  the  southward,  with 
a  tendency  to  the  eastward  more  or  less.  Near  Cape  Bojador  it  is  often 
E.S.E.  (true). 

To  the  westward  of  the  Canaries,  the  cmrent  runs  to  the  S.W.,  S.S.W., 
and  South  (true),  with  a  force  of  a  half  to  6-lOths  of  a  mile. 

The  easterly  current  just  mentioned  is  supposed  to  be  an  offset  from  the 
Polar  Current,  but  observations  are  wanting  to  determine  this  with  accuracy. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  African  coast  its  direction  becomes  changed, 
and  it  runs  to  the  southward  following  the  inclinaticm  of  the  land. 

*  It  maj  be  eoDcJaded  thtt  this  rock  does  not  mm  exirt,  m  Lieat  Ailett,  R.N.y  wlien  engaged  in 
Hic  Murrty  oftb0  CuMuiea,  eongbt  ibr  If  le^fotedit  Intt  iMitBnX  toceeM. 
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It  has  been  observed  by  Lieut  Arlett,  B.N.,  that  m  no  part  of  the  world  is 
the  barometer  more  susceptible  of  atmospheric  changes  than  amongst  the 
Canary  Islands.  A  rapid  rise  is  the  sure  precursor  of  an  easterly  wind, 
whilst  the  contrary  as  certainly  indicates  a  change  to  West  or  S.W.  The 
easterly  wind  is  accompanied  by  foggy  or  hazy  weather,  but  clears  immediately 
on  changing  in  the  least  to  the  northward.  When  it  blows  strongly  from  this 
quarter  it  is  called  by  the  fishermen  a  brisa  parda.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  very  equal :  the  average  in  December  is  67® ;  in  January,  07® ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 65®;  May,  69®;  August,  76®  of  Fahrenheit;  and  it  seldom  varies 
more  than  4®  or  5®  dinring  the  twenty-four  hours. 

PALHA. — This  island  is  the  north-westernmost  of  the  Canaries.  It  is  re- 
mai'kably  high,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance,  hence  it  can  be  run  for  with 
confidence,  and  is  frequently  so  even  at  night.  The  size  of  the  island  is  about 
f25  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  wedge,  the  base  being 
to  the  northward.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  through  its  centre,  the  highest  of 
which,  named  the  Pico  de  la  Cruz,  is  7730  feet  high,  and  situated  near  the 
centre  of  tlie  island ;  near  this  are  two  other  peaks,  De  Muchacho  and  De 
Cedro,  of  the  respective  elevations  of  7690  and  7470  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  these  peaks  a  chain  of  mountains  also  runs  to  the  south- 
westward,  some  paiis  of  which  ai'e  of  considerable  height,  and.  appear  very 
conspicuous  when  approaching  the  island  from  the  westward.  The  chain  of 
hills  running  through  the  island  from  noi'th  to  south  gradually  decreases  in 
elevation  as  it  approaches  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  is  terminated  by 
several  high  hills,  extinct  volcanoes,  which  have  not  been  in  activity  since 
1677.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  near  its  south  point,  is  Moimt  Viento, 
780  feet  high,  which  is  very  remarkable.  Besides  these  hills  there  are  many 
isolated  peaks,  which  are  conspicuous  when  sailing  along  the  shores  of  the 
island,  all  of  wliich  bear  evidence  of  being  fonned  by  volcanic  action. 


Palma  Island,  distaut  3  leagues  to  the  westward. 

The  coasts  of  Palma  are  in  general  high  and  safe  to  approach  within  a 
j  short  distance,  there  being  no  dangers  but  what  are  situated  a  little  oflT  the 
shores,  and  these  are  usually  visible.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  about 
three-qu alters  of  a  mile  off,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  deep  water. 

The  chief  port  of  Palma  is  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  where,  as  the  land  behind  the  town  is  high  and  steep,  the  shipping 
can  only  be  discerned  at  a  short  distance.  In  order,  tlierefore,  to  avoid 
getting  to  the  southward  of  the  road,  a  sti-anger  is  recommended  to  edge  in 
to  the  northward,  and  run  down  along  shore,  imtil  the  U>wn  and  shipping 
come  in  view.  Vessels  here  ride  in  12  to  20  fathoms,  during  all  winds,  at 
less  than  a  musket-shot  of  the  shore  ;  for  although  it  is  exposed  to  the  east- 
ward, yet,  if  you  are  provided  with  good  anchors  and  cables,  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension,  the  ground  being  clean  and  good,  and  the  great 
height  of  the  land,  facing  the  road,  repelling  any  wind,  though  ever  so 
strong.     There  is  sdso  a  port  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Palma,  named  Tazacorte*, 

•  The  following  was  published  in  Jannarj,  1848.    "  Several  Engliah  ▼easels  haying  lately  sent  theic 
boats  ashore  at  Tazacorte  without  receiving  tlie  saccoor  they  required^  notice  \a  \b:<«cl'QmX  "^^  '^^^Si. 
•    of  the  Spanish  government  are  tliat  no  coraxnanicatioii  \>%Yvw\,C(ttt^i«AYBaKoX  ^«^  ^x  ^m\  ^'««»^ 
.    place  limn  Soutu  Cniz  oa  the  iiorlli-eaBt  Bid«  of  the  islHidr 
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which  is  exposed  to  westerly  winds,  and  chiefly  frequented  by  fishing-boats. 

The  channel  between  Palma  and  Tenerife  is  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  is 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  there  being  on  both  sides  very  high  land,  with  a 
bold  shore.  Vessels  from  the  noiiihward,  and  bound  to  tlie  coast  of  Africa, 
are  advised  to  use  this  passage,  as  the  breeze  is  usually  fresher  and  more  con- 
tinued than  in  any  other,  and  the  calms  are  of  less  duration.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  keep  in  mid-channel,  borrowing  rather  towards  the  Palma  shore, 
in  order  to  avoid  getting  too  soon  luider  the  lee  of  Tenerife. 

HIEBBO  OB  FEBBO. — This  island  is  the  westernmost  of  the  Canaries,  and 
is  of  no  impoitance,  there  being  neither  road  nor  harbour  in  which  a  vessel 
can  obtain  shelter.  It  is  of  considerable  height,  some  parts  of  the  central 
ridge  of  mountains  being  nearly  5000  feet  high,  so  tliat  when  the  weather  is 
clear,  the  island  may  be  seen  far  off  at  sea.  The  coast  is  in  general  liigh 
and  steep-to,  and  bordered  in  places  by  outlying  rocks,  which  are  usually  visi- 
ble.    In  no  part  of  the  island  does  the  bank  of  souuduigs  extend  a  mile  off. 

Hierro  is  principally  famous  for  having  been  selected  in  former  times  as 
the  prime  meridian  from  which  tlie  longitude  was  reckoned.  Near  its  N.E. 
point  is  the  village  of  Valverde  with  its  church.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
island  are  very  poor,  and  there  is  but  little  communication  with  the  other 
islands.  A  little  fresh  water  is  procurable,  but  no  supplies,  the  productions 
of  the  island  being  inconsiderable. 

aOMEBA. — This  island  is  somewhat  larger  than  Hierro,  and  lies  about  14 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Tenerife.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  and  its  extent 
across  is  about  14  miles.  The  interior  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  elevated 
plateau;  but  near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  lofty  ridge,  named  Alta  Ga- 
raone,  which  is  estimated  to  be  4400  feet  high.  There  are  besides  (^tlier 
peaks  of  less  elevation,  one  of  which,  Mount  Salvador,  is  near  the  south  coast» 
and  is  about  *2500  feet  above  tlie  sea  level. 

The  coasts  of  Gomera  are  high  and  steep,  and  there  are  no  dangers  but 
what  are  close  to  their  base.  Between  the  rocky  points  there  aie  occasionally 
little  sandy  bays,  but  they  are  not  deep  enough  to  afford  shelter.  Around 
tlie  island  there  is  a  bank  of  soundings  of  40  to  00  fathoms,  which  extends  IJ 
to  3  miles  off,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  deep  water. 

The  place  usually  visited  by  shipping  is  Saint  Sebastian,  a  village  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  commodious  bay,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  where  ves- 
sels may  ride  in  from  15  to  7  fathoms,  entirely  land-locked  from  all  but  S.K. 
winds.  It  is  essential  to  be  securely  moored  here,  on  account  of  the  strong 
eddies,  particularly  off  tlie  land,  which  frequently  come  in  severe  gales.  The 
best  situation  for  a  vessel  to  lie  in,  is  about  a  cable's  length  h*om  the  beach, 
having  a  full  view  along  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

TENEBIFE. — This  island  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Canaries.  It 
is  about  45  miles  in  length,  by  2*2  miles  in  breadth  in  its  broadest  i)art,  which 
is  at  its  western  extremity.  Through  its  centre  is  a  ridge  of  very  (elevated 
land,  descendmg  rapidly  on  either  side,  the  highest  part  of  whicli,  situated 
near  the  celebrated  Peak,  is  estimated  to  be  9400  feet  high,  and  is  named 
Los  Azulejos.  This  central  ridge  decreases  gradually  in  height  towards  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  island,  where  the  mountains  are  under  IU)0()  fe^et 
in  height.  Here  on  the  south  coast  is  situated  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  the 
principal  port  of  the  island. 

In  nearly  the  centre  of  Uie  island,  or  rather  towards  the  western  side,  is 
situated  the  Peak,  which  is  better  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  ai)pella- 
lion  of  the  Pico  De  Teyde.  It  is  12,180  feet  high,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation of  Captain  Vidal,  R.N.,  1838,  and  when  first  seen  at  a  great  distance 
oJf  has  the  appearance  of  a  mist  or  cloud  over  the  horizon;  it  is,  generally 
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spealciDg,  overcapped  with  clouds,  oltbough  when  the  westber  is  clear  it  can 
be  distinctly  seen  upwards  of  100  iniles  off.  The  islanders  say  it  is  visible 
160  miles,  but  this  appears  doubtful,  and  almoat  impossible;  for  although 
its  height  might  extend  beyond  the  sensible  horizon,  the  atmospheric  me- 
dium  of  the  inteiTening  distance,  would  totally  envelope  it,  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  seen.  The  following  view  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
appearance. 


■.ok  oSTeafriSe.E.a"  S.  67  tiiiles,  Palma  lalind  bniing  K.  ia>  W.  (true.) 


Captain  Beechy,  R.N.,  visited  Tenerife  in  June,  1895,  and  writes — "From 
our  anchorage  at  Kanta  Cruz  we  bad  been  daily  tantalised  with  a  glimpse 
only  of  the  verj-  siunmit  of  tlie  Peak,  peeping  over  a  nearer  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  hazy  state  of  tlie  weather  on  the  day  of  our  departure  made  us 
fearful  we  should  pass  on  without  beholding  any  more  of  it ;  but  towards 
sunset,  when  we  had  reached  some  miles  from  the  coast,  we  were  most 
^reeably  disappointed  by  a  fair  view  of  this  gigantic  cone.  The  sun  set  be- 
hind it ;  and  as  his  beams  withdrew,  the  mountain  was  thrown  forward,  until 
it  appeared  not  half  its  real  distance.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  tints, 
from  the  glowing  colours  of  a  tropical  sky,  to  the  sombre  purple  of  the 
deepest  valleys;  varjing  in  intensity  with  even-  intermediate  range,  until  a 
landscape  was  produced,  which  for  bi-auty  of  outline,  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
is  rarely  surpassed ;  and  we  acluiowledged  ourselves  amply  repaid  for  our 
days  of  suspense.  Night  soon  closed  upon  the  view;  arid,  directing  our 
compass  to  a  well-known  headland,  wc  took  a  last  look  at  the  island,  which 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Ganarj-  group  we  had  seen  ;  not  on  account  of  our 
distance  fmm  them,  but  owing  to  that  moss  of  clouds  which  '  navigators  be- 
hold incessantly  piled  over  this  aichipelfHjo.'" 

The  coasts  of  Tenerife  are  in  general  high  and  steep,  with  no  dangers  but 
what  oi-e  close-to,  or  a  short  distance  from  their  base.  At  a  little  off  the  land 
of  Point  Annga.  tlic  nortli-cast  extremity  of  tiie  island,  and  on  the  noith  side, 
ore' two  high  black  rocks,  named  the  Anaga  Rocks,  having  a  clear  chaimel  of 
lit  to  14  fathoms  between  them.  There  is  also  an  isolated  rock  off  the  vil- 
lage  Garacluco,  near  Buenavista  Point,  which  is  directly  opposite  the  houses. 
The  bank  of  soundings  seldom  extends  more  tlian  li  mile  off,  and  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  deep  water. 

Saiila  Crwz. — The  principal  port  of  Tenerife  is  Santa  Cruz,  situated  on  Uie 
south-east  side  of  the  isliuid,  at  about  9  miles  from  Point  Anaga.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  island  is  Lagnna,  built  on  the  central  ridge  of  hills  traversing  tlie 
island ;  it  is  5  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  constant  conmnmicatiou  is  kept 
up  with  tliat  poit,  where  is  the  residence  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  authorities 
and  of  tlie  governor  of  the  islands. 

There  is  but  little  at  Santa  Cruz  to  interest  a  stranger.  The  houses  are  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  are  not  well  built,  and  there  are  no  public  buildiogs 
with  any  pretensions  to  elegance.  Wood  and  water  can  he  ^xwssst^^  «A. 
supplies  of  provisions  may  also  be  obtiuiied.     T:\ife\ift%\.TQ«&tev  "Siii^j^pas^^ 
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between  the  middle  of  the  town  and  a  fort  or  castle,  about  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  it ;  here  ships  anchor  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  at  a  cable's  length  from  the 
shore,  or,  in  25  or  80  fathoms,  at  half  a  mile  distant.  Care  must  be  obser- 
ved, in  going  in,  not  to  bring  any  part  of  the  town  to  the  northward  of  West. 
liBSt  calms  should  be  caused  by  tbe  land  under  the  Peak ;  and  should  you  be 
driven  ashore,  anchora  and  cables  are  of  no  use,  as  you  will  have  no  ground 
on  the  ojjposite  side  of  the  ship,  with  200  fathoms.  When  a  ship  lies  any 
time  in  the  road,  it  is  necessary  to  buoy  her  cables,  otherwise  the  ground, 
being  in  some  places  foul,  may  chafe  and  spoil  them.  Here  vessels,  if 
moored  with  good  cables  and  anchors,  may  ride  securely  in  all  winds, 
although  the  bay  is  exposed  and  open  to  those  which  blow  from  the  N.E  , 
East,  and  S.E  ;  but  it  is  said  that  not  above  once  in  the  space  of  4  or  5  years 
do  they  blow  so  hard  as  to  cause  any  considerable  damage.* 

Mr  Bartlett,  the  English  Consul  at  Santa  Cruz,  1844,  gives  the  following 
instructions  for  the  anchorage  : — "  A  vessel  from  the  noithward  should  en- 
deavour to  make  Point  Anaga,  the  north-east  extremity  of  Tenerife,  which  is 
very  lofty  and  easily  known  by  two  large  high  rocks  lying  close  to  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  to  leeward,  the  prevalent  winds  being  between 
N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.  After  passing  Point  Antequerra  H  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  Anaga  there  is  a  small  shoal  not  far  from  the  land  between  these 
points,  named  La  Mancha,  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  will  be  visible.  While 
running  for  the  anchorage  keep  both  leads  going,  and  bring  up  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  mole-head ;  or  bring  the  clock  front  of  the  square  church  tower, 
that  has  a  Cupola  (San  Francisco),  to  bear  West  (true)  W.N.W  by  compass, 
and  anchor  with  this  mark  on  or  to  the  northward  of  it. 

Ships  anchor  in  30  fathoms  or  less.  Give  a  large  scope  of  chain  cable, 
when  the  northernmost  fort  (Paso  Alto)  bears  N.N.E.,  and  tlie  tower  of  San 
Francisco,  as  before  stated ;  the  depth  of  water  will  be  about  25  fathoms 
The  shore  may  be  approached  without  risk,  the  water  being  deep  and  there 
being  no  dangers  but  what  are  apparent.  The  anchorage  to  the  southward 
of  the  mole  is  reserved  for  vessels  in  quarantine." 

Lieut.  Church,  R.N.,  says  of  Santa  Cruz,  *•  Whilst  surveying  the  Canary 
Islands  in  the  -^tna,  we  had,  of  course,  considerable  experience  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  had  no  reason  to  consider  it  an  unsafe  anchorage.  During  the 
very  many  times  that  the  ^tna  was  there,  in  only  one  instance  did  we  expe- 
rience a  gale  from  the  south-eastward.  Most  of  the  shipping  slipped  at  the 
commencement  and  got  into  the  offing ;  but  we  remained  at  our  anchors,  and 
rode  it  out  well.  Although  a  heavy  sea  tumbled  in,  there  was  much  less 
strain  on  the  cables  than  might  have  been  expected,  arising  as  it  appeared  to 
us  ftx>m  an  offset,  which,  together  with  there  being  a  great  up-hill  drag  for 
the  anchor,  diminishes  the  chance  of  driving. 

The  chiuxjh  tower  with  the  cupola  (San  Francisco)  open  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  mole-head,  is  considered  the  usual  anchorage,  and  vessels  congregate 
here  in  order  to  be  near  the  landing-place.  But,  in  a  man-of-war,  I  would 
(especially  if  there  are  many  vessels  here)  anchor  considerably  to  the  north- 


*  The  following  is  the  order  for  the  regnlatioii  of  qoarantine,  iasaed  November  20th,  18:)2,  which 
mtj  atUl  be  in  force: — *^  On  the  appearance  of  a  British  ship,  a  boat  with  a  pilot,  and  carrying  tlie 
Royal  Spanish  flag,  will  leave  the  mole,  and  point  oat  the  ^oarantine  anchorage.    If,  from  cimim- 


Anehorage  to  the  north  of  the  line  stated,  is  for  vessels  admitted  to  free  pratique.    No  ship  is  to 
Jcnrer  boats, or  oomronnicate  in  any  manner  whatever,  until  visited  by  the  health  boat,  and  penuissinn 
.  obtained.    Ships  bound  to  tuaj  pofft  in  anv  of  the  Canary  Islands,  from  infected  cotrntries,  mast  come 
to  tbis  bBf,  wbicb  is  excJudmj  appointea  for  the  oYnenaoM  o(  q^iaiantine." 
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eastward  or  windward  of  this  resort,  the  bank  of  soundings  being  wider,  and 
to  avoid  having  merchant-ships  in  the  hawse ;  indeed,  I  see  no  reason  why 
ships  should  not  anchor  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  Paso  Alto  fort,  the  most 
northern  battery,  in  case  the  roads  are  crowded  with  shipping.* 

I  have  noticed  that  ships  coming  from  the  north-eastward  to  Santa  Cruz, 
run  down  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  land,  and  do  not  haul  in  until  they 
get  nearly  abreast  the  town.  They  get  a  cast  or  two  of  the  lead  with  no  bot- 
tom, and  immediately  they  get  into  soundings,  the  anchor  is  let  go  in  a 
hurry,  the  bank  being  narrow  and  the  ship's  head  in-shore,  there  being  litde 
time  for  consideration. 

Instead  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  on 
making  the  north-east  end  of  Tenerife,  Punta  de  Anaga,  to  haul  in  upon  the 
bank  of  soundings  immediately  on  passing  Punta  de  Antiquerra,  as  from  this 
point  to  Santa  Cruz  the  bank  extends  as  far  out  from  the  land  as  at  the  town, 
and  the  anchorage  is  just  as  good  and  as  safe  anywhere  when  abreast  of  the 
barrancos.  I  would  get  into  the  depth  nearly  that  I  wished  to  anchor  in, 
and  then  run  down  with  the  light  wMJparallel  to  the  shore.  Besides  having 
time  to  anchor  leisurely,  there  is  tnlBlvantage  of  being  enabled,  in  case  it 
falls  calm,  to  let  go  an  anchor  under  foot  wherever  you  may  be. 

Should  it  fall  calm,  while  the  ship  is  outside  soundings,  she  may  be  taken 
away  to  leeward  by  the  southerly  set,  which  once  caused  us  twenty-four  hours 
trouble  to  get  back  again.  From  experience,  we  latterly  adopted  the  system 
I  have  mentioned." 

Orotava, — This  port  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  at  about  25 
miles  from  Point  Anaga.  It  is  exposed  to  N.W.  winds,  which  cause  a  heavy 
swell,  but  these,  luckily,  seldom  occur,  and  in  general  give  sufficient  warning 
to  afford  time  for  a  vessel  to  get  away.  The  anchorage  is  in  40  and  50 
fathoms,  at  about  1^  mile  from  shore,  with  the  Peak  bearing  S.W.  Consider- 
able damage  was  done  to  Orotava  and  its  vicinity,  by  a  db-eadful  hurricane 
which  occurred  in  November,  1826.  At  2  miles  inland  from  the  port  is  the 
town,  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 

At  11  miles  to  the  westward  of  Orotava  is  the  village  of  Garachico,  having 
before  it  a  rocky  islet,  which  affords  protection  to  small  vessels.  All  this  part 
.  of  the  coast  is  exposed  to  winds  from  the  northward. 

Directions  to  he  observed  by  British  Vessels  frequenting  the  Island  of  Tenerife.-^ 
A  Bill  of  Health  is  an  indispensible  document  for  a  vessel's  admission  here, 
from  whatever  port  she  may  arrive.  The  quarantine-laws  are  very  rigorously 
enforced,  and  the  want  of  a  Bill  of  Health  subjects  vessels,  even  from  Eng- 
land direct,  to  a  quarantine,  which  is  never  removed  without  the  ceremony  of 
repeated  health-visits,  and  payment  of  heavy  fees.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  island,  as  it  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  matter  to 
get  up  again,  the  usual  and  prevalent  winds  being  between  N.N.E.  andE.N.E. 
Point  Anaga  should  be  made,  which  is  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island ;  it  is 
very  high,  and  easily  known  by  two  large  high  rocks,  close  to  it,  which  appear 
like  ships,  and  may  be  seen  7  or  8  leagues  off.  You  must  then  run  down  till 
you   come   within"  2   or   3  leagues ;  and,  if  bound  to   Port  Orotava,   must 

*  Mr  Bartlett  says  tliat "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  the  anchorsge  to  the  north,  near 
Pbso  Alto,  but  the  objection  for  transports  and  merchant-ships  is,  that  the  masters  will  anchor  to  Ae 
north  of  the  other  vessels  to  be  near  the  landing-place,  and  as  the  line  of  hills  trends  to  the  westward, 
and  the  land  from  the  bench  thereabouts  is  high,  the  land  breeze  is  not  felt  (unless  strong),  and  large 
ships  with  heavy  anchors  and  few  men  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  get  away,  as  before  the  anohon 
can  be  weighed,  and  the  sails  set,  they  will  drift  among  the  small  vessels.  Hence  the  f^taX  sum- 
riority  of  the  anchorage,  I  have  pointed  out,  as  the  land  breeze  is  more  felt  ansl  vRK^»aQ^assQa\9^G&% 
taken  that  the  ships'  heaa  swings  to  seaward,  die  ia  imm«dtectV]  cV«ix  ^  iS^.  Voci^ftSassB^v^^^D^  ^^ 
chor  may  be  secured  leisorelj." 
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steer  down  along  the  north  shore  (which  is  very  bold,  and  quite  free  from 
danger),  keeping  2  or  3  leagues  distant;  and  after  running  8  or  9  leagues,  if 
you  should  not  see  the  Peak,  which  is  often  clouded,  you  will  see  a  large 
white  town  (Orotava)  on  the  side  of  the  high  land,  about  a  league  inland,  with 
two  small  regular-shaped  green  hills  under  it,  between  which  you  must  steer 
directly  in,  and,  by  so  doing,  will  raise,  as  it  were,  another  town  out  to  sea : 
this  is  Port  Orotava,  for  which  you  must  steer  directly  in,  until  you  meet  the 
pratique-boat,  which  will  be  about  2  or  3  miles  off;  it  is  a  low  boat  and 
comes  with  the  Spanish  colours  set  upon  a  staff; — at  any  rate,  you  must  not 
be  afraid  of  running  in  for  the  land,  as  it  is  very  deceiving,  and  you  will  be 
4  or  6  leagues  off,  when  you  do  not  think  yourself  so  many  miles  ;  in  that 
case  you  will  not  soon  get  a  boat,  for  they  do  not  come  off  until  you  approach 
very  near.  The  boat,  when  she  comes,  brings  a  pilot  and  leaves  him  on 
board.  You  must  also  bring  with  you  your  register,  pass,  clearances,  &c. ; 
and  you  must  take  care  not  to  deliver  either  letters,  or  other  papei-s  (except 
your  Bill  of  Health)  to  any  person  who  may  ask  for  them,  without  some 
document  either  from  your  consignee  ^fe^e  consul. 

In  running  down,  you  must  prepl^your  anchors  and  cables ;  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  bend  yom*  small  bower  cable,  with  which  you  will  bring  up,  with 
only  one  turn  round  the  windlass,  in  order  that  it  may  run  out  quick,  as  the 
spot  where  you  ride  (about  half  a  league  off,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  town) 
is  very  small ;  and  if  there  be  many  vessels  there,  it  is  necessary  that  your 
anchor  go  very  quick,  as  you.  bring  up  in  from  30  to  40  fathoms  of  water ; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  tide,  and  she  will  bring  up  easily.  You  must  give 
her  the  whole  cable  round  the  windlass ;  your  buoy-ropes  should,  therefore, 
be  45  fathoms  long.  During  the  summer  months,  from  AprU  to  October,  all 
vessels  are  moored  in  an  inner  harbour,  or  creek,  with  iron  chains,  kept  by 
merchants,  for  that  purpose.  Vessels  that  fall  to  leewai'd  very  often  lose 
much  time  by  mistaking  Garachico  for  Port  Orotava,  from  whence  is  is  dis- 
tant 4i  leagues.  There  is  some  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  these  places, 
Garachico  ha\'ing  also  above  it  a  white  town,  inland,  named  Icod  ;  but  besides, 
by  their  situation,  Garachico  being  much  nearer  Point  Teno,  the  west 
point  of  the  island,  these  places  are  very  easily  distinguished  by  the  above- 
mentioned  two  equally-formed  round  green  hills.  Point  Anaga  lies  in  lati- 
tude 28*"  34'  N.,  and  (he  Salvages  lie  true  North  from  the  point,  distant  '28 
leagues. 

The  Grand  Salvage  is  very  high,  and  may  be  seen  10  or  12  leagues  off. 
Your  direct  course  from  the  Grand  Salvage  to  Port  Orotava  is  S.W.  (by  com- 
pass), and  distance  38  leagues ;  but  particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fall 
to  leeward.  The  Peak  of  Tenerife  may  sometimes  be  seen  40  leagues  off, 
but  it  is  very  often  hidden  by  clouds.  Should  it  happen  in  the  winter  that 
you  arrive  off  Port  Orotava,  during  a  N.W.'or  N.N.W.  gale,  which  rarely  oc- 
curs, but  throws  in  a  very  heavy  sea  upon  the  coast,  and  would  prevent  a 
boat  going  off  to  you,  it  is  best  to  bear  away  for  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  S.E.  side 
of  the  island,  after  doubling  Point  Anaga. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  preferable  place  to  touch  at,  for  vessels  in  want  of  water 
and  refreshments.  All  vessels,  on  approaching  these  ports,  ought  to  hoist 
their  coloiurs,  and  show  their  consignee's  signal ;  or,  when  unconsigned,  and 
only  visiting  the  island,  a  union  jack  at  the  fore,  and  a  white  flag  with  a  pen- 
dant over  it  at  the  main,  in  order  that  boats  may  be  early  sent  off  to  them  by 
their  consignees,  or  by  the  consul." — Advices  from  Tenerife,  dated  the  Wth 
November,  1816. 

i^SAJT  CANASIA,  is  about  24  miles  in  extent,  and  is  the  most  important 
island  in  the  Canaries  group,  as  it  offers  more  resources,  and  better  shelter 
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than  any  island  in  the  archipelago.  In  the  interior  it  is  exceedingly  lofiy, 
the  range  of  mountains  named  Los  Pexos,  heing  6400  feet  high,  so  that  the 
island  can  be  seen  a  considerable  distance  in  fine  weather.  Most  of  the 
mountains  are  wooded,  and  from  them  flow  streams  of  water,  which  in  the  win- 
ter time  become  torrents.  It  has  been  observed  that  Gran  Canaria  affords  more 
anchorage  than  any  of  the  other  islands,  the  bank  of  soundings  almost  every- 
where extending  farther  out.  During  the  summer,  when  there  is  a  constant 
N.E.  wind,  the  high  land  obstructing  its  course,  occasions  calms  to  prevail  off 
the  south-west  end  of  the  island  to  the  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  from  the  land, 
where  the  divided  cmrents  again  unite.  The  same  cause,  however,  occasions 
a  westerly  current  close  in  shore,  which  the  island  vessels  take  advantage  of. 

The  coasts  of  Gran  Canaria  are  high  and  steep,  and  there  being  scarcely 
any  outlying  dangers,  may  be  approached  in  general  with  safety.  Off  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  are  a  few  rocky  islets  and  reefs,  mostly  visible,  and 
close  to  the  shore.  In  the  open  bays  a  frequent  use  of  the  lead  is  sufficient 
to  avoid  danger. 

In  the  north-east  part  of  the  island  is  the  Isleta,  a  peninsula  of  about  8 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  to  the  island  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
2i  miles  in  length,  each  side  of  which  forms  an  extensive  bay.  That  on  the 
east  side  is  named  Puerto  de  Luz,  and  is  a  spacious  sandy  bay,  with  good  an- 
chorage for  vessels  of  all  burthens,  within  half  a  mile  to  1^  mile  N.E., 
from  the  town,  but  the  latter  distance  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  ground 
is  better.  There  are  several  steep  rocks  at  the  entrance,  on  the  N.E.,  which 
protect  the  shipping,  and  you  may  lie  secure  from  all  winds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  from  the  S.E.,  to  which  the  bay  is  quite  exposed ;  however,  it  but 
seldom  blows  sufficiently  fresh  from  that  quarter  to  endanger  the  shipping. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  the  town  of  Palmas,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
which  is  a  large  handsome  town,  containing  about  1800  inhabitants.  There 
is  a  cathedral,  hospital,  and  college,  with  convents  for  monks  and  nims  of  all 
orders.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  having  fountains  in  all  the 
principal  streets  and  squares ;  the  market  is  also  well  furnished.  There  is  a 
mole  for  shipping,  and  other  conveniences  for  those  visiting  the  port  Ves- 
sels, witli  cargoes  for  Palmas,  often  anchor,  in  fine  weather,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  good  roadstead. 

The  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isleta,  named  Confital,  is  open  to  the  N.W., 
and  is  only  used  by  small  vessels.  Along  the  coast  are  a  number  of  rocks, 
through  which  are  passages  available  for  3ie  small  coasting  vessels  which  oc- 
casionally obtain  shelter  behind  the  rocky  heads.  Near  Point  Confital,  is  a 
patch  of  9  fathoms,  upon  which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks;  it  lies  with  a 
ruined  fort  in  one  with  the  north  bastion  of  the  citadel  at  Palmas  When  the 
wind  blows  strongly  from  the  S.E„  the  fishermen  quit  Palmas  Bay,  and  run 
into  Confital  Bay,  where  they  can  anchor  in  17  to  25  fathoms,  sand,  and  in 
smooth  water. 

At  about  12  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Palmas  is  Gando  Bay,  in  which 
there  are  soundings  of  14  to  20  fathoms.  In  the  north  part  of  the  bay  is  a 
castle,  before  which  small  vessels  occasionally  anchor.  In  running  into  this 
bay,  Gando  Point,  its  north  point,  must  not  be  too  closely  approached,  there 
being  a  rock  awash  a  shoi-t  distance  off  it.  This  bay  is  quite  exposed  to  the 
eastward ;  but  it  is  said  to  afford  water  and  provisions,  for  which  pm'pose  it 
is  sometimes  visited. 

FUEBTEVENTURA. — This  is  a  long  narrow  island,  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
Gran  Canaria,  nearly  45  miles.     Its  length  is  about  52  miles,  and  its  breadtlo^ 
from  6  to  15  miles.     Like  the  islands  already  descrvVi^^  W.V&'s^sr^X'sR&i^Xs^ 
the  mountains  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  a\\\t\x^e  «&  ^oe^^'wiQccwi.  ^«KiaBCN» 
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the  highest  land,  named  the  Asses  Ears,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  being 
not  more  than  2770  feet  above  the  sea  level  It  is  very  barren,  and  affords 
but  few  supplies  either  of  provisions  or  water. 

When  seen  from  a  distance,  Fyerteventura  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  two  islands,  in  consequence  of  the  low  peninsula  at  its  southern  end.  The 
coasts  are  in  general  high  and  steep,  rendering  a  landing  difficult ;  and  there 
are  no  safe  anchoring-places,  the  whole  being  exposed.  A  bank  of  soundings 
surrounds  the  island  to  the  distance,  on  the  west  side,  of  about  5  miles, 
which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  deep  water. 


Asses  EsxB.  Blatas  Blsncas. 

8oath-M8t  extremity  of  FQerterentnm. 

The  south-west  end  of  Fuerteventura,  named  Jandia,  is  low  and  rocky, 
and  has  a  rocky  reef  extending  from  it  nearly  a  mile ;  it  must,  consequently, 
be  approached  with  caution. 

The  principal  port  of  the  island  is  Cabras,  on  its  eastern  coast.  It  is  an 
insignificant  place,  containing,  in  1836,  1000  inhabitants.  The  anchorage 
is  indifferent,  and  the  landing-place^  which  is  a  beach  of  shingles,  still  worse ; 
nevertheless,  the  whole  exports  of  the  island  are  shipped  from  hence.  These 
exports  consist  of  barilla,  orchilla,  com,  camels,  honey,  and  goatrskins. 

Lieut.  Artlett,  R.N.,  says,—"  Although  the  general  feature  of  Fuerteventura 
is  extreme  barrenness,  still  there  are  many  spots  of  great  fertility ;  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  the  valley  of  OUva,  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  the  residence  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  de  Bethancourt,  and 
possesses  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  island.  The  valley  of  Oliva  is 
about  15  miles  long,  and  generally  from  3  to  3  wide;  the  only  two  streams 
of  pure  water  in  the  island  have  their  rise  in  the  mountain  of  Atalaya  (or 
Watch  Tower) ;  they  are  husbanded  with  great  care,  and  irrigate  the  whole 
of  the  valley.  A  paved  road,  about  ten  miles  from  Cabras,  towards  Betancu- 
ria,  or  La  Villa,  is  the  only  one' on  the  island ;  the  others  are  mere  tracts  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  valley,  where  the  ground  is  less  encumbered  with 
stones,  and  softer  to  the  camel's  feet.  Although  double  the  size  of  Laura- 
rote,  Fuerteventura  has  not  a  greater  population,  it  being  from  17,000  to 
18,000,  scattered  in  small  villages  over  every  part  of  the  island. 

The  interior  formation  of  Fuerteventura  is  singular :  to  the  north  is  a 
group  of  extinct  volcanoes — some  of  them,  as  Monte  Mudo,  rise  to  the  height 
of  2160  feet — and  which,  to  the  southward  of  Port  Cabras,  branch  off  east 
and  west  to  the  sea,  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast  on  each  side,  for  about 
30  miles,  and  then  again  unite,  encircling  an  extensive  and  arid  plain ;  seve- 
ral vUlages  are  scattered  about,  and,  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  the  coiu-se 
of  some  brackish  streams  may  be  traced  by  the  verdure  they  impart.  There 
are  also  some  date  palms,  the  only  trees,  except  the  fig,  on  the  island. 

From  the  southern  point  of  junction  of  the  mountains,  one  of  which, 

*    Monte  Chilegua,  on  the  western  coast,  reaches  the  height  of  2160  feet,  a  nar- 

row  sandy  istbxflus,  about  5  miles  in  length  and  %\  in  breadth,  projects,  con- 

necting  it  with  the  south  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  a  peninsula. 
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occupied  by  the  mountain  of  Jandia. .  This  mountain  offers,  perhaps,  as  re- 
markable features  as  any  in  the  world ;  it  presents  its  precipitous  face  to 
the  north-west,  rising  2820  feet.  Spm^,  or  buttresses,  diverge  from  its  cen- 
tre to  the  north-east,  to  the  east,  and  to  the  south-east,  by  any  of  which  it 
may  be  ascended.  I  had  occasion  to  take  my  theodolite  to  the  top  of  it,  and, 
not  aware  of  its  peculiarity,  on  reaching  its  summit,  was  running  forward, 
when  I  perceived  that  the  naiTOw  ridge  on  which  I  stood  overhung  a  fright- 
ful precipice  2820  feet  in  depth." 

Off  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  Lobos,  or  Seal  Island,  which  is 
about  H  mile  in  cu-cumference,  uninhabited,  and  destitute  of  water.  Near  it 
is  a  good  road  for  shipping;  the  mark  for  which  is,  to  bring  the  east  point  of  the 
island  to  beai*  nearly  N.E.  by  N.,  and  anchor  half-way  between  it  and  Fuer- 
teventura,  or  rather  nearer  to  the  latter.  Although  this  road  seems  to  be 
open  and  exposed,  yet  it  is  very  safe  with  the  trade-wind,  for  the  water  is 
smooth,  and  the  ground  everywhere  clean,  being  a  fine  sandy  bottom. 
Directly  ashore  from  the  road,  on  Fuerteventura,  is  a  well  of  good  water,  of 
ea.sy  access. 

The  channel  between  Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote,  named  La  Bocayna, 
is  4  to  6  miles  wide,  and  the  depth  from  15  to  20  fathoms.  Vessels  sailing 
through  here,  from  the  eastward,  with  the  trade-wind,  will  lose  the  breeze 
when  under  the  lee  of  Lanzarote,  and  find  baffling  winds  at  S.W. ;  you  must 
therefore  fly  to  the  Lobos  side,  where  you  will  soon  get  a  steady  northerly 
wind  to  carry  you  through.  Do  not  approach  too  near  Lobos,  as  the  ground 
here  is  foul  and  rocky,  which  causes  a  heavy  swell  and  breakers  of  incredible 
height ;  the  noise  they  make  is  sometimes  heard  5  or  6  leagues  off. 

LAHZABOTB.— This  island  runs  in  a  liJ.E.  and  S.W.  direction  about  31 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to  10  miles ;  it  is  mountainous,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  has  many  extinct  volcanoes.  Its  centre  rises  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  its  northern  extremity,  Point  Farion,  a  bar- 
rier of  precipitous  cliffs,  rising  to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  S.W.,  7  miles,  and  terminates  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  where  in 
1825,  a  volcanic  eruption  took  place,  and  two  considerable  hiUs  were  thrown 
up,  which  in  1835  were  still  burning:  a  stream  of  lava,  from  200  to  300  feet 
in  width,  found  its  way  to  the  sea  in  the  bay.  Near  Point  Farion  is  Monte 
Garona,  1940  feet  high,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano;  and  5  miles  more  to 
the  south-west,  is  Monte  Famara,  situated  on  the  west  coast,  which  is  2244 
feet  high. 

The  highest  land  in  the  island  is  Montana  Blanca,  1959  feet  a6ove  the 
sea,  which  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  cultivated  to  the  summit. 
The  wine  produced  in  the  island  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  other  islands. 
The  grapes  ore  superior  in  flavom* ;  the  soQ  selected  for  their  cultivation  is 
decomposed  scoriae. 

The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Teguise,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated 
near  its  centre,  at  about  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Monte  Famara ;  it  is 
not  of  great  extent,  and  can  only  be  seen  from  the  westward.  Near  it  is  an 
isolated  peak,  having  on  its  summit  the  castle  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  island  are  mainly  occupied  with 
isolated  mountains,. which  become  a  range  of.  considerable  elevation  as  they 
run  to  the  southward.  Near  Point  Papagayo  is  Monte  de  la  Hacha  Grande, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  1860  feet  high;  and  near  Point  Pechiguera,  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  is  Monte  Roja,  680  feet  high,  which  from  its 
isolation  appears  from  some  points  of  view  like  an  island. 

The  western  coast  of  Lanzarote  from  Point  Penedo  to  Poii^l  P^cfex'^'^:^^ 
is  precipitous  in  the  extreme,  with  the  exce^^ivoii  ol  Q.Ti&\\\»L'i\iiWi>'5iass^'^ 
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Januvio,  5  miles  from  the  last  mentioned  point,  where  was  once  a  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  but  which  is  now  converted  into  a  salt-water  lake  by  an 
eruption  which  took  place  in  1765. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Lanzarote  is  not  so  steep  as  the  western ;  and  it  is 
on  this  side  are  situated  the  principal  ports  of  die  island.  At  about  half- 
way down  is  the  port  of  Naos,  a  small  but  secure  harbour,  formed  by  several 
rocky  islets.  It  has  two  entrances,  each  of  which  is  defended  by  forts ;  the 
northern  entrance  has  a  depth  of  12,  and  the  eastern  of  17^  feet  at  low 
water,  with  a  rise  of  tide  of  9  feet.  Vessels  di*awing  under  18  feet,  may  enter 
this  harbour  at  high  water,  spring  tides,  and  lie  secm'ely  in  all  winds,  although 
in  sailing  along  the  coast,  the  dipping  appear  to  be  at  anchor  in  an  open 
road,  the  port  being  formed  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  seen  at  only  a  short  dis* 
tance,  as  they  are  mostly  under  water ;  these  break  off  the  swell  of  the  sea» 
80  that  the  inside  is  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  It  is  to  this  harbour  that 
nearly  all  the  island-vessels  resort  during  the  winter. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Port  Naos  is  the  town  of  Arrecife. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  large,  and  the  streets  spacious  ;  its  present  (1835) 
population  is  2500,  the  total  population  of  the  island  being  17,500.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arrecife  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  which  gives  emplojrment  to  between  400  and  500 
men  from  this  island  alone,  about  250  from  Fuerteventiu-a,  and  proportion- 
ally from  the  other  islands.  Lieut.  Artlett  thinks  that  Spain,  on  an  emer- 
gency could  procure  2000  able  young  seamen  from  these  islands  without  very 
much  affecting  the  fishery. 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Lanzarote  are  two  remarkable  rocks 
composed  of  black  vitrified  matter,  which,  in  shape,  resemble  the  Needles 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England. 

El  Rio, — This  is  the  strait  separating  the  Island  of  Graciosa  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lanzarote.  It  is  in  most  parts  rather  more  than  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  the  most  capacious  and  only  safe  port  for  large  ships  in 
the  Canaries  ;  the  extreme  difficulty  of  communication  with  Lanzarote  pre- 
sents, however,  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  being  resorted  to  as  a  harbour 
for  trade.  The  basaltic  cliffs  here  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  1500  feet,  and'  can  only  be  climbed  by  a  narrow  path  which  winds  along 
the  face  of  the  precipice ;  half  way  up  the  cliff  is  &e  only  spring  of  fresh 
water  in  the  island,  but  rendered  useless  from  its  situation,  except  to  a  few 
goatherds.  Through  this  channel  ships  of  any  size  may  pass  in  mid-chan- 
nel, and  find  a  depUi  of  7  to  4^  fathoms. 

When  from  the  eastward,  and  having  entered  the  Rio  Channel,  should 
you  require  a  smooth  place  to  lie  in  while  the  trade  wind  blows,  you  should  run 
a  good  way  in,  and  double  a  shallow  point  on  the  starboard  hand,  which  must 
not  be  approached  to  a  less  depth  than  4  fathoms,  and  when  beyond  it,  you 
may  anchor  in  any  depth  you  please.  The  water,  however,  is  not  so  smooth 
as  at  Port  Naos,  especially  if  the  trade-wind  happens  to  blow  hard  from  the 
East,  but  it  does  not  often  come  from  that  quarter,  as  those  which  are  most 
prevalent  blow  from  North  and  N.N.E.  To  moor  here,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  a  good  anchor,  and  a  long  scope  towards  Lanzarote,  for,  with  East 
and  S.E.  winds,  heavy  squalls  come  from  the  high  land  of  that  island.  In 
winter,  the  wind  sometimes  shifts  to  the  S.W. ;  in  that  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh,  and  run  to  the  eastward,  round  the  shallow  point  before  noticed, 
until  you  find  shelter. 

GRACIOSA,  &c. — This  island  is  to  the  northward  of  Lanzarote,  being 

separated  from  it  by  the  El  Rio  Channel.     It  is  about  4}  miles  in  extent, 

rockj%  and  aj^arenily  destitute  of  water.     The  highest  part  of  the  island  is 
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about  its  centre,  where  it  is  873  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Aores  are  bor- 
dered by  rocks.  There  are  no  inhabitants  on  it,  and  it  is  used  principally  as 
a  pasturage. 

On  the  west  side  of  Graciosa  is  the  Montana  Olara,  a  rocky  island  about  a 
mile  in  extent  A  little  to  the  northward  of  it  is  a  rock  on  which  the  sea 
breaks ;  it  is  named  the  Infiemo  Rock,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  a 
mass  of  lava  18  or  20  feet  high.  From  the  west  side  of  this  rock  a  reef  ex- 
tends a  short  distance,  and  there  is  apparently  a  narrow  passage  between  it 
and  Clara. 

The  Island  Allegranza,  to  the  northward  of  Clara,  is  the  northernmost  of 
the  Canaries.  It  is  a  small  island  composed  of  a  mass  of  lava  and  cinders, 
the  pit>duct  of  a  volcano  now  extinct,  which  volcano  rises  to  the  height  of  089 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  edge  of  the  crater  is  well  defined,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  across ;  its  bottom  is  cultivated  for  barilla.  The  western  cliffs  are 
precipitous,  and  700  feet  high.  Forty  persons  reside  on  the  island  (1885), 
who  are  principally  employed  in  collecting  orchilla.  The  only  landing-place 
is  on  the  south  side,  where  a  cavern  runs  for  about  500  paces  slanting  from 
the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  little  sandy  bay,  open  above ;  at  the  entrance 
the  rocks  form  a  natural  jetty.  The  village  is  situated  immediately  above, 
and  abreast  is  the  only  anchorage,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  islands  of  Graciosa,  Clara,  and  Allegranza,  usually  termed  the  Little 
Canaries,  are  connected  to  Lanzarote  by  a  bank  of  soundings  on  which  there 
are  for  the  most  paii;  40  fathoms  water. 

At  about  7  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Lanzarote  is  the  Boquete  del 
Este,  or  East  Rock,  a  craggy  isolated  rock,  having  soundings  of  10  to  40 
fathoms,  at  a  short  distance  off.  Between  it  and  Lanzarote  are  60  to  70 
fathoms,  and  2  miles  East  of  it  is  no  bottom  at  a  depth  of  100  fathoms. 

DIRECTIONS. — If  a  ship,  lying.at  Palma,  is  desirous  of  going  to  Lan- 
zarote, and  will  not  wait  for  a  fair  wind  (which  indeed  seldom  blows  there, 
especially  in  the  summer  season),  let  her  stand  over  to  the  N.W.  side  of 
Tenerife,  and  beat  up  along  shore,  until  she  weathers  Point  Anaga ;  thence, 
with  the  wind  that  generally  prevails  in  these  parts,  she  will  be  able  to  wea- 
ther Gran  Canai'ia,  and  fetch  the  point  of  Jandia,  Fuertaventm'a,  or  perhaps 
Morro  Jable  (the  southern  point),  whence  it  is  easy  to  beat  up  to  Pozonegro, 
along  the  east  side  of  the  island,  because  the  sea  there  is  always  smooth.  It 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  beat  up  from  Pozonegro  to  the  Isle  of  Lobos,  yet  it 
may  be  done,  without  much  difficulty,  when  Qie  weather  is  moderate  ;  if  the 
wind  should  happen  to  blow  hard,  she  may  stop  in  the  bay  of  Las  Playas, 
until  it  proves  more  favourable. 

From  the  Isle  of  Lobos,  she  will  find  no  difficulty  in  beating  up  to  Port 
Naos,  in  Lanzarote.  It  is  not  advisable  for  those  who  are  not  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  that  harbour  to  attempt  to  conduct  a  ship  in,  because  the 
entrances  are  verv  nairow. 

It  is  common  for  ships,  which  come  loaded  from  Europe  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Tenerife,  &c.,  to  have  part  of  their  cargoes  to  unload  at  i  ort  Orotava. 
These  ships,  when  the  trade-wind  blows  hai*d,  will  sometimes  find  it  im- 
practicable to  whether  Point  Anaga:  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should 
bear  away  to  the  leeward  point  of  the  island,  and  keep  near  the  shore,  where, 
if  they  do  not  meet  with  a  southerly  wind,  they  will  be  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent, in  the  space  of  24  hours,  from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island  to  Point 
Teno,  whence  they  may  easily  beat  up  to  Port  Orotava ;  for,  when  the  wind 
blows  strong  at  Point  Anaga,  it  will  be  moderate  weather  el\  the^v^^xasSi^ 
within  2  or  :J  leagues  of  Point  Anaga.  But  a  ?4i\p  ^o>3\^  Ti^\.>a^«c  ^wv^^'^s^ 
above  directed,  unless  when  the  4rade-wmd  \>\o^s  %o  It^^  ^CiaaX*  ^^  ^.^sss^saX 
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weather  Point  Anaga ;  because,  in  moderate  weather,  there  is  litUe  or  no 
wind  stirring  on  the  coast  between  Teno  and  Port  Orotava. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  east  of  the  Canaries,  is  lovely  and  rendered  dangerous, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  by  a  heavy  surf  which  breaks  on  it  continually.  The 
Ganarians,  in  the  sea  between  this  coast  and  the  islands,  employ  a  number 
of  barks  in  fishing  for  bream  and  cod.  The  passage  is  about  20  leagues  wide, 
and  clear  from  any  known  danger. 

Winds  and  Calms  peculiar  to  the  Canaries. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  islands, 
brisk  trades  are,  generally  speaking,  most  prevalent  from  N.E.  to  North, 
throughout  the  year.  They  sometimes  give  place  to  N.W.  and  S.W.  breezes, 
the  latter  of  which  not  unfrequently  blow  for  a  continuance  of  ten  days. 
And  on  account  of  the  enormous  height  of  the  mountains,  when  near  the 
land,  you  are  subject  to  strong  gusts  and  eddy  winds  blowing  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  outside,  which  the  navigator  ought  to  avail  himself  of,  when 
beating  to  windward.  Vessels  sailing  tlirough,  most  commonly  carry  the 
breeze  a  few  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  islands,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind,  which,  if  far  north,  will  take 
you  more  to  the  southward,  and  the  contrary,  if  to  the  eastward 

On  approaching  the  calms,  you  will  find  a  heavy,  disagreeable,  bubbling 
swell ;  the  sea  breaks,  and  is  very  irregular,  consequently  producing  a  dis- 
tressing motion  to  the -ship,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  take  advautc^e  of 
every  breath  of  wind  to  get  to  the  southward.  These  calms  are  occasioned 
by  the  intervening  high  land  of  the  Canaries  obstructing  the  regular  course 
of  the  trades,  and  extend  from  10  to  30  leagues  to  tlie  leeward,  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  breeze  outside.  And  it  may  farther  be  observed,  when 
the  trades  are  light,  the  calms  are  more  extensive ;  at  which  time,  how- 
ever, light  S.W.  breezes  prevail;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
strong,  the  calms  are  very  circumscribed,  but  not  the  slightest  air  within 
for  some  days. 

Between  the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  a  current  runs  to  the 
S  W.  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot,  increasing  as  you  approach  the  islands.  In 
about  the  parallel  of  14®  and  16®  N.,  the  trades  begin  to  lose  their  strength, 
veering  round  from  the  northward  to  the  N.W.,  and  from  thence  to  the  west- 
ward, and  S.W.,  as  you  draw  in  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  latitude  of  7** 
and  10®  N. 


SARGASSO  SEA,  &c. 


Between  the  parallels  of  latitude  of  12®  and  35®  is  a  district,  which  is  com- 
monly studded  over  like  an  inundated  meadow,  with  bushes  of  a  marine 
plant,  named  the  Jhcus  nutans,  m  some  places  very  abmidant,  and  in  others 
more  dispersed.  Hence  this  part  of  the  ocean  has  been  denominated  tlie 
Mar  de  Sargasso,  or  Grassy  Sea.  If  we  could  imagine  the  surface  of  a  wide 
extended  moor  covered  with  water,  the  furze  and  heath  bushes  would  api)ear 
something  like  the  clusters  of  fucus  scattered  over  the  thickest  part  of  this 
sea.  It  has  thus  been  described  by  a  modem  writer : — "  The  sea,  within 
ihe  vicinity  of  these  islands,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  immense  float- 
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ing  beds  of  wrack  or  sea  weeds,  dispersed  over  its  surface,  and  has  given  rise 
to  various  opinions  as  to  its  place  of  growth,  and  whence  it  is  ultimately  de- 
posited. It,  however,  proves  decidedly  to  be  an  American  plant,  a  species  of 
the  algm^  named  the/ucttf  tuUans,  produced  fron»  the  rocks  and  shore  contigu- 
ous to  the  Florida  Gulf,  from  whence  it  becomes  detached  on  arriving  at  a 
state  of  maturity,  and  carried  off  by  that  well  known  stream  to  the  African 
coast,  returning  from  thence  again  to  the  westward,  in  the  course  of  the 
trades. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  many  naturalists,  that  this  plant 
should  never  be  found  in  its  withering  state ;  but  like  eveiy  other  species  of 
the  vegetable  world,  it  proceeds  with  equal  regularity  through  the  process — 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  It  certainly  continues  vegetating  for  a  consi- 
derable period  in  its  detached  state,  and  is  supported  by  the  air  globules 
which  cause  its  buoyancy ;  but  immediately  the  symptoms  of  decay  manifest 
themselves,  the  buoyant  principle  is  lost  by  the  sudden  dbcharge  of  the 
globules,  and  the  plant  sinks,  which  accounts  for  its  not  been  frequently 
seen  in  its  last  stage."  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  many  others  affirm 
that  the  weed  grows  on  the  rocks,  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  ocean,  in  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea. 

P0BOA8  BANK.— Between  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Cape  Verde  has  been 
assigned  an  immense  bank  of  soundings,  between  the  latitudes  of  Ifl^  and 
20^  extending  as  far  as  18^  N.  latitude,  named  the  Porgas  Bank,  upon  which 
is  said  to  be  "a  constant  undulatory  motion  and  rippling,  causing  a  noise . 
similar  to  that  of  breakers,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  waters  on  the  bank 
underneath."  The  existence  of  Uiis  bank  is,  however,  much  questioned,  as 
many  ships  have  passed  over  the  position  assigned  to  it  without  getting  sound- 
ings.* 
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These  islands  are  ten  in  number,  and  lie  about  100  leagues  on  a  parallel 
to  the  westward  of  Cape  Verde,  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  from  whence  they 
derive  their  name.  They  were  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who  named 
them  as  follows : — ^Ilha  de  Sal  or  Salt  Island,  Bonavista,  Mayo,  St.  Jago, 
Fogo,  Brava,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Lucea,  St.  Vincent,  and  St  Antonio ;  besides 
these  there  are  several  smaller  islets.  They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
boast  a  climate  and  vegetation  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  temperate 
regions.  The  largest  and  most  important  island  is  that  of  St.  Jago,  the  chief 
town  of  which  is  ^e  seat  of  government. 

The  best  course  for  vessels  bound  to  St.  Jago,  from  the  Canaries,  is  to 
stand  to  the  southward,  to  about  25  to  30  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Bona- 
vista ;  and  from  the  latitude  of  16*^,  which  is  that  of  the  middle  of  the  island, 
they  should  sail  westward  to  get  sight  of  it    It  has  also  been  observed, 

*  Mr  Ajlen,  late  Master  of  H.M.YMlitV30tMia  and  AlboU  iai«Mff\ii^\A  YuiN^^^tAsbsns^^k^^ 
ing!  oait,ui  Fehnuury,  18(^1, In  lat  17*  0'  N,  and  loiig.W»^W^,   T^ \j«tiwnk  vasAs^fca- ^ 
ahella  and  sand,  orgauul^Bota  of  conU;  Imt  us  depth  i&  nol  ftfMii^ 
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*' though  it  may  seem  natmtil  enough  not  to  suspect  any  errors  of  consequence 
iti  yoiu*  reckoning,  in  so  short  a  passage,  as  from  die  Canaries  to  the  isles  of 
Cape  Verde,  yet  there  are  instances  of  such,  as  well  to  easting  as  to  westing. 
It  is  with  respect  to  errors  in  our  westings  that  I  advise  all  vessels  to  keep  30 
leagues  to  the  windward  of  Bonavista,  before  diey  stand  in  to  make  the  land ; 
lest,  in  keeping  a  direct  course  for  that  island,  they  should  pass  between  the 
Island  of  Nicholas  and  the  Island  of  Sal ;  and,  finding  themselves  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bonvista,  when  they  reckon  themselves  to  tJie  eastward  of  it,  they 
should  miss  of  their  refreshments  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Jago, — an  accident  which 
has  happened  to  several  vessels. 

The  making  of  these  islands  is  often  difficult,  occasioned  by  the  fogs  which 
hang  frequently  around  them.  For  this  reason,  those  who  come  from  the 
nordiward,  ought  to  steer  their  vessels  in  this  tract  with  all  possible  pre- 
caution. 

The  most  convenient  course  for  vessels  which  continue  their  voyage  from 
the  Canaries,  without  touching  at  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde  or  Goeree,  is  to 
steer,  after  they  lose  sight  of  the  Canaries,  so  as  to  pass  about  45  leagues 
west  of  Cape  Blanco  (or  near  the  meridian  of  26°) ;  from  this  position  they 
will  make  good  their  course  due  south,  as  far  as  12°  N.,  and  afterwards  S.E. 
by  S.,  till  they  meat  with  those  variable  winds  which  succeed  to  the  trade- 
winds.  By  this  they  will  keep  the  mid-channel  between  the  islands  and  Cape 
Yerde,  and  coast  along  the  bank  below  that  cape  a  sufficient  distance,  even 
though  they  should  make  an  error  in  their  reckoning  of  1 5  to  20  leagues  east- 
ward." 

All  the  channels  between  the  islands  are  safe,  there  being  no  danger  but 
what  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores.  When  running  between 
Bonavista  and  Mayo  there  is  a  dangerous  reef  to  be  avoided,  named  the  Leton, 
which  lies  about  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bonavista. 

The  prevailing  wind  among  the  islands  is  N.E.,  except  during  the  winter, 
at  which  time  South  to  S.W.  winds  prevail,  and  occasionally  blow  with  con- 
siderable strength  ;  these  latter  winds  vary  in  direction,  and  seldom  continue 
long  from  the  westward.  It  has  also  been  well  ascertained  that  light  winds 
from  the  N.E.  are  never  so  permanent,  or  so  continuous  in  their  dii*ection, 
as  to  the  westward  of  the  islands.  It  even  occasionally  happens  that  in 
approaching  the  islands  calms  and  variable  winds  are  experienced,  especially 
during  the  winter  months. 

BONAVISTA. — This  island,  as  its  name  implies,  presents  a  beautiful  varie- 
gated aj'pearance,  interspersed  with  scattered  mountains,  which  terminate  in 
low  points  to  the  water.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Caj^e  Verde  Islands, 
on  account  of  its  being  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals,  also  tliat  the  current 
sets  directly  on  it  from  the  N.E  Off  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  are  some 
dingerous  reefs,  extending  4  miles  from  the  land,  which  are  attached  to  three 
islets,  named  the  Dutch,  Braithwaite,  and  North  Cays.  Between  these  is  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  for  ships,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  anchorage  under  tlie 
Ice  of  the  reefs ;  the  best  situation  is  with  Braithwaite  Cay  bearing  N.E  by 
E„  and  Dutch  Cay  S.  t  W.,  or  you  may  moor  half  a  mile  from  the  former  in 
6  or  7  fathoms,  with  the  ground  tolerably  good.  Mount  Ochello,  or  Ochel, 
in  one  with  the  North  Cay,  will  lead  on  to  the  north  point  of  Hartwell  Reef, 
and  the  same  mountain  West  (true),  will  lead  to  Braithwaite  anchorage  ;  but 
this  latter  must  always  be  taken  with  great  care. 

The  north  side  of  Bona>ista  Island  has  several  sunken  rocks  about  it,  par- 
ticularly between  Broyal  Point  and  the  N.W.  Reef  and  Point ;  it  will  thcre- 
f(»i*e  be* prudent  to  keep  2^  or  3  miles  from  land. 

JS'/i4//isA  Boadlies  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  and  is  a  safe  anchorage  in 
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fine  weather.  In  proceeding  for  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  N.W.  point 
of  the  island  a  good  berth,  keeping  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  about  4  miles 
to  the  southward  you  will  perceive  Small  Island,  which  forms  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  road.  It  is  common  for  vessels  to  haul  dose  round  Small  Island, 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  passing  between  it  and  a  10-feet  reef,  bv  which  they  avoid 
the  necessity  of  tacking  for  the  anchorage :  the  best  mark  for  the  latter  is, 
the  town  open  with  the  N.E.  end  of  SmaU  Island,  and  the  highest  part  of  the 
same  island  bearing  about  N.  by  E.  The  reef  usually  shows  itself;  but 
should  this  happen  not  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  better,  particularly  for  a 
stranger,  to  go  to  the  southward  of  it  altogether,  and  endeavoiur  to  round  it  at 
the  distance  of  1^  or  ^  miles  from  Small  Island,  taking  care  not  to  get  into 
less  than  6  fathoms ;  and  observe  that,  after  once  opening  the  town,  you  do 
not  shut  it  in  again. 

The  new  tovm  is  on  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  the  second  reef  {New  Town' 
Beef)  lis  to  the  westward  of  it,  a  short  distance  firom  the  beach.    The  Iwmt 
Reef  lies  half  a  league  to  the  northward,  and  is  also  near  the  shore. 

At  about  4^  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Small  Island,  is  Coral  Point,  Si  miles  to 
the  westward  of  which  is  Coral  Beef,  which  must  be  left  on  the  port  hand 
when  proceeding  to  the  southward,  as  the  channel  betwe^i  it  and  the  shore 
is  not  to  be  attempted.  Vessels  leaving  English  Boad  should  steer  W.S.W.» 
and  may  afterwards  proceed  as  they  please.  ^ 

The  easternmost  extremity  of  Bonavista  is  East  Sand  Head,  to  the  south- 
ward of  which  is  Brazen  HiU  Point,  which  is  remarkably  bluff  and  pexpen-  . 
dicular  on  each  side,  with  a  sandy  beach.  At  somewhat  better  than  3  leagues 
to  the  southward  is  South  Island  and  Point,  both  of  which  are  low  and  muL 
To  the  westward  of  this  point  is  Portuguese  Boad,  where  there  is  anchorage  in 
6,  7,  or  8  fisithoms,  with  Platform  Mountun  or  Hill  bearing  N.N.W.,  the  south 
point  S.E.,  and  the  landing  N.E.  by  N.,  distantly  mile.  There  is  a  reef  that 
extends  3  miles  off,  from  the  point  under  Platform  Hill,  with  the  sea  breaking 
on  it     The  hill  bearing  E.N.E.  clears  this  danger. 

LET  ON  BEEF. — This  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  extending  north  and  south, 
about  1  mile.  From  its  centre  the  north  point  of  Bonavista  bears  N.E.  i  N. 
^N.  26*  E.)  9i  leagues,  and  the  south  point  E.  by  N.  (N.  64*'  E.)7  leagues :  it 
is  about  even  with  the  siuface  of  the  sea,  which  breaks  over  it  with  violence 
except  in  fine  weather ;  and  soundings  have  been  found  aroimd  it,  as  will  be 
perceived  on  reference  to  our  particular  chart  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
The  profusion  of  fish  in  its  vicinity  is  incredible.  The  position  of  the  reef 
is  lat.  IS**  47'  30"  N.,  and  long.  23**  10'  W. 

ILEA  DE  SAL,  OR  SALT  ISLAND.— This  is  a  long  narrow  island,  about  16 
miles  in  length,  and  is  the  north-easternmost  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Its 
north-western  part  appears  high  and  irregular ;  the  hillocks  and  vallies  extend 
down  to  the  water*s  edge,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  while  its 
south  and  south-east  points  run  out  in  long  sandy  spits,  very  low  and  flat, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  at  a  distance.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  S.E.,  or  Wreck  Point,  is  a  rocky  reef,  stretching  out  about  a  mile 
from  the  land,  on  which  the  sea  commonly  breaks.  Salt  Island  may  be  seen 
a  great  way  off,  and  the  Peak  of  Martinez  near  its  north  point  will  become 
visible,  on  a  clear  day,  at  the  distance  of  full  60  miles,  it  height  being  com- 
puted to  be  1600  feet. 

There  are  no  places  of  anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  the  island ;  but  on  its 
western  side  are  two  bays,  Palmira  and  Mordeira,  the  latter  being  consideied 
one  of  the  best  among  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.    Palmira  Bay  is  shallow^  sad. 
only  frequented  for  its  supply  of  fresh  water,  wbic;b.\&  Q\i\JN5DkRi^^xw5a.  ^^^^-^ 
affording  about  half  a  ton  per  day. 
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Mordeira  Bay  is  about  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Palmira.  In  proceeding 
along  the  west  shore  of  the  island,  from  the  N.W.  Point  to  Mordeira  Bay,  you 
will  have  soundings  all  the  way;  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  are  15,  16,  17, 
and  18  fathoms;  in  Palmira  Bay  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  ;  and  close  to  Bird 
Island  1 0  fathoms.  Bird  Island  is  small,  and  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  the  shore,  but  there  is  no  passage  for  vessels  between.  Mordeira  Bay  Ilea 
to  the  southward  of  Bird  Island,  and  being  surrounded  by  low  land,  it  is  not 
so  subject  to  squalls,  nor,  heavy  swells  of  the  sea,  as  the  bays  in  most  of  the 
other  islands  are.  Having  rounded  Bird  Island,  your  best  anchorage  will  be 
with  Bird  Island  just  shut  in  with  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  Head,  distant  1^  mile 
from  the  bluff  land ;  observe  there  are  many  foul  spots  about,  therefore  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  ground  before  you  let  go  your 
anchor.  The  anchorage  is  safe  during  the  N.E.  breezes;  you  will  ride  in  15 
or  16  fathoms,  or  lessen  your  depth  by  advancing  towards  the  shore ;  the  bay 
has  plenty  of  fish  and  turtle,  but  there  is  no  fresh  water,  nor  could  that  article 
be  procured  by  sinking  casks  in  the  sand. 

fVom  Mordeira  Bay  to  the  South  Point  of  Sal  is  about  6  miles,  and  there 
are  soundings  all  the  way  of  6  and  8  fathoms,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  soundings  off  Turtle  Point  extend  fully  2  miles  out,  at  which  distance 
there  are  20  fathoms.  Vessels  sometimes  teJ^e  a  temporary  anchorage  off  the 
South  Point  in  7  fathoms,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  land  ;  but  it  will  require 
you  to  be  careful  in  going  round  the  point,  as  it  is  very  low,  and  has  a  spit 
extending  from  it,  to  which  you  should  not  approach  neai*er  than*into  8  or  9 
&thoms  water. 

Sal  Island  has  numerous  salt  ponds  upon  it,  where  the  water  crystalizea 
into  a  beautiful  salt,  forming  an  article  of  commerce ;  the  land  is  otherwise 
nearly  barren,  producing  only  a  few  inconsiderable  shrubs. 

MATO^ — This  island  is  about  4  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south,  rising 
most  towai*ds  the  centre.  On  approaching  it  from  the  S.E.  its  appearance  is 
very  different  to  that  from  the  northward,  for  you  first  perceive  two  hummocks 
towards  the  north  part,  appearing  like  islands,  but,  as  you  approach  nearer,  the 
land  is  seen  by  which  they  are  connected.  Southward  of  these  is  a  moun- 
tain, with  very  low  ground  to  the  south,  over  which  are  two  hillocks.  At 
half  a  league  from  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  reef,  extend- 
ing N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which  must  be  cautiously 
avoided. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  Mayo  is  a  sandy  bay,  named  English  Road,  within 
which  is  the  town  with  its  extensive  salt-pans.  Ships  may  anchor  here  In  7 
or  8  fathoms,  the  west  point  bearing  N.N.W.  (true)  and  south  point  S.E. ; 
from  hence  the  land  appears  with  three  conical  hills  to  the  N.E.  Fi-esh 
water  is  here  extremely  scarce,  and  by  no  means  good.  Abreast  of  the  town, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  iL  the  shore  is  steep,  bluff,  and  rocky :  but  to  the  west- 
ward a  low  white  sandy  oeach  extends  to  a  rounding  point,  from  which  a  spit 
of  sand  and  coral  stretches  outwards,  having  at  a  short  distance  from  its  ex- 
tremity no  ground  at  45  fathoms.  The  spit  may  be  rounded  in  16  or  17 
fathoms,  and  a  ship  should  not  anchor  further  out  than  in  that  depth,  the 
edge  of  the  bank  being  steep.  There  is  anchorage  half  a  mile  west  from  the 
town,  in  11  or  IS  fathoms. 

ST.  JAOO. — This  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and 
being  the  seat  of  government  is  better  inhabited,  and  more  .frequented  than 
the  others ;  it  is  about  10  leagues  in  length  and  5  leagues  in  breadth.  The 
l^d  is  veiy  high,  and  the  eastern  side  is  bordered  with  rocks,  which  lie  near 
the  shore,  so  ^at  vessels  may  safely  sail  along  at  the  distance  of  2  miles. 
I!ibe  S.E.  part  sppean  as  a  long  low  point,  when  seen  from  the  northward  or 
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southward ;  and  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  this  point  lies  the  east  poiht  of  Port 
Praya.  Between  the  two,  but  nearer,  lies  a  bay  which  so  much  resembles 
Port  Praya  that  many  vessels  have  been  mistaken,  and  nearly  lost,  as  it  is  a 
dangerous  place  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  are  several  cocoa-nut-trees,  and  a  few 
houses.  Between  this  place  and  Port  Praya  the  land  is  mostly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  though  the  fort  of  Port  Praya,  which  stands  on  a  qIiS,  i8%  mark,  by 
which  the  true  bay  may  be  distinguished,  yet  the  surest  guide  will  be,  that 
the  north  or  east  point  of  the  false  bay  is  surrounded  with  breakers,  whereas 
the  east  point  of  Port  Praya  is  high,  steep,  and  free  from  danger :  you  must 
haul  close  round  the  point,  and  keep  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shorBi  to 
go  to  the  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fieithoms. 

Port  Praya  is  a  fine  bay,  lying  between  two  points,  which  bear  from  eadi 
other  about  east  and  west,  1^  mile  apart  As  you  sail  round  the  east  point 
(Point  Bicudas)  you  will  soon  open  the  forts  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  to  the 
westward  of  which,  in  a  valley,  are  several  cocoa-nut-trees,  and  a  small  house. 
The  winds,  except  in  the  tornado  season,  are  generally  in  the  N.E.  quarter* 
with  frequent  squalls  ;  therefore  a  ship,  on  i^proaching  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  should  have  her  top-gallant-sails  furled,  and  a  reef  or  two  in  her  topsvls/ 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  high,  and  all  the  land  seems  parched  and 
barren ;  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay  is  a  small  black  island,  flat  at  the  top» 
but  rugged  at  each  end,  named  the  Isle  of  Quails,  having  a  rocky  projection 
from  its  south  end,  about  half  a  cable  s  length ;  there  is  fldso  a  rocky  ledge  off 
the  north  end,  where  the  water  is  in  general  shallow,  for  8  fiftthoms  is  the 
greatest  depth  between  this  isle  and  the  fort  Within,  to  the  westward  of  Ae: 
island,  it  is  only  navigable  for  boats. 

From  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  Punta  de  Tamaros,  some  rocks  ezftand  to « 
seaward,  which  require  caution  to  avoid,  when  sailing  from  the  anchorage  in 
the  night  It  is,  therefore,  more  convenient  to  anchor  nearer  the  N.E.  side  • 
of  the  bay,  than  to  the  Isle  of  Quails,  for  the  sake  of  more  readily  getting 
under  siul,  without  running  the  risk  of  being  carried  by  the  cmrents  upon  the 
point  of  the  rocks  to  tlie  leeward,  before  die  vessel  has  gained  fresh  way 
enough  to  steer  clear  of  them.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  7  or  8  fiftthoms,  with 
the  fort  bearing  N.W.  by  N.  (N.W.)  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  body 
of  QuaiFs  Island  West,  and  the  point  of  the  bay,  opposite  Quail's  Island,  £. 
by  S.,  the  ground  being  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  but  not  holding  well,  conse- 
quently requirirg  a  good  scope  of  cable  to  bring  the  ship  up  :  a  kedge  anchor 
should  be  let  go  to  the  west,  in  order  to  steady  the  ship,  keeping  the  bower 
anchor  clear  when  the  wind  is  light  from  the  west. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  **  Quail  Island,  though  centrically  situated*  is 
too  near  the  main  land  to  assist  any  one  in  finding  the  anchorage.  Do  not 
approach  on  any  point  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  as  the  vicinity  is  rocky,  and 
some  rocks  do  not  appear  above  the  sur£EU$e.** 

The  Island  of  St  Jago,  when  bearing  W.N  W/i  W.,  8  leagues,  appears 
very  high.  Mount  St  Antonio,  rising  out  of  its  centre,  is  of  a  conical  form, 
and  terminates  in  a  peak,  which  peak,  bearing  N.N.W\,  leads  to  Port  Praya 
Koad ;  and  as  you  advance  westward,  you  will  see  the  east  end,  which,  as 
already  observed,  is  very  low.  As  a  further  guide,  you  will  see  an  opening 
several  miles  north-eastward  of  the  harbour,  on  Signal-post  Hill,  which 
gradually  slopes  to  the  westward ;  also.  Bed  Hill,  which  is  on  the  port  side  of 
die  bay,  N.  by  W.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  rather  high,  and 
perfecUy  white,  the  houses  being  visible  from  S.  by  E.  to  S.W.  by  W. 

It  seldom  rains  here,  but  a  diy  haze  is  very  prevalent     In  December  and 
January,  the  wind  hangs  sometimes  far  to  the  eastward^  y«enfiL%^>QSfiMk  M^ 
the  northward.    In  settled  weather  there  axe  oiteiiii^^sa^\axA«^^Mi\s«Ma«» 
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in  the  baj ;  the  sea  breeze  setting  m  near  noon,  and  ending  at  4  or  5  o*clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  N.E.  wind  begins  towards  evening,  and  continues  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Ships  bound  from  Port  Praya  to  Bonavista,  should  endeavour  to  sail  in  the 
evening,  as  the  current  at  that  time  is  favourable.  They  should  not  stand 
too  far  ove^towards  the  African  coast,  nor  work  between  Mayo  and  St.  J  ago, 
and  they  will  then  get  to  the  eastward  very  rapidly. 

FOCK)  OB  FUEGO. — This  island  lies  12  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  Jago, 
and  appears  like  an  immense  moimtain  rising  from  the  sea  to  a  peak  up- 
wards of  7000  feet  high.  This  moimtain  is  volcanic,  and  its  eruptions 
occasionally  have  sufficient  violence  to  cause  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to 
retreat  to  tiie  neighboiuring  islands  for  safety.  The  form  of  the  island  is 
nearly  circular,  and  its  extent  is  about  1 4  miles.  The  coasts  are  high  and 
steep,  and  there  is  deep  water  a  short  distance  from  their  base. 

About  4  miles  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  there  is  said  to  be  a  sunken 
rock,  but  its  existence  is  very  questionable.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
is  foul  to  about  1^  mile  off;  but  the  west  side  of  the  island,  on  which  the 
town  is  situated,  is  clear.  This  little  town  is  named  Luz,  and  off  it,  abctut 
*  half  a  mile,  is  the  anchorage  in  25  fathoms ;  but  the  ground  is  foul,  which 
added  to  its  exposure  and  tiie  indifferent  landing,  renders  the  place  very  un- 
suitable for  riding  in. 

At  Lux,  com,  fruit,  and  cattle  may  occasionally  be  purchased,  but  water 
is  scarce,  there  being  no  running  stream.  The  volcano  may  be  sometimes 
seen  at  the  distance  of  34  leagues. 

BRA.VA. — This  is  nearly  an  oval-shaped  island,  lying  8  miles  to  the  W.S.W. 
of  Fogo.  In  comparison  with  the  great  height  of  tiEie  latter  it  appears  low, 
although  its  land  is  high,  and  its  moimtains  rise  like  pyramids,  towering  one 
over  the  other.  In  this  islafid  there  are  several  bays  and  harbours,  the  best 
of  which,  named  Fuma,  lies  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  will  accom- 
modate «mall  vessels,  affording  them  protection  from  all  winds  but  the  S.W. 
Along  the  whole  coast  there  is  generally  a  heavy  surf,  and  the  landing  is  bad. 
The  island  produces  good  water,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  live  stock,  com, 
and  fruit ;  although  there  is  but  little  wood.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
salt,  and  more  saltpetre  is  procured  here  than  from  any  of  this  group  of 
islands.  The  natives  are  few,  and  all  black ;  they  are  harmless,  hospitable, 
and  generous. 

At  about  6t  miles  to  the  northward  of  Brava  are  two  rocky  islets,  named 
Bombo  or  Romes  Islands,  which  are  nearly  connected  together  by  a  reef ; 
but  the  passage  between  them  and  Brava  is  clear.  The  westernmost  island 
is  high,  and  has  a  peak  on  it. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. — This  island  is  about  8i  leagues  in  extent,  lying  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  and  is  of  very  irregular  breadth.  Its  eastern  point  is  dis- 
tant 19  leagues  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Sal,  and  appears  like  a  sail, 
being  a  platform  point  with  a  high  p3rramidal  rock  near  it. 

At  about  4^  miles  from  the  east  point  of  the  island  is  Freshwater  Bay,  on 
the  southern  coast,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms  at  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  There  is  good  landing  for  the  boats,  with  plenty  of  good  water 
in  fine  weather,  and  at  neap  tides :  for  as  the  tides  rise  here  5  or  6  feet,  on 
the  new  and  full  moon,  the  pond  is  then  overflowed.  At  this  time  you  are 
subject  to  heavy  squalls  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  wind  blows  off  shore,  the 
sea  is  very  high  close  to  the  l3each.  St.  George*s  Bay,  which  is  12  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  latter,  is  known  by  its  conic  or  sugar-loaf  mountain,  to 
the  left  of  which  there  is  another  mount,  with  a  flag-staff  on  the  summit. 
Anchor  on  the  north  side,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  close  to  the  shore,  by  which  a 
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Tocky  ledge,  which  stretches  from  the  east  point,  will  be  aToided :  the  best 
situation  will  be  the  sugar-loaf  hill  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  the  flag-staff  N.W.  by 
N.,  and  the  cove,  or  landing-place  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.W. 

Terrafal  Bay  lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  St  Nicholas,  and  has  regular 
soundings  withm  it,  from  14  to  5  and  4  fathoms,  near  the  shore,  sandy  bot- 
tom :  the  custom-house  stands  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  ba^.  Anchor 
in  15  to  10  fathoms,  bringing  the  Islands  of  Baza  and  Brancoin  one,  bearing 
W.N.W.  }  N.,  and  the  landing-place  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  E.  ^  N.  From 
Terrafal  Bay  to  the  west  point  of  St  Nicholas,  there  are  soundings  of  from 
40  to  20  fathoms,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land :  a  vessel  may  anchor  in 
80  fathoms,  at  a  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  west  point,  when  it  blows  from  the 
N.E.,  but  that  is  the  only  quarter  it  is  sheltered  from.  By  digging  a  well, 
almost  anywhere  on  the  low  land,  you  may  water  here,  unless  the  rainy  season 
has  failed  ;  but  there  is  always  water  in  the  valley,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  whence  the  natives  will  bring  it  down  on  asses  for  a  trifle.  From  this 
road  you  may  see,  in  clear  weather,  all  the  leeward  islands ;  but  if  it  be  in  the 
least  hazv,  the  Isle  Baza  is  not  discernible. 

RAZA  oB  CHAON  is  distant  8^  miles  to  the  westward  of  St.  Nicholas.  It 
is  of  a  square  form,  about  2  miles  in  length,  and  1}  mile  broad,  and  is  of  a 
rugged  mountainous  nature,  and  uninhabited.  The  landing-place  is  under 
the  N.W.  point,  facing  the  west  Between  it  and  Branco,  at  about  one-third 
from  Baza,  is  a  coral  reef,  extending  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.,  and  having  on  its 
shallow  part  6  fathoms  of  water,  but  deepening  gradually  on  the  west  to 
15,  and  on  the  east  to  18  and  20  fathoms.  The  sea  continually  breaks  over 
the  reef^  owing  to  a  strong  tide  or  current  setting  through  between  the  isles. 

BBAHCO  OR  BEDONDA  is  a  long  narrow  island,  about  2i  miles  in  length, 
of  a  similar  description  to  that  of  Baza,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  channel 
of  1 8  to  6  fathoms,  about  8  miles  wide.  There  is  no  safe  landing  at  Branco, 
as  its  shores  are  all  rocky/more  particularly  towards  the  S  E.  end,  from  whence 
there  stretches  a  sandy  spit 

ST.  LUGEA.— About  4  miles  to  the  northward  of  Branco  lies  St.  Lucea ;  be- 
tween is  a  bank  of  soimdings,  forming,  towards  the  latter,  a  regular  flat  of  10 
to  1 2  fathoms.  The  south  coast  trends  nearly  east  and  west,  4  miles,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  good  landinp:-place.  A  steep  bank,  half  a  mile  broad, 
stretches  from  it,  having  on  its  edge  2  to  4  fathoms.  In  the  bay  formed  by 
the  S.W.  coast,  small  vessels  may  anchor,  being  sheltered  from  all  points 
but  the  South  and  S.E.  The  beach  is  sandy ;  the  anchorage  small  pebbles 
and  sand.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  an  islet  named  Leon,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  village  on  it     The  N.W.  part  of  St  Lucea  rises  into  high  mountains. 

ST.  VIHCBNT.— Porto  Grande,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island  of  St  Vin- 
cent,  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  best  bays  among  the  Cape  Yerdes ; 
the  anchorage  is  safe  and  good,  and  is  sheltered  both  from  wind  and  sea. 
The  wind  generally  blows  from  the  N.E.  over  a  part  of  the  land,  and  sea- 
ward it  is  protected  by  St.  Antonio,  which  is  distant  about  8  miles.  The 
church  and  custom-house  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  the  east,  and  a 
signal-post  is  erected  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  from  the  anchorage.  With- 
out the  entrance  of  the  bay,  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  its  north-west 
point,  is  Bird  Island,  which  is  very  steep,  and  appears  at  a  distance  like 
a  sugar-loaf;  this  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  and  hence  you  will  find  re- 
gular soundings  towards  the  shore.  The  ground  is  good  in  most  parts  of  the 
bay,  and  you  may  anchor  anywhere  in  7  to  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  It  is 
advisable  to  moor  with  a  kedge,  as  a  strong  current  often  sets  to  N.E.  be- 
tween Bird  Island  and  the  shore. 

St  Vincent  is  divided  from  St  Lucea  \>^  ^daasokd^'^m^^^'^^^* 
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island  stretches  13  miles  east  and  west,  and  is  about  7  miles  in  its  broadest 
part  The  N.E.  coast  forms  two  bays,  separated  by  a  low  peninsula;  but 
as  it  is  hereabouts  altogether  dangerous,  it  needs  no  farther  description.  On- 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  island  is  the  Bay  of  St.  Pedro,  having  a  fine  sandy 
beach,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  near  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
or  rather  more  to  the  westward.  The  anchorage  is  good  in  the  dry  season, 
and  the  inhabitants  say  there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  is  another  anchorage,  the  Praya  de  Gatta  with  a  sandy 
beach,  near  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms ;  the  bottom  is  clear,  but 
a  sea  sets  directly  in  when  the  wind  is  either  N.E.  or  S.E.,  the  Island  of 
Santa  Lucea  sheltering  between  these  points.  This  bay  and  coast  are  with- 
out wood,  water,  and  inhabitants. 

ST.  ANTONIO. — This  island  is  divided  from  the  former  bv  a  safe  chan- 
nel,  8  miles  wide.  St.  Antonio  is  remarkably  high,  particularly  towards 
the  north-west,  where  there  are  two  high  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is 
named  the  Sugar-loaf,  and  is  generally  overcapped  with  clouds.  The  town 
and  bay  of  Santa  Cniz  are  situated  on  the  south-east  side,  but  the  anchorage 
is  bad,  with  a  spit  on  the  side.  Terrafal  Bay,  towiu*ds  the  south-west  side, 
is  well  supplied  with  good  water,  and  other  necessaries  may  here  be  pui*- 
chased. 

St.  Antonio  may  be  descried,  in  clear  weather,  18  leagues  off,  and  appears 
high,  bleak,  rocky,  and  barren,  which,  in  fact,  it  really  is,  even  when 
you  approach  near  it.  The  south-west  point  is  pretty  well  covered  with 
brushwood,  but  there  is  little  appearance  of  verdure  or  cultivation. 

WINDS,  CURRENTS,  &c.— In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
the  winds  are  generally  from  the  north  to  the  east,  becoming  light  and  vari- 
able as  the  sun  approaches  the  zenith,  accompanied  with  thick  hazy  weather, 
some  distance  from  the  land ;  but  near  which,  in  the  bays  and  harbours, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  there  are  sea  and  land  breezes ;  the  fonner 
blowing  from  11  to  12  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  until  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  land-wind  succeeds. 

The  rain$  commence  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continue,  without 
intermission,  until  November;  during  which  period  the  winds  are  sti'ong 
from  the  South  and  S.W.,  with  frequent  heavysqualls ;  and  it  is  during  these 
months  that  the  inhabitants  are  so  oppressed  with  sickness  and  fatal  dis- 
ekses.  Throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  constant  atmospheric  humidity,  from 
which  is  deposited  an  abundant  proportion  of  vapour,  which  circumstance 
'accounts  for  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  extreme  luxuriancy  of 
vegetation  in  these  islands. 

The  currents  in  the  neighbourhood  are,  for  the  most  part,  strong  to  the 
S.E. ;  vessels,  therefore,  boimd  from  the  north  ought  to  make  allowances 
accordingly,  making  the  Island  of  Sal  first,  from  whence  they  may,  with  faci- 
lity and  greater  security,  direct  their  course  to  any  of  the  othei-s.  The  cur- 
rent, however,  has  occasionally  been  found  to  run  to  the  N.E.,  in  which  case, 
serious  errors  will  often  occur,  and  which,  perhaps,  experience  only  can  guai-d 
against.     The  force  of  the  current  is  commonly  three-quarters  of  a  knot. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sea,  8  or  4  degrees  southward,  and  6 
degrees  to  the  westward,  from  the  the  Cape  Vei-des,  extending  to  the  Efjua- 
tor,  which  seems  condemned  to  perpetual  calms  and  heavy  rains,  and  which, 
in  the  words  of  Lieut.  Bold,  may  be  accounted  tor  in  the  following  manner : — 
*"  The  sun,  in  his  course  from  east  to  west,  occasions  a  powerful  lurefraction 
of  that  proportion  of  the  atmosphere  immediately  in  his  vicinity,  causing  a 
constant  stream  of  wind,  which  rushes  after  him  from  the  east,  to  supply  and 
eguaUze  the  rare&ed  medium.    This  wind,  crossing  the  continent  of  Africa^ 
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loses  its  power,  in  trayersing  such  an  eztensiye  heated  body  of  land,  and 
separates  into  two  veins,  which  are  termed  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades ;  in  eon- 
sequence  of  which,  the  intermediate  space,  which  is  specified  above,  as  Aur  as 
the  conflux  of  the  winds,  is  a  constant  state  of  inaction,  receiving  from  e^err 
side  the  proximated  passing  clouds,  which  settle  and  deposit  their  waters  with 
sometimes  the  most  unabated  fuiy. 

The  motions  of  the  two  elements,  wind  and  water,  are  found  to  operate 
in  exactly  a  similar  manner ;  therefore,  at  the  meeting  of  these  winds,  as  at 
tides,  there  is  an  irregular  motion  caused,  creating  eddies,  &c.,  which  give 
rise  to  those  sudden  various  gusts  and  rains,  that  vessels  experience  in  tra> 
versing  the  equator  from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades,  and  vice  versa.** 

Tides. — It  is  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  among  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  as  follows : — English  Boad,  Bonavista,  at  half-past  seven 
— ^tides  rise  5  feet ;  Mordeira  Bay,  Sal,  at  three-quarters  after  seven — rise  5 
feet ;  Porto  Praya»  at  six  o'clock — ^vertical  rise  about  4  feet ;  St  Nicholas,  at 
seven,  and  the  tide  rises  6  feet.  Variation  at  St  Antonio,  in  1826,  was  found 
to  be  16^  at  Port  Praya,  l4^  W. 
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These  islands  derive  their  name  from  the  supposed  discoverer,  Juan  Ber- 
mudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  s^d  to  have  touched  there  in  1522 ;  or,  as  it  is 
in  May>  account,  from  a  Spanish  ship,  named  Bermudas,  being  oast  aw&j 
there.  The  first  printed  account  of  them  in  English  seems  to  be  by  Hemy 
May,  who,  being  on  board  a  French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Barbotier, 
was  wrecked  on  them,  in  1593.  The  second  and  less  common  appellation: 
is  from  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  driven  upon  them,  in  1 600,  on  his 
voyage  to  Virginia.  They  consist  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands  and  rocks^ 
being  surrounded  with  dangerous  reefs,  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
water,  some  of  which  extend  8  leagues  to  seaward,  so  as  to  render  the  access 
extremely  difficult;  in  addition  to  which,  the  land  is  low,  and  a  current 
frequently  sets  towards  them  from  the  S.W.  The  Bermudas  extend  N.K 
by  E.,  and  S.W.  by  W.,  about  20  miles,  and  are  of  various  breadths,  being 
shaped  in  the  most  irregular  manner  imaginable.  Including  the  snudl  ones, 
the  number  of  islands  is  very  great  but  the  large  ones  may  be  considered  to 
be  five  in  nimiber,  viz.  — St.  George's, ,  St.  David's,  Long  Island  (or  Ber* 
muda),  Somei-set,  and  Ireland.  There  are  two  towns,  each  of  which  has  its 
mayor,  and  civic  officers,  St  George's,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  to  the. 
N.E.,  and  Hamilton,  on  the  large  island  (or  continent,  as  it  is  generally 
called),  about  the  centre  of  the  group.  They  are  both  well  built  of  white 
stone ;  St.  George's,  which  is  the  larger,  contains  about  500  houses,  achurdi, 
the  town-house  (in  which  both  branches  of  the  legislature  hold  their  sittings), 
a  library,  and  omer  public  buildmgs.  The  whole  group  is  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  each  of  which  sends  four  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  * 
scattered  houses  and  hamlets  ai'e  so  numerous,  that  the  vh.Q\ft  v^^sAXtas^'^^s^ 
appearance  of  one  continued  village. 
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There  are  no  springs  or  fresh  water  streams  in  ithe  islands,  and  but  few 
wells,  the  water  from  which  is  brackish ;  each  house  has  its  own  tank  to 
which  the  roof  serves  as  a  conductor  for  the  rain ;  and  on  the  island  of  St. 
George's  are  large  tanks  for  the  supply  of  shipping. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  that  of  a  perpetual  spring,  mild,  genial, 
and  salubrious ;  though  during  southerly  winds,  which  are  the  most  preva- 
lent, the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  a  humidity  imfavourable  to  con- 
stitutions predisposed  to  rheumatism,  gout,  or  pulmonary  affections.  The 
fields  and  trees  are  always  green ;  but  the  predominance  of  the  cedar,  while 
it  refreshes  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  imparts  its  dark  hue  to  the  landscape. 
Snow  seldom  falls,  and  rains  are  not  frequent,  though  heavy  while  they  last. 
The  islands  are,  however,  very  subject  to  tempests,  tliunder-stonns,  and  hur- 
ricanes, especially  during  the  autumn, — ^a  circumstance  that  may  be  attri- 
buted to  their  situation  on  the  verge  of  the  tirade-wind,  where  viu*iable  and 
disagreeable  weather  always  occurs. 

There  is  not  an  insular  group  on  the  whole  globe  so  protected  by  nature, 
from  the  effects  of  a  boisterous  ocean,  as  the  Bemmdas.  They  are  surrounded 
by  dangerous  rocky  reefs,  extending  in  some  parts  10  miles  from  the  islands, 
which  render  tliem  very  difficult  of  access.  The  few  chamiels  tlu-ough  the 
reef  are  thickly  studded  with  coral  rocks,  but  the  water  is  so  beautifully  clear, 
.that  they  are  visible  to  the  eye ;  and  the  Negro  pilots,  looking  down  from 
the  bow  of  the  vessel  conduct  her  through  the  labyrinth  with  a  skill  and  confi- 
dence only  to  be  acquired  by  long  habit. 

There  are  four  Signal  Stations  on  the  islands  : — One  at  St.  George's,  the 
head  quarters  on  the  east ;  anotlier  at  Mount  Langton,  near  Hamilton  ; 
another  on  tlie  south-west  coast,  at  3  miles  from  the  sout-west  end  of  the 
islands ;  and  the  other  at  Gibbs'  Hill,  on  the  west  coast.  At  each  a  small 
party  of  soldiers  is  stationed.  There  is  also  a  fiag-staff  at  the  commissioner's 
house  in  the  dock-yard  in  Ireland's  Island,  which  commmiicates  with  Blount 
Langton,  and  tlirough  that  to  the  other  stations.  The  population  is  between 
9,000  and  10,000,  somewhat  more  than  half  of  which  are  whites,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  are  females. 

SAILING  DIRECTIONS.— In  running  from  the  eastward  for  these 
islands,  the  best  parallel  is  between  33"  10',  and  32°  20';  a  ship  may  then 
run  on  boldly,  as  there  are  no  rocks  at  any  distance  from  the  land.  With  a 
large  wind,  and  approaching  land  towards  the  night,  no  vessel  should  lie-to, 
but  rather  turn  to  windward  imder  an  easy  sail  till  morning,  as  the  current 
may  take  you  unexpectedly  among  the  rocks.  It  is  also  to  be  obsened,  that 
the  islands  are  low,  and  cannot  be  discerned  far;  added  to  which,  a  thick 
haze  is  often  prevalent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  at  all  times 
proper  to  be  correct  in  ascertaining  your  latitude,  as  making  the  land  is  some- 
what difficidt,  and  at  times  precarious. 

As  the  prevailing  winds  in  these  seas  are  commonly  between  the  south 
and  west,  vessels  from  the  westward  generally  run  for  these  islands,  in  about 
the  parallel  of  32°  8'.  Steering  East,  the  first  land  seen  will  be  Gibbs'  Hill 
to  bear  E.N.E. ;  and  when  within  6  miles  of  the  land,  take  care  it  is  not  to 
the  eastward  of  that  bearing,  because  of  the  rocks  named  the  Long  Bar. 
Steer  then  so  as  to  pass  within  2  miles  of  the  south-east  land,  and  when 
Wreck  Hill  shuts  in  behind  the  south  land,  you  ai-e  cleai*  of  the  south-west 
breaker,  and  may  steer  along  the  south-east  side,  at  a  mile  distant  from  the 
shore,  imtil  abreast  of  St.  David's  Head. 

On  coming  from  the  westward,  the  south-west  points  of  the  land  ought  to 

Ifear  E.N.E.  before  you  come  within  4  leagues  of  the  land,  when  you  may 

steer  directly  for  it  without  danger.     The  breakers  on  the  south  side  always 
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show  themselves,  so  that  a  ship  may  safely  approach  within  gun-shot,  firom 
the  south-west  end  to  the  south-east;  and  when  getting  to  the  eastward 
of  the  castle  round  into  St.  George's,  do  not  go  farther  to  the  northward 
than  to  keep  Cooper's  Island  open  within  St.  David's  Head,  till  you  take  a 
pilot 

The  rocks  and  islands  of  the  Bermudas  lie  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.« 
about  9  leagues,  and  in  breadth  about  5.  Wreck  Hill  forms  the  west  point, 
and  St.  David's  Head  the  east.  The  W.N.W.  and  north  sides  are  encumbered 
with  a  dangerous  and  continued  ledge,  beginning  at  the  Long  Bar,  the  south 
part  of  which  lies  6  miles,  W.S.W.,  from  Gibbs'  Hill ;  trending  then  N.E., 
it  is  named  the  Ghub-heads>  which  off  Wreck  Hill  lies  9  miles  from  shore ; 
it  thence  extends  to  the  North  Rock,  and  rounds  East  and  E.S.E.  to  Mill's 
Breaker,  which  dries  at  low  water  and  lies  N.E.,  6  miles,  from  Oathaiine 
Point.  There  are  soimdings  round  the  outer  edge  of  this  ledge  from  9  to 
14  fathoms.  There  are  soimdings  also  2  miles  frt>m  the  shore,  round  the 
N.E.,  East,  and  SE.  sides  of  the  Bermudas ;  and  as  the  water  hereabout  is 
deeper,  vessels  suspecting  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of*  the  islands,  would 
do  well  to  keep  the  lead  going,  being  assured  that  at  13  or  14  fiftthoms,  they 
will  strike  the  groimd  in  time  to  avoid  danger. 

KUBSATS  ANGHORiLaE  lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  Catharine  Point,  ex- 
tending from  Tobacco  Bay  to  the  ferry :  the  common  entry  is  through  aa 
intricate  narrow  passage  roimd  the  point;  the  ground  consists  of  stme  of 
the  drip-stone  kind,  as  fine  as  flour,  mixed  with  a  shelly  substance  and  challqr 
clay,  and  is  very  heavy.  Li  the  event  of  not  getting  a  pilot  off  Castle  Har- 
bour, you  may  run  as  far  as  St.  David's  Head ;  and  when  to  the  eastward  of 
which,  stand  no  farther  northward  than  to  bring  the  Jiead  to  bear  N.E.,  or 
you  will  see  a  white  sandy  bay  to  the  southward  of  the  head,  between  it  and 
Castle  Harbour.  In  standing  to  the  northward,  care  must  be  taken  to  shut 
no  part  of  this  bay  in  behind  St  David's  Head.  The  west  land  of  Bermudas 
will  be  shut  in  behind  the  land  over  this  bay,  before  this  mark  comes  on. 
In  the  night,  when  waiting  here  for  a  pilot,  the  best  precaution  is  the  lead, 
for,  if  care  be  taken,  and  the  ship  is  not  running  too  fast  through  the  water, 
you  will  be  sure  of  striking  ground  in  time  to  avoid  danger.  There  is  a 
rocky  bank  lying  from  S.S.W.  to  S.W.  from  Gibbs'  Hill,  from  3  to  6  leagues 
distant,  with  various  depths  of  water,  from  16  to  40  and  45  fathoms. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  Cotter's  Sketches  of  Bermuda, 
1828  : — "  The  principal  places  of  anchorage  are  St.  George's  Harbour,  with 
a  bar,  over  which  at  high  water  spring  tides  are  19  feet,  but  deep  enough 
within  that  for  ships  of  any  burthen.  Murray's  Anchorage,  extending  from. 
St.  Catharines's  Point  to  the  ferry,  the  entrance  to  which  is  very  Intricate, 
but  is  well  marked  with  buoys ;  this  is  the  channel  to  Grassy  Bay.  Off  the 
dock-yard,  in  Ireland  Island,  is  the  general  rendezvous  for  H.M.  ships; 
and  also  Hamilton,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Sound.  Castle  Harbour 
was  fonnerly  the  place  assigned  for  men-of-war,  but  this  has  been  discon- 
tinued since  the  loss  of  Cerbus  frigate,  which  struck  on  a  rock,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  out  to  chase  an  American  privateer. 

Ships  may  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  land  on  the  south  side,  there 
being  no  hidden  danger ;  but  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  reef  of  coral,  about 
3  leagues  from  land,  extending  from  the  North  Rock,  bearing  true  north  from 
from  St.  Catharine's,  to  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  colony.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  passage  through,  abreast  a  point  named  Wreck  HiU,  in  Somerset 
parish,  which  is  only  frequented  by  vessels  of  light  draught  of  water.  There 
is  also  a  passage  near  the  North  Bock,  but  which  is  never  reaot^j&^v^  ^TJuesi^ 
in  cases  of  great  necessity. 


Mft  THE  BEBMUDAS,  OB  SOMEBS*  ISLANDS.    ' 

Matiy  skilAil  mariners  and  pilots  are  of  opinion  that  Grassy  Bay  is  not  well 
chosen  as  an  anchorage  for  H.M  ships.  The  channel  from  St  Catharine*s 
Point  is  almost  daily  reduced  in  widUi  and  depth  of  water,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  sen-weed  in  the  Great  Sound,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  coral ;  besides,  ships 
hare  been  detained  seyeral  days,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  not  answering, 
to  enable  them  to  get  through  the  intricate  channel  from  Murray's  anchor- 
age. 

No  stranger  of  common  prudence  would  attempt  any  of  the  anchorages 
without  a  pUot,  many  of  whom  are  always  on  the  look-out,  and  put  to  sea 
when  a  vessel  heaves  in  sight.  Their  boats  are  easily  known,  being  of  a 
peculiar  construction  and  rig.  They  are  of  a  light  draught  of  water  forward, 
but  have  what  is  called  a  long  heel  or  deep  stem-post,  and  are  rigged  with 
one  mast  and  bowsprit,  carrying  a  triangular  mainsail,  a  foresail,  and  jib,  and 
occasionally  a  gaff  topsail  and  square-sail. 

LIGHTHOUSE.-— On  the  1st  of  May.  1846,  a  revolving  light  was  estab- 
lished  on  the  southern  part  of  Bermuda,  in  lat.  SH''  14'  N.,  long.  64""  51'  W. 
BSiverj  minute  it  brightens  up  into  a  strong  glare,  which  continues  for  6  or 
8  seconds ;  and  as  it  is  865  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  can  be  seen  7 
or  8  leagues.  The  light  can  be  seen  on  all  bearings  of  the  compass,  except 
those  between  N.  64**  E.,  and  N.  74*^  E.,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  high  land. 
Within  the  distance  of  7  miles  a  fieunt  but  permanent  light  can  be  seen  be* 
tween  the  brilliant  flashes. 

At  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  Bermuda  to  the 
north  of  3d^  8'  N.,  until  tfato  light  or  land  can  be  seen.  In  coming  from  the 
eastvrard,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  southward  of  W.  by  S., 
nor  approached  at  night  nearer  than  6  or  7  miles.  While  coming  from  the 
westwfiurd  the  light  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  12  miles,  unless 
first  brought  to  bear  to  the  northward  of  N.E.  by  E,  A  vessel  making  the 
li^t  to  the  southward  should  haul  off  immediately,  as  reefs  extend  from  it  to 
a  distance  of  16  miles  to  the  northward. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  remarks  by  Captain  Bamett,  B.N., 
Angust,  1846: — 

Bermuda  Lighthouse  stands  in  S^  15'  4^"  N.,  long.  64''  5 1'  36"  W  Honzon 
intercepted  between  N.  48*'  124'  E.  and  N.  47*  84'  E.  by  one  hUl,  and  between 
N.  40"  7'  E.  and  N!  57'  85'  E.  by  another  hill ;  these  being  the  true  bear- 
hugs,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass  being  d7*  0'  W.  The  light  may  be 
seen  from  an  elevation  of  10  feet,  28.6  miles  ;  i20  feet,  25  miles  ;  40  feet,  27 
miles;  80  feet,  29.8  miles;  100  feet,  30.0  miles  supposing  no  refraction  in 
die  atmosphere  at  the  time. 

Variation  of  the  needle,  27'  1'  W. ;  dip  of  the  needle,  62**  26'  16"  N. 

TIDES. — ^It  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  St.  George's,  at  8 
o'clock;  spring  tides  rise  about  6  feet,  common  tides  only  4  feet.  The  tides 
tare  various,  both  in  height  and  time,  at  different  parts  of  the  island. 
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ROCKS,  SHOALS,  AND  DANGERS  IN  THE  NORTH 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


The  Notes  referred  to  wiU  be  found  mtjoined. 


NAMES. 


To  THE  N.  OF  40** 

Kramer's  Bank   

RockaU    

Lion's  Bank    

Vigia    

Aitkin's  Rock 

Bmsil  Rock 

Negres  Rocks 

Three  Chimneys 

Chapelle  Rock    

Jaquet  Island 

Devil's  Rocks 

Shoal  on  the  Banks  of) 

Newfoundland J 

Virgin  Rocks  

Maida  

Mariners'  Rock  

Barencthy's  Rock    

I.  Verte,  or  Green  Isld. 

Rock    

Five  Heads 

G  reeve's  Rocks   

Midgley  Shoal 

vigia 

Indemnity, ,  or  Wood-| 

all's  Rock j 

Vigia  (Ramigeau's) 

Vigia    

Beaufort  Bank 

Arapliniont  Rocks  

Druid's  Reef  

Perseus*  Shoal    

Hervagault's  Breakers... 

Darai til's  Rock    

Gough's  Rocks    


North 
Lat. 


DEO.  M1N. 


59  45 
57  40 

56  40 

56  30 
55  19 
51  10 
48  7 
47  54 


47 
46 
46 


46 
46 
46 
45 
44 


43 
50 
36 


26i 
10 
0 
42 
52 


44  38 


44 
44 
44 
44 


15 
15 

0 


43  20 


42 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
40 
40 


45 
45 
37 
31 
19 
3 
2 
50 
28 


West 
Long. 


DEO.  MIN. 


16 
13 


40 
30 


17  45 


16 
9 

16 
21 
29 

8 
39 
13 


50 
19 
29 
37 
26 


0 

58 

0 

0 

40 

30 

8 


Doubtful.     Vide  Note  1. 

Two  leagues  E.N.E.  i  E.  of  RockaU 
is  Helen's  Reef.     Note  2. 

Soundings  obtained  by  Lieut.  Pickers- 
gill,  1776. 

Doubtfid. 

Doubtful.     Note  3. 

A  high  rock,  steep-to,  seen  in  1791. 

Position  not  accurately  determined. 

Supposed  to  lie  in  the  position  here 
stated.    'Note  4. 

Seen  in  1786  and  1842.     Note  5. 

Supposed  to  be  an  Iceberg. 

Seen  m  1829  and  1842.     Vids  Note  6. 

See  Note  7. 


40 
37 
25 
25 


11  42 


19 
25 
22 
39 


25 
5 
57} 
20 


25  10 


37 
37 
41 
24 
41 
22 
49 
54 
33 


25 
16 
45 

3 
35 
30 
23 
53 

0 


REMARKS. 


5 6^  Ascertained  in  1829.     See  Note  8. 


Considered  doubtful. 

Sefen  in  1831.     Note  9. 

Doubtful. 

Said  to  be  last  seen  by  Capt.  Coombes, 

ship  Pallas. 
To  the  N.W.   of  Cape  Fmisterre, 

doubtful. 
Very  doubtful. 
Position  uncertain. 
Capt.  T.  Midgley,  1838. 
Doubtful. 
Ship   Indemnity,  September,   1829. 
Note  10. 
Probably  not  in  existence. 
Doubtful. 
Vide  Note  11. 

Position  not  well  determined.   Note  1 2. 
Discovered  in  1803.     Note  13. 
Ship  Perseus,  1813,  breakers  seen. 
See  Note  14. 
Longitude  uncertA\Tv. 
[Seen  \>y  C^cgXaATv^  QiwsL^gcv  ^ssA^vt^^k. 
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NAMES. 


North 
Lat. 


West 
Long. 


REMARKS. 


To  THE  N.   OF  40* 


Shoal   

Shoal   

Watson'8  Rock  ... 

Cashews  Ledge 

JeflCrey*8  Bank 

St.  George's  Bank 


DBO.  MXM. 

40  26 
40  22 
40  18 


DBO.  MIM. 

86  10 
4.!t  50 

53  40 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 


Uncertain. 

Douhtful. 

Captain  Watson,  1824. 

Note  16. 

Note  17. 

Note  18. 


Note  15. 


Between  20**  and  40"  N. 


Candler's  Rock 
Breton's  Rock.. 
Hilton  Rocks  .. 


39  47 
39  40 
39  18 
Hume's,  or  Munn's  Reefl39     0 


Whale  Rock    

Pronte  Rocks 

Vigia    

Princess  Elizabeth,  or| 

Chantereau's  Shoal) 

Potomac's  Soimdings... 

Rocks  near  the  Azores... 

Vigia    

Fields' Vigia   

TuUoch  Rocks    

Formigas 

Jean  Hamcri's  Rock  .. 

Dredalus' Rock   

St.  Mary's  Bank 


Orica  Rock 

KutusofT  Bank    

The  Eight  Stones  ...., 

Ashton  Rock 

Desertas • 

Dyet  Rocks 

Steen  Ground 

^cks  eastward  of  Ber- 
mudas    

Josyna  Rock 

Vankeulen'-s  Rock  ..... 

Vigia 

Harcourt,  or  Huntly's 
Rock 

Cleveland  Rock 


1 


1 


The  Salvages 

Jnglo field  Bunk , ^   _^ 

Oandaiialieef. [M  30 


38  46 
38  32 
38  30 

38  16 

38 'lO 
37  56 
37  50 
37  31 
37  27 

36  54 
36  30 
36  0 

34  51 
34  50 
34  45 
33  48} 

32  46 
32  80 


31  40 
31  30 
30  53 

30  49 

30  45 

29  42 


35  0 
41  85 

35  50 
64  20 
25  0 
33  16 

38  15 

39  49 

67  26 

33  4 

34  18 
66  0 
24  45 

19  49 
9  16 

27  16 

72  28 

28  88 
16  85 
71  41i 

... 
59     0 
21   15 

••• 

28  45 

36  50 
27  12 

78  27 

10  24 


Supposed  to  he  an  Iceberg. 

Position  not  well  deteniiined.   Note  1 9. 

Note  20. 

Brig  Joseph  Hume,  1827.     Note  21. 

Breakers  seen,  1809. 

NoU  22. 

Situation  uncertain. 

West  of  the  Azores.     Note  28. 

Captain  Smith  of  the  Potomac,  1838. 

Brazilian  brig  Constante.     Note  24. 

S.W.  of  Flores.     Considered  doubtful. 

Doubtful. 

Discovered  in  1808.     NoUVb. 

See  the  description  of  the  Azores. 

Doubtful. 

Position  very  doubtful.     Note  26. 

Shoal  of  white  water,  S.W.  of   St. 

Maiy. 
NoU  27. 

West  of  St.  Mary's  Bank,  1816. 
Doubtful.     Note  28. 
Captain  H.  B.  Grey,  1824.     Note  29. 
See  the  description  of  Madeira. 
NoU  30. 
Westward  of  Madeira,  doubtful. 


80  17 
37  18 


Position  questionable.     See  NoU  31. 

Supposed  to  be  seen,  1805.     NoU  32. 

Doubtful. 

Doubtfiil. 

NoU  38. 

Off  Cape  Geer,  9  leagues  from  land. 

Note  84. 
Near  Tenerife.     See  page  262. 
Captain  S.  H.  Inglefield,  1810. 
NoXt  ^5. 
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NAMES. 


Between  20**  and  40°  N 


Mourand's  Bank 

S  taminca  Rock   

Livingston's,   or  Tul- 

locli's  Oveifalls 

Gombaiid's  Rock 

Superb  Bank  , 

TluceeCays , 


I 


Guigou's  Bank 


Navy  Bank 

Hanna  s  Breakers  '20     0 


North 
Lat. 


DKO.  MIM. 


24  34 
24  20 

24  11 

23  15 
21  0 
20  41 

20  50 

20  10 


Between  the  Equator 
AND  20°  N. 


Miiria  Rock< 
Bom  Felix  , 


Clow^cs'  Reef 
Betsy  s  Rock 
Martin's  Reef 


Bonetta  Rock  . 

India  Shoal 

Maalstrom  

Galleon  s  Bank 


Leton  Rock 

Webb's  Rock  

DubiTieil's  Rock 

St  Esprit  Reef  

Gai'cia  Rock    

Galissionere's  Rock... 

Texeiros  Shoal  

Five  Palnias  or  Hin- 

man's  Shoal 

Pattv's  Overfalls 

Delaware  Shoal  

Hannah's  Shoid 

Longehanip's  Rock 

WarUn's  Shoal    

Fnjucli  Shoal 


( 


Ca^ar's  Bivakors    ;... 

Bhiosdale's  Reef 

St.   Taui,  or  St.  Pene-) 
do  St.  Podro 


19  45 
19  15 

19  17 

18  7 
16  44 

16  32 
16  7 
16  0 
15  56 

15  48 

15  45 

U 

14 

13 

12 

12 


50 
37 

0 
10 

0 


/ 


12     0 

II  0 
10  37 
10  7 
9  47 
5  4 
4  5 
2  0 
0  57 

0  55 


REMARKS. 


DEO.  MIN. 

65  10 
64  50 


61  44 


32 
09 
70 


25 

8 

10 


66  45 


68 
63 


50 
45 


20 
20 

65 
50 

58 

20 
27 
37 
49 

23 
21 
29 
58 
29 
54 
33 


50 
40 

50i 
0 
50 

37 

23 

0 

40 

13 
15 

40 
59 
50 
49 

28 


Capt.  Mourand  of  Nantes,  1778. 
Doubtful,  probably  the  foregoing. 

Capt.  Tulloch,  1819. 

Gombaud,  1760}  doubtful. 

N.E.  of  Silver  Kays 

Brig  Augusta,  1829,  16  miles  N.W.  of 

Silver  Kays. 
Forty-five  leagues  to  the  northward  of 

Porto  Rico,  doubtful. 
Seventeen  fathoms  S.E.  of  Porto  Rico. 
To  the  northward  of  Anegada. 


27  20 


29  19 


Doubtful.     NoU  36. 

Shoal  of  4  and  5  feet  N.W.  of  Cape 

Verd,  doubtful.     NoU  36. 
Caledonia,  Capt.  Clowes,  1825. 
Seen  by  the  Betsey,  1808,  doubtful. 
Supposed  to  be  two  miles  in  extent, 

1823. 
Doubtful.  '  Vide  NoU  36. 
Position  imcertain. 
Uncertain. 
Discovered  by  Longuevillo.  the  pilot 

of  the  San  Fernando,  1730. 
Dangerous  reef  even  witli  the  water. 
Doubtful. 
Ditto. 

Very  doubtful. 
Doubtfid.     NoU  37. 
Somewhat  doubtful. 
Supposed  to  be  seen  1810,  doubtful. 

Doubtful. 


24  30  Ditto.     See  Note  36. 

60  3  Eastward  of  Trinidad.     Yids  NoU  38 

27  32  Brig  Hannah,  1824. 

30  0  Doubtful. 

21  25  Ship  Warley,  1813.     AWc  36. 
20  35  Doubtful.     5<?.'  N^U  30. 

22  18  Considered  very  doubt I'lil.     No:e  39. 
il  6  Viile  NoU  AO. 

Nu(c  4V. 
x:  2 
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NOTES  TO  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

1.  KRAMER'S  BANK  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Captain  Alof 
Kramer,  in  1751,  but  Captain  Ross  sought  for  this  bank,  unsuccessfully,  in 
1818.  **  Continuing  our  course,"  says  he,  *' on  the  8th  of  May,  to  a  spot 
where  a  bank  is  laid  down  in  Steel's  chart,  as  discovered  by  Alof  Kramer,  we 
could  find  no  soundings  in  130  fathoms,  anywhere  on  or  near  the  place." 

2.  ROCKALL. — This  rock  has  been  seen  many  times,  but  its  true  situa- 
tion was  unknown  until  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  T. 
Harvey,  master,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Endymion  frigate,  commanded  by 
the  Hon.  T.  B.  Capel.  It  is  a  large  high  rock,  of  a  conical,  or  sugar-loaf  shape, 
the  summit,  or  upper  part,  of  which  is  perfectly  white,  from  an  immense 
quantity  of  birds'  dung,  with  which  it  is  covered. 

3.  AITKIN'S  ROCK.— On  the  16th  of  July,  1740,  at  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  in  a  passage  from  Virginia,  on  board  the  Friendship  of  Ayre,  John 
Aitkin,  master,  James  Lockhart,  mate,  coming  in  at  the  N.W.  channel  of 
Ireland,  going  under  reefed  foresail,  wind  at  N.N.W.,  steering  E.  by  S.,  saw 
by  the  weatlier-leech  of  the  foresail,  a  rock  under  water,  about  4  feet,  distant 
40  or  50  yards,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  the  ship  running  6  knots  by 
the  log,  with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  N.W. ;  all  hands  being  on  deck  saw  it 
plainly  :  next  morning  made  the  land,  between  Ennistrahul  and  Tory  island, 
at  about  8  o'clock;  supposed  to  lie  in  the  lat.  of  55°  18'  N.  and  long.,  from 
the  meridian  of  London,  11°  14' W.  From  Tory  Island  W.,  distant  94 
miles,  without  allowance  of  variation. 

We  have  otlier  accounts  of  this  rock ;  and  of  these  one  states  its  position 
at  55°  15'  N.  and  10°  40'  W.,  a  part  appearing  at  3  feet  out  of  water,  with 
soundings  of  30  to  40  feet  a  short  distance ;  at  30  fatlioms  off  no  soundings 
with  a  line  of  150  fathoms.  In  or  about  the  year  1804,  Captain  Clai'ke,  since 
of  the  Harmony  of  Ayr,  believes  that  he  saw  the  rock  vciy  distinctly ;  by  his 
rmi  it  appeared  to  lie  20  leagues  nearly  true  west  from  Tory  Island.  Captain 
James  Reid,  of  the  True  Briton,  says,  "  On  Wednesday,  the  27th  September, 
1826,  when  steering  E.S.E.,  a  man  at  the  mast-head  called  out  that  there 
were  breakers  close  to  our  larboard  bow.  I  immediately  hauled  the  brig  up 
S.S.E.  to  clear  them.  In  the  run  of  the  sea,  a  rock  appeared  a  little  above  the 
water,  nearly  flat,  about  90  feet  long  and  40  broad  ;  saw  no  breakers  excepting 
round  the  rock,  and  could  distinctly  see  the  sea  working  over  the  rock.  We 
8  liled  from  the  rock  1 1  miles,  S  S.E,  per  compass,  and  oh.  m  latitude  55  °  1 7' N. 
We  then  bore  up  E.S.E.  36  miles,  and  E.  by  S.  6  miles,  when  Tory  Island  bore 
per  compass  S.W.  ^  W.  H  mile." 

H.M.S.  Gannet  was  sent  to  examine  this  danger  in  1824  ;  the  Harrier  and 
Badger  in  1827;  and  the  Pylades  and  Dispatch  in  1829;  but  the  rock  was 
not  discovered.  Again,  in  1830,  the  Onyx  and  Leveret,  two  gun-brigs,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenants  Dawson  and  Worth,  and  directed  by  Captain  A.  T.  E. 
Vidal,  were  engaged  on  this  service.  "  They  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  June, 
when  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and,  commencing  their  examination  at  Toiy 
Island,  proceeded  neaiiy  along  its  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  westward  of  all 
the  given  positions  of  the  rock.  The  two  vessels  were  always  in  company, 
and  the  general  practice  was  to  sail  on  parallel  lines,  distant  from  each  other 
one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  by  day,  and,  closing  at  night,  to  half  a  mile, 
or  as  much  less  as  the  state  of  the  weather  rendered  necessary.  During  tlie 
few  hours  of  darkness  experienced  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  vessels  were 
hove-to,  that  no  part  of  the  suspected  ground  might  be  passed  unseen,  and 
Hie  leada  were  kept  going,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  depth  of  150  to  200 
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fathoms.  Their  distances  from  each  other  were  determined  every  hour,  by 
tlie  angle  of  elevation  subtended  by  their  respective  masts,  at  the  heads  of 
v^hich  balls  had  been  placed  to  facilitate  the  measurement.  Their  mutual 
bearings  were  taken  at  the  same  time ;  and  men  were  kept  constantly  at 
the  mast-heads  during  the  day,  and  a  vigilant  look-out  preserved  through  the 
night. 

The  parallel  of  latitude  of  Tory  Island,  as  above  mentioned,  was  first  cai'e- 
fully  examined,  to  the  westward  of  all  the  positions  of  the  rock,  and  then 
traversed  back  again.  These  runs  were  laid  down  on  the  chart,  and  then 
other  lines  traced,  until  the  whole  space  was  explored,  as  there  exhibited. 
This  system  of  crossing  and  re-crossing  over  every  part  of  the  suspected 
ground,  was  persevered  in,  until  tlie  31st  August;  when,  having  visited  every 
position  assigned  to  this  danger,  and  indeed  the  whole  space  comprehended 
by  them,  without  seeing  any  rock,  or  discovering  any  detached  bank,  which 
could  indicate  its  having  existed,  the  search  was  relinquished,  and  the  vessels 
returned  to  England." 

4.  THREE  CHIMNEYS.— Mr  Heron,  of  Greenock,  in  1824,  says,  "  I 
am  informed  by  the  master  of  a  merchant-vessel  that  the  Chimneys  actually 
exist,  for  a  whole  watch,  as  well  as  himself,  saw  them.  They  were  seen  about 
twilight,  and  three  heads  were  distinguished.  From  an  observation  taken  at 
the  preceding  noon,  it  was  infeiTed,  that  their  latitude,  as  laid  down  on  the 
chart,  is  very  near  the  truth." 

5.  CHAPELLE  ROCK. — ^Abstract  from  the  Loo  op  the  Brig  Grace 
Darling,  of  Liverpool,  James  Tasker,  Master. — "  9th  August,  1842.  At 
Ih.  30ra.  p.m.,  breakers  seen  close  to  the  vessel,  and  a  sunken  rock  observed 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  above  water,  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  which  clashed 
together  and  broke  much.  Supposed  the  rock  might  be  about  4  feet  below 
the  usual  sea  level.  It  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  crew  of  the  vessel,  which 
passed  within  her  own  length  to  windward  of  it,  then  going  about  7^^  knots. 
Supposed  it  to  be  the  Chapelle  Rock,  of  1786  ;  its  circumference  appeared  to 
be  about  40  feet ;  it  was  of  a  sandy  colour,  like  freestone,  and  no  weed  ap- 
peared on  it.  All  on  board  were  much  alarmed.  Latitude  in,  carried  on 
from  a  good  meridian  observation,  47°  43'  N.,  and  longitude,  reduced  from 
clironometric  observations,  at  9h.  30m.  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  8°  4'  30"  W.  The 
chronometer  was  No.  2050,  by  Mr  Henrj-  Frodsham,  from  whom  her  rate 
had  been  obtained  only  nine  days  before,  and  its  accuracy  subsequently 
confirmed  by  excellent  distances  of  sun  and  moon,  on  the  27th  August ; 
and  again  by  making  Deseada  on  tlie  5th  September.  So  the  existence  of 
the  rock  in  the  assigned  position  maybe  relied  on." — Nautical  Magazine, 
\S4:^,  page  48. 

6.  DEVIL'S  ROCKS. — Captain  Henderson,  of  the  ship  Fortescue,  on  a 
voyage  from  the  island  of  Mauritius  to  London,  in  1829,  states,  "  On  the  25th 
of  Ay)ril,  steering  N.E.,  close  hauled,  after  experiencing  contrary  winds  for 
several  days,  about  4  p.m.,  while  observing  the  sun's  altitude  for  chronometer, 
I  was  alanned  by  a  cry  of  *  a  rock  on  the  lee-bow.'  I  immediately  ran  to 
leeward,  and  observed  a  rock  of  a  brown  colour,  about  12  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  about  2  feet  above  water.  We  observed  the  water 
to  recede  around  it.  Being  nither  squally,  and  fearing  that  some  other  unknown 
danger  might  be  around  us,  i)revented  me  from  sounding.  The  latitude,  at  4 
p.m.,  carried  on  from  meridian  altitude  that  day,  was  40**  33'  N.,  and  mean 
longitude,  by  lunar  observations  the  same  morning,  by  the  sun,  moon,  and 
chronometer,  was  13°  2'  W.  As  these  things  ore  considered  ima^ltvajrj  A<s\^ 
have  to  observe  that  this  danger  certainly  exi^l^  n^t'^^  tv^^cc  >^^  ^s^^-sJCnsjpsv  \sssssv- 
tioned." 
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Subsequently  to  the  above  being  made  public,  another  captain  writes  from 
Madeira : — "  On  the  day  I  sailed  from  Liverpool,  it  was  published  in  the 
Mercmy,  that  the  Devil's  Rocks,  which  had  not  been  seen  since  1704,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Fortescue,  of  Dublin,  and  stated  to  be  in  latitude  46® 
83'  N.,  longitude  13®  5'  W.  This  determined  me  to  look  out,  and  I  accord- 
ingly discovered  them  when  within  two  miles  of  tliem.  We  saw  the  water 
breaking  upon  them,  very  high,  and  as  it  receded,  the  rocks  were  discernible; 
we  were  going  nine  knots  at  the  time,  and  had  the  wind  not  been  very  strong, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  have  been  observed.  In  fine  weather,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  water  would  not  break  upon  them.  I  did  not  heave  to,  when 
I  neai*ed  them,  to  take  an  observation,  but  made  one  soon  after ;  and  from 
the  distance  we  had  ran,  I  made  them  lie  in  latitude  46°  36'  N.,  longitude 
13*  8'  W.,  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  Fortescue.  These  rocks  lying  directly 
in  the  track  of  ships  bound  into  the  English  Channel,  this  hifbrmation  should 
be  made  as  public  as  possible." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut.  Sprigo,  commanding  H.M.S.  Brisk, 
184*2. — "  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  add,  that  H.M.  brig  under  my  command, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  was  distant  from  the  Devil  Rock,  at  noon,  thii-ty-five 
mil^s,  and,  doubting  its  existence,  I  shaped  a  course  directly  for  it.  At  7 
p.m.,  whilst  looking  over  the  tafifrail,  my  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  Uie  water  under  the  ship's  counter,  which  had  been 
of  a  blackish  green.  On  looking  over  the  starboard  quarter,  the  change  to 
whitish  green  was  moro  vivid,  extending  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  its  greatest  width,  close  to  our  wake,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  having  very  regular  and  indented  sides,  in  bold  outline  with 
the  dai'k  water  surromiding  it.  A  heavy  swell  from  tlie  north-west  seemed 
smoother  over  the  patch,  without  any  visible  break ;  but  that  it  was  a  shoal, 
no  doubt  exists  on  my  mind,  or  on  many  that  saw  it.  The  mast-head  man 
unfortunately  did  not  report  it,  though  he  admits  having  seen  it,  three  miles 
before  reaching  it,  and  about  the  same  before  he  lost  sight  of  it  astern. 
From  the  deck,  in  about  fifteen  minutes  it  disapjjeared,  presenting  its  shape 
and  colour  to  the  last. 

**  The  sun  was  6  or  8  degrees  high  at  tlio  time,  the  vessel  goinj?  8  knots  ; 
and  as  we  had  no  more  than  four  days*  provisions  on  reduced  ullowance,  I 
did  not  feci  justified  to  return  and  sound,  nor  would  I  have  attempted  to 
pass  over  it  in  the  brig.  Its  situation,  by  our  reckoning,  deduced  from 
afternoon  sights,  by  the  sea,  and  the  planet  Jupiter,  places  the  spot  in  lati- 
tude 46**  W  N.,  longitude  15**  3'  80"  Wr—NaiUical  Magazine  for  1S4'2, 
page  793. 

7.  SHOAL  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. — A  shoal  with  ouly  *41 
feet  water  upon  it  was  discovered  by  Jesse  Ryder,  master  of  the  fishinjjf- 
Kchooner  Bediel  (belonging  to  Province  Town,  Massachusets),  on  the  Carand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  lat.  46®  30'  N.,  having  observed  on  the  shoal  and 
saw  distinctly,  it  being  a  rock  of  about  100  or  200  feet  surface,  siippo'^cs  it  to 
be  about  50  miles  east  of  the  Virgin  Rocks.  Shoal  bears  from  Nino-futliom 
Bank  S.  by  W.  by  compass,  about  ij  mile:  discovered  it  accidentally  whilo 
searchuig  for  the  Nine-fathom  Bank,  to  fish  on.  Am  certain  it  was  not  any 
)>art  of  the  Virgins :  for  I  afterwards  saw  them,  and  from  my  experience  of 
til;;  ditferent  fishing-grounds,  know  this  shoal  to  exist. 

This  information  1  obtained  from  Mr.  Ryder  himself,  and  took  a  sk^-tch 
from  one  that  he  had  in  the  American  Consul's  OflSce,  at  this  place.  Walter 
Jhit^las,  commander  of  the  Unicorn  Steam  Packet,  HaliftLx,  Feb.,  181.^.* 

^  On  tJje  Firench  cbarta  of  the  banks,  a  shual  of  V)  tsthouM,  Be«iiV)>j  v^  C«.\Aa^  \ktv.vA^  vu  lK4i^  U 
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8.  VIRGIN  ROCKS.— We  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  state  the  result 
of  the  obsen-atious  of  Captain  Bishop,  of  H.M.S.  Manley,  and  Mr  Rose, 
master  of  H.M.S.  Tyne,  then  commanding  the  cutter  Inspector,  both  of  whom 
returned  to  St  John's,  on  the  Oth  of  July,  1820,  after  a  second  attempt  (in 
which  Uiey  were  successful)  to  ascertain  the  actual  situation  of  the  Virgin 
Rocks : — The  bank,  on  which* the  shoal  is  situated,  extends  E.  by  N.,  and  W. 
by  S.,  4^  miles,  its  broadest  part  2}  miles ;  the  soundings  are  regular,  from 
28  to  30  fathoms,  deepening  suddenly  on  the  outer  edge  to  89  and  42 
fathoms ;  the  rocks  are  in  latitude  40'*  26'  38"  N.,  longitude  50*  56'  86"  W., 
extending  in  an  irregular  chain  8.W.  by  W.  and  N.E.  by  E.,  800  yards^  vary- 
ing from  200  to  300  in  breadth ;  the  least  depth  of  water  is  on  a  white  rock, 
in  4^  fathoms,  with  5  to  6^  fathoms  all  round  it,  the  bottom  distinctly  visible. 
Towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoal  are  several  detached  rocks,  of  from  7  to 
9  fathoms,  with  deep  water  between,  and  a  current  setting  over  them,  W.S.W., 
one  mile  an  hour,  with  a  confused  heavy  swell. 

9.  MARINER'S  ROCK.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swinton,  master 
of  the  ship  Mariner,  from  London  to  Miramichi,  dated  llth  of  May,  1831 : — 

**  At  9  a.m.,  on  the  20th  of  April,  we  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being 
lost.  The  ship  was  laid  to  the  wind,  under  a  close  reefed  main-topsail  and 
main-trysail,  in  a  heavy  gale  from  the  westward,  and  a  high  sea,  when  we  saw 
tlie  sea  breaking  on  sometliing  to  leeward,  not  more  than  50  or  60  yards  from 
tlie  ship,  which  we  at  first  took  for  a  vessel  bottom  upwards ;  but  on  nearing 
it,  it  could  plainly  he  seen  to  be  a  large  rock,  about  60  feet  in  length,  ragged 
at  the  top,  and  high  at  one  end,  with  weeds  growing  on  it.  We  set  the  fore- 
trysail,  and  just  cleared  it  not  more  than  thiity  yards'  distance.  By  the  ob- 
servation at  noon,  and  longitude  by  chronometer,  it  lies  in  latitude  46*  O'  N., 
and  longitude  29°  37'  W.,  not  laid  down  in  the  chart,  and  I  think  will  only 
be  seen  when  there  is  a  heavy  sea  running ;  but  we  could  see  it  very  plainly 
in  the  hollow  of  the  sea.  The  south  end  appeared  to  be  the  highest  part  of 
it  Sights  were  obtained  for  the  chronometer  at  half-past  9,  and  the  meridian 
observation  was  veiy  good." 

10.  INDEMNITY  ROCK.—"  The  ship  Indemnity,  at  sea,  at  8  p.m., 
discovered  a  rock  on  the  starboard  beam,  distant  about  tjiree  ships'  lengths  ; 
they  were  then  going  at  the  rate  of  about  2^  miles  an  hour,  with  a  heavy  ^ 
swell  from  the  N.W. :  with  each  succeeding  swell,  it  was  entirely  covered,  but 
at  intervals  it  showed  several  feet  above  water,  and  perfectly  pei'pendicular. 
From  the  mast-head,  it  was  seen  to  a  great  depth  below  tlie  water,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  At  the  preceding  noon,  our  latitude,  by 
obsen-ation,  was  43*  20'  N.,  and  longitude,  by  chronometer,  26°  10'  W.'* 
Signed,  R.  Woodall,  master ;  F.  E.  Chalmers,  mate. 

11.  BEAUFORT  BANK— Lieut.  A.  Sainthill,  R.  N.,  commander  of  the 
ship  Beaufort,  lat<'ly  returned  from  Jamaica,  informs  us,  that  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1832,  when  in  latitude  42**  37'  N.,  and  longitude  41**  45'  W.,  he  ob- 
served the  water  to  be  discoloured  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  tried  twice 
for  soundings,  and  found  rocky  ground  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms.  Lieut. 
Sainthill  is  also  of  opinion,  tliat  soundings  might  be  found  from  the  meri- 
dian of  20**  W  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

12.  THE  AMPLIMONT  ROCKS.— -Ex ti-act  of  a  letter  received  from 
Captain  Thomas  Alderson,  of  the  Morning  Star: — "On  the  13th  of  May, 

1842,  I  sailed  from  Painibceuf  for  Quebec,  with  the  wind  at  N.E.     We  had  a 

■ 

stated  to  be  in  lat.  44°  43^  N.,  aud  lonff.  49<>  61'  W.,  but  the  position  i&  WkVfie<«\AX  vavcxstfuiSsci.  "W^ 
words  BerteJ  and  Bethel  (the  name  of  Sir  Ryder's  vessel^  •!«  ti<A.  w  w\!K\Vft^\i^v  ^^  '^'t^i  vwic^'^mc^ 
been  confounded;  in  thai  case,  the  dangers  may  be  tkie  Baiii«)\>\iX^«^  dcffifti  m^^^  \a^\aSaa3aaK. 
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fine  run  to  long.  19*  44'  W.  On  the  23rd  of  May  (at  noon,  in  lat  42°  31'  N.. 
by  two  good  observations,  and  long.  24®  3'  W.),  at  7h.  20m.  p.m.,  I  passed  a 
rook  wiUiin  two  ships*  length.  V^^en  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  a  little  before  the 
larboard  beam,  and  appeared  like  a  ship's  anchor-buoy.  When  it  came  on 
the  quarter,  I  saw  the  sea-weed  quite  plain  upon  it,  as  did  also  the  watch  on 
deck.  Another  part  of  the  rock  we  saw  under  water,  about  8  or  10  feet  from 
the  rock  we  saw  above  water;  at  intervals  it  was  covered  and  uncovered.  We 
had  not  much  swell  on  at  the  time ;  fine  pleasant  weather.  At  tlie  time  of 
passing  the  rock,  the  ship  was  in  lat.  42®  51'  N.,  and  long.  24^  15'  W.  The 
rock  was  seen  a  considerable  time  after  we  passed  it.  Wind  at  the  time, 
W.N.W. ;  ship's  head  north,  going  3  and  3}  knots  per  hour." 

In  M.  Bellin*s  Memoir,  of  1742,  a  danger  is  mentioned  in  lat.  42®  30'  N., 
and  long.  24®  5'  W.,  which  was  seen  in  1735,  by  M.  Guichai-di,  commander 
of  the  ship  Dauphin,  of  Nantes.  It  has  two  points  of  rocks,  separated,  and 
80  feet  above  water.  He  ascertained  the  height  within  a  league  of  the  dan- 
ger, which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  named  La  Basse  d'  Amplimont, 
stated  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude.  Some  Englishman 
has  called  it  by  the  name  of  Edmund  Knowles*  Rock,  by  whom  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  seen. 

These  rocks,  appearing  like  the  two  masts  of  a  brig,  and  nearly  in  tlie 
position  assigned,  were  seen  by  Captain  Mills,  in  the  brig  Tamer,  early  in 
1829. 

13.  DRUID'S  REEF.— This  reef  was  heretofore  inserted  from  the  late 
Spanish  chart,  as  seen  in  1803,  lat.  41®  24'  N.,  and  long.  41®  20'  W. ;  but  the 
authority  under  which  it  had  been  there  introduced  we  cannot  in  form  our 
readers.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1831,  Captain  Treadwell,  in  the  Druid,  of 
London,  passed  this  reef  on  his  starboard  hand,  at  not  more  than  30  yards 
distant.  The  weather  was  calm,  and  he  had  taken  a  good  meridian  altitude  ; 
whence  the  latitude  was  assumed  to  be  41®  19'  N.,  and  the  longitude  by 
chronometer,  which  has  always  proved  correct,  41®  35'  W.  The  reef  had  the 
appearance  of  from  seven  to  ten  sugar-loaf  heads,  and  its  length  from  E.N.E. 
to  W.S  W.  was  estimated  at  from  10  to  14  feet.  It  was  about  3  feet  above 
water. 

14.*  HERVAGAULT'S  BREAKERS.— On  the  12th  of  May,  1827,  Cap- 
tain  Maxwell  of  the  ship  Home,  on  his  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
fell  in  with  three  sunken  rocks,  witli  a  tremendous  sea  breaking  on  Uu'in, 
apparently  from  4  to  6  feet  under  the  surface,  in  lat.  41®  2'  N.,  and  long,  nr 
23'  W.,  and  about  30  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  last  of  them  tailed  otf  to  the 
N.E.  with  a  long  ledge.  Winds,  at  the  time,  W.S.W. ;  ship's  head  N.W., 
going  71  knots  per  hour.  Captain  Maxwell  says,  "  The  chronometer  I  have 
with  me  can  be  depended  upon  to  one  mile,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  1 
hrtve  given  is  correct."  This  shoal  is  the  Hervagault's  Breakers  of  the 
French  charts  In  1816,  it  was  seen  by  Captain  Loui-p,  of  the  brig  Alexan- 
d.r  Savage,  who  places  it  in  latitude  41®  6'  23"  N.,  and  longitude,  by  drad 
reckoning,  49®  57'  W. 

15.  WATSON'S  ROCK— The  particulars  of  this  danger  are  tluis  coin- 
municatei  by  Captain  Watson: — "April  20th,  1824,  at  H  a.ra.,  being  on  tlie 
starboard  tack,  ship  going  2+  knots  an  hour,  moderate  weather,  a  man  saw 
something  a-head ;  the  helm  was  immediately  ordered  a-weather  to  clear  it, 
b?ing  very  near  it;  ship  was  only  15  or  20  fathoms  to  leeward  of  it,  which 
e  iabled  me  distinctly  to  make  it  out  to  be  a  rock,  just  even  with  th^  water. 
Its  head  was  round,  and  appeared  to  be  about  Uiree  fathoms  or  more  in 
dfometer;  it  was  of  a  light  green,  with  some  branches  of  a  red  colour.  It 
iKtfy  j9/  t/mes,  on  the  top  of  a  sea,  invisible,  but  Vn  the  hollow  of  a  sea,  several 
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feet  uncovered.    From  an  excellent  observation  at  noon,  I  consider  it  to  lie 
in  lat.  40**  18'  N.,  long,  by  dead  reckoning,  53°  40'  W." 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  bank  or 
rock  in  this  locality.  "  On  my  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool, 
February  19th,  1849,  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  at  8h.  a.m.  was  06°;  at 
lOh.  a.m.  03° ;  at  noon  down  to  60°  ;  at  Ih.  p.m.  61° ;  at  2h.  p.m.  63°  ; 
and  at  4h.  p.m.  00".  This  was  in  latitude,  by  obser\'ation,  40°  6'  N.  and 
long.  53°  45' ;  but,  as  the  weather  was  thick  and  squally,  and  a  very  heavy 
sea  was  running,  we  could  not  see  more  than  4  or  5  miles  from  the  ship ;  but 
there  was  no  danger  in  sight, — still  I  think  there  is  a  bank  or  rock  not  far 
from  my  position  at  noon.  May  not  this  be  the  Watson's  Rock,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  doubtful  ?    (Si'^ed)  James  Akett,  ship  Corsair." 

16.  CAS  HE'S  LEDGE.— This  ledge  lies  in  about  lat.  4*^°  50'  N.,  and  is 
situated  on  a  bank  of  '20  to  40  fatlioms  water,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  well 
ascertained.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  bank  you  will  soon  get  into  deep 
water,  and  there  from  80  to  90  and  lOOfathoms  between  it  and  the  Fippenies 
Bank  to  the  westward.  What  rendere  Cashe's  Ledge  so  dangerous  is  a  flat 
white  rock,  in  extent  about  300  feet,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  bank,  and  has  *26  feet,  or  less  water,  upon  it.  South  of  tliis  rock  there  is 
said  to  be  a  gully  of  90  fathoms  water  running  in  upon  the  bank  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  upon  the  south  side  of  which,  at  3  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  flat  white  rock,  there  is  a  shoal  of  7  fathoms,  having  immediately 
around  it  soundings  shoaling  suddenly  from  15  to  30  fathoms  on  all  sides 
except  the  east,  when  it  deepens  suddenly  to  80  and  90  fathoms. 

At  about  9  or  10  miles  to  the  N.  by  W\  of  the  flat  white  rock,  and  separated 
from  it  by  soundin^i^s  of  10  to  35  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  there  is  a  shoal  of  1 1 
to  14  fathoms,  bottom  of  kelp. 

Cashe's  Ledge  has  been  described  by  several  navigators ;  but,  until  sought 
for  by  Commander  Davis,  of  the  U.S.  Na\T  (a  copy  of  whose  report  is  given 
subsequently),  its  position  was  not  veiy  accurately  ascertained.  Commander 
Owen,  R.N.,  a  few  yoai-s  since,  ran  a  line  of  soundings  of  40  to  45  fathoms 
across  the  bank,  in  a  north-westerly  dh-ection,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
finding  tlie  *26  feet  rock,  although  we  believe  his  search  was  re2)eated  several 
times. 

The  following  description  of  Cashe's  Ledge,  by  the  Master  of  H.M.S. 
Beaver,  was  written  some  years  since  : — "  I  took  my  departure  from  That- 
cher's Island  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Anne.  The  island  bore  Noilh  from 
me,  distant  3  miles.  From  this  bearing  I  steered  E.  }  N.,  with  a  fair  wind, 
65  miles,  and  fell  in  with  the  bank  where  Cashe's  Ledge  is,  about  '2  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  the  shoal,  in  60  fathoms  water,  hard  black  clay.  This 
bank  extends  from  North  to  South  7  leagues,  and  from  East  to  West  2 
leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the  bank  is  the  shoal  mentioned :  its  hmgth  and 
breadth  is  about  half  a  mile.  It  is  rocky,  and  its  soundings  veiy  in*egular, 
having  from  10  to  4  fathoms  in  the  length  of  a  boat.  You  will  have  17 
fathoms  of  water  withiij  a  cable's  l(;ngth  of  it,  deepening  as  you  stand  from 
it,  to  90  fathoms.  As  you  approach  the  bank,  you  sound  in  from  60  to  35 
fathoms,  brown  sand,  with  black  stones  and  broken  sh<?lls ;  tlien  in  30 
fathoms,  it  grows  rocky.  The  current  on  the  ledge  is  extremely  rapid  and 
unaccountable.  If  the  wind  blows  strongly,  any  vessel  would  founder, 
although  she  should  not  strike  on  it.  The  situation  of  the  ledge,  by  four 
dayS'  good  observation,  is  lat.  43°  1'  N.,  long.  69°  6'  W.  As  tliis  is  a  very 
dangerous  shoal,  all  ships  should  endeavoiu:  to  keep  clear  of  it.  Cy&.^S£^fc 
shoalesfc  parts  are  only  12  feet  at  low  water," 

It  has  since  been  said  by  Mr  Backliouse,H,^V,*^.  Kx^ovva^xV'^isMi^-'^'^^^'^^^ 
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extends  north  and  south  7  leagues ;  the  shoalest  part  being  near  tlio  centre 
of  the  bank,  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each  way.  The  ledge,  he  observes, 
bears  from  Cape  Anne  E.  ^  N.,  24  leagues,  the  shoalest  part  being  in  the 
latitude  above  mentioned.  *'  You  will  have,"  he  adds,  "  on  this  part  from 
10  to  4  fatlioms,  very  irregular  soundings,  all  rocky  bottom.  The  current 
shifts  all  round  the  compass  every  hour,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an 
hour." 

Commander  Charles  H.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States'  Sur- 
vey, makes  the  following  report  relating  to  the  position  of  the  rock  at  Cashe*s 
Ledge,  dated  June  8th,  1849  :  hence  we  may  consider  that  the  locality  is  now 
fully  determined : — 

"The  U.S.  steamer  Bibb  remained  at  anchor  on  the  rock  from  5  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  to  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  during  which  time  the 
boats  were  employed  in  repeated  examinations  of  tlie  surface  of  the  rock. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  tlie  wind  west,  the  weather  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
southern  and  western  horizons  well  defined. 

The  latitude  was  determined — 

1. — By  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  moon  with  three  observers,  whose 
reading^:;  differed  from  each  oilier  less  than  half  a  minute.  The  meridian 
passage  occuired  at  twelve  miimtes  past  midnight ;  the  declination  of  the 
moon  was  1 7|^  south,  which,  the  night  being  remarkably  cloudless,  secured  a 
distant  horizon. 

U. — ^By  a  meridian  observation  of  the  sun,  with  four  sextants,  the  readings 
in  which  differed  in  the  extreme  but  one  miimte.  The  latitudes  given  by  the 
sun  and  moon  differ  from  each  other  but  one  mile.  The  longitude  was  deter- 
mined by  three  chronometers,  from  Mes8i*s.  Bond  and  Son,  which  were  taken 
on  boai*d  on  Monday,  and  returned  on  Thursday ;  and  were  proved  by  the 
final  comparisons  of  Thursday  to  have  run  correctly.  Twenty-live  observa- 
tions, taken  on  the  5th  and  6tli,  were  used  to  ascertain  this  element,  the 
mean  of  those  of  the  5  th  differing  from  that  of  the  6tli  only  by  a  second  of 
time.  Several  sets,  not  employed  in  obtaining  tlio  reported  result,  were  also 
taken  for  confinuation.  Not  being  absolutely  required,  they  were  worked 
put  with  less  care. 

The  latitude  of  the  rock,  by  the  meridian  observation 

of  the  sun,  is 42"  56'   N. 

The  longitude,  the  mean  of  both  days,  is 68**  51fW. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  rock,  recently  given  by  the  best  autho- 
rities, are  42°  44'  and  09"  3',  the  former  differing  12  miles,  and  tlie  latter  12 
miles  from  the  Coast  Survey  determination.  Fonnerly  tlie  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  this  spot  were  laid  down  as  43°  4'  and  69°  11',  the  fonner  8  and  the 
latter  20  miles  in  error  These  errors,  particularly  in  latitude,  give  addi- 
tional value  to  our  determination,  and  render  its  early  announcement  im- 
portant to  navigators.  The  least  water  on  tliis  rock  Ls  26  feet ;  a  less  depth 
has  been  reported  by  the  fishermen,  but  tliey  sound  with  their  fishing  lines, 
not  accurately  marked,  and  having  on  them  a  lead  of  3  J  pounds  only,  not 
heavy  enough  to  press  down  or  pass  through  the  tliick  kelp  that  covers  the 
rock.  The  extent  of  rock,  having  10  or  less  fathoms  on  it,  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by  E.  direction,  and  very  narrow.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water  at  a  short  distance,  particularly  on  tlie  south-cast  side, 
where  tlie  deptli  increases  suddenly  to  60  fathoms. 

It  is  my  wish  tliat  this   should  be  named  Ammcn's   Rock,  in  compli- 
ment to  tlie*officer  by  whose  exertions,  last  summcF,  tlie  means  were  afforded 
of  Jiscovorinf^  And  correctly  detei-mining  its  position  at  this  time."    • 
JZ     JKt'FEBY'S  J3JLNK— This  is  an  exteusive  dee\)-waUT  baidi,  of  30. 
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40,  50,  and  60  fathoms,  10  leagues  in  length  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  3  leagues 
in  hreadth ;  it  is  generally  represented  in  the  charts  as  commencing  close  to 
the  southward  of  Mount  Desert  Rock,  and  extending  to  about  the  longitude 
of  68*  45'  West.  Outside  of  the  bank  the  water  deepens  to  70  and  80 
fathoms,  and  between  it  and  the  shores  of  America  are  100,  70,  60,  and 
65  fathoms ;  on  or  about  it  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 

18.  ST.  GEORGE'S  BANK.— This  bank  was  regularly  surveyed  in 
1821,  by  the  United  States'  schooner  Science,  and  tlie  sloop  Orbit,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Isaac  Hall.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  report ; — 
"  There  are  properly  four  shoals  on  St.  George's  Bank ;  Uie  whole  of  them 
are  included  between  tlie  latitudes  of  41"  34'  N.  and  41*»  63'  30"  N.,  and 
longitudes  67"  18'  W.  and  07"  69'  W.  Between  them  are  from  16  to  35 
fathoms  of  water. 

**  The  lai'gest,  and  on  which  is  the  greatest  danger,  is  the  most  southerly 
and  westerly.  It  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  a  long  and  narrow  spit  run- 
ning out  from  the  S.E.  angle.  The  S.E.  point  is  in  latitude  41"  34'  N.,  and 
longitude  07°  40'  W.  The  west  point  is  in  41"  42'  N.,  and  longitude  67" 
69'  W.  The  N.E.  point  is  in  latitude  41"  48'  N.,  and  longitude  67"  47'  W. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  shoal,  although  somewhat  irregular,  runs  nearly 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.,  having  on  it  from  3  feet  to  9  fathoms,  at  common  low 
water ;  it  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  sand-spits,  very  narrow,  so  that 
the  width  of  a  nan*ow  vessel  will  make  several  fathoms  difference  in  the  depth 
of  water.  The  general  range  of  the  spits  is  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  As  there  are 
no  rocks,  they  are,  consequently,  liable  to  change,  in  some  measure,  their 
position  and  ranges.  On  their  eastern  edge,  even  in  calm  weather,  unless 
it  be  either  high  or  low  water,  the  tides  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  form 
considerable  breakers,  when  setting  to  the  westward.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  directly  on  the  edge  of  this  shoal,  there  are 
from  12  to  16  fathoms  of  water,  so  that  the  edge  forms  a  sort  of  dam,  stop- 
ping the  force  of  the  flood-tide,  and  over  which  the  ebb  falls  down. 

"  When  there  was  any  considerable  wind,  we  obseiTed  that  Uie  breakers 
were  higher  within  the;  edge  to  the  westward  than  on  the  edge ;  and  I  havo 
no  doubt  that  the  water  there  was  still  shoaler,  and  that  we  should  liave  seen  the 
sand  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  heavy  sea.  Tlie  breakers  were  such, 
unless  it  were  entirely  calm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  among  tliem  with 
boats  ;  nor  was  it  considered  safe  to  attempt  with  vessels.  For  besides  the 
dangers  of  striking  on  the  hard  sand-spits,  the  vessels  would  have  been  liable 
to  have  been  filled  by  the  breaker.  Even  on  the  eastern  edge,  and  at  nearly 
slack  water,  the  vessels  were,  at  times,  nearly  covered  with  them.  It  was,  . 
therefore,  not  thought  necessaiy  to  attempt  it,  as  the  object  of  the  siurey — 
to  ascertain  if  theru  was  danger  on  the  shoals,  and  tlie  situation  and  extent 
of  this  danger — could  be  accomplished  without  the  risk.  Had  not  the  sea 
been  very  smooth,  and  at  high  water,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  have 
got  on  where  we  found  only  3  feet,  when  reduced  to  low  water.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  was  to  the  eastward  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  place  would 
have  been  bare,  with  aiiv  continuance  of  an  off-shore  wind.  I  think  there 
ai'e  no  rocks  about  the  shoals.  We  had  one  cast  on  the  S.W.  side,  which  in- 
dicated rocky  bottom,  m  15  fathoms;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  some 
sharp  stone  that  the  lead  struck  upon. 

"  The  centre  of  the  northern  shoal  is  in  latitude  41"  53'  30"  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 07°  43'  W.     It  extends  east  and  west,  about  4  miles ;  the  shoalest  part, 
having  6  fathoms,  is  ver}'  naiTow,  and  composed  of  hard  sand ;  but  tX^Kt^  ;kx^ 
not  more  t  an  \il  fathoms  of  water  for  ^  n\\\es  lo  \)[v^  ?>ow>^^^st\  ^1"^^  's^^^r^^ 
latitude.     On  the  north  side,  at  two  c«\)\c%  \cu^V\i  ^Yom  ^vi  ^w^-*  '^^  '^^'^'' 
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dropped  into  33  fathoms.  The  breakers  on  this  shoal  are  very  heavy,  and 
when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  sea  to  endanger  a  vessel,  they  might  be 
seen  some  miles,  and  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  as  the  shoalest 
part  is  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  inside,  and  no  danger  near  it,  a  vessel 
might  avoid  it. 

"  To  the  eastwai-d  of  the  last-mentioned  shoal,  in  latitude  41®  51'  N.,  and 
longitude  67®  *26'  W.,  is  anotlier  small  shoal,  with  B  fathoms  water,  having, 
however,  considerable  breakers.  There  are  but  1 7  fathoms  for  3  miles  to  the 
northward  of  it ;  but  very  near  to  the  eastward  are  31  fathoms,  and  from  20 
to  30  fathoms  to  the  south  and  west. 

"  The  centre  of  the  east  shoal  is  in  latitude  41®  47'  N.,  and  longitude  07® 
19'  W.  It  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  tuid  has  7  fathoms 
water.  To  the  southward  there  are  but  17  fathoms  for  tAvo  miles ;  but  in 
other  directions  there  are  from  20  to  30  fathoms. 

"  The  above  shoals,  I  am  confident,  are  all  which  are  on  St.  George's 
Bank ;  their  positions  and  sizes  may  be  relied  on,  as  well  as  the  soinidings 
which  I  have  laid  down.  They  were  ascertained  by  a  vast  number  of  celes- 
tial obser\'ations,  taken  with  good  and  well-adjusted  instruments,  on  board 
the  two  vessels,  and  very  carefully  calculated.  The  rates  of  the  chronometers 
were  found  by  a  transit  instrument,  prenously  to  sailing  from  Boston,  and 
after  our  return,  and  all  om*  obsenations  re-calculated  for  the  small  variation 
that  appeared. 

"  At  anchor,  in  different  places,  and  on  different  days,  we  det(?rmined  the 
set  and  strength  of  the  tides,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  their  rise  and  fall. 
The  rise  of  them  is  from  1  to  H  fathom  They  set  romid  the  compass  every 
tide,  setting  S.E.  every  full  moon,  and  nmning  from  1  to  4  knots  per  hour, 
at  a 'mile's  distance  from  the  breakers.  The  mean  rate,  is  however,  materially 
varied  by  the  winds.  They  set  strongest  at  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.,  and  which 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  strength  of  the  flood  and  ebb.  From  these  causes  and 
variety  in  the  tides,  arises  a  principal  danger  in  approaching  the  shoals. 
When  under-way  about  the  shoals,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  we  found  ourselves 
drifted,  far  out  of  our  reckonings ;  and  to  ascertain  our  situations,  when 
both  vessels  were  under-wav,  we  took  continued  observations  for  tlie  lon;jji- 
tude  by  the  chronometers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  double  altitudes  i'ov  the 
latitudes  ;  which  latter  were  calculated  by  Brosius's  new  and  certain  method. 
By  allowing  for  the  set  of  tides,  as  ascertained  at  anchor,  the  obst^rvations 
and  reckonings  agreed  very  nearly,  so  that  the  latitudes  and  longitudi's  of 
every  place  may  be  considered  as  certain.  Should,  therefore,  iuiy  vessel  fall 
in  with  these  shoals,  a  knowledge  of  the  course  and  strength  of  the  tides  will 
prove  of  the  gi'eatest  importance ;  and  they  can,  by  the  preceding  facts,  be 
calculated  for  any  day  and  hour. 

In  proceeding  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  shoals,  at  5  lea'^ues  from  the  light, 
there  are  86  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  The  water  gradually  deepens  to  1*):^ 
fathoms,  and  then  decreases  towards  the  shoals.  In  latitude  41°  51'  N  ,  and 
longitude  68®  IT  W,  there  are  90  fathoms ;  in  latitude  41°  50',  and  lon^^^i- 
tude  (58®  3',  there  are  49  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  on  the  western  va\i^c  of 
the  bank;  the  water  then  shoalens  fast;  to  the  northward  of  the  shoal,  in 
latitude  41®  59'  N.,  and  longitude  67°  52'  W.,  on  the  south  side  of  the?  north 
channel,  there  are  60  fathoms,  soft  mud;  in  latitude  42®  12'  N.,  and  lon^^i- 
tude  67®  51'  W.,  tliere  are  102  fathoms;  in  latitude  42®  10'  X.,  and  longitude 
67®  18'  W.,  there  is  no  ground  at  175  fathoms.  ^To  the  eastward  we  di<l  not 
asceitain  the  ext^^nt  of  the  bank.  At  two  miles  southward  of  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  shoals,  there  are  from  20  to  26  fathoms,  which  soundings  continue  *^0 
jnJJes'to  the  southward  and  westward.   The  bottom  otv  tA\e  bank,  so  far  as  we 
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examined  it,  is  of  such  a  narrow  character,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  vessel  to 
ascertain  her  situation  by  it ;  we  often  found  a  great  variety  of  soundings  in 
a  very  short  distance,  such  as  sands  of  various  colours  and  differently  mixed, 
course  and  fine  gravel,  jiebbles  of  various  colours,  stones,  sponge,  and  shells. 

Notwithstanding  this  variety,  some  general  character  of  the  soundings  may 
be  useful.  The  mariner,  therefore,  will  find  to  the  westward  of  the  shoals, 
and  at  some  distance  from  them,  the  bottom-  to  be  coarse  sand  and  gravel  of 
all  colours  ;  to  the  N.W.,  a  mixture  of  white,  black,  and  yellow  sand ;  to  the 
north,  black  and  white  sand  ;  to  the  N.E.,  chiefly  gi'avel  and  pebbles ;  to  the 
east,  fine  white  and  yellow  sand;  and  in  latitude  41®  57'  N.,  and  longitude 
66"  40'  W.,  some  white  moss ;  to  the  S.E.,  fine  white  and  yellow  sand ;  and 
to  the  south,  generally  white  sand.  As  tlie  shoals  are  approached,  in  what- 
ever direction,  the  soundings  become  coarse,  and  are  frequently  mixed  with 
shells  of  different  kinds.  Near  tlie  shoal  much  of  the  bottom  is  pebbles ; 
and  to  the  east  of  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  shoal,  there  are  stones  the 
size  of  hens'  eggs,  with  moss  and  sponge  on  some  of  them. 

Near  the  S.E.  point  are  from  15  to  20  fathoms  ;  a  prevailing  character  of 
tlie  soimdings  is  green  shells,  chiefly  of  the  species  called  sea-eggs.  If  a 
vessel  be  far  enough  south  to  avoid  danger,  she  will  have  no  shells.  The 
reports  that  rocks  have  been  discovered  on  these  shoals  are  imdoubtedly  in- 
correct :  at  the  western  part  of  the  bank  we  saw,  in  strong  tide  rips,  large 
quantities  of  kelp  and  sea-weeds,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  the  appearance 
of  rocks,  but  on  sounding  we  found  good  water  and  a  regular  and  clear 
bottom. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  bottom,  that  the  holding-ground  is  not  good ;  but 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  survey,  by  having  a  long  scope  of  cable,  fre- 
quently rode  out  a  considemble  gale  of  wind,  for  2*2  hours,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  main  shoal,  and  also  to  the  wmdward  of  it ;  the  sea  breaking  very  high 
at  the  time,  we  being  in  10  fathoms  water.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
tliat,  at  one  cast  of  tht*  lead,  on  examining  the  arming,  I  found  one-third 
black  sand,  one-third  white  sand,  and  one-third  gi-een  shells,  in  as  distinct 
dimensions  as  they  could  be  drawn." 

This  bank  was  again  siuneyed  in  1837,  by  Com.  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.S.  Navv,  and  from  his  report  it  would  appear  that  the  two  shoalest  spots 
are  in  ^^"4^  40'  13"  N.,  long.  67°  44'  10"  W.,  and  lat.  iV  40'  33"  N.,  long. 
67°  44'  30"  W.,  and  that  these  consist  of  knolls  of  hard  sand,  having  on  diem 
at  low  water  only  2  J  fathoms,  or  15  feet.  Mr.  Wilkes  says,  in  his  report, 
that  *•  tlie  whole  of  the  shoal  is  composed  of  hard  sand-spits — ^fine  sand  on 
tlie  shoalest  places,  and  coarser  as  the  water  deepens,  imtU  it  becomes  large 
pebbles  without  sand. 

"The  rise  and  fall  of  tides  is  7  feet,  extremely  regular,  the  first  part  of  tlie 
flood  setting  N.N.W.,  the  latter  part  N.  by  E.,  and  tlie  ebb  S.S.E.  and  S.  by 
W.  The  flood  runs  4^  hours,  ebb  5^  hours;  greatest  velocity  2  6-10th8  of 
a  mile,  from  half  an  hour  to  2  hours  in  changing,  going  round  with  the  sun 
or  from  north  by  way  of  east.  The  wind  has  but  little  effect  on  the  velocity. 
High  water,  full  and  change,  at  lOh.  30m.  Vai'iation  of  tlie  compass  8* 
15'  W. 

From  this  sur\'ey  it  Would  appear  that  the  shoal  is  about  14  miles  long 
and  li  to  2  miles  broad,  the  soundings  being  generally  from  6  to  8'and  10 
fathoms.     As  noticed  above,  the  sea  sometimes  breaks  heavily  on  it. 

The  Little  George's  Bank,  having  only  5  fathoms,  and  which  breaks  in 
hea\7  weather,  is  in  lat.  41®  11'  N.,  and  about  longitude  68"  W.,  being  about 
S.W.  by  S.  from  the  great  shoal  of  George's  BvmaW,    TVv^  ^^\<era\fe\!^\s«s^ 
given  it  the  above  name. 
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A  bank,  named  upon  tho  chart  '*  Clarlc's  Bank,''  has  been  discovered  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  George's  Slioal,  and  10  to  20  fathoms  water  have 
been  found  upon  it;  this  is  said  to  be  in  latitude  41^  34'  N.,  longitude 
69**  15'  W. 

In  coming  from  the  southward  for  George's  Bank,  you  will  get  soundings 
in  latitude  40**  4'  N.;  if  on  the  S.S.W.  part  of  the  bank.  Should  you  not 
get  soundings  in  latitude  40°  30'  N.,  you  may  be  certain  Jliu  are  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  shoal,  when  you  must  direct  your  com'se  accordingly  to  clear  it ; 
when  your  fii-st  soundings  will  be  in  75  to  CO  fathoms.  When  steering  to 
tlie  northward,  you  will  shoal  your  water  gradually  to  20  fathoms,  when  you 
will  be  in  latitude  41®  20'  N.,  which  depth  of  water  you  will  have  10  or  12 
leagues  distant,  either  eastward  or  westward. 

19.  BRETON'S  ROCK.— This  shoal  was  seen  by  Breton,  a  pilot,  of 
Rochelle;  and  again  was  seen  in  1816,  by  the  ship  Tiger,  on  her  passage 
from  Barbadoes  to  Liverpool  It  is  thus  described  by  a  passenger : — "  On 
tJie  14th  of  March,  at  10  a.m.,  a  smart  breeze  from  S.W.,  with  studding-sails 
set,  going  71  knots  an  hour,  steering  E.  by  N.,  trm^  in  lat.  39°  40'  N.,  and 
long.  41°  40'  W.,  we  passed  over  a  very  agitated  rumbling  sea.  Under  our 
starboard  bow,  in  appearance  about  a  ch'cle  of  a  mile,  was  a  small  field  of 
dark  brown  rock-weed,  apparently  a  confirmed  fixture ;  entangled  with  the 
weed  were  two  pieces  of  spar,  seemingly  very  much  decayed.  I  am  positive 
that  this  is  a  danger  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  all  ships  coming 
to  Europe  from  the  West  Indies  and  America,  as  it  lies  directly  in  the  track." 

20.  HILTON  ROCKS. — The  following  was  communicated  to  the  NaiUi- 
cal  Magazhiej  1845,  by  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Liverpool: — 

"Barque  Secret,  from  Valparaiso  to  Liverpool,  12th  May,  1845. — ^\\liile 
observing  a  meridian  altitude  breakers  were  reported ;  tliey  were  of  no  great 
extent,  but  Mr.  H.  plainly  saw  some  objects  in  the  hollows  of  the  waves, 
which  he  felt  certain  were  heads  of  rocks.  The  swell  was  very  heavy,  and 
ho  thinks  in  smooth  water  they  would  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  breakers  were  about  H  or  2  miles  S,W.  (by  compass)  from 
the  vessel,  and  at  tho  time  she  was  running  7  J  or  8  knots,  with  steering  sails 
set,  so  there  was  not  much  time  for  very  particular  remarks. 

"  The  latitude  stated  39°  18'  N.,  and  long.  35°  50'  W.,  was  from  meridian 
observations,  and  the  longitude  from  the  mean  of  these  obser>'ations,  viz. : 
their  own  chronometers,  the  chronometer  of  a  ship  in  company,  and  a  lunar 
taken  by  Mr  H.  himself,  the  same  afternoon." 

21.  HUME'S  REEF.— This  danger  was  first  made  known  by  Mr  Alex- 
ander Mimn,  of  the  brig  Joseph  Hume,  on  a  voyage  from  Mobile  to  Liver- 
pool, the  purport  of  whose  commmiication  is  as  follows  : — On  the  2*2nd  of 
August,  1827,  they  discovered  a  sand-bank  in  latitude  39°  N.,  and  longitude 
64°  20'  W. ;  they  passed  close-to,  saw  the  white  sand  above  the  water,  and 
sounding  where  the  vessel  then  was,  found  20  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  a  quai-- 
ter  of  a  mile  ofiF.  The  mate  requested  permission  of  the  master  to  go  for  a 
few  buckets  of  sand,  but  he  would  not  grant  it.  The  bank  was  observed 
from  the  mast-head  to  be  of  a  horse-shoe  form ;  the  opening  facing  the  S.W., 
and  appeared  in  length  to  be  not  more  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Mr  Munn  farther  stated,  that  they  were  obliged  to  bear  up  and  sail  to  the 
westward  of  it,  in  deep  water,  and  supposed  it  to  be  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  The  longitude  here  given  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  al- 
together correct,  as  it  was  not  determined  by  chronometer  or  lumir  observa- 
tion, but  was  calculated  back  from  the  day  on  \vhich  they  sounded  on  the 

eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland. 
^V.     FBONK  BOCKS.— The  following  baa  beeu  communicated  to  the 
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Nautical  Magazine,  by  Captain  Foxhens,  of  the  Dutch  ship  Rhoon  and  Pen- 
drecht : — 

"  Captain  a  Pronk,  of  the  Dutch  barque  De  Hoop,  reports  that  on  his  pas- 
sage from  Batavia  to  Rotterdam,  in  l^e  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the 
Azores,  April  6th,  18-14,  in  the  afternoon,  sailing  with  a  strong  breeze  and 
fine  weather,  being  on  the  quarter-deck  with  his  officers,  they  were  much 
alarmed  by  some  df  his  people  in  the  foretop,  calling  out  that  they  saw  a 
large  rock  close  by  on  the  lee-bow.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  down,  and  the  vessel  luffed  up  three  or  four  points,  to  avoid 
the  danger ;  with  astonishment  they  &aw  several  rocks  plainly  visible  from 
deck  to  every  man  on  board.  They  passed  them  within  a  cable  s  length,  and 
Captain  Pronk  says,  that  it  was  an  extensive  group  of  rocks,  with  several 
points  above  water,  some  of  them  more  than  16  feet  in  height,  against  which 
the  sea  broke  furiously.  The  captain  places  this  danger  in  lat.  38^  82'  N., 
and  long.  33**  16'  W.  by  very  good  observations  and  chronometer;  the  next 
day  they  saw  the  Western  Islands,  and  foimd  the  longitude  by  chronometer 
very  exact." 

This  may  probably  owe  its  existence  to  recent  volcanic  action ;  that  it 
has  existence  we  have  no  doubt,  as  dangers  have  before  been  reported  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

23.  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  SHOAL.— Extract  of  a  Letteb  from 
Lieut.  Scott,  commanding  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Packet: — "On  the 
24th  of  April,  1828,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  came  on  deck,  and  immediately 
observed  itie  water  round  the  ship  very  green,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
being  in  soundings ;  and,  on  looking  before  the  starboard  beam,  saw  under 
water,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  cables,  what  evidently  appeared,  to  the 
master  and  myself,  to  be  a  white  sand-bank  or  rock,  which  the  water  did  not  then 
break  on,  but  it  appeared  so  Very  plain,  that  there  could  not  be  much  water 
on  it  In  extent  it  was  about  one,  or  one  and  a  half  cable,  E.  by  N.,  and  W. 
by  S.  (true  beaiings),  and  about  half  a  cable  in  breadth.  Immediately  on 
obsen'ing  the  shod,  I  ordered  the  lead  and  line  up,  but,  ere  it  was  ready,  the 
colour  of  the  water  had  changed  to  a  deep  sea-blue,  when  it  was  evidently  no 
use  to  sound :  at  that  time  we  were  about  a  mile  from  the  white  spot;  we  had  at 
the  time  a  good  breeze,  but  very  little  swell  of  tlie  sea  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
I  obtained  two  sets  of  lunar  distances  the  day  before ;  and  at  noon,  on  the 
23rd,  had  taken  myself,  with  a  sextant,  the  meridian  altitude  very  particularly, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  time  correctly  for  lunar  distances,  on  the  opposite  side 
to  those  taken  on  the  23rd ;  and  which  I  did  obtain,  and  made  the  latitude 
of  the  shoal  38**  16'  N.,  and  by  the  mean  of  the  lunars,  which  differed  very 
little,  in  longitude  39**  48'  49"  W.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  my  chronometer,  I 
was  not  enabled  to  bring  forward  the  longitude  by  it,  but  every  care  and  at- 
tention in  my  power  has  been  taken  to  give  its  correct  situation." — Nautical 
Magazine,  ISS)1,  page  12. 

24.  KOCKS  NEAR  THE  AZOBES,— Copied  from  the  Nautfcal  Maga-* 
xine  for  1840,  page  881.     "J.  Manvel  Marriano   Ferreira,  pilot,  while  navi- 
gating from  Paraiba  to  Lisbon,  an  board  the  Brazilian  brig  Constante,  as 
master  and  chief  pilot  thereof,  and  being  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  near 
the  parallel,  and  not  verj^  distant  from  the  meridian  of  some  sunken  rocks, 
marked  in  the  chart  as  doubtful, — at  10  a.m.,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1840, 
sailing  in  a  northerly  direction,  with  light  winds  from   Uie  E.S.E.,   saw 
breakers  to  windward,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles.     Shortly  after,  it 
fell  calm,  and  my  vessel  remained  in  the  same  position  for  six  houi*s^  and  >2c^ 
sight  of  the  said  breakers,  so  that  I  got  the  boats  ov3A.,\ic^  Vfce^\\Kt:\NR»^««^=i 
and  tow  her  out  of  danger.    At  noon,  ilbe'mg  Vh.e\i\\\^v5^\fe't  ^^viaaX^^JsaRft-. 
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the  surf  had  nearly  disappeared ;  at  2  p.m..  it  again  became  perceptible ;  and 
at  6  p.m.,  a  group  of  rocks  was  clearly  visible  above  the  water.  By  the  lati- 
tude I  had  obser\'ed  at  noon,  and  the  longitude  given  by  a  good  chronometer, 
and  the  rocks  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  me,  I  compute  their 
situation  to  be  in  north  latitude  37**  56'  20",  and  west  longitude  33°  4'  8", 
from  Greenwich.  As  the  wind  freshened,  at  6  p.m.  I  made  sail  again,  and 
having  arrived  in  three  days  in  sight  of  Uie  island  of  Flores,  I  found  tliat  my 
chronometer  was  perfectly  correct.  The  wind  being  east,  I  tacked  to  the 
south wai'd  ;  and,  on  the  31st  of  August,  I  passed  near  anotlier  sunken  rock, 
which  is  marked  in  the  chart  as  ha\ing  been  seen  by  Capt.  Robson,  to  the 
westward  of  Fayal.  At  8  a.m.,  I  saw  some  rocks  above  water,  over  wliich  the 
sea  broke,  and  which  I  passed  to  leewai'd,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
miles.  By  observation,  and  the  chronometer,  I  calculate  this  second  danger 
to  be  situated  in  north  latitude  38°  26'  44",  and  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich 30°  25'  10",  all  which  I  certify  without  any  doubt. — Lisbon,  Qtk  October, 
1840." 

The  following  bank  is  reported  to  exist  near  the  Azores : — 

A  bank  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  to  the  northward  of  the  Azores,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1850,  by  Captain  Henderson  of  the  Chaucer,  belonging 
to  Glasgow,  who  reported  that  "  at  noon,  in  lat.  42°  41'  N.,  long.  28°  45'  30" 
W.,  tlie  sea  being  much  agitated  and  tlie  water  discoloured,  at  2  o'clock  p.m., 
tried  the  soundings,  and  got  bottom  at  48  fathoms.  The  ship  havmg  gone  8 
miles  N.  by  W.,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  sounded,  and  found  gi-ound  at  50  fathoms, 
hard  rocky  bottom,  in,  by  sights  taken,  lat.  43°  49'  N.,  long.  29°  4'  15"  W. 
This  rocky  bank  must  extend  from  tlie  southward,  as  the  water  was  observed 
to  be  discolom*ed  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  appeared  as  if  a  cuiTent  was  setting 
over  it." 

In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  Nautical  Magazine,  Captain  Hender- 
son stated,  that  "  the  soundings  I  reported  were  accurately  tjiken  may  be  re- 
lied on,  as  I  have  had  much  practice,  and  as  to  their  positions  I  can  only  say 
that  they  were  as  carefully  found  as  my  means  could  afford. 

Duiing  my  passage  from  Fort  Louis  to  St.  Helena,  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  finding  ^e  longitude  by  lunar  observation,  and  foimd  fair  agree- 
ment between  the  results  and  the  longitude  per  clu-onometer,  and  both  at  St. 
Helena  and  at  Ascension,  found  that  the  chronometer  had  kept  to  the  rate. 
On  the  23rd  October,  I  made  Fayal,  when,  havmg  good  observations,  I  found 
the  rate  unaltered. 

On  the  28th  October,  at  noon,  we  were  in  lat  42°  41'  N.,  and  long.  28°  45' 
W.,  steering  N.W.  by  W.  (true),  with  light  variable  winds  from  the  eastward 
and  fine  clear  weather.  Having  previously  observed  that  tlie  water  had 
changed  colour  about  10  a.m.,  and  since  that  there  was  a  sensible  ripple,  at  2 
p.m.  I  sounded,  and  found  hard  bottom  at  48  fathoms :  the  distance  run  since 
noon  about  6  miles. 

At  4  jf.m.,  having  steered  same  course  in  lat.  42°  49'  N.  and  long.  29°  4' 
sounded,  and  found  50  fathoms ;  and,  at  6  p.m.,  having  steered  same  course 
and  run  about  6  miles  found  70  fathoms,  rocky  bottom. 

From  observing  the  change  of  colour  and  ripple  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  10,  a  m.,  and  having  sailed  from  that  time  up  to  6  p.m.,  nearly  north-west, 
tlie  bank  may  i)robably  extend  considerably  to  the  south-east  of  tlie  posi- 
tion   where  I  took  my  first  sounding  at  2  p.m." 

25.     TULLOCK  ROCKS.— Captain  Henderson,  of  the  Fortescue,  from 

Mauritius  to  London,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  these  rocks  ; — *'  On 

the  lyth  of  April,  1829,  being  in   the  exact  pai'allel  of  the  Tulloch  Rocks, 

t/ien  j'n  sight  of  the  islands  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  the  wind  fair  and 
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weather  clear,  I  shaped  a  direct  course  for  them,  in  order  to  convince  myself 
of  their  existence.  At  noon,  observed  the  latitude  by  meridian  altitude 
87*^  27'  N.,  at  the  same  time,  the  man  who  wan  placed  at  the  fore-topmast 
head,  looking  out,  gave  notice  on  seeing  breakers  ahead.  I  stood  on  till  I 
saw  them  myself,  when  I  observed  breakers  in  one  bearing  from  the  ship 
W.S.W.,  the  former  about  4  leagues,  the  latter  nearly  2  miles :  there  ap- 
peared to  be  several  heads  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  wind  being 
westerly,  and  heavy  ground  swell  (having  a  fair  wind),  was  the  only  cause  of 
my  not  sounding.  The  mean  longitude  that  day,  by  moon  and  star  Antares, 
and  a  well  regulated  chronometer,  proved  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  was 
24**  3'  W.,  amplitude,  p.m.,  24®  10'  W.,  heavy  swell,  and  the  compass  very  un- 
steady." 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1832,  page  170,  is  the  following : — "  We  have 
before  us  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  Captain  Henderson,  commanding  the  ship 
Fortescue,  who  states,  that  he  saw  tlie  Tulloch  Bocks  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1829,  in  about  the  same  position  as  before  reported,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
did  not  try  for  soundings.  On  the  application  of  the  Trinity-house,  H.M.S. 
Ariadne,  commanded  by  Captain  F.  Many  at,  was  sent  in  search  of  these  rooks, 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year ;  but,  after  taking  her  departure  from  the 
Formigas,  and  steering  a  course  which  would  have  carried  her  upon  them, 
had  they  existed  in  their  reported  situation,  nothing  was  seen  of  them. 
The  boats  of  the  Ariadne  were  also  sent  in  search  of  them,  in  charge  of  the 
proper  officers,  and  although  the  weather  was  fine,  and  every  thing  favour- 
able to  their  discovery,  they  could  not  be  found.  We  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  let  the  Tulloch  Eocks  remain  on  the  list  of  reported  vigias ;  and 
the  recent  loss  of  the  Zillah  in  that  neighbourhood,  stated  in  our  Miscellany, 
is  a  sufficient  caution  to  navigators  to  beware  of  imdiscovered  dangers  near 
the  Formigas." 

The  TuUoch  Reef  has  probably  submerged,  as  Capt.  Wilkes,  who  was  sent 
out  by  the  United  States'  Government,  in  1838,  to  explore  hidden  dangers 
in  the  Atlantic,  searched  for  it  without  success.  He  says : — **  On  the  night 
of  the  13th  September,  we  laid  by,  just  after  passing  the  north  end  of  St. 
Michaels,  in  order  to  examine  the  position  of  the  Tulloch  Reef  by  daylight. 
We  passed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its  reported  position,  but  saw  nothing 
of  it,  although  the  sea  was  running  sufficiently  high  to  have  made  a  heavy 
break  on  it,  if  it  did  exist." 

To  this  we  may  %dd  the  following  by  Captain  Vidal,  who  says : — 

*'  So  soon  as  the  survey  of  the  Formigas  and  the  whole  bank  on  which 
they  stand  had  been  completed,  our  attention  was  directed  to  this  reported 
danger. 

Captain  Tulloch  of  the  Equator,  and  Mr  Ferguson  of  the  Ayrshire,  both 
state  the  reef  to  bear  E.N.E.  by  compass  from  the  Formigas,  and  9  to  10 
miles  distant.  Captain  Henderson  of  the  Fortescue,  says  the  greater  For- 
miga  and  the  reef  were  in  one  bearing,  W.S.W.,  by  compass,  l3ie  former  4 
leagues,  the  latter  2  miles.  The  shoal  10  miles,  E.N.E.,  by  compass,  from 
the  Formigas.  The  search  was,  therefore,  commenced  on  that  line  of  bear- 
ing, and  starting  from  the  Formigas,  was  carried  out  under  steam  14^  miles, 
until  they  were  lost  sight  of  The  vessel,  on  an  average,  was  stopped  at 
every  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  soundings  tried  for  with  200  fathoms  of  line. 
There  were  look-outs  at  the  mast-heads  and  on  the  paddle-boxes,  the  former 
about  00,  the  latter  27  feet  above  the  sea.  She  then  returned  to  the  Formi- 
gas, traversing  across  the  line  of  bearing  previously  carried  out,  making  trials, 
for  soundings  as  before,  but  no  soundings  were  obt;ftAXi»^>  XLOt  ^^&  Siciss^^i,  vss^ 
indication  of  shoal  water. 
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On  the  dOth  of  August  the  assigned  position  of  the  danger  was  again 
passed  over,  with  look-outs  as  before,  but  without  using  the  lead.  On  the 
5i5th,  the  space  was  for  the  third  time  traversed,  on  lines  not  previously  de- 
scribed by  the  vessel,  and  extended  to  the  distance  of  '21  miles  to  the  E.N.E. 
of  the  Formigas,  the  lead  kept  going  at  intervals  to  the  depth  of  320 
fathoms. 

Finally  on  the  29th  of  August  another  traverse  was  made  across  the  E.N.E. 
bearing  to  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  Formigas,  cutting  in  between  the 
previous  tracks  and  trying  for  soundings,  but  limiting  the  I'nes  to  200 
fathoms.  There  was  not  throughout  this  search  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
shoal. 

We  must  express  our  opinion  ui>on  this  reputed  danger,  as  formerly  upon 
the  apparently  well  authenticated  statements  relative  to  the  Aitkin's  Rock. 
It  looks  very  like  a  whale,  but  seeing  the  gi*eat  difficulty  there  is  in  discover- 
ing small  rocks  beneath  the  smface  of  the  ocean,  we  by  no  means  presume 
to  assert  that  TuUoch's  Reef  does  not  exist,  but  we  entertain  a  very  decided 
opinion  that  it  will  not  be  found  in  the  position  which  has  been  assigned 
to  it." 

26.  DCEDALUS  ROCK. — The  existence  of  this  rock  was  confirmed  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1839,  by  Mr.  John  Aves,  commander  of  the  Tantivy,  of 
Plymouth.  At  9h.  30m.  p.m.,  this  vessel,  on  her  voyage  from  Zante,  passed 
close  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  it  was  not  seen  till  close  aboard,  and  not  avoided 
witbout  difficulty.  There  was  a  swell  from  the  N.W.  breaking  over  it,  and 
a  sheet  of  foam,  about  20  to  25  fathoms  in  circumference.  The  Tantivy 
stood  in  N.N.E.  on  the  starboard  tack,  till  7  next  morning,  then  tacked  to 
the  southward,  passing  the  cape  at  a  distance  of  about  2  miles.  The  rock 
was  thus  estimated  to  lie  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  its  position  as 
shown  by  the  chart,  and  to  bear  about  S.S.W.  true  37  or  40  miles  from  the 
cape. 

27.  ORION  ROCK. — "  We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  Liverpool.  The  master  of  the  Orion,  belonging  to  our  port,  Luytjas, 
from  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  arrived  in  the  Weser,  has  furnished  the  following 
particulars  of  a  rock  fallen  in  with  : — On  my  voyage  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba 
from  Bremen,  we  perceived.  May  5th,  lat.  34**  si'N.,  long.  72**  28'  W.,  a  rock 
about  2  feet  above  water.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  water  cask  of  two  or 
three  hogsheads.  We  were  at  a  distance  of  only  20  feet  from  the  rock,  when 
we  fortunately  in  time  discovered  it.  On  none  of  my  sea  charts  (and  I  had 
several  of  the  most  recent  on  board),  was  this  rock  to  be  found.  Bremen, 
July  17th,  1845."- — Nautical  Magazine,  1845. 

28.  THE  EIGHT  STONES.— Extract  from  the  Nautical  Ma/jazine  for 
1837,  page  456.  According  to  M.  D.  Apres,  these  rocks  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Vobonne,  of  London,  in  1732  ;  and  by  a  vessel  of  Bordeaux,  going 
to  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Vobonne  counted  eight  rocks  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  placed  the  southernmost  of  them  in  34**  30',  and 
the  northernmost  in  34°  45'  N.  latitude ;  he  gives  them  3  lagues  in  extent 
from  east  to  west,  adds,  that  the  southernmost  rock  is  40  leagues  N.,  5°  E., 
true,  from  the  east  end  of  Madeira.  M.  Fleurien,  having  considered  that  Cap- 
tain Vobonne  must  haver  ascertained  the  latitude  of  this  danger,  either  by  an 
actual  observation  when  in  sight  of  it,  or  else  by  dead-reckoning,  calculating 
his  distance  run  from  it  to  tlie  east  point  of  Madeira,  concludes,  that  in  tlie 
latter  case,  if  the  east  point  of  Madeira  were  not  laid  down  upon  the  charts, 
tlim,  existing  as  it  is  now,  the  position  ascribed  to  this  danger  by  Captain 
Vobonne,  must  partake  of  the  error.     Now,  the  English  and  Dutch  charts,  of 

tJjat  time,  lajr  down  the  east  end  of  Madeira  in  S2**  30'  N.  lat.  only;  and  in 
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an  old  English  chart  this  danger  is  laid  down  agreeably  to  Captain  Vobonne's 
description,  and  on  that  chart  tlie  east  end  of  Madeira  is  placed  in  SH"  30'. 
In  our  chart,  the  reef  appears  extending  from  34**  40'  N.  to  34*  50'  N.,  in 
longitude  10°  35'  W.  If,  however,  Captain  Vobonne  determined  its  latitude 
by  obsen-atiou,  then  its  position,  as  given  by  him,  will  be  correct.  We  have 
adopted  the  idea,  that  Captain  Vobonne  ascertained  its  position  by  dead- 
reckoning,  and  have  therefore  placed  on  the  chart,  according  to  the  corrected 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  of  com*se  rather  more  to  the  northward  than  Cap- 
tain Vobonne,  although  nearer  to  Madeira  than  he  stated  it  to  be. 

Messrs.  Verdun,  Borda,  and  Pingre,  observe,  how  surprising  it  is  that  a 
danger  ot  such  lai'ge  extent  should  not  have  been  discovered  before  the  year 
173^,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been  often  seen  since,  so  much  frequented 
as  these  latitudes  are.  It  is,  however,  inserted  on  the  chart,  without  pretend- 
iug  to  vouch  for  its  existence.  In  18*^0,  it  was  vaguely  reported  at  Madeira, 
that  the  Eight  Stones  had  been  lately  seen." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Eight  Stones,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
vague  report  alluded  to,  of  the  shoal  having  been  seen  in  18*20,  may  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  following  circumstance,  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the  re- 
marks of  Lieut.  W.  P.  Croke,  commanding  the  Emulous  Packet,  in  18'28  : — 

**The  boatswain's  mate,  of  H-M-P.-^mulous,  imder  my  command,  William 
Ward,  who  is  a  steady  good  man,  and  worthy  of  credit,  states  that  when 
serving  in  the  merchant-ship  Nautilus,  of  London,  commanded  by  a  Mr 
George  Hall,  a  Lieutenant,  R.N.,  they  fell  in  with  a  shoal,  as  he  thinks, 
about  30  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  Porto  Santo  ;  that  a  boat  was  lowered,  and 
he,  the  said  William  Ward,  went  with  Mr  Hall,  and  plainly  perceived  break- 
ers, weeds,  and  the  rocks  ;  that  the  weather  was  fine,  and  that  he  heard  his 
commander  and  the  mate  say,  that  *  these  rocks  must  be  the  Eight  Stones.* 
W.  Ward  does  not  know  the  latitude  or  longitude,  but  says  that  both  were 
well  known  to  Mr  Hall,  and  that  chionometers  and  lunar  observations  were 
constantly  used." 

Lieut.  Croke  also  adds,  *'  I  beg  further  to  state,  that  during  the  last  voyage, 
on  the  -^Bth  January,  18-28,  I  passed  over  the  spot  where  the  Eight  Stones 
are  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  consequently  they  do  not  exist 
there.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  I  had  three  good  chronometers,  which,  on 
making  Porto  Santo,  the  next  day,  perfectly  agreed. 

The  remarks  of  Captain  Beechy,  relative  to  tlie  Eight  Stones,  published  in 
his  account  of  the  Blossom's  voyage  to  Bhering  Strait,  and  we  may  add  those 
of  otlier  otiicers  generally,  are  so  much  to  tlie  effect  that  the  rocks  have  no 
existence,  that  we  may  save  the  reader  a  repetition  of  then}. 

29.  xVSHTON  KOCK— Captain  Guy,  of  the  ship  William  Ashton,  dis- 
covered tliis  danger,  on  the  22nd  May,  1824.  "About  12  o'clock,  the  man 
at  the  wheel  saw  something  on  the  starboard  bow,  distant  about  1  mile,  which 
shortly  proved  to  be  a  rock,  having  hauled  the  ship  towards  it,  and  passed  to 
the  westward  of  it,  about  two  cables'  length.  It  w^as  about  8  feet  above  water, 
and  its  base  appeared  about  100  yards  in  circumference,  on  which  the  sea 
broke.  By  a  good  obsenation,  tlie  latitude  was  33°  48'  50**  N.,  longitde,  in- 
ferred from  lunars  the  day  before,  71°  41'  20"  W. 

30.  DYET  HOCKS.—*'  On  my  passage  from  St.  Kitt's  to  London,  and 
when  off  Bermuda,  May  17th,  8h.'  a.m.,  we  passed  within  30  or  40  feet  of  two 
sunken  rocks,  having  0  or  8  feet  over  them,  it  being  very  smooth  at  the  time, 
in  lat.  32°  40'  N.,  at  noon.  long.  59  W.,  by  a  good  chronometer,  and  by  several 
lunar  obsenations  previously.  I  strongly  suspect  they  are  the  rocks  mackss^L 
as  doubtful  in  lat,  32°  30'  N.,long.  59  W.''— IlobeitI^^^\K»\sw^\«tvi\SiccONi.^^ 
Catherine  Greeme. 
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81.  BOCKS  EASTWABD  OF  BEBMUDAS.— Some  rocks  have  been 
laid  down  on  old  charts  of  the  Atlantic,  at  about  100  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Bermudas,  but  there  existence  is  very  questionable,  though  subsequently 
represented  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain  Bell,  of  the  Francis  Freeling 
Packet,  who  placed  them  in  lat  33**  45'  N.,  and  long.  55**  25'  W.,  yet  Captain 
Hurd,  who  surveyed  the  Bermudas,  did  not  believe  any  danger  to  exist  in  the 
position  assigned,  but  supposed  that  the  person,  upon  whose  authority  they 
appeared  on  the  chart,  had  advanced,  by  error,  too  near  the  reefs  to  the  east- 
ward, or  north-eastward,  of  the  Bermudas,  and  so  mistook  them  for  rocks  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  land. 

82.  JOSYNA  BOCKS.— The  Penningham,  Captain  Purchase,  from  Lsr 
guna,  at  Liverpool,  reports,  on  the  19th  of  February,  on  the  passage  out  to 
yerraCruz,at  llh.  dOm.a.m.,  havingpassed  within  20  feet  of  a  rock  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Josyna  Bock,  but  not  in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude 
as  laid  down  in  the  chart,  but  by  his  latitude  by  observations,  30**  13'  N.» 
longitude  by  chronometer  28**  18'  W.  This  rock  was  shaped  like  a  sugar- 
loaf. 

A  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same,  was  seen  on  the  1  st  of  January, 
1848,  by  Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  of  the  brig  Jewess,  of  Liverpool,  who  reported 
that  in  lat.  32°  N.,  determined  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sim,  and  long. 
24**  28'  30"  W.  by  chronometer,  which,  on  arrival  at  Madeira,  tliey  foimd  to 
be  correct,  they  saw,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  something  which 
appeared  to  be  a  fish  sporting  in  the  water,  but  which,  on  taking  the  glass, 
appeared  to  be  a  flat  rock,  awash  with  the  suface  of  the  water.  In  conse- 
quence of  being  on  short  allowance  of  water,  he  was  prevented  putting  out  a 
boat  for  examination. 

83.  HABCOUBT  BOCK.— North  of  Bahamas.— Copied  from  the  Kauti- 
cal  Magazine  for  March,  1834.  page  129. — The  following  statement  of  this 
reported  danger  is  made  by  Captain  C.  Huntley,  of  the  ship  Governor  Har- 
court.  As  we  do  not  find  that  soundings  were  obtained  near  it,  nor  even  tried 
for,  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  in  laying  the  account  of  it  before  om* 
readers,  to  place  it  on  the  list  of  doubtful  dangers. 

"I  sailed  from  Belize,  on  the  17th  of  November  (1833),  and  on  the  30th 
November,  about  8h.  40m.  a.m.,  saw  something  on  the  lee-bow,  and  at  about 

0  came  abreast  of  it.  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers  aad  passengers,  saw  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  a  coral  rock.  We  were  about  60  yards  to  the  soutliward 
of  it,  I  immediately  hove  the  ship  to,  and  lowered  down  the  quarter-boat. 
Unfortunately  the  boat  swamped,  and  with  some  difficulty,  I  got  the  chief 
mate  and  boot's  crew  on  board  again.  I  got  some  very  good  sights  for  an 
excellent  chronometer,  and  by  a  very  good  observation  at  noon,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  ship's  run,  I  find  that  this  rock  lies  in  lat.  30''  49'  15"  N.,  and 
long.  78**  27'  30"  W.  fi^m  Greenwich.  It  was  about  8  feet  above  the  water, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  sea  it  branched  out  to  the  N.N.W.,  about  30  feet  dis- 
tance." 

84.  CLEVELAND  BOCK.— This  reef  may  be  considered  as  not  exist- 
ing, Lieut,  Artlett  having  sought  for  it  without  success  He  says,  "  Four 
days  were  employed  in  searching  for  it  by  both  vessels  without  success,  and 

1  can  state  with  confidence  that  it  does  not  exist,  in  the  position  hitherto 
assigned  to  it'* 

35.     GANDABIA  BEEF. — ^Extracts  from  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  May 
28th,  1842. — *'  The  pilot  and  second  captain  of  the  Spanish  merchant  ship 
Dolores  Ugarte  (matriculated  at  Havana),  from  Guayaquil,  made  the  follow- 
ing declaration  on  oath,  at  the  residence  of  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Coruuna. 
Tlia^  on  Monday,  the  iStl^  of  April  (1842),  107  days  from  Guayaquil,  they 
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saw  from  the  deck  of  that  vessel,  a  group  of  rocks,  ahout  a  cable's  length 
in  extent,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  large  one,  high  and  insulated,  on 
which  the  sea  broke  violently.  The  latitude  at  the  time  they  were  seen  was 
26**  29'  55**  N.,  and  longitude  SI**  0'  80"  W.  The  latitude  observed  at  noon 
was  25*'  40'  45"  N.,  and  longitude  also,  31**  12'  2",  W.  from  Cadiz,  at  the 
prudent  distance,  which  the  vessel  was  from  the  rocks  at  the  time,  being  that 
of  4  miles. 

From  the  Gageta  de  Madrid,  of  1st  of  Auoust,  1842. — In  the  OaulU 
of  the  28th  of  May  last,  notice  was  given  from  this  office  of  a  new  vigia, 
named  the  Gandaria  Rocks,  being  placed  on  the  chart,  and  to  which  was  as- 
signed an  uncertain  position  for  want  of  a  more  certain  information.  Having 
since  received  more  exact  accounts,  this  office,  in  compliance  with  its  promise, 
proceeds  to  inform  seamen,  that  the  said  may  be  considered  as  existing  in 
the  position  assigned  to  it,  the  observations  for  latitude  being  excellent,  and 
also  those  for  longitude  with  the  chronometer.  Consequendy  it  has  been 
inserted  in  our  charts  without  the  notice  *'  doubtful,**  which  had  previously 
accompanied  it. 

With  reference  to  this  danger,  it  may  be  also  added  that,  in  the  archives 
of  this  office,  is  a  statement  of  Capt.  Don  J.  P.  Garcia,  dated  Corunna,  in 
the  year  1790,  in  which,  among  the  notices  he  had  obtained,  he  gives  the 
position  of  certain  dangers,  and  among  them  one,  which  he  places  in  lat 
25''  20'  N.,  and  long,  dl""  22'  27  W.  of  Cadiz,  which  may  be  the  same  rock 
as  that  discovered  by  Gandaria,  as  the  small  difference  of  situation  might 
very  well  arise  from  the  instruments  used  in  that  day.  As  the  above  docu- 
ment contains  no  authority,  nor  states  whether  the  position  of  it  is  obtained 
frt)m  estimation  or  observation,  nor  any  reference  by  which  its  existence 
might  be  removed  from  doubt,  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  charts  with  the 
view  of  not  increasing  the  vigias  on  them.  Now  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
this  office  to  publish  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  show  its  undoubted 
position. 

36.  MARIA  AND  BONETTA  ROCKS,  &c..  Ac— Extracts  from  a  let- 
ter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  by  Lieutenant 
Commandant  Charles  Wilkes,  commanding  the  South  Sea  surveying  and  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and  dated  on  board  the  sloop  Vincennes,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
November  27th,  1838.  "  The  first  reported  shoal  was  the  Maria  Rock,  in 
latitude  19°  45'  N.,  and  longitude  20°  50'  W.,  which  we  stood  for,  and  hove-to 
near  the  position,  until  we  had  ascertained  our  situation  correctly  by  carefril 
observations.  The  vessels  were  then  spread,  and  the  coiu'se  marked,  to  run 
directly  over  the  spot.  The  surface  of  the  ocean,  visible  at  the  time  from  the 
squadron,  was  not  less  tlian  60  miles  ki  circumference,  with  every  opportu- 
nity which  the  clear  weather  could  afford,  and  sufficient  swell  of  the  sea 
to  have  caused  breakers  on  any  shoal  within  15  feet  of  the  surface.  Nothing, 
however,  was  discovered,  and  no  bottom  could  be  found  with  300  fathoms  of 
line.  The  next  position  examined  was  Bom  Felix  Shoal,  said  to  be  within 
30  miles  of  the  Maria  Rock ;  this  we  searched  for  in  the  same  manner,  but 
were  equally  unsuccessful.  We  then  stood  for  the  place  assigned  to  the 
Bonetta  Shoal,  to  the  eastward  of  Bonavista,  said  to  be  in  latitude  16°  32'  N., 
and  longitude  30®  37'  W.  We  in  like  manner  hunted  for  this,  and  after  ex- 
ploring tlie  locality  of  its  position  on  the  chart,  I  steered  on  the  course  of  its 
reported  bearing,  E.  by  N.  from  Bonavista,  until  nearly  up  with  the  HarhceU 
Beef,  lying  in  sight  of  Bonavista,  which  has,  without  doubt,  been  taken  for, 
and  reported  as,  the  shoal  named  Bonetta.  Our  inquiries  at  St.  Jago  aasAis^^^ 
me,  that  the  Madeline  (the  vessel  last  wrecked'^  vi%a  ^%s\>  W9i^  o^^viaa'^AMiN^H^ 
Reef,  which  has  been  reported  as  the  BonetXa  QAivo^. 
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I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  positions  assigned  to  the  above  three  shoals, 
on  the  chart  and  their  vicinity,  are  free  from  all  dangers.  I  am  of  opinion, 
also,  that  the  particular  and  indefatigable  search  made  by  Captain  Bai-tholo- 
mew,  of  H.M.S.  Leven,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  me  of  covering,  with 
the  squadron  of  five  vessels,  so  large  a  space,  at  the  same  time,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  no  such  dangers  exist,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  those 
positions,  and  should  cause  them  to  be  obliterated  from  the  charts. 

From  Port  Praya  we  steered  for  Pattys  Overfalls,  as  laid  down  in  the  chart, 
in  latitude  11**  N.,  and  longitude  24**  30'  W.,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
examining  their  locality.  A  few  rips  were  observed  within  a  degree  of  the 
situation  assigned  them,  but  little  or  no  current  was  found ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent in  asserting  that  no  danger  exists  in  this  vicinity,  as  we  were  becalmed 
in  the  position,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it  for  48  hours,  the  squadron  as 
usual  being  spread  apart,  and  having  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  under  view. 
Owing  to  contrary  winds,  it  was  some  days  before  we  reached  Warlcy's  Shoal, 
said  to  be  in  latitude  5°  4'  N.,  and  longitude  21°  25'  W.  This  point  was  also 
carefully  examined,  but  no  shoal,  or  appearance  of  shoal  water,  or  any  danger, 
discovered. 

Our  next  examination  was  of  a  French  Shoal,  said  to  be  (as  laid  down)  in 
latitude  4**  5'  N.,  and  longitude  20®  35'  W.  This  was  also  examined,  and  no 
danger  or  appearance  of  shoal  discovered.  From  this  point  1  took  advantage 
of  tlie  southerly  wind,  and  proceeded  east,  which  carried  me  as  fiu*  as  13°  of 
west  longitude,  and  over  die  position  assigned  to  the  shoal  by  tlie  Fiench 
hydrographers,  to  enable  me  to  cross  the  equator  eastward  of  the  17  th  degree 
of  west  longitude.  We  succeeded  in  crossing  the  equator  in  that  longitude 
on  the  5th  of  November,  and  then  stood  off  the  Triton's  Bank,  said  to  be  in 
latitude  0°  32'  south,  and  longitude  IT'*  46'  west.  When  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  its  position,  the  squadron  hove-to,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  our 
position  accurately ;  after  which,  a  course  was  steered  nearly  west.  Being 
at  the  time  well  to  the  eastward,  we  ran  on  a  line  due  east  and  west  over  it, 
the  vessels  of  the  squadron  being  spread  about  three  miles  apart,  on  a  line 
north  and  south.  We  did  not,  however,  find  it  in  our  progress,  or  any  bot- 
tom, or  indication  of  soundings ;  no  discolouration  of  water  was  visible,  or 
change  of  temperature,  although  the  line  extended  30  miles  east  and  west  of 
its  reported  position;  after  which,  we  again  stood  to  the  north,  and  ran  over 
a  vigia,  as  laid  down  on  the  charts,  but  none  such  was  found  in  existence.  Our 
next  examination  was  for  Boiivefs  Sandy  Island,  which  was,  in  like  manner, 
carefully  searched  after,  in  and  around  its  position,  as  laid  down  in  the  charts, 
but  our  search  was  equally  unsuccessful." 

Finally,  search  was  made  in  and  about  latitude  2°  43'  S.,  and  longitude 
20°  35'  W.  Extending  to  the  N.N.W.  of  tliis  point  a  distance  of  30  niilos, 
hereabout  having  been  assigned  as  the  situation  of  the  sub-marine  volcano, 
reported  by  Admiral  Krusenstem,  which  it  was  supposed  might  have  loft  a 
shoal.  This  locality  was  twice  run  over  in  different  directions,  and  carefully 
examined,  with  the  squadron  in  open  order,  but  none  such  was  found  in 
existence." 

Lieutenant  Hudson,  of  the  Peacock,  having  separated  from  me  on  the  lOtli 
of  October,  proceeded  on  a  different  course,  in  search  of  the  same  shoals  whicHi 
we  were  looking  for,  but  was  equally  imsuccessful  in  finding  any,  as  aj^pears 
by  the  following  extract  from  his  report  to  me,  which  affords  fiu'ther  evidence, 
if  it  were  needed,  of  their  non-existence. 

•*  Having  separated  from  }ou  on  tlie  16th  of  October,  it  was  not  until  the 

23rd  that  I  had  worked  up  to  the  Warley's  Shoal ;  and,  at  ft  o'clock  that  night, 

was  directly  on  tbe  spot  wh«re  it  was  laid  down  on  the  chart.     We  placed 
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good  look-outs,  and  kept  our  patent  lead  going,  for  50  miles,  before  reaching 
the  location  of  this  shoal,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart;  also,  observing  our  drift 
at  night,  in  hope  of  sweeping  over  it  at  early  day-light.  I  continued  cruising 
in  this  vicinity  in  various  directions,  getting  casts  of  lead  in  from  50  to  100 
fathoms,  witliout  finding  bottom.  I  now  contmued  my  examination,  and  after 
having  swept  over  a  circle  of  40  or  50  miles,  in  different  directions,  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  tliat  Warley*s  Shoal  exists  nowhere  in  the  neighbourhood  laid 
down  on  the  chai-t. 

I  then  proceeded  for  the  French  Shoal,  the  wind  ahead  (S.  by  W.),  where  I 
ari'ived  on  the  25th  of  October,  and  continued  cruising  all  the  following  day, 
with  a  fine  breeze,  inmiediately  over  the  location  of  the  shoal  as  laid  down, 
and  in  every  direction,  for  miles  in  its  vicinity.  After  thus  thoroughly 
searching  the  English  locality  of  this  shoal,  I  directed  my  course  for  the 
French  position,  76  miles  distant,  making  nearly  an  east  course,  with  look- 
outs and  the  lead  going,  until  I  had  run  immediately  over  and  around  the 
spot,  sailing  in  vaiious  directions  a  distance  of  40  miles,  without  effect. 

I  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  for  the  Triton  Banky  witli  the  wind  veering 
and  hauling  from  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  passed  the  equator,  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd  of  November,  in  longitude  17**  40' W.,  and  continued  over  and  around 
the  locality  of  tliat  bank,  until  the  morning  of  the  5th,  getting  casts  of  the 
lead  during  the  time,  in  from  50  to  250  fathoms,  up  and  down,  without 
finding  bottom.  I  have,  in  our  search,  fully  satisfied  myself,  and  hope  our 
examination  will  prove  equally  so  to  you  and  all  otliers  that  these  shoals  do 
not  exist." 

37.  GARCIA  SHOAL. — The  existence  of  this  shoal  receives-fresh  pro- 
bability from  the  following : — 

"  On  the  17th  and  18th  of  January,  1848,  on  board  H.M.  brig.  Villa  Flor, 
on  her  way  from  Loando  to  Lisbon^  wind  N.N.E.  and  N.E.,  fresh  and  steady. 
At  3h.  30m.  p.m.,  on  the  17th,  the  men  on  watch  reported  tliat  a  breaking  of 
tlie  sea  was  seen  to  leeward  on  the  bow,  and  I  and  other  officers  having  got 
up  to  the  foremast  crosstrees,  saw,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was  a  shoal, 
which  we  marked  W.  J  N.W.,  magnetic^  at  6  miles  distance;  tlic  ship  being 
then  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  havmg  taken  the  ship's  reckoning  to  tliat  hour, 
it  was  found  that  her  position,  at  3  o'clock,  was  lat.  r2®  30'  N.,  and  long.  28** 
66'  W.,  the  longitude  being  detornihied  by  a  very  correct  chronometer,  and 
the  latitude  by  obseiTution. 

From  the  observations  taken  at  noon  on  the  18th,  and  from  the  couree  fol- 
lowed, the  ship  ought  to  have  passed  over  tlie  shoal  named  the  Garia  or  Gai-- 
cias,  as  she  was  then  in  its  latitude,  and  11**  45'  W.  of  it,  but  I  did  not  see  it, 
which  shows  that  the  real  Garcia  Shoal  is  that  which  was  seen  at  3h.  30ra. 
p.m.,  on  the  17th.     (Signed)  P.  V.  du  Costa  Louveiro  e  Pinho. 

38.  DELAWARE  SHOAL.— Captain  Ross,  in  the  brigantine  Delaware, 
from  Charleston,  on  the  16th  September,  1839,  at  noon,  in  latitude  10**  88' 
N.,  struck  soundings  in  37  fathoms,  shells  and  sandy  bottom.  At  3  p.m. 
steering  south,  passed  over  a  rocky  bank,  having  5,  7,  and  10  fatlioms,  and 
bottom  plainly  seen':  inferred  from  the  distance  rmi  that  the  latitude  of  the 
shallow  pai't  of  the  bank  must  lie  in  10**  37'  N.,  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
60°  3'  W. ;  at  3J  p.m.  had  70  fathoms  water. 

39.  CESAR'S  BREAKERS.— The  following  confirmation  of  their  exist- 
ence appeared  hi  the  Nautical  Magazine,  1846.     Page  613. 

**  On  the  nij^ht  of  the  Ith  of  July  last,  at  7  p.m.,  fresh  breeze,  shij)  running 
6  loiots,  saw  breakers  on  the  port  bow,  distance  a  quarter  of  a  uiile^  rUcmblS*^ 
currents  setting  towards  them,  wore  ship  and  stood  ^w\^^V5i\fc'«v\  Ni^^<svx  Ssx^v 
seen,  they  bore  hy  compass,  N.W.  by  llJ„  aLiOi^eevafe^  \»\i^^  ^\Q^%Vi^s^  ^ 
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rocks  in  a  crescent  shape ;  at  8  a.m.  the  following  morning,  saw  the  soiiHi- 
east  end  of  the  reef  on  the  starboard  bow ;  a  sti'ong  breeze  coming  on  pre- 
yented  us  making  any  further  examination ;  the  man,  in  heaving  the  lead» 
struck  it  upon  a  hard  rock,  but  had  no  bottom  the  second  cast. 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  reef,  and  so  convinced 
were  the  crew,  that  they  stood  ready  to  clear  the  long  boat,  neither  was  it  any 
optical  delusion  from  effect  of  current  or  phosphorescence  of  the  sea. 

*'  As  they  are  in  the  longitude  of  vessels  crossing  the  equator,  it  is  snrw 
prising  they  have  not  been  reported :  by  good  sights  at  noon,  with  chrono- 
meter and  computation  of  distance  run,  their  position  when  seen,  was  lat  8^ 
07'  N.,  long.  a4*  14'  W.     Charles  Price,  Supercargo. 

40.  BLAESDALE^S  REEF.— The  brig  Richard,  of  Ulverston,  Captain 
Blaesdale,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1819,  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  in  about  0* 
66'  or  0*  57'  N.  and  longitude,  by  account,  beypnd  41**  W.  **  In  fine  mode- 
rate weather,  the  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  3  knots,  at  6  p.m.  grounded,  and 
remained  fast  about  10  minutes.  The  water  was  smooth,  and  no  breakers 
seen.  Upon  sounding  a  few  minutes  after,  no  bottom  could  be  found  at  id5 
&thoms.  The  vessel  drew  11  feet  of  water,  and  in  one  hour  there  were  18 
inches  of  water  in  the  well.  On  a  subsequent  survey  at  Para  three  holes 
were  found,  each  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  and  nearly  through  the  ves- 
seFs  bottom,  and  several  large  pieces  of  white  coral,  as  large  as  a  man*s  hand* 
were  foimd  sticking  in  different  parts." 

41.  ST.  PAUL,  OR  PENEDO  DE  ST.  PEDRO,  is  a  cluster  of  five 
steep  craggy  rocks,  without  verdure,  covered  with  birds'  dung,  and  with  no 
place  fit  for  anchoring,  or  convenient  for  landing.  This  small  island  has 
been  seen  by  Indiamen,  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  although  it  is 
considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  common  course  of  the  latter ;  and  no 
ship  bound  to  the  southward  should  cross  the  equator  so  far  west.  Its  ap« 
pearance  is  that  of  a  heap  of  rugged  rocks  with  gaps  between  tliem,  and  a 
modem  navigator  has  said  that  a  vessel  may  be  aground  upon  them  in  the 
night,  unless  the  surf  beating  up  against  them  should  be  loud  enough  to 
apprize  him  of  his  danger,  for  close  to  them  are  30  and  40  fathoms  water. 
This  islet,  or  properly  spealung  islets,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4 
leairues,  and  always  makes  like  three  sail  when  first  seen.  The  cun-ent, 
l.ereabout,  sets  N.W.  by  N.  (true)  one  mile  an  hour. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS.— It  is  usual  for  ships  bound  from  England  to 
South  America,  or  Brazil,  to  shape  their  course  so  as  to  give  Cape  Finisterre 
a  berth  of  about  40  leagues,  and,  passing  the  Coast  of  Portugal,  steer  toward 
the  Island  of  Porto  Santo,  or  Madeira,  makmg  a  large  allowance  for  the  cur- 
rent setting  eastward,  toward  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  south-eastward, 
toward  the  shore  of  Morroco,  and  still  more  southerly,  toward  the  coast  east- 
ward of  the  Canar}'  Islands. 

After  passing  to  the  westward  of  Madeira,  the  track  most  advisable  is  to 

the  H'e.stward  of  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  at  any  discretional  dis- 

Utoct\  or  barely  in  sight  of  them.     By  adopting  this  course  you  will  not 
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<ml7  avoid  the  light  winds  and  calms,  which  frequently  prevail  among  these 
islands,  as  well  as  several  dangers  in  their  vicinity,  but  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  steadier  breeze ;  although  there  are  instances  of  ships,  after  passing  in 
sight  of  the  Canaries  to  the  westward,  having  the  wind  from  that  quarter, 
which  obliged  them  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

During  the  winter  months,  those  who  are  not  desirous  of  stopping  in  Fun- 
chal  Boad,  should  endeavour  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  Madeira ;  also,  at  any 
convenient  distance,  exceeding  6  or  7  leagues,  because  strong  westerly  gales 
prevail  in  November,  December,  and  January,  which  produce  severe  squalls 
and  eddy  winds,  near  the  island,  on  the  east  side. 

Having  passed  to  the  westward  of  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
steer  on  southerly,  and  endeavour  to  cross  the  line  in  and  from  20®  to  38*  W. 
longitude,  but  by  no  means  further  to  the  westward,  lest  the  westerly  current 
which  sweeps  round  Cape  St  Boque,  should  lead  you  into  danger ;  and  in 
approaching  the  Coast  of  Brazil,  considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  periodical  winds  prevailing  from  S.S.E.  and  S.E.,  from 
March  to  September, — the  current  then  runs  northerly ;  but  from  September 
to  March,  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.E.  to  E.N.E., — the  current  sets  to  the 
nortbward.  Moiiners,  therefore,  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  to  the 
windward  of  tlie  port  they  intend  to  touch  at ;  and,  accordiiig  to  these  peri- 
odical winds,  whicli  commonly  govern  tlie  current,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
noiihern  hemisphere,  the  winds  on  the  Brazil  coast  will  incline  more  from 
the  south-eastward,  than  in  the  opposite  season,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equator,  for  then  they  prevail  to  the  eastward.  It  also  appears, 
that  in  any  season  of  tlie  year,  if  the  coast  be  not  made  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  in  getting  to  the  southward ; 
for  ships  whicli  have  made  the  land  in  latitude  7°  and  8°,  even  in  the  un- 
favourable season,  by  making  a  few  tacks,  always  readily  proceed  to  the  south- 
ward, and  experienced  little  or  no  northerly  current ;  nevertheless,  in  a  bad 
sailing  ship,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  make  it  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  especially  between  the  months  of  March  and  October, 
and  certainly  it  never  should  be  made  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ledo,  or 
near  Cape  St.  Boque,  on  account  of  the  S.E.  winds,  and  W.N  W.  cun-ents, 
before-mentioned,  which  might  fatally  sweep  you  round  to  the  northward  of 
the  cape. 

Every  navigator  should,  therefore,  be  attentive  to  the  time  of  the  year  he 
makes  the  Brazil  coast,  there  being  a  kind  of  monsoon  or  trade-wind  blowing 
from  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  witli  a  cmTent  setting  south,  from  the  month  of 
September  to  March  ;  while,  from  March  to  August,  the  winds  are  from  the 
S.E.,  E.S.E.,  and  S.S.E.,  the  current  then  setting  north :  according,  there- 
fore, to  these  seasons,  he  should  run  into  a  higher  or  lower  latitude  than  the 
port  he  is  bound  to.  From  Cape  St.  Boque  to  Cape  St.  Augustine,  the  land 
may  be  approache  1  by .  soundings,  of  moderate  depth,  and  gradually  lessen- 
ing as  you  approach  the  shore.  A  strong  southerly  cun-ent  commences  from 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  continues  until 
Jaimary.  *No  particular  cuiTent  succeeds  till  the  montli  of  April,  when, 
generally  about  tho  middle  of  that  month,  a  strong  one  sets  in  northerly 
until  July,  when  it  again  subsides  until  October ;  and  near  the  shore,  the 
wind,  for  nine  months  in  tlie  year,  generally  blows  north-easterly  in  the 
morning,  and  north-westerly  during  the  night,  continuing,  gradually  chang- 
ing along  the  coast,  imtil,  at  Bio  Janeiro  and  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  it  becomes 
a  regular  land-breeze  from  evening  to  morning,  and  throughout  the  daY  tbft. 
reverse.     From  Uie  end  of  February  till  the  \xvoxi\\\  q.1  ^"wj  ^  "^^^  ^\s^^  *>»* 
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mostfy  from  die  s  outb,blowmg  strong  and  stonny,  with  frequent  squalls  from 
the  S.W. 

THE   NORTHERN    COAST. 

CAPE  8T.  BOQUB  is  a  headland  lying  in  lat.  5°  28'  17"  S.,  and  long.  35"  17' 
W.,  at  nearly  Ul  miles  to  the  S.8.E.  of  Point  Toiro,  or  Calcaiihai%  tlie  N.E. 
point  of  Bi*azil.  To  tlie  northward  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  coast  gradually 
falls,  or  declines  in  height,  as  far  as  the  distance  of  8  miles,  when  it  foiTns 
the  low  Point  Petetinga ;  here  the  shore  on  the  north  forms  a  low  bay.  The 
point  is  not  more  remarkable  than  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  is  to  be  ascertained 
at  a  distance,  by  the  difference  of  latitude  only.  The  extremity  of  Point 
Petetinga  is  given  by  Baron  Roussin  in  latitude  5°  21'  35"  S.,  and  longitude 
35°  19'  23"  W.  Point  Toiro,  or  Calcanhar,  in  latitude  5**  8'  20"  S.,  and  longi- 
tude 35°  30'  33"  W.,  is  situate  at  the  distance  of  0  leagues,  N.X.W.  i  W. 
(N.W.  by  N.)  from  Point  Petetinga.  From  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Ponit  Toiro, 
the  shore  is  bordered  by  the  Recife,  or  that  remarkable  ridge  of  coral  rock, 
which  characterises  the  coast  in  gonei'al.  The  more  elevated  part  of  this 
reef,  within  the  present  extent,  named  Pedras  de  Garca,  is  about  8  miles  to 
tlie  northward  of  Point  Petetinga,  and  near  it  there  is  good  anchorage. 

BANKS  OF  ST.  ROQUE.— These  banks  commence  at  Cape  St.  Roque, 
in  the  soutli,  and  terminate  beyond  Point  Tuberao,  or  Tuberon,  in  the  N.W., 
an  extent  of  34  leagues.  The  northern  edge  lies  in  latitude  4°  51'  S. ;  tlie 
longitude  of  the  N.E.  part  is  35°  25'  W.,  and  of  the  western  part  30°  30'  W. 
Between  the  shore  and  the  banks  tliere  is  a  channel,  which  is  known  and 
used  by  the  coastei^s ;  there  are  also  passages  between  the  dangerous  spots 
on  the  banks,  but  they  should  never  be  attempted  by  strangers.  The  shal- 
lowest parts  of  tlie  bank  are  distinguished  generally  by  breakers  ;  of  these 
the  easternmost  is  a  little  to  the  west,  distant  about  4  leagues  from  Point 
Toiro,  but  its  breakers  are  seldom  seen.  The  second  lies  to  tlie  west,  off  a 
point  named  Tres  Irmaos,  or  tlie  Three  Brothers  ;  this  is  named  Lavandeira, 
and  occupies  a  great  extent  from  east  to  west.  The  third,  or  west(»rnmost, 
is  a  gi'oup  .of  rocks,  named  tlie  Ureas,  in  longitude  30°  18'  W.  The  breakers 
on  the  Lavandeira  and  Ureas  are  very  heavy  at  all  times,  but  pai-ticularly 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  offing  towai'ds  the  shore.  The  Bank  or 
Paracel  of  St.  Roque,  with  0  or  7  fathoms,  terminates  at  about  0  loajj^ies 
west  from  tlie  Ureas.  On  approaching  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  souii<liiigs 
of  light  sand  will  be  found,  with  an  admixture  of  broken  coral,  and  a  sudden 
discolouration  of  the  water  from  a  blue  to  a  green  colour.  Hereabout  the 
tide  rises  from  6  to  8  feet.  From  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank,  the  coast, 
although  low,  may  generally  be  seen,  in  clear  weatlier,  at  from  10  to  l^J 
miles  off. 

Beyond  Point  Toiro  the  coast,  extending  W.N. W.,  is  generally  low,  having 
few  distinguishing  objects.  To  tlie  south-eastwai'd  of  Ciara  thc^re  arc,  how- 
ever, many  inland  hills,  tmd  the  coast  is  bordered  with  a  remarkable  ridgo  or 
reof  of  coral  rocks.  This  reef,  with  frequent  breaks,  continues  alongshore 
19  leagues  to  the  north-westward  of  Ciara  ;  and  within  this  extent  the  land  is 
moderately  high,  but  it  declines  tlience  westward,  and  presents  a  low  sliore, 
with  sand-downs,  some  of  which  arc  verv  little  above  the  surface  of  tlie  sea. 
The  soundings  are  mostly  regular,  and  decrease  gradually  toward  tlie  shore, 
from  a  distance  of  4  or  5  leagues. 

Point  do  Mei,,  in  latitude  4°  55'  S..  and  longitude  36°  50'  W.,  is  a  broad 
headland,  bordered  with  the  Recife,  and  dividing  two  spacious  bays  on  the 
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east  and  west.  The  extreme  points  of  these  are  Point  Tuherao,  at  10  leagues 
to  the  E.S.E.,  and  the  Morro  Tibao,  or  Little  Reteira,  at  6  leagues  to 
the  W.N.W.  The  bank  of  soundings  here  extends  to  4  or  5  leagues  from 
shore. 

Angerstetn  Reef. — In  the  month  of  December,  1830,  the  brig  Anger- 
stein,  John  Bouch  master,  passed  through  a  cluster  of  rocks,  thirteen  in 
number,  and  from  2  to  3  fathoms  under  water.  The  vessel  ran  close  along- 
side of  one,  which  was  quite  visible  under  the  water,  and  the  master,  heaving 
the  lead  on  it,  had  not  more  than  1 1  feet  of  water.  Mr  Bouch  describes  the 
rocks  as  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  showing  themselves  sufficiently  for  a  vessel 
to  pass  clear  of  them ;  and  before  a  second  cast  can  be  got,  you  may  be  in 
10  fatlioms  of  water.  "  They  lie  in  a  triangular  fonn,  about  11  miles  from 
the  land,  with  Point  do  Mel  S.S.E.  i  E.,  and  tlie  Red  Mount  on  the  Reteiro 
W.N.W.  i  W.,  about  8  leagues;  with  the  given  bearings  and  distance  from 
land,  the  latitude  must  be  4**  44',  or  4°  45'  S.,  and  longitude  37°  6'  W.  Like 
the  Ureas,  at  15  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  them,  they  seem  to  lie  on  the  edge 
of  the  flats,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  0  fatlioms,  corally  groimd." 

ARAGATI. — The  first  port  of  the  Northern  Coast  of  Brazil  is  that  of  Aracati, 
on  the  River  Jaguaripe,  a  place  of  rising  consequence.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  latitude  4**  23'  30"  S.,  and  longitude  37°  49'  W.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  narrow  and  dangerous  bar,  owing  to  sand-banks  on  each  side,  and  upon 
these  the  suif  is  very  violent.  The  sand  is  so  loose  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that,  even  with  tlie  coasting- vessels  of  the  country',  every  precaution  is 
required.  Within  tlie  bar  the  river  widens  immediately,  and  forms  rather  a 
spacious  basin. 

Mr  Richard  Dixon,  commander  of  the  Westmoreland,  of  Liverpool,  says, 
••  As  vessels  frequently  engage  at  Pemambuco,  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  load 
a  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  at  Aracati,  they  consequently  proceed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  then  N.,  until  they  have  passed  Cape  St.  Roque, 
and  the  parallel  of  the  (jxtcnsive  flats  on  the  north  coast,  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  latitude  of  the  Ureas,  the  most  dangerous  reef  on  these  flats,  is 
4®  50'  S.,  in  the  longitude  of  3fi**  IB',  or  thereabout.  On  approaching  near 
enough  to  the  shore,  Point  do  Mel  will  be  seen,  composed  of  red  cliffs,  and 
low  white  spots  of  sand  on  each  side  of  them.  This  point  must  be  avoided, 
for  when  it  bore  about  S.S.K.,  at  the  distance  of  7  miles,  we  were  on  a  shallow 
bank  of  17  feet,  and  farther  to  the  leeward  the  water  appeared  white,  and, 
without  doubt,  was  shallower.  Running  along  shore  north-westward,  and 
and  keeping  in  about  0  fathoms.  Point  Reteiro  Pequeno,  formerly  named 
Cape  Corso,  will  be  seen,  and  also  a  mountain,  appearing  blue  in  the  interior ; 
the  former  appears  red,  being  a  large  bank  of  red  sand,  and  the  latter  re- 
sembles Bardsey  Island,  in  the  St.  George's  Chaimel.  When  these  two 
objects  are  in  one,  the  Reteiro  Grande,  or  Algeberana  Head,  will  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  land  to  the  south-eastward  of  this  head,  for  3  or  4  miles,  has  a 
very  singular  appearance,  forming  like  two  steps,  the  lower  part  being  reddish, 
and  the  other  groy.  The  head  itself  is  rugged,  and  has  a  pinnacle  close  to  its 
base,  which,  when  bearing  W.  by  S.,  will  appear  open. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  there  are  several  rocks,  of  which  the  outer- 
most is  covered  at  high  Svater  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  this  head  a 
good  berth,  until  a  large  lump,  or  hill,  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Reteiro 
Bay  is  brought  to  bear  S.W. ;  then  steer  toward  the  hill,  until  Reteiro  Head 
bears  E.S.E.  With  these  beanngs  there  is  safe  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  of 
water ;  or  if  the  vessel's  draught  will  admit,  you  may  go  farther  in^  ajxd  Vn»?^^ 
smoother  water,  as  the  rocks  off  the  head  break  o^  tomOcv  cj»^  *^^  ^i«»**  ''Wsfc 
distance  from  this  place  to  Aracati  is  about  ^l\  rcvAfc^,  ^isA  ^  ^^%X  ^^wN»  ^^."^ 
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waj  is  along  the  sea-shore.    The  course  from  this  anchorage  to  the  bar  of 
Jaguaripe  is  about  N.W.  i  N.,  the  distance  20  miles. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bar  is  very  ban*en ;  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  is  a  high  red  bluff,  and  also  two  rocks  close  to  the  water*s  edge ;  one 
of  these  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  gun  mounted,  with  a  small  fort  and 
flagstaff,  and  some  huts  close  to  it  These  objects,  together  with  the  spit  of 
sand  on  the  S.£.  side,  the  breakers  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
nnoothness  of  the  water  within  them,  are  good  marks  by  which  the  entrance 
may  be  readily  known. 

In  proceeding  towards  the  bar,  a  low  spit  of  sand  will  be  observed,  which 
forms  the  S.E.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  ridge  of  heavy 
breakers  parallel  to  the  shore  for  2  or  3  miles,  without  any  appearance  of  a 
passage.  We  approached  them  in  our  boat,  and,  perceiving  a  buoy,  we  soon 
got  within  the  breakers,  where  we  ascertained  that  this  was  not  the  channel 
used  by  the  pilots,  although  there  were  6  feet  water  in  it  at  low  water. 
The  best  channel  is  farther  to  the  N.W. ;  for,  besides  having  3  feet  at  low 
water,  it  affords  an  easier  passage  out,  as  it  lies  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W  direc- 
tion ;  whereas  the  former  lies  nearly  £.N.£.  and  W.8.W.,  and  is  very  nar- 
row. 

Both  of  these  channels  are  liable  to  shift,  and  therefore  every  master  ought 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  bar  before  he  attempts  to 
enter.  Buoys  or  boats  may  be  readily  placed  in  the  channel,  or  perches  may 
be  fixed  on  tlie  spits  or  on  shore.  He  should  also  know  the  time  of  high 
water,  and  take  the  bar  half  an  hour  earlier.  After  passing  the  boat  or  buoy, 
that  should  be  moored  in  the  deepest  water  between  the  breakers,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  haul  up  S.S.E.  or  South,  to  clear  a  bank  on  the  west  side  that 
nearly  dries  at  low  water,  (On  this  bank,  as  well  as  on  that  to  the  north- 
eastward of  it,  perches  ought  to  be  fixed.)  So  soon  as  this  bank  is  cleared, 
the  depth  will  increase,  and  a  westerly  course  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  pass 
between  the  high  sandy  beach  on  the  starboard,  and  a  low  bank  that  dries  at 
two  hours  ebb,  on  the  port  hand.  This  channel,  not  a  furlong  in  width,  is 
by  the  pilots  generaUy  named  the  Funnel;  and  there  are  usually  10  or  12 
perches  along  the  edge  of  the  low  bank.  Having  passed  this  narrow  channel, 
it  is  proper  to  haul  to  the  southward,  to  get  under  the  sandy  point  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  into  smooth  water.  In  advancing  towards  O'Neil  s  Bank, 
which  must  be  approached  with  caution,  keep  the  lead  going,  and  tack  in  good 
time,  in  order  to  get  close  to  the  weather  shore.  The  channel  between  this 
bank  and  the  shore  is  deep  and  narrow,  but  after  passing  it,  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  3^  or  4  fathoms,  where  vessels  genendly  anchor,  when  waiting 
for  a  vrind  or  tide  to  go  out. 

A  vessel,  whose  dmught  of  water  does  not  exceed  10  feet  (and  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  be  much  deeper  for  passing  the  bar),  may  sail  up,  at  two  houre* 
flood,  to  Cook's  Anchorage,  where  vessels  generally  load  ;  and  by  waiting  for 
more  of  flood,  she  may  go  2i  miles  still  farther  up,  and  take  in  a  cargo 
safely. 

Sailing  out  of  this  port  is  more  dangerous  than  coming  in,  as  the  wind  is 
only  favourable  for  passing  the  bar  during  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
even  then  it  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Should  it  fail,  or  head  in  the  least, 
the  vessel  would  be  in  imminent  danger,  as  a  heavy  sea  is  always  running  on 
the  bar,  and  the  channel  is  so  narrow,  that  anchoring  would  be  useless.  Wlien 
a  vessel  has  been  conducted  through  the  Funnel,  and  as  far  down  as  the 
lowest  perch,  and  being  on  the  starboard  tack,  as  much  canvas  should  be  set 
MS  she  can  cany  in  order  to  g^ve  her  good  way  over  the  shallowest  part,  and 
tltrougb  the  breakers. 
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No  vessel  should  attempt  to  go  out,  if  it  has  heen  Mowing  hard  the  day 
before,  as  a  heavy  sea  will  then  be  on  the  bar,  and  probably  the  bree2se  not 
regular. 

According  to  the  pilots  and  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  channels  often 
shift.  The  banks  being  composed  of  quicksands,  the  river,  when  swollen 
with  rains,  forces  its  way  through  them  in  various  directions,  and  sometimes 
forms  new  channels,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  their  being  long  in  one 
position.  It  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  channel  is  seldom  deep  enough  till 
after  the  river  has  been  raised  by  continued  rains,  and  that,  in  the  dry  season, 
vessels  may  be  detained  for  months,  for  want  of  sufficient  water." 

The  old  hydrographer,  Pimental,  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
coast  between  Point  Toiro  and  Aracati,  viz. — •*  Off  Ponto  das  Pedras  (Point 
Irmaos  of  the  modem  charts)  there  are  three  shoals  of  rocks,  having  a  chan- 
nel between  them  and  the  main,  of  3  and  4  fathoms  ;  at  3  leagues  outward 
are  reefs  above  water  (the  Lavandeira  on  the  chart.)  Off  the  Biver  Guamara 
(Aguamarea)  to  the  S.W.  the  distinguishing  marks  are  two  inland  sugar-loaf 
mountains,  of  unequal  heights.  To  the  west  is  Point  Tubarao,  then  follow 
the  Bivers  Amargosa,  Cavallos,  and  Conchas.  The  coast  hence  trends  N.W. 
to  the  Ponto  do  Mel,  or  Honey  Point,  which  may  be  known  by  its  high  red 
elififs  At  the  Biver  Upanema  (Mossocro  on  the  chart)  the  land  is  very  level ; 
And  on  the  west  of  the  river  there  are,  as  far  as  a  field-piece  can  carry,  red  cliffs. 
Within  the  land  is  Monte  Vermelhos,  (Mount  Tibao)  a  sugar-loaf  hill.  Ships, 
however,  should  not  advance  into  the  bay,  as  it  is  full  of  shallows. 

From  the  Biver  Upanema,  to  the  N.W.,  the  next  river  of  any  consequence 
is  Jaguaripe,  which  may  be  known  by  a  round  bare  hill  of  sand,  on  the 
N.W.,  terminating  in  a  rock  below,  and  within  land  a  mountain,  having 
seven  sugar-loaf  points.  Five  leagues  inland  from  the  Jaguaripe  rises  the 
range  of  the  Gumame  Mountains,  which  extend  to  10  leagues  east  and  west, 
commencing  at  about  8  leagues  from  the  Biver  Jaguai'ipe ;  the  land  for 
nearly  4  leagues,  close  to  the  sea,  appears  dark  and  full,  with  several  open- 
ings close  to  the  bays.  At  about  half  a  league  from  the  commencement  of 
these  openings  are  some  white  cliffs,  in  shape  like  a  schooner,  with  all  sails 
set,  and  head  at  east.  So  soon  as  this  full  land  terminates,  the  coast  assumes 
a  more  flat  and  level  appearance." 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Jaguaripe  to  Point  Macoripe,  on  the  east  of  Ciara, 
the  coast  trends  N.W.  true,  and  the  distance  is  20  leagues ;  it  is  all  bordered 
by  a  reef.  The  Bay  of  Iguape,  as  described  by  Pimental,  is  about  5  leagues 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ciara,  which  now  appears  to  have  a  village  on  it, 
and  forms  a  small  harbour  to  the  westward  of  some  low  level  land.  The 
bay  is  surrounded  by  some  very  steep  cliffs,  against  which  the  sea  breaks 
violently ;  here  is  a  high  and  round  rock,  behind  which  is  good  and  shel- 
tered anchorage,  in  2,  2|,  and  3  fathoms ;  and  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  you  may 
anchor  in  the  roll  of  the  sea,  having  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms  ;  there  are  also  seve* 
ral  pits  made  on  the  sand,  where  water  may  be  obtained  with  ease  and  in 
plenty. 

CIABA. — The  bay  on  which  this  town  stands,  is  formed  by  Point  Macoripe 
to  the  eastward,  and  by  the  Biver  Papina  to  the  westward,  an  extent  of  about 
3  leagues.  It  is  extremely  open,  its  greatest  depth  being  3  miles.  Before 
tlie  town,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  extends  a  ridge  of 
rocks,  within  which  small  craft  generally  anchor,  the  entrance  to  the  anchor- 
age being  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  reef.  Point  Macoripe'C  has  a  battery 
and  tower  near  the  extremity,  and  is  itself  a  high  and  irregular  sand-hilL 
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terminating  in  a  point  The  recife,  or  reef,  forms  a  complete  ridge,  fltfl 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  at  low  water.  It 
extends  parallel  with  the  shore  for  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  two 
openings,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  town  ;  a  small  vessel  may  come 
to  an  anchor  between  it  and  the  shore,  but  a  ship  can  bring  up  only  in  one 
of  the  openings  of  the  ridge,  or  on  the  outside  of  it.  A  vessel  coming  in 
from  the  northward  should  make  Point  Macoripe,  which  is  2  J  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town,  and  may  thence  bring  up  in  6  or  5  fathoms.  On  the 
appearance  of  a  ship,  the  town  fort  displays,  or  did  display,  a  white  flag 
upon  a  flagstaff. 

To  tlie  northward  of  Ciara,  about  a  mile  from  shore,  is  the  Pedra  da 
Velha,  or  OM  Woman's  Rock,  known  even  at  high  water  by  the  bi'eakers 
over  it ;  within  this,  at  half  the  distance,  is  another,  named  Lobvendo,  and 
next,  that  portion  of  the  recife,  or  reef,  within  which  and  the  beach  small 
vessels  may  anchor.  Eastward  of  the  latter  are  three  other  rock}-  patches, 
of  which  the  last  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Point  Macoripe ; 
and  between  this  and  the  point  is  anchorage  under  the  latter,  iu  5  fatlioms. 

The  inner  anchorage,  above-mentioned,  is  between  the  recife,  or  reef,  and 
the  shore.  You  enter  by  the  eastern  channel,  and  go  out  by  the  western, 
when  you  cannot  fetch  out  by  the  eastern  one.  Here  a  vessel  lies,  at  low 
water,  surromided  by  breakers,  except  in  the  chaimels,  and,  as  the  pilots 
are  very  inattentive,  it  is  altogether  very  dangerous. 

Baron  Roussin  says,  "  Ciara  anchorage  cannot  be  considered  as  a  harboiur, 
being  exposed  to  all  winds  between  N.W.  and  E.,  which  are  frequent  here- 
about ;  but  the  ground  is  excellent  for  holding,  from  three  miles  off  the  land 
to  the  reef,  which  includes  the  inner  roadstead.  In  the  outer  roadstead,  at 
from  one  to  three  miles  from  land,  are  from  0  to  10  fathoms  of  water,  bot- 
tom of  soft  sand-stone,  covered  with  sandy  ooze,  and  in  which  the  anchor 
holds  well.  The  coasters  enter  the  inner  road  by  two  passes,  formed  in  the 
reef,  at  200  fathoms  asunder, — the  depth  in  these  passes  is  about  13  feet  at 
high  water. 

Directions  for  Ciara,  by  Captain  the  Hon.  W.  Wet.lesley,  R.N. — 
"  Ciara  cannot  be  called  a  poii;,  nor  in  any  but  a  tropical  climate  would  it 
be  thought  a  secure  roadstead.  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  safe,  pai'ticularly 
from  December  to  May ;  and  we  have  the  precedent  of  several  large  ships, 
namely,  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  during  the  war,  and  soon  after, 
the  Inconstant  and  Isis,  English  frigates,  having  laid  there  with  impu- 
nity. 

When  bound  for  Ciara,  run  down  in  the  latitude  of  Point  Macoripe,  to 
which  give  a  good  berth,  until  the  castle  bears  S.W.,  then  run  down  direct 
for  it,  until  Macoripe  bears  E.S.E. ;  do  not  go  any  furtlier  in,  until  a  pilot 
comes  off,  which  will  be  in  a  catamaran.  There  are  four  high  mountains, 
about  5  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  which  may  be  seen  when  9  and  10 
leagues  in  the  offing,  by  which  the  port  of  Ciara  is  easily  distinguished. 

Point  Macoripe  is  a  sandy  bluff,  terminating  abruptly  enough  at  the  sea. 
If  you  know  your  longitude  nearly,  it  cannot  well  be  mistaken,  and  the  land 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  high.  Running  in  towaids  it,  you  will 
discover  a  reef  breaking  off,  and  inside  of  it,  a  good  berth  will  open  the  town, 
and  see  the  steeple,  &e. 

From  11  and  10  fathoms  (standing  in  for  the  town)  you  will  shoal  your 

water  to  7  and  6,  when  you  may  anchor  or  heave-to,  and  wait  for  the  pilot, 

should  he  be  coming  off.     If  there  are  any  merchant-vessels  lading,  they  will 

be  well  to  the  westward,  protected  in  a  small  degree  by  a  reef  of  rocks. 

T/ie  landing  is  very  difficult  and  uncertaiu.    It  can  only  be  effected  from 
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half-tide  to  half-tide,  and  then  by  the  help  of  the  town's  people,  who,  with 
their  negroes,  are  in  attendance,  to  carry  you  out  of  the  boat  in  a  chair. 
This  is  owing  to  a  reef  of  rocks  (^round  either  end  of  which  is  the  boat-pas- 
sage in)  that  lies  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  beach,  and  about  300  yards 
from  it :  these  begin  to  appear  at  half-ebb,  and  then  make  a  kind  of  break- 
water until  half-flood,  when  the  water  dashing  over  them,  creates  a  surf,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  boat  to  live.  The  pilotage  charged  for  the  Sap- 
phire was  eight  Spanish  dollars. 

From  this  place  I  stj^ered  a  N.W.  i  W.  and  N.W.  course,  along  the  land, 
at  not  more  than  4  miles  distance,  in  from  13  to  11  fathoms,  until  I  came  to 
the  village  of  Cuni,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  ;  when  I  got  abreast  of  it, 
the  decrease  of  soundings  to  9  and  7  fathoms  warned  me  to  haul  oflf. 
There  is  a  heavy  breaking  shoal  running  off  the  point  on  which  the  village 
stands ;  and  in  any  case  any  one  not  knowing  his  longitude  should  make  it, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  we  saw  catamarans,  with  their  sails  hoisted 
to  dry  on  the  beach,  which  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  large  boats  sailing 
upon  a  river,  until  the  regularity  of  their  distance,  and  a  nearer  approach 
dispelled  the  illusion.  Hauling  out  for  Cum,  the  water  did  not  deepen 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  made  Curu  to  be  in  latitude  3°  28'  S.,  longitude 
39**  0'  W." 

From  Point  Macoripe  the  coast  trends  N.  56**  W.,  true,  to  Mount  Melancia, 
a  distance  of  nearly  19  leagues.  This  mount,  so  named,  is  an  insulated 
sand-hill,  near  the  coast ;  all  this  coast  is  sterile  and  desert  ifl  the  part  next 
the  sea,  and  shews  no  trace  of  culture  nor  inhabitants.  The  coast  is  clean, 
and  at  two  or  three  miles  from  it  are  found  6  to  13  fathoms  of  water,  with 
fine  grey  sand.  From  Moimt  Melancia  the  coast  trends  N.  64**  W.,  true,  11 
leagues,  to  the  village  of  Almufedas ;  then  N.  69**  W.,  5  leagues,  to  Point 
Topagi.  The  village  of  Almufedas,  standing  within  the  sand-down  on  the 
shore,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a  small  river,  Aracati  Miram,  navigable 
by  coasters.  From  the  offing  its  steeple  may  be  seen  among  a  group  of 
cocoa-trees.  This  village  s  rves  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  the  bank, 
which  extends  thence  nearly  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Jericoacoara,  situate  about 
40  miles  more  to  the  westward. 

•  Captain  Wellesley  says,  "  If  the  land  be  fallen  in  with  so  far  to  the  east- 
ward as  Ciara,  it  will  be  higher  than  any  to  the  westward,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains,  some  leagues  inland,  (the  only  fine  feature  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Brazil)  will  be  seen.  Point  Macoripe,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  Ciara, 
may  be  known  by  its  being  a  sandy  bluff,  terminating  rather  suddenly.  But, 
upon  whatever  part  you  advance,  it  is  just  clearly  discerned  off  the  deck,  that 
is,  if  your  object  be  to  make  a  free  passage. 

If  you  come  upon  it  towards  the  evening,  and  have  run  sufficiently  near 
to  make  it  out,  as  has  just  been  said,  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  will  not  be  more  than  a 
safe  course  to  haul  off  on  for  the  night ;  or  you  may  stand  off  to  22  fathoms, 
in  about  2**  S.,  and  into  17  fathoms.  It  is  seldom,  under  any  circumstances, 
that  vessels  find  themselves  farther  off  the  land  than  they  expected  in  the 
morning. 

I  was  in  less  water  than  1 0  fathoms  the  whole  of  the  first  night  I  was  on 
the  coast,  but  I  would  not  willingly  go  so  near  again,  being  sensible  not  so 
much  of  the  danger,  as  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  close  approach." 

Off  Moimt  Melancia,  a  bank  commences,  which  extends  to  the  River  Igua- 
rassu,  a  distance  of  45  leagues.     This  bank,  which  is  named  Praal  de  Caracu, 
extends  outward  about  3^  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  is  circumscrUao^Vs^ 
the  depth  of  6  fathoms.     Upon  the  bank,  of?  Mxtv\ite^9&,'Csv%x^«t^  ^\Va&as3s«B» 
distant  5  miles  from  the  shore,  and  at  Q  mWe^  XLOt\)tvl£OTCL^ciYDX'^«^'«^^=^ 
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faihoms.  From  the  edge  of  the  bank,  in  7  fathoms,  the  rater  gradoallj 
shoalens  to  half  a  fathom  near  the  shore.  Those  approaching  may  therefore 
advance  safely,  by  keeping  the  hand-lead  going.  Large  vessels,  proceeding 
westward,  should  I^ep  off  at  12  miles  from  the  land,  the  coast  being  so  low, 
that  at  a  safe  distance  the  tops  of  coca-trees  only  can  be  seen,  and  in  the 
finest  weather.  When  westward  of  Jericoacoara,  the  draught  of  the  vessel, 
and  soundings,  will  determine  the  distajice  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
approach  the  bight. 

JERICOACOARA.. — ^Between  Point  Tapaji  and  the  Point  of  Jericoacoara, 
the  coast  trends  nearly  east  and  west,  a  distance  of  ^7  miles.  Jericoacoara 
is  a  cove  formed,  by  the  broken  ridge  of  rocks  which  borders  the  coast,  into 
a  small  basin,  between  them  and  the  shore.  The  waves  frequently  beat 
high  on  the  reef,  and  break  over  it  into  tlie  basin.  By  digging  pits  on  the 
beach  hereabout,  potable  water  may  be  obtained.  Spring-tides,  in  the 
basin,  rise  from  10  to  12  feet.  The  coast  to  the  westward  is  a  low  shore 
of  white  sand,  having  without  it  the  ridge  or  border  of  rock,  before-men- 
tioned. Hence  follow,  the  mouths  of  the  little  rivers  Canmsin,  Tapuya, 
Temonha,  &c.  The  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  navigable  for  coasters  of 
any  draught 

PBBNAIBAO,  OR  PARANAHYBA.— That  part  of  tlie  coast  of  the  province 
of  Piauhy,  extending  from  the  Barra  de  Iguarassu,  tlie  easternmost  branch 
of  the  Rio  de  Pemaibao,  to  the  Barra  de  Tutoya,  its  westernmost,  has  gene* 
rally  been  laid  down  incorrectly  in  the  charts.  The  distance  between  Uiese 
two  mouths  is  about  30  miles,  in  which  extent  tlie  Rio  de  Pemaibao  dis- 
charges itself  by  four  others,  named  the  Barra  Velha,  Barra  do  Meio,  Barra 
do  Caju,  and  Barra  das  Canarias.  The  Harbour  of  Tutoya,  on  the  west,  is 
the  only  harbour,  along  the  extensive  line  of  coast  between  Bahia  and  the 
Maranon,  that  admits  of  the  bar  being  crossed  at  all  times  of  the  moon,  by 
vessels  drawing  from  14  to  15  feet  water. 

The  Bar  of  Iguarassu  and  the  Barra  Velha,  the  two  easternmost  passages, 
have  become  unnavigable  for  ships ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
two  sand-banks  immediately  to  leeward  of  them,  vessels  must  proceed  to 
Tutoya,  for  which  branch  of  the  river  a  pilot  may  be  obtained.  Of  the  rock 
named  Pedrado  Sol,  between  the  Barra  Velha  and  Baira  do  Mela,  as  exhibited 
on  the  chart.  Admiral  Roussin  says,  **  that  it  is  not  a  danger  really  to  be 
flreaded,  being  only  a  break  of  the  reef  on  the  coast,  and  does  not  extend  more 
than  a  mile  along  shore.**  It  is  advisable  not  to  approach  the  coast  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Pemaibao  nearer  than  to  4  or  5  miles,  and  not  farther  in  than 
to  a  depth  of  8  fathoms  ;  the  sea  is  muddy,  and  the  bottom  of  oozy  sand  be- 
fore these  passages ;  the  groimd  is  therefore  bad  for  anchoring.  At  4  or  5 
miles  from  land,  8  or  10  fathoms  may  be  found. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Port  of  Tutoya  the  coast  is  not  so  high,  but  ex- 
hibits sand-hills  of  a  shining  white  colour,  without  any  verdure ;  these  are 
named  the  Lancoes  Pequenos,  or  Little  Sheets,  and  occupy  an  extent  of 
coast  terminated  by  the  River  Perguicas,  near  which  are  some  breakers. 

The  River  Perguicas  separates  Lancoes  Pequenos  from  the  Lancoes 
Grandes.  A  long  spit,  extending  from  this  river,  is  formed  by  the  tide  of 
the  river  meeting  the  current  of  the  sea.  The  Sapphire,  Captain  Wellesley, 
crossed  this  bank  by  night  in  5  fathoms,  but  in  7  fathoms  a  ship  will  be 
quite  close  enough  If  the  coast  be  made  from  the  northward,  about  the  Per- 
guicas and  Lancoes  Pequenos,  soundings  will  be  struck  in  19  or  20  fathoms, 
and  soon  after,  in  Id ;  and  from  thence  regular  bottom  will  be  found  in  10  or 
11  fathoms,  until  the  vessel  is  close  enough  to  haul  off,  and  steer  along  the 
Jkad    la  keeping  8  or  10  miles  from  this  part  of  the  coast,  you  will  be  at 
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sufficient  distance  to  avoid  all  danger,  and  thus  jou  will  have  from  7  to  14 
fathoms. 

To  the  west  of  the  River  Perguicas,  the  coast  trends  N.  65°  W.  to  N.  80* 
W.  It  resembles  that  which  precedes  it  to  the  east.  Its  downs  are  of  shift- 
ing sand,  moderately  high,  and  extending  nearly  12  leagues.  They  resem- 
hle,  in  appearance,  linen  clotlis,  or  extended  sheets,  and  have  received  the 
name  of  Lancoes  Grandes,  or  Great  Sheets,  in  contradistinction  to  a  range 
to  the  eastward,  named  Lancoes  Pequenos,  already  noticed.  This  appearance 
is  remarkable,  and  useful  as  a  landfall  to  those  coming  in  from  sea,  when 
bound  to  Maranham,  &c. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Lancoes  Grandes,  the  coast  appears  as  if  wholly 
covered  with  bushes  and  groves,  so  closely  set,  that  at  the  distance  of  4  miles 
the  ground  between  them  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  shore  is  low,  and  is  named 
tlie  Praya  das  Mangues  Verdes,  or  Beach  of  Mangroves.  The  sudden  tran- 
sition of  colour  here,  from  that  of  Lancoes,  renders  it  impossible  to  mistake 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

BanJc  off  the  Coast  of  Para. — In  the  "Annales  Maritimes"  for  1838,  it 
appears,  by  a  notice,  that  a  French  ship  grounded  on  a  bank  off  the  coast  of 
Para,  the  position  of  which,  according  to  the  account  given,  we  can  only  sup- 
pose to  be  in  latitude  2°  18'  S.,  longitude  43°  7'  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  notice  alluded  to,  which  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Leraistre,  commander  of  the  ship  Emily,  of  Nantes : — "  When  passing  the 
Lancoes  Grandes,  and  N.  by  E.  of  the  most  remarkable  sand-hill,  7  or  8 
miles  from  land,  in  7  to  9  fathoms,  at  half-past  twelve,  p.m.,  the  Emily  got 
into  shoal  water,  upon  a  bank  of  2|  fathoms,  which  appeared  to  be  of  small 
extent,  around  which  I  found  7  fathoms.  The  vessel  was  going  two  knots  at 
the  time,  and  at  noon  was  in  2°  20'  2"  S.  latitude. 

This  bank  is  very  dangerous,  because  it  is  situated  in  the  route  that  a 
large  vessel  would  take,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  land  that  would  remove 
all  apprehension  of  danger.  It  was  low  water  when  I  touched,  or  there- 
abouts, and  from  aloft  only  one  green  patch  of  trifling  extent  was  to  be  seen 
resembling  others  on  those  shores.  Two  of  the  shocks  were  rather  violent, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  produce  great  danger.  The  vessel  made  no  water, 
nor  do  I  consider  the  false  keel  was  damaged." 

IBIiAND  OF  SANTA  ANNA. — This  island  is  equally  covered  with  mangroves 
and  other  trees :  on  advancing  you  will  see  the  breakers  which  lie  about,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  of  which  the  easternmost  are  8  miles  from  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  island.  Near  these  shoals  are  from  7  to  24  fathoms  of  water, 
bottom  of  sand.  The  Coroa  Grande,  a  vast  flat  of  rocks  and  sand  nearly 
even  with  the  water,  lie  to  the  west  of  St.  Anna's  Island,  and  extend  about 
5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Maranham  Island. 

Light-HoxiAe  on  Santa  Anna  Island. — This  light-house  is  a  square  tower, 
having  three  distinct  stories,  each  story  diminishing  as  it  rises.  The  angles 
bear  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West  Its  height  is  about  90  feet  above 
high  water,  spring-tides.  In  the  day-time  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  vessel 
under  sail,  at  a  considerable  distance  :  by  night  it  shows  a  revolving  light, 
visible  every  30  seconds,  for  about  10  seconds  together;  at  a  shorter  distance 
the  lights  show  as  a  permanent  light,  like  a  bright  star,  with  a  brighter  light 
every  30  seconds.* 

Between  the  continent  and  Maranham  Island  is  the  inlet  of  Bahia  de  St 
Jose,  which  is  too  shoal  and  dangerous,  even  for  small  vessels,  for  a  passage 

•  A  Correspondent  to  the  ^atrft«»/ 3fflwazin«,  in  lft44,nmwVtdL^i8XTv^^%^TA«^^ 
placed  on  seeing  this  iigfat,  m  it  was  rexy  baiuy  attended  to. 
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to  the  port  of  Maranham ;  the  bay  of  St.  Marcos,  to  the  westward  of  Goro* 
Grande,  is  therefore  the  general  entrance.  The  tide  sets  with  great  strength 
into  the  Bahia  de  St.  Joze.  The  flood  from  E.S  E.,  the  ebb  from  W.N.W. 
High  water  at  about  6h.,  p.m. 

Directions  for  the  Navigation  from  Ciara  to  Maranham. — From  Ciara 
the  coast  trends  N.W.  by  W.,  35  leagues,  to  Point  Tapji,  and  thence  West, 
10  leagues,  to  Jericoacoara ;  but  a  N.W.  course  should  be  pursued,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  shoal  parts  of  the  Bank  of  Caracu.  Having  run  about  34 
leagues  upon  the  N.W.  course,  allowing  about  1^  mile  per  hour  for  the  cur- 
rent's assistance,  in  soimdings  varying  from  11  to  20  fathoms,  alter  the 
course  to  W.  \  N.,  and  it  will  give  you  a  sight  of  the  land,  as  far  as  the 
Island  of  St.  Anna. 

Vessels  coming  from  sea  and  bound  to  Maranham,  should  always  endea- 
vour to  make  the  land  considerably  to  the  eastward,  most  particularly  on 
account  of  the  currents  which  prevail  on  the  coast,  always  running  strongly 
between  W.  i  S.  and  W.N.W.  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  land,  you 
should  be  in  latitude  about  3**  S. ;  on  discovering  it  you  will  be  off  Mount 
Melancia,  or  between  it  and  Ciara;  or  should  you  discover  three  moim tains, 
lying  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.  of  each  other,  these  will  show  you  to  be  stiU 
nearer  to  Ciara,  for  these  mountains  are  only  7  leagues  distant  from  Ciara. 
About  this  part  of  the  coast  you  will  have  a  bottom  of  fine  sand  and  shells, 
but  if  you  should  make  the  land  in  from  latitude  2°  16'  S.  to  2**  30'  S.,  and 
have  a  bottom  of  small  red  and  white  stones,  or  broken  pieces  of  coral,  you 
will  be  off  Jericoacoara;  if  the  bottom  consists  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
stones,  you  will  be  off  Paranahyba,  or  Temonia,  and  three  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  will  be  seen. 

The  whole  coast  from  Point  Macoripe  to  Paranaliyba  is  sandy  to  about 
half  a  league  inland,  so  that  it  is  equally  distinguishable  from  the  coast 
between  Paranahyba  and  Green  Mangues  (mangroves)  Point,  which  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  sand,  without  the  least  sign  of  vegetation.  Inclining 
to  the  shore,  and  observing  the  lancoes  or  sand-banks  well  as  you  proceed 
along,  the  entrance  of  the  River  Perguicas  will  easily  be  distinguished, 
and  when  that  opening  bears  S.S.E.,  the  water  will  begin  to  lessen  in  depth, 
and  the  hillocks  on  shore  become  somewhat  larger  and  more  irregular ;  be- 
ing in  8  or  9  fathoms  you  will  cross  the  spit  or  bar  of  sand,  thrown  out  from 
and  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  stream  of  ebb  from  which 
turns  the  current  somewhat  to  the  N.W.  from  here.  Should  night  be 
approaching,  haul  up,  and  stand  of  and  on  till  morning,  in  from  24  to  12 
fadiomd ;  it  is  advisable  to  pass  the  Perguicas  before  this  be  done,  that  with 
the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  day  you  may  pursue  the  same  course,  keeping  the 
^ame  distance  from  the  shore ;  for  by  bearing  up,  under  all  the  sail  you  can, 
you  may  have  sufficient  daylight  before  you  to  reach  your  destination. 

Having  passed  the  Lancoes  Grandes,  you  will  easily  distinguish  Green 
Mangues  Point,  by  the  brushwood  and  re-appearance  of  vegetation ;  and 
when  this  point  comes  about  S.  by  W.,  look  out  for  the  Island  of  Santa 
Anna.*     Bring  it  to  bear  S.S.W.,  and  haVlng  so  done,  haul  off  N.W.  by  W., 


•  Captain  livingstone,  in  1824,  says,  *•  A  dangeroas  shoal  exists  at  about  10  or  1 1  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Anna's  Island.  Many  vessels  have  narrowly  escaped  it.  We  got  into  3  fathoms,  with 
St.  Anna  bearing  W.  by  N.  The  bottom  was  of  fine  sand,  m  ridges,  with  even  10  fiithoms  between ; 
bnt  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  also  coral  rocks,  firom  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  broke,  at  a  Uttle  to 
the  westward  of  us.  About  the  same  time,  a  French  brig  in  company,  the  Caesar,  of  Marseilles,  struck 
and  unshipped  her  ri;dder,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  N.E.  of  us,  tliough  her  master  a<4sured 
me  they  never  found  less  than  6  fathoms.  We  had  one  cast  of  only  two  fisithoms,  but  did  not  touch ; 
M?  that  the  lead  must  have  either  hit  the  lop  of  a  coral  rock,  or  else  a  knob  of  sand. 
Tbe  Island  of  Santa  Anna  shows  quite  level  in  the  diiectioii  ^re  made  it,  and  1  think  cannot  be  less 
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tintil  you  get  into  about  2"*  S.,  or  a  little  to  the  southward,  of  3",  then  stand 
on  due  West,  and  you  will  lose  sight  of  the  Island  of  St.  Anna.  In  steering 
this  course  and  approaching  Sta.  Anna  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
Cnesar  Shoal.  At  about  S.S.E.  you  will  be  abreast  of  the  Coroa  Grande 
Bank,  then,  keeping  a  look-out  from  the  mast-head  to  the  southward,  should 
breakei's  be  seen,  or  your  depth  become  less  than  18  fathoms,  haul  out  half 
a  point,  but  no  more.  By  your  N.W.  by  W.  course,  the  distance  to  be  run 
should  be  13  miles  ;  then,  on  the  westerly  course,  11  miles,  allowing  a  mile 
an  hour  for  the  current,  when  you  may  proceed  W.S.W.,  until  you  perceive 
Mount  Itacolumi  ahead,  and  the  coast  of  Tepitapera  to  port ;  and  so  soon  as 
you  see  Itacolumi  Mount,  which  resembles  a  gunner's  quoin,  endeavour  to 
bring  it  to  bear  W.N.W.,  and,  according  to  judgment,  about  4  leagues  distant,* 
then  proceed,  with  the  lead  going,  4  leagues,  when  you  will  have  St.  Mark*8 
Point  bearing  South,  at  about  3  J  miles  distance.  From  the  lighthouse,  on 
St  Anna,  Momit  Itacolumi  bears  W.  }  N.,  nearly  15  leagues. 

Baron  Roussin  says,  "  that  the  breakers  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  with  those 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Anna,  may  sometimes,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen  from  the 
mast-head  at  3  leagues  off,  and  from  the  deck  of  a  corvette  or  sloop,  at  half 
this  distance.  They  are  divided  into  several  groups,  and  always  show, 
although  the  tide  rises  12  feet.  The  only  difference  in  their  appearance  is 
produced  by  the  state  of  the  tide,  or  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  the 
waves."  The  northernmost  point  of  the  breakers  on  the  Coroa  Grande  is 
given,  by  the  Baron,  as  in  latitude  2*»  10'  50"  S.,  longitude  43°  57'  32"  W. 
On  approaching  the  Coroa  Grande  from  the  north,  when  the  sky  is  not  clear, 
you  may  distinguish  the  coast  of  Maranham  Island  from  that  of  St.  Anna,  by 
its  being  higher,  its  masses  woody,  and  a  bold  white  shore  on  the  north. 

MARANHAM.— This  island  is  about  10  leagues  in  length,  and  5  leagues  in 
breadth  ;  and  between  it  and  the  coast,  on  the  west,  is  the  bay  of  San  Mar- 
cos, navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent  for  large  vessels  ;  frigates  also 
may  anchor  before  the  Harbour  of  St.  Luiz,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of 
Maranham.  The  principal  entrance  of  the  bay  lies  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and 
being  limited  on  each  side  by  dangerous  shoals,  must  be  approached  with 
caution.     In  this  entrance,  between  the  Coroa  Grande  on  the  east,  and  the 


than  12  miles  lon^,  in  pface  of  two  or  three,  as  commonly  laid  down.  I  have  spoken  with  many  who 
concur  with  me*  ui  this  opinion,  and  one  who  has  been  on  it  states  it  as  12  miles  long  and  8^  or  4 
broad.  From  the  appearance  of  the  island,^  and  the  depths  of  water,  both  the  French  Captain  and 
myself  tliought  we  were  on  the  Coroa  Grande,  or  Grand  Crown,  to  the  westward;  and  as  night  was 
rapidly  comnig  on,  we  both  anchored, — we  in  19  £Eithoms,  and  he,  at  half  a  mile  west  of  ns,  in  25 
fatnoin.o. 

The  Caisar  Siioal  (so  c^ed  by  me,  from  the  French  brig  above-mentioned)  lies  about  two  miles 
South,  and  as  umch  East,  of  the  place  we  anchored  at,  the  evening  after  we  were  in  such  shallow 
water  on  it.  The  position  of  tliis  spot  I  ascertained  as  follows : — I^Atitude,  by  mean  of  meridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  stars,  Fomaihnut^  Canopus,  and  Jchemar,  2'  10'  13"  S.;  longitude  by  five  sights  of  dis- 
tances, of  1^  and  Aldebartm,  west  of  i^  48°  20'  10".  By  five  sights  of  distances  of  (?)  and  t5!»  the  sim 
east  of  tlie  moon,  4.T  25)'  0".  The  accordance  of  these  results  maybe  considered  as  confirming 
tlieir  accunwv,  and  they  corroborate  those  of  Captain  Hewett. 

The  shoal  *I  consider  very  dangerous,  and  I  think  it  extends  three  miles  and  a  half,  East  and  West, 
and  three  North  and  South ;  but  there  is,  at  least,  one  other  at  a  short  distance  south  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
obser\'etl,  that  the  Ctesar  shoal  lies  in  the  very  track  formerly  pointed  out  in  the  Sailing  Directions 
for  makiug  Santa  Amia." 

f  At  this  time,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  lighthouse  was  not  erected. — Edit. 

•  Alcantra  Point  will  then  bear  S.W.  i  S.,  when  they  mav  anchor,  if  neceswTY,    Tbft  ^Vsjaacassfik. 
here  is  wide,  and  the  bottom  sandy ;  in  many  parts  tlie  water  will  a)^\»e«x  tv\\\^^^,n«>k^^  vcv  ^^"^''^^SyJ?^.    J 
it  is  transparent  and  clear ;  and  at  all  times  a  Kind  of  cViesmiX  fxxsiX.  mWXi^  >wiCVL^ya3oaa%^^>5^^''^'^^*^'^  J 
in  rainv  seasons,  drifts  much  to  seawvd. 
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continent  on  the  west,  is  the  Middle  Bank,  ahout  8^  miles  long,  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.W.,  hiving  over  it  from  6  to  2^  fathoms.  Its  western  side  is  steep,  and 
should  he  approached  with  caution.  On  the  eastern  side  the  soundings  are 
more  gradual*  hut  the  channel  on  this  side  is  now  much  narrower  than  for- 
merly. The  Middle  Bank,  latterly,  has  heen  descrihed  as  connected  with  the 
Coroa  Grande,  heing  divided  only  hy  a  swash  between,  of  7  to  9  fathoms  ;  it 
is  not  the  one  by  which  vessels  generally  enter,  the  western  one  being  the 
superior  and  ordinary  channel. 

St.  Luiz.— This  city  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Maranham  Island, 
and  extends  nearly  1|  mile  in  an  E.N.E  direction.  It  comprises  some  small 
streets  and  squares,  but  is  too  much  sheltered  from  the  &ea-breeze,  with  which 
it  would  be  more  salubrious.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Maranham, 
and  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  bishop. 

The  Harbour  of  St  Luiz  is  formed  by  a  creek  in  the  island,  and  is  to  be  en- 
tered from  the  bay  of  San  Marcos,  or  St.  Mark.  The  channel  is  of  sufficient 
depth  for  common  sized  merchant-ships,  but  is  very  narrow,  and  not  to  be 
entered  without  a  pilot  Opposite  to  the  town,  the  water  is  shallow  at  the 
ebb.  Vessels  may  find  at  Maranham  the  chief  resources  required  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  navigation.  The  safety  of  the  port  permits  careening ;  the  water 
is  good  and  abundant,  and  on  the  island  beef  and  rice  are  easily  procured  ; 
but,  if  in  want  of  considerable  quantities,  they  may  be  most  advantageously 
obtained  on  the  Alcantra  or  continental  coast,  because  this  is,  in  every  res- 
pect, more  feitile  than  the  island,  and  more  abundant  in  cattle,  fruits,  &c. 

The  Tides  are  regular  at  St.  Luiz,  and  in  the  bay  of  San  Marcos.  At  the 
anchorage  before  the  harbour  of  St.  Luiz,  the  flood  sets  to  the  S.S  W.,  and 
the  ebb  N.N.E.  The  velocity  is  one  mile  and  seven-tenths  an  hour,  in  ordi- 
nary tides  ;  spring-tides,  2i  miles.  In  tlie  last  case,  the  difiference  of  level 
between  high  and  low  water  is  16^  feet,  according  to  observations,  made  36 
hoiurs  after  the  fiill  moon  of  January,  1820,  near  Fort  St.  Antonio.  In  ordi- 
nary tides,  the  vertical  rise  of  water  is  not  not  more  than  10  feet.  High 
water  in  the  harbour,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  7h. 

Sailing  Directions, — Vessels  arriving  from  Europe  or  the  West  Indies,  make 
the  coast  to  the  eastward*  ;  the  only  exceptions  is  with  winds,  at  times,  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  west.  At  all  other  times  you  can  see  the  Lancoes 
Grandes ;  this  shore  of  white  'sand  may  be  seen  to  commence  about  20 
leagues  E.  by  S.  from  the  Isle  of  St.  Anna,  and  extends  as  before-mentioned, 
to  the  gi-een  or  verdant  land  about  Mangues,  or  Mangrove  Point,  under  the 
meridian  of  43**  28'  W.  Off  the  coast  at  4  or  5  miles  from  the  Lancoes 
Grandes,  are  from  5  to  6  fathoms  water ;  but,  by  an  error  of  longitude,  very 
likely  to  occur  hereabout,  you  may  easily  mistake  the  Lancoes  Pequenos  for 
the  Lancoes  Grandes ;  but  observe  that,  when  off  the  latter,  you  will  have 
the  shoal  grounds  of  the  Biver  Perguicas  to  the  east,  in  place  of  being  to  the 
west,  while  off  the  former.  To  guard  against  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect, 
you  must  hold  off  to  10  or  12  miles  from  the  coast,  and  continue  your  course 

•  VesMls  makmg  for  the  S.W.,  when  approaching  the  equator,  most  particularly  obeerve,  that  near 
the  longitude  of  41°  there  is  a  dangerous  reef^  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  aoubted,  though  the 
exact  longitude  is  not  known.  On  the  lOth  of  October,  1819,  the  biig  Richard,  of  Ulverstone,  Captain 
Blaesdale,  struck  on  this  reef^  as  will  appear  from  the  following  abstract  of  the  RichanVs  log : — 
**  Friday,  lAth  October,  1819 ;  fine  moderate  weather,  ship  going  three  knots.  At  6  p.m.  grounded; 
did  not  remain  fast  abore  10  minutes ;  water  smooth,  saw  no  breakeis.  In  a  few  minutes  after, 
sounded,  but  got  no  bottom,  with  1125  fathoms  of  line,  latitude,  at  noon,  by  good  observation,  0°  07' 
N.  Ran  West,  until  6  pjn.,  longitude  41'*  33'  W.  The  Teasel  drew  1 1  feel  water ;  in  one  hour  there 
were  18  inches  of  water  in  the  well.  When  the  ship  aniTed  al  Paim,  whither  she  was  boimd,  three 
Ao/ea  were  foundf  each  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  and  nearly  tfarough  her  bottom,  and  several  large 
pi0ee§  c^  white  coni  wen  sdekm%  in  diffnrent  paxta." 
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from  0  to  10  fathoms,  when  you  will  be  between  the  parallels  of  d*  15'  and  2* 
80'  S.,  on  a  mean  direction  of  W.N.W.,  which  is  that  of  the  coasl. 

Having  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  48**  12',  and  at  7  or  8  miles  from  shore, 
jou  must  shape  a  course  northward,  in  order  to  avoid  the  St.  Anna's  Breakers, 
which  exist  as  before  described.  In  this  traverse,  the  tide  will  require  atten- 
tion, and  a  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  it,  according  to  its  direction  and 
strength.  The  flood,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  sets  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  N.E.,  sometimes  with  a  velocity  of  two  miles  in  an  hour.  When  past 
the  breakers,  to  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Anna,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  lighthouse,  continue  to  steer  to  the  West  several  degrees  North,  until 
you  come  in  sight  of  the  breakers  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  which  may  be 
approached  to  the  distance  of  two  miles.  Having  passed  within  sight  of 
these  breakers,  you  will  find  soundings  of  fine  sand,  with  black  and  red 
specks. 

San  Marcos,  or  St  Mark's  Point,  is  the  first  point  of  Maranham,  which 
will  be  seen  to  the  southward.  It  is  a  high  bluff  point,  and  qn  it  is  a  guard- 
house and  signal-staff;  from  it  a  broad  shelf  extends  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
point,  with  fiats  of  rock  and  sand,  to  more  than  400  fathoms  from  the  shore, 
which  must  therefore  be  approached  with  caution.  On  continuing  the  route 
to  the  S.W.  and  S.W.  by  S.,  you  will  make  the  parallel  of  the  Point  das 
Areas,  which  is  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Luiz. 
On  it  is  the  little  fort  named  San  Antonio  de  la  Barra.  This  point  should 
not  be  approached  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  at  which  distance  are  6  and  7 
fathoms,  where  you  may  anchor. 

The  best  and  most  frequented  route  to  St.  Luiz  is  taken  by  gaining  a  sight 
of  Mount  Itacolumi,  before-mentioned,  situated  upon  the  western  coast  of  the 
bay  of  San  Marcos,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  north  part  of  Coroa  Grande. 
On  approaching  this  mount  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  gunner's  quoin,  and 
is  remarkable  only  from  the  low  land  in  its  vicinity.  From  the  lighthouse 
on  St.  Anna's  Island,  it  bears  W.  J  N.,  nearly  16  leagues. 

On  the  cliff  of  Mount  Itacolumi  is  a  lighthouse  consisting  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar building,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  cardinal  points.  The  light,  shown 
at  an  elevation  of  147  feet  above  high  water  mark,  revolves,  showing  a  light 
of  two  colours,  one  being  of  the  natural  appearance  and  the  other  of  a  red 
colour,  being  alternately  visible  and  invisible  in  each  revolution.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  this  light  for  that  on  Isle  Santa  Anna. 

When  Mount  Itacolumi  is  seen,  shape  a  course  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.N.W., 
and,  according  to  judgment,  about  4  leagues  distant ;  thence  proceed,  with 
the  lead  going,  S.  by  W.,  4  leagues,  when  you  will  have  St.  Mark's  Point 
bearing  South,  at  about  8i  miles  distant.  On  approaching  this  point,  a 
sand-bank,  dry  in  many  parts,  will  be  seen  at  about  two  miles  N.N.E.  of  it; 
the  Banea  de  Cerca,  or  Acuas  Bank,  to  the  westward,  will  also  be  seen  break- 
ing in  many  parts.  Between  these  is  the  channel  to  St.  Luiz  Beads.  On 
passing  San  Marcos  Point,  the  rocks  w'dl  be  seen  to  the  westward  of  it;  but 
by  giving  them  a  sufficient  berth,  and  bringing  the  body  of  the  Isle  do  Medo 
to  bear  S.W.,  and  the  fort  on  Ponto  das  ^eias  S.E.,  they  may  anchor  in  15 
fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  On  the  foul  ground,  off  San  Marcos  Point,  many 
anchors  have  been  lost. 

The  best  anchorage  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbotur  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
Fort  St.  Antonio,  or  Ponto  das  Areias,  with  the  fort  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  }  £ 
In  this  position  there  are  from  80  to  45  feet  of  water  at  low  ebbs.     Small 
vessels  go  higher  up  toward  the  bank  of  the  Isle  do  Medo.     The  anehorag« 
b«for«  St  Luiz  it  bouaded  on  th«  S.  and  S.W.  by  th«  PontA.dA.Qxi^'SsdA 
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do  Medo,  and  several  shoals,  on  which  there  is  little  water  at  low  tides.  Be- 
sides the  passage  on  the  N.E.  of  the  hank,  leading  to  the  anchorage,  there  is 
another  on  the  S.W.,  hetween  it  and  the  Isle  do  Medo,  but  the  latter  is  taken 
only  with  winds  hetween  north  and  south  by  the  west.  The  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  St.  Luiz  is  not  difficult  for  small  vessels,  but  those  of  greater 
draught  must  have  a  pilot.  Vessels,  whose  draught  will  not  allow  them  to 
anchor  in  St.  Luiz,  may  anchor  in  the  little  bay  of  Artaki,  S.W.  of  Maran> 
ham,  having  a  bottom  of  mud  or  ooze,  with  15  or  16  fathoms  of  water;  the 
current  here  is  less  rapid  than  before  St.  Luiz,  and  the  sea  always  smooth. 

Remarks  on  the  passage  to  Maranham,  by  Capt.  the  Hon.  W.  Welles- 
ley  : — "  The  best  part  of  the  coast  for  vessels  to  make  is  the  Lancoes  Grandes, 
or  Great  Sheets,  because  the  whiteness  of  those  sand-hills  is  so  remarkable, 
and  extend  so  far.  They  commence  in  about  42°  45'  W.,  and  terminate  in 
42°  12'  W.  Run  boldly  for  the  centre  or  western  exti'emity,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  make  the  green  country,  about  the  Mangues  Point, 
with  the  lighthouse  on  Santa  Anna  Island,  &c. 

In  proceeding  for  Maranham,  it  is  supposed  that  the  land  is  made  in  the 
morning  about  the  Lancoes  Grandes — ^you  will  be  rmming  do^vn  to  near  the 
land,  probably  on  a  W.  by  S.  course.  Having  seen  it  clearly,  haul  off  to 
W.N.W.,  and  having  arrived  at  their  termination,  you  will  run  about  10  or  15 
miles  along  a  coast  nearly  green,  the  '  Mangues  Verdes.*  From  tlie  mast- 
head, St.  Anna  Lighthouse  will  be  in  sight,  as  you  run  along,  bearing  per- 
haps about  S.W.  by  W.  It  will  be  seen  before  the  island  on  which  it 
stands,  and  makes  like  a  vessel  under  sail.  You  are  not  sure  of  making  tlie 
island  itself,  until  Mangues  Verdes  Point  bears  S.  by  W.,  and  it  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  light  is  not  on  the  northern  extremity.  The  dan- 
gerous shoals  which  run  in  a  N.E.  direction  off  it  will  now  be  made  out,  and 
if  you  think  the  flood  is  setting  you  in,  haul  off  in  time  to  N.W.  by  W. 

The  tide  sets  remarkably  strong  into  the  bay  of  San  Joze.  The  first  time 
I  ran  along  the  coast,  it  set  me  inside  the  reefs,  and  obliged  me  to  anchor  in 
6  fathoms  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  stand  out  on  a  N.E  course  to  get  clear 
of  them.  The  breakers,  however,  always  show  themselves.  They  should  be 
rounded  in  not  less  than  14  fathoms. 

Having  brought  these  dangerous  shoals  abaft  beam,  a  W.  i  N.  course  may 
be  steered  with  safety,  luitil  Uie  Coroa  Grande  Breakers  are  passed.  Lieut. 
Hewett  recommends  a  N.W.  by  W.  course,  but  I  steered  W.  i  N.  on  the 
flood,  in  perfect  safety,  making  the  two  breakers ;  and  steering  the  same 
coui*se  upon  the  ebb,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  away  W.S.W.  to  make  them. 

The  Coroa  Grande  Shoals  idways  break ;  and  I  think  it  better  to  make 
them,  because  you  get  a  fresh  departure,  which  is  advantageous  if  night  be 
coming  on,  and  you  '^ish  to  anchor.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  them, 
W.N.W.  may  be  steered  for  15  or  20  miles,  and  then  West,  until  Itacolumi  is 
seen  ahead.  The  mountain  is  the  highest  land  on  the  coast,  and  makes  at 
flrst  like  a  small  round  island  ;  almost  immediately  afterwards  Uie  adjacent 
land  appears,  and  then  it  takes  something  of  the  shape  of  the  quoin  of  a 
gun.  I  think  15  miles  the  very  utmost  distance  at  which  tliis  laud 
can  be  seen,  and  it  is  likely  you  will  not  be  more  than  10  or  12  miles  off 
when  it  is  reported  from  the  mast-head.  The  less  water  you  have  the  closer 
you  will  be  to  it. 

If  in  approaching  you  should  have  as  little  as  9  fathoms,  or  less,  haul  off 
to  tlie  south,  and  gi'adually.  keep  away  again  to  the  S.S.W.  when  you  deepen 
the  water,  which  course  will  take  you  up  to  St.  Mark*8  Port.  If  on  niakin*^  it 
there  should  be  a  deptli  of  14  fathoms,  S.S.W.  may  be  steered  at  once.     In 
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running  up  this  course,  bear  in  mind  that  the  flood  sets  towai*ds  Alcantara, 
and  over  the  Gerca  Bank,  and  the  ebb,  on  the  contrary,  will  check  you  over 
to  the  Middle  Bank,  and  towards  the  edge  of  the  Goroa  Grande. 

Look  out  now,  for  St.  Mark's  Point  ahead ;  it  ought  to  bear  from  S.  by  W. 
i  W.  to  S.W.  by  S.,  and  if  you  are  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  you  will 
hardly  get  soundings  with  ihe  hand-lead.  If  you  have  as  little  as  9  or  10, 
you  will  be  on  the  edge  of  the  middle  bank,  and,  as  a  precaution,  should  keep 
half  a  point  or  a  point  more  to  the  westwai'd ;  14  fathoms  is  a  very  good  depth 
to  run  up  in  all  ^e  way.  I  have  had  no  soundings  until  the  anchor  was  let 
go  off  Fort  St.  Antonio,  in  that  depth. 

The  land  about  St  Mark's  when  first  seen,  makes  like  two  small  islands, 
the  eastermost  one  having  two  sand-hills  upon  it,  which  look  like  two  roads. 
The  round  fort  and  flagstaff  soon  appear,  for  which  keep  the  ship's  head,  and 
Fort  St.  Antonio  will  be  seen  like  a  long  low  red  house,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  St  Mark's.  When  you  are  within  a  mile  of  this  latter  fort,  run  along 
the  land  until  you  bring  it  to  bear  N.E.  by  E.,  and  Fort  St  Antonio  E.S.E., 
there  drop  yoiir  anchor  in  from  10  to  14  fathoms. 

When  near  the  anchorage  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  a  large 
ship  is  from  the  Banca  de  Gerca,  which  lies  about  a  league  off  shore,  and  the 
northern  point  of  which  lies  about  West  from  St.  Mark's.  Unless  there  be 
a  very  strong  tide  running,  or  the  ship  is  beating  up,  you  do  not  come  near 
this  ;  if  you  should,  however,  the  soundings  decrease  very  gradually,  and  in- 
dicate its  vicinity.  In  beating  out  the  pilot  took  the  Sapphire  over  its  north 
end  in  5  fathoms ;  and  at  low  water  there  may  be  over  its  centre  as  little  as 
1 6  feet ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive.  It  lies  somewhere  about  north  and 
Bouth,  and  one  of  the  marks  for  clearing  it,  is,  not  to  shut  in  with  Point  Ataki 
tlie  two  small  islands  which  lie  off  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  vessels  have  to  beat  from  Itacolumi  to  Maranham, 
the  wind  being  almost  constantly  to  the  eastward ;  but  they  usually  have  to 
beat  out.  One  tide  ought  to  bring  the  mount  to  bear  from  W.N.W.  to  West, 
when  the  pilot  leaves. 

They  go  about  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms  on  either  side  ;  twice  we  were  off 
the  Camaveiros  or  Pirajuba  Banks,  which  were  found  to  extend  out  further 
than  laid  down.  The  Baron  Roussin's  soundings  are  correct,  but  perhaps 
he  gives  a  little  too  much  water  in  certain  places.  His  details  of  the  coast, 
such  as  the  entrance  to  rivers,  and  other  minutiae,  are  sometimes  erroneous ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  was  a  siu^'ey  made  under  sail.  The  eastern 
channel  has  latterly  grown  up,  and  is  now  disused  by  all  except  small 
coasters.  Having  once  sighted  Itacolumi,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  ves- 
sel into  the  eastern  channel,  so  much  more  simple  and  direct  is  the  route  by 
the  western  channel." 

Remarks  on  the  passage  from  England  to  Maranham,  by  Lieut.  E. 
Stopford,  commanding  H.M.  Schooner,  Pickle. — "  Vessels  bound  to  Mar- 
anham, may  cross  tlie  equator  in  longitude  40**  W.,  which  will  enable  tliem 
to  fetxjli  the  Lancoes,  a  landfall  deservedly  recommended  by  Baron  Koussin. 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Santa  Anna, 
but  an  error  in  the  longitude  will  be  of  less  importance  by  making  the  Lan- 
coes Grandes.  A  vessel  amving  off  Santa  Anna,  and  not  having  sufficient 
daylight  to  find  her  way  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Murk,  may  lay-to  for  tlie  night, 
off  and  on  the  lighthouse,  keeping  it  as  near  south  of  her  as  possible, 
distant  6  or  7  miles.  As  there  is  constantly  a  hea\'y  swell  on  tlic  coast, 
anchorage  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  recover  the  anchor. 

From  Santa  Aima,  a  vessel  should  steer  ^\  ^^^^V^^  ^om^^Xiv^  '^^^^^^ 
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pass  the  breakers  of  Coroa  Grande,  at  the  distance  of  about  3  miles,  and 
Mount  Itacolumi  will  be  discovered  bearing  about  West.  When  distant 
about  10  or  1 1  miles  from  the  mount,  alter  tlie  course  to  S.  i  W.  till  the  fort 
Qnd  flagstaff  of  St.  Mark*s  are  made  out  nearly  ahead.  St  Mark's  Point 
should  not  be  passed  at  a  greater  distance  than  1^  mile,  that  the  Gerca  Bank 
(on  the  starbofiurd  hand  going  in)  may  be  avoided.  A  reef  of  rocks  runs  off 
nrom  the  point  and  to  avoid  these,  it  should  not  be  approached  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Within  these  limits  a  vessel  may  coast  along, 
until  Fort  Antonio  bears  East  or  ]S.  by  S.,  when  she  should  anchor,  and  wait 
for  a  pilot. 

A  vessel  by  following  the  above  route  to  Maranham,  will  avoid  getting  en- 
tangled among  the  swashways  on  the  Coroa  Grande  Shoals,  wliich  are  veiy 
dangerous. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maranham,  in  consequence  of  their  harbour  filling  up, 
expect  to  be  obliged  to  transfer  their  port  of  sbipment  to  Alcantara.  Lieut 
^topford  visited  this  port,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  preferable  in  every 
respect  to  Maranham,  being  easier  of  access,  capable  of  contaiiLing  more 
Alps,  and  allowing  them  to  get  in  or  out  at  any  time  of  tide,  with  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  The  depth  of  water  is  also  greater.  The  Pickle  was  an- 
chored about  one-third  of  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  in  7  fathoms  at  high 
water." 

MABAKHAX  TO  PABA  —The  coast  from  tlie  Bay  of  Maranham  to  Para  is 
generally  low  and  sandy,  but  covered  more  or  less  with  wood.  It  has  many 
little  isles  of  the  same  description,  with  several  coves  and  rivulets.  It  is  pro- 
per, when  a  vessel  is  bound  from  Maranham  to  Para,  to  take  her  depaitiire  in 
the  morning,  and  advance  to  the  anchorage  off  the  Aracaji,  or  cliff  before  de- 
scribed, thence  stand  out  to  sea  to  beyond  the  Camaverous  Banks,  which 
may  be  effected  in  a  run  of  8  leagues.  JIaving  passed  these,  you  approach 
the  sand-bank  stretching  from  the  western  shore,  and  over  which  there  are 
6,  10,  7,  5,  and  8  fathoms.  Thus  you  may  proceed  to  Uie  N.N.W.  or 
N.W.  by  N.,  to  the  distance  of  22  leagues,  when  the  ground  of  the  bank, 
white  sand,  with  black  specks,  will  be  succeeded  by  coarse  sand  and 
stones,  or  brown  sand  and  broken  shells,  with  13  to  17  and  20  fathoms 
<rf  water.  Here  you  will  be  off  the  Island  of  St  Joao,  and  near  the  parallel 
of  V  S. 

St.  Joao,  or  St.  John's  Island  stretches  N.E.  and  S.W^ ,  8 J  miles.  It  is 
nearly  level  with  the  sea,  and  intersected  with  several  creeks.  Between  the 
N.E.  end  of  this  island  and  Point  Tamandua  to  the  W.N.W.,  the  distance  is 
about  6  leagues.  The  bay  between  affords  shelter,  and  vessels  may  anchor 
off  the  N.W.  side  of  St  Joao  Island,  in  from  10  to  5  fathoms,  sandy  {ground. 
The  Hon.  W.  Wellesley  says,  "  There  is  anchoring  ground  in  9  fathoms, 
westward  of  the  island,  with  the  shoal  off  it  E.N.E.  ^  E. ;  the  west  end 
B.  i  E.  There  is  a  better  anchorage  at  about  a  mile  off  sliore,  with  the 
woody  point  not  open  of  a  river  to  the  northward  of  it.  Here  the  tide  runs 
very  strongly  N.E.  and  S.W.     High  water  about  6h.  24m.  p.m." 

N.W.  by  W.  i  W  from  Tamandua  Point  is  Cape  Gurupi,  distant  IS 
leagues,  over  which  is  a  mountain,  insulated,  and  therefore  remarkabh^ ;  the 
coast  here,  as  in  other  parts,  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  covered  with  a  dark 
brush-wood,  and  from  the  point  a  shoal  with  breakers  extends  throe  niilos 
out  to  sea.  From  Cape  Gui*upi  to  the  River  Caite  the  distance  is  15  leagues, 
on  a  course  nearly  West ;  at  the  entrance  of  this  river  axe  several  low  islets ; 
off  tlie  shore  the  bottom  is  generally  flat,  and  there  are  commonly  7  aud  8 
iiEtthoms,  at  three  leagues  off,  with  clear  ground. 
^'om  tife  Bivcr  Caite  to  the  l^ilet  of  Maracuno  the  distance.  W.  by  N., 
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is  about  12^  leagues.  In  sailing  along  it  is  advisable  to  keep  two  or  three 
leagues  off  shore,  in  soundings  of  7  and  8  fathoms.  The  coast  here  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  range  or  chain  of  white  sand-hills,  the  highest  of  which, 
Piraussu  Hill,  is  about  18  miles  westward  of  Caite  Point ;  this  hill  appears 
like  a  high  bluff  and  perpendicular  point  close  to  the  sea  with  red  cliffs  on 
its  eastern  side.  At  9  miles  to  the  north  of  Piraussu  Hill  is  point  Atalaia, 
and  immediately  West  of  the  point  is  the  inlet  or  bay  of  Maracimo. 

On  Point  Atalaia  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  light  visible  17  miles,  the 
changes  of  which  occur  every  2  minutes  in  the  following  manner : — ^a  steady 
light  during  70  seconds,  an  eclipse  during  22  seconds,  a  bright  and  short 
light  for  12  seconds,  and  an  eclipse  during  16  seconds.  It  was  first  shown 
on  the  8tli  of  March,  1852. 

RIO  PARA. — Point  Tijoca,  the  eastern  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Para, 
is  nearly  12  leagues  West  from  Atalaia  Point,  and  within  it,  to  the  S.W.,  is 
Point  Taipu,  at  the  distance  of  3^  leagues.  Here  an  extensive  bank  extends 
two  leagues  from  shore.  Between  the  two  points,  and  to  the  northward,  are 
the  Braganza  Bank  and  the  Tijoca  Shoals  and  breakers.  The  passage  in  is 
between  these  shoals,  and  has  a  depth  of  14,  12,  11,  and  15  fathoms,  at  about 
12  miles  from  the  southern  shore,  in  latitude  0"  23'  S.  There  is  also  a 
channel  for  small  vessels  at  6  miles  from  shore,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
Coroa  Nova ;  but  to  enter  the  river,  a  pilot  must  always  be  had,  wl^chever 
channel  may  be  used. 

The  distance  from  abreast  of  Point  Tijoca  to  the  anchorage  at  Para  is  fully 
20  leagues.  All  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  shoal,  but  on  the  eastern  side 
are  even  soundings  of  8,  7,  8,  9,  10,  7,  10,  12,  9,  7,  and  6  fathoms ;  m  the 
basin  itself  there  are  from  5  to  3  fathoms. 

If  coming  from  seaward,  with  good  observations,  you  may  cross  the  equa- 
tor on  the  meridian  of  45°  where  soundings  from  50  to  40  fathoms  may  be 
found ;  hence  a  W\  by  S.  course  will  lead  towards  Maracuno  Inlet,  to  the 
eastward  of  which  a  pilot  may  be  obtained.  The  soundings  over  the  bank 
decrease  gradually  from  40  to  15  fathoms.  The  flood  sets  into  Rio  Pai*a 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ;  the  beginning,  from  the  eastward,  is  very 
rapid,  and  it  veers  gi*adually  to  the  N.E.  and  North.  The  vertical  rise  is  10 
feet. 

Ships  outward  bound  from  Point  Taipu  should  steer  according  to  the 
tide,  keeping  that  pohit  about  S.E.,  until  distant  from  it  15  or  16  miles ;  but 
you  must  keep  the  lead  going  to  avoid  the  Caroa  Kiriri  and  other  shoals 
which  are  dangerous.  Cape  Magaori  will  then  be  in  sight,  and  you  should 
haul  up  N.E.  or  N.N. E.,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  Shoals  of  St.  Rosa.  The 
winds  are  generally  from  the  eastward,  and  blow  in  squalls.  The  beginning 
of  the  flood  sets  from  the  eastward  very  rapid,  and  veers  gradually  to  the 
N.E.  and  North.  In  thick  weather,  when  Cape  Magoari  cannot  be  seen,  you 
may  discover  your  approach  to  the  Banks  of  St.  Rosa,  by  the  soundings  be- 
coming irregular,  which  is  not  the  case  to  the  eastward  of  the  channel.  Keep 
tlie  weatlier  shoals  on  board  as  much  as  possible. 

Whoever  is  bound  to  Maranham  or  Para  should  make  the  land  in  the 
months  from  December  to  July,  because  high  winds  seldom  prevail,  and  the 
shores  then  appear  clear  and  bright;  but  from  July  to  November  a  constant 
fog  envelopes  Uie  land,  and  the  higher  the  tempests,  the  thicker  and  more 
hazy  the  atmosphere  appears.  The  winds  most  prevalent  on  this  coast  are 
the  N.E.,  E.N.E.,  and  East,  which  are  all  fair  for  going  in  or  out  of  Maran- 
ham and  Para. 

Remarks  on  the  passage  from  Maranham  to  San  Joao,  Salma%^  a'nAi 'P  wra^\r^ 
Captain  the  Hon.  W.  Weixrslei. — ^**0n  \eaV\ii%'^wrei^W!CkA«t^«».^^'**^ 
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Island,  I  steered  N.  and  N.  by  W  ,  until  nearly  on  its  parallel,  when,  hauling 
in  to  the  westward,  I  ma4e  the  eastern  part.  The  land  here  may  be  known 
by  a  small  white  patch,  of  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  Laiicoes  Grandes. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  for  the  surrounding  country  has  verdure  about  it,  and 
the  sand  is  whiter,  and  has  altogether  a  different  appearance.  At  these  Lan- 
coes  is  the  narrow  passage  between  San  Joao  and  the  main.  The  eastern  or 
north-eastern  is  pretty  bold  ;  I  approached  it  to  about  4  miles,  and  it  being 
calm,  and  a  strong  tide  running,  I  ancliored  in  9^  fathoms. 

Continuing  along,  you  lose  sight  of  the  Lancoes,  and  arrive  at  the  eastern 
point,  which  is  low,  sandy,  and  has  a  shoal  off  it,  which  always  breaks  ;  I 
roimded  this  in  10  fathoms.  On  approaching  it,  over  tlie  sandy  ground,  a 
green  and  woody  point  appears,  which  has  a  peculiar  shape,  from  tlie  trees  at 
its  extremity  being  whithered  or  stunted  ;  it  seemed  to  me,  at  first  sight,  as 
if  a  mist  were  coming  over  the  land.  I  am  thus  particular,  because  "the 
sight  of  this  point,  or  rather  the  certainty  of  it,  is  requisite  to  take  up  a  good 
anchorage.  It  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  East ;  and 
you  should  not  open  a  river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  just  to  the  southward 
of  it.  But  the  best  anchorage  by  far,  is  to  round  the  breakers  in  10  fathoms, 
and  anchor  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  not  less  than  8  fathoms,  and 
tolerably  close  to  them. 

I  would  here  warn  future  navigators,  who  are  making  the  coast,  or  lea\dng 
Maranham  for  the  coast  to  tlie  westward,  to  choose  3  or  4  days  after  the  full 
or  change  of  the  moon  for  the  time  of  starting,  as  the  tide  runs  so  very  strong. 
In  the  Sapphire  it  happened  that  we  entered  this  anchorage  during  their 
greatest  strength,  and  upon  the  flood.  Many  of  the  shoals  only  shew  upon 
file  ebb.  We  were  driven  upon  their  edge,  and  anchored  in  7  fathoms,  sup- 
posing ourselves  in  a  safe  position.  When  the  tide  turned,  breakers  were 
discovered  within  20  yards  of  us ;  and  it  is  probable,  had  not  the  wind  and 
tide  favoured  us,  we  might  not  have  got  clear  without  difficulty.  The  tide 
was  found  running  full  4  knots. 

Having  been  once  at  San  Joao  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the 
the  ship  in  again ;  but  I  would  do  it  with  the  ebb  tide,  and,  if  possible,  the 
quartering  of  the  moon. 

Fresh  beef  may  be  procured  in  abundance  at  the  hut  to  the  soutliward, 
where  dwells  a  Brazilian  to  take  care  of  a  quantity  of  cattle,  the  proprietor  of 
which  lives  on  the  main  land.  The  best  landmg  is  just  round  the  south 
point.  You  may  also  land  at  Woody  Point  and  cut  fuel ;  but  if  you  reiimiu 
there  during  the  flood,  you  will  hardly  pull  Uirough  the  enti*ance  of  the  river, 
the  tide  runs  in  so  violently.  I  did  not  see  any  fresh  water :  that  which 
divides  the  island  into  so  many  parts  is  brackish. 

From  St.  John's  to  Salinas  the  land  is  low.  I  steered  N.W.  bv  W.  and 
N.W.,  until  I  had  passed  Cape  Gurupi,  ofif  which  extends  a  shoal  of  I)  miles, 
or,  as  some  say,  more.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  this  bay  is  not  so  docp 
as  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  that  vessels  mostly  anchor  ofl*  the  shoals. 
There  are  generally  a  number  of  troops  at  Gurassi,  and  sometimes  a  Bra- 
zilian man-of-war.     Diamond  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  13  to  15  fathoms  is  a  good  bottom  to  nm  along  the  coast  in ;  at  this 
depth  you  are  always  well  off  the  land.  Whenever  I  I'an  in  with  the  huu\  Lho 
soundings  were  found  to  decrease  veiy  gradually  to  12,  11,  and  10  fathoms. 
We  had  the  wind  at  north,  which  enabled  us  to  lie  off  the  land. 

Until  I  arrived  at  Mount  Atalia,  the  only  points  I  distinctly  mmlv  out  wore 

Caite,  which  is  a  long,  low,  green  point,  and  Mount  Pimussu,  which  may  bo 

known  hy  the  red  cliffs  about ;  but  you  must  bo  pretty  close  in  to  nuikr  the 

red  out  clearly.     The  directions  in  an  old  book  say  that  Mount  Atalia  ha^  a 
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watch-tower  upon  it,  with  a  gun,  which  is  sometimes  fired,  when  a  vessel  is 
seen  approaching.  This  is  not  the  case  at  present,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  formerly,  I  have  heard  there  is  an  old  unroofed  buildmg  standing,  but 
I  could  not  see  it  at  three  miles  distance :  this  is  essential  to  know,  as, 
running  down  the  coast  without  a  pilot,  one  natiu*ally  looks  for  what  is  said 
to  be  a  guide  for  Salhias. 

Mount  Atalia  is  rather  a  high  point, — with  reference  to  the  land  around  it, 
and  there  ai*e  two  or  three  remarkable  patches  of  land  on  it ;  and  to  the  east- 
ward, between  it  and  Point  Caite,  coming  from  seaward,  it  makes  very  dis- 
tinctly ; — the  point  and  white  patches  cannot  be  mistaken.  From  the  east- 
ward its  extremity  makes  like  an  island,  and  a  white  patch  and  point,  about 
8  miles  from  it,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  mount  itself.  I  anchored  off  this 
patch  in  10  fathoms. 

•  Rimning  any  distance,  at  5  or  6  miles  from  the  shore,  Salinas,  the  pilots* 
station,  is  difficult  to  make.*  As  you  open  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Ata- 
lia, looking  carefully,  a  small  white  house  will  be  discovered,  witli  a  red 
streak  behind  it.  The  white  house  is  the  chapel,  and  the  red  the  tiled  roofs 
of  the  cottages.  It  stands  upon  ground  rather  greener  than  the  surroimding 
countT}'.  I  observed  it  to  make  better  coming  more  directly  from  the  north- 
ward the  whole  village  presenting  a  larger  appearance.  The  best  anchorage 
is  with  it  bearing  from  S.  by  E.  to  S.E.  by  E.,  in  from  7  to  13  fathoms  of 
water.  In  the  Sapphire  we  anchored  with  it  bearing  S.  by  W.,  (off  a  spit 
which  runs  off  Atalia)  in  7  fathoms;  but  the  groimd  is  foul  at  this  an- 
chorage.f  In  sending  a  boat  ashore,  the  best  passage  in  is  between  two 
breakei*s,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  village  ;  opposite  to  it  is  a  very  heavy 
surf. 

From  Salinas  a  W.N.W.  course  leads  you  clear  out  to  Maranduba,  which 
is  a  sandy  point.  We  kept  away  afteiwards  to  W.  by  N.,  and  then  to  West, 
running  in  from  7  to  18  fatlioms  ;  and,  when  Point  Curucu  (a  low  green 
point,  which  came  in  sight  when  Maranduba  was  on  our  beam)  bore  South, 
we  saw  the  Braganza  Breakers.  They  always  shew  themselves,  and  you  may 
run  round  them  by  your  eye,  in  9  or  10  fathoms.  In  rounding  Uicm,  we 
kept  gradually  away  from  W.  by  S.  to  S.W.,  and  then  to  S.W.  J  S.  and  S.W. 
by  S.,  to  run  up  the  river.  In  running  up.  Point  Taipu  should  be  noticed, 
with  a  small  islet  off  it,  as  it  is  from  this  point  that  a  departure  is  taken  by 
the  pilots  on  leaving  the  river. 

Bahia  do  Sol  and  that  of  St.  Antonio  are  the  places  preferred  by  the  pilots, 
for  anchorages,  going  up  or  down.     At  other  parts  you  are  not  so  safe,  being 


•     The  pilot  signals  at  the  Tillage  of  Salina,  in  1832,  were  as  follow : — 

1.  A  flag  hoisted  on  the  flag  stafl^,  is  the  day  signal  that  a  pilot  may  be  obtained. 

2.  If  the  pilot  should  not,  howerer,  come  oflT  during  the  day,  and  at  night  there  be  shown  two 
lights,  the  pilot  may  be  expected  ofl^the  .oUowing  morning. 

3.  If  tliere  be  three  lights  shown,  tlie  pilot  has  no  boat,  and  must  have  one  from  the  yessel  to 
bring  liim  off;  in  wldch  case  the  vessel  must  bring  the  village  of  Salina  to  bear  S.S.W.j  in  soundings 
of  5  or  0  fathoms  of  water,  when  Point  Atalaya  (improperly  called  Atasia)  will  be  distant  about  5 
miles  you  may  hence  dispatch  a  boat,  well  manned,  which  must  keep  close  in  with  the  shore  of  Ata- 
laya, clear  of  the  surf,  initil  it  meets  with  mi  openuig  in  the  reef,  which  lines  the  coast  in  front  of  the 
village,  through  wliich  it  must  pass.  Inside  me  reef  the  water  is  quite  smootli,  and  you  may  laud 
anywhere  upon  the  beach. 

4.  The  boat  should  be  sent  at  half-flood,  in  order  that  it  may  return  the  same  tide.  It  is  high 
water  here,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  7  o'clock,  and  offshore  at  8. — Lieut.  £.  Stopfobo. 

+    From  this  anchorage  Salina  bore,  S.  by  W.  |  W. ;  Macnssani,  W.S.W. ;  Point  Atasia,  nearly 
Soutli.    The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  pilot's  station  S.E.,  in  from  0  to  18  £ftthom&^Qa\^\^<^\.\«es&'^cd)eBw 
4  miles  from  Uie  shore. 
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very  liable,  owing  to  the  foul  bottom  and  ground  swell,  to  lose  jour  anchor, 
or  snap  your  cable.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  coast  in  general. 
It  is  better,  if  there  be  sea-room,  to  stand  off  and  on,  than  to  nm  any  of  these 
risks.  Ofif  Para,  it  is  better  to  anchor  close  to  the  town ;  the  nearer  you  are 
the  deeper  the  water.  The  tide  runs  very  strong;  but,  the  water  being 
shoal,  80  fathoms  on  each  chain  is  enough  to  moor.  The  large  mooring 
swivel  supplied  to  Her  Majesty*s  ships  is  recommended  to  be  used. 

Fresh  water  is  procured  alongside,  which  is  of  a  very  good  taste ;  but, 
being  somewhat  dirty,  or  rather  muddy,  it  should  be  strained  through  bunt- 
ing, in  running  into  the  tanks. 

On  leaving  the  River  Para  the  western  channel  is,  in  this  case,  most  com- 
monly used.  Having  brought  Point  Taipu  to  bear  from  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  to 
S.S.E.  the  pilots  steer  North  which  takes  you  out  clear  of  all  tlie  shoals. 
When  you  are  clear  pursue  a  North  coiu*se,  if  possible,  and  you  need  think 
no  more  of  the  coast ;  but  if  the  wind  is  foul,  no  immediate  danger  need  be 
apprehended  at  from  N.N.W.  to  N.E. ;  but,  in  this  event,  it  will  be  better  to 
anchor  should  the  wind  be  light,  and  the  flood-tide  nmning.  On  leavmg 
Para  you  may  expect  a  strong  northerly  current,  until  you  attain  the  meridian 
of  Cape  North.  It  set  the  Sapphire,  for  two  days,  at  the  rate  of  1^  mile  an 
hour.  Afterwards  she  experienced  even  a  stronger  westerly  one,  against 
which  precautions  should  be  taken,  if  a  course  be  steering  for  the  West  In- 
dies."— Nautical  Magazine  far  1883,  page  499. 

Captain  Courtnay,  R.  N.,  represents  the  bottom,  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  as  being  composed  of  quick-sands,  to  which  he  attributes  the  frequent 
loss  of  anchors  by  vessels.  Lieut.  Stopford  is  of  a  different  opinion,  having 
frequently  anchored  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  between  Maranham  and  Para. 
It  is,  however,  indispensable  that  vessels  should  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
bottom,  before  anchoring,  as  it  is  foul  in  many  places.  The  Pickle  lost  her 
small  bower,  before  Lieut  Stopford  was  aware  of  this,  by  anchoring  on  rocky 
ground.  Vessels  should  be  careful  not  to  anchor  off  St  Mark*s  Point,  as  the 
groimd  is  foul,  and  many  anchors  have  been  lost  there. 

Remarks  by  Lieut.  Stopford,  o/"  H.Jlf.  Schooner^  Pickle,  1832. — "A  vessel 
bound  from  Maranham  to  Para,  during  the  rainy  season,  should  get  to  the 
northward  of  the  equator,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  she  will  thus  avoid  tlie  light 
baffling  winds  and  calms  which  prevail  in  this  season,  and  also  the  current 
which  sets  from  E.N.E.  to  S.E.  about  2  or  3  miles  per  hour,  occasioned  by 
the  water  from  the  various  rivers  and  bays  of  the  coast. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Island  of  Ssdiuas  there  are  some  white  cliffs,  so 
nearly  resembling  those  to  the  eastward  of  that  island  that  they  have  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  each  other.  Vessels,  mistaking  the  western  cliffs 
for  those  east  of  Salinas,  have  stood  on  until  they  have  been  lost  on  the 
Braganza  Shoal,  or  in  that  equally  dangerous  place,  named  the  Well.  Lieut. 
Stopford  has  been  informed  that  nearly  all  the  losses  that  have  occurred,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  The  utmost  caution 
is  therefore  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  directions  for  anchoring  at 
Salinas  ; — bring  the  town  of  Salinas  to  bear  S.  by  E.  and  anchor  in  9  fatlioms. 
The  whole  coast  from  Turivazo  is  woody,  and  the  white  sand-hills  ai'e  very 
remarkable. 

H.M.S.  Pickle  remained  at  anchor  one  night,  in  7  fathoms,  with  tlie  town 
bearing  S.  by  E.,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  regaining  her  anchor  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lieut  Stopford  observes,  that  accidents  frequently  happened,  and 
lives  have  been  lost,  by  boats,  going  for  pilots,  being  swamped  in  the 
surf.     They  have  frequently  landed  immediately  under  the  town  which  is 
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very  wrong ;  and  Lieat.  Stopford  recommends  them  to  pass  to  the  west- 
of  the  island,  where  boats  may  land  m  safety,  and  thereby  avoid  the  surf 
outside." 

Directions  for  vessels  bound  to  the  River  Para,  by  Capt.  R.  Thomas, 
oj  the  Brig  Margaret  Richardson,  of  Glasgow, — **  When  bound  to  Para,  from 
itke  northward,  vessels  should  cross  the  equator  in  46®  W.,  then  steer  S.W. 
until  they  arrive  in  0°  28'  S. ;  soundings  may  then  be  found  in  17  and  30 
fathoms,  fine  sand,  with  small  specks.  Steer  a  West  coiu'se  from  thence, 
keeping  the  lead  going,  and  do  not  approach  the  shore  nearer  than  in  13 
fathoms  water.  White  sand-hills,  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  of  Caite,  will 
soon  be  seen,  appearing  from  the  mast-head  like  breakers,  at  the  foot  of  high 
mangrove  trees.  The  land  of  Caite  must  not  be  approached,  for  the  water 
is  very  shallow,  and  the  soundings  very  irregular  off  this  bay ;  and  the  flood 
tide  sets  in  to  the  west.  By  steering  a  West  Course,  and  keeping  a  good 
look-out.  Point  Atalia  will  soon  be  seen  ;  it  is  the  highest  land  on  the  coast 
from  Mount  Giu'upi,  with  steep  red  cliffs  at  the  end  and  to  the  westward 
of  it. 

About  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward  is  the  village  of  Salinas.  The 
pilot-station  is  situated  on  a  steep  cliff,  and  the  houses  covered  with  red  tiles. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  village  a  church,  with  the  steeple  may  be  seen. 

Abreast  of  this  point,  distant  from  it  about  two  miles  is  a  bank  of  hard 
sand  and  stones,  with  4^,  5,  and  6  fathoms  water ;  this  bank  extends  to  the 
eastward  as  far  as  Caite,  and  the  west  end  bears  South  from  Salinas.  Within 
this  bank  is  a  channel  with  9,  10,  and  11  fathoms  water,  soft  mud,  but, 
being  so  near  the  shore,  I  would  not  recommend  it. 

After  having  reached  Salinas,  the  pUot-station,  should  the  weather  be  fine, 
and  light  winds,  I  would  advise  anchoring  with  die  village  to  bear  S.E.,  and 
not  in  less  than  9  fathoms ;  for  should  it  come  to  blow,  during  the  night, 
which  is  often  the  case  in  the  rainy  season,  and  a  vessel  should  part  her 
cable,  she  will  have  sufficient  room  to  make  sail,  and  stand  to  the  north- 
ward  under  easy  sail,  until  mommg ;  and,  by  tliat  means,  will  avoid  the 
reef  which  lies  off  the  island  of  Praia  Grande,  the  nearest  island  west  of 
Salinas.  Should  it  be  blowing  strong,  on  arriving  off  the  pilot-station, 
and  past  noon,  I  would  recommend  a  vessel  to  lie  off  and  on,  imder  easy 
sail,  until  next  morning,  for  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  to  run  for  the 
banks. 

In  leaving  Point  Atalia,  for  Para  River,  I  recommend  making  sail  early  in 
the  morning,  steering  W.  by  N.  ^  N.,  keepmg  the  lead  going,  and  being 
very  cautious  in  steering  and  sounding,  as  the  tides  here  run  very  strong, 
and  are  very  uncertain  in  their  direction,  owing  to  the  many  small  rivers  and 
banks  adjacent.  A  vessel  should  not  come  nearer  the  shore  than  10  or  11 
fathoms,  until  she  comes  abreast  of  Maranduba,  or  what  some  call  False  Sa- 
linas. It  is  the  second  island  after  passing  the  village,  with  two  white 
patches,  or  sand-hills,  much  resembling;  in  appearance,  the  sand-hills  to  the 
eastward,  but  smaller. 

These  two  sand-hills  have  been  mistaken  by  strangers,  and  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  valuable  lives,  for  there  is  no  landing  in  their  vicinity.  It  was 
off  here  that  the  brig  Warrior,  Captain  Manse,  in  1827,  unfortunately  lost 
his  mate  and  three  men,  by  the  swamping  of  the  jolly-boat,  in  attempting 
to  reach  the  shore  in  search  of  a  pilot.  Having  passed  these  sand-hills,  con- 
tinue a  course  towards  the  Braganza  Banks,  or  breakers,  still  keeping  the 
lead  going. 

From  thence  to  the  banks,  while  in  the  fairway,  \^,\^*«cAl  W  \^aJ^^s«Dafc 
will  be  found;  and  when  these  sand-YuHs  bear  ^omX.^.'^.V^^-'.'^^^^^^^*^^ 
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will  be  seen  from  the  mastrhead,  on  the  port  bow.  These  breakers  must  be 
left  on  the  port  hand,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  channel  here,  between 
the  Braganza  Banks  and  Tijoca  Shoals,  on  your  starboard  hand,  is  not  two 
miles  wide.  Having  reached  the  breakers,  which  is  the  only  guide  for  enter- 
ing the  river,  a  vessel  may  steer  a  little  more  southerly,  keeping  the  lead 
going,  for  she  will  then  have  15  fathoms,  foul  ground,  in  mid-channel ;  having 
got  well  round  these  breakers  steer  a  S.W.  i  S.  course  up  the  river,  keeping 
file  port  shore  on  board. 

The  foregoing  directions  are  the  result  of  my  experience  in  17  voyages 
that  I  have  made  to  Para.  I  never  once  saw  the  tower  on  Point  Atalia, 
and  the  opinion  that  a  gun  is  fired  when  a  vessel  approaches  it,  is  quite 
erroneous." 

General  Remarks  on  leaving  Maranham  and  returning  to  Europe. — 
In  leaving  the  Port  of  Maranham,  and  proceeding  northward,  a  favourable 
wind  is  required  ;  and  care  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
shoal  of  Manoel  Luiz,  hereafter  described.  The  combination  of  tide  and 
current  hereabout,  renders  it  necessary  to  be  very  circumspect  when  leaving 
the  bay,  or  in  sailing  between  it  and  the  shoal  of  Manoel  Luiz,  as  the 
streams  may  be  variable.  In  supposing  the  winds  to  be  to  tlie  East,  N.E.  to 
E.S.E.,  which  are  most  frequent,  you  must  take  the  starboard  tack  on 
quitting  the  roads,  and  then  endeavour  to  steer  so  as  to  make  good  the  route 
of  N.  i  W. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  under-way  at  the  precise  moment  of  high  water,  so 
that  the  first  tack  may  caiTy  you  clear  of  the  Cerca  Bank, — an  approach  to 
which  may  be  known  by  a  sudden  change  of  depth,  from  15  to  10  fathoms  to 
8,  and  even  5  fathoms,  in  the  interval  of  time  required  for  heaving  out  and 
drawing  in  the  lead.  The  Cerca  Bank  is  narrow,  situate  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W. 
direction.  When  on  the  northern  extremity,  in  9  feet,  at  low  wat^r,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  northern  islet,  Espera,  appears  in  a  line  with  Point  Ataki, 
and  the  Point  of  St.  Mark,  S.  56®  E.  Beyond  this,  the  first  tack,  towards 
the  west,  may  continue,  according  to  the  wind  and  the  tide,  the  ebb  being 
still  favourable.  The  latter  sets  to  the  North  and  N.N.E.  in  all  the  extent 
of  the  bay ;  and  one  ebb  may  suffice  for  carrying  the  vessel  out,  provided 
it  be  taken,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  moment  of  high  water.  Small 
vessels  may  approach  the  coast,  on  the  west,  to  the  distance  of  2  or  B  miles ; 
but  it  is  not  prudent  for  large  vessels  to  advance  so  near,  or  in  less  than  12 
fathoms. 

Having  completed  the  tack  to  the  depths  described,  and  hauled  to  the  east- 
ward, the  depths  will  be  foimd  to  increase,  and  probablj'  the  second  tack  to 
the  north  wiU  accomplish  the  passage  outward  ;  but,  should  it  be  otherwise, 
continue  to  tack  while  the  ebb  continues,  never  lessening  the  depth  under 
12  fathoms,  and  taking  every  precaution  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
middle  bank,  which  is  steep-to.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  will  be  found 
proportionate  to  the  depths ;  and  the  middle  of  tlie  channel  being  deeper 
than  the  sides,  it  is  consequently  in  mid-channel  that  the  tide  is  most 
favourable. 

Should  the  winds  blow  from  the  S.E.  or  S.W.  quarters,  at  the  moment  of 
departure,  the  most  convenient  route  will  be  along  the  Maranham  side  and  the 
bank  of  the  Coroa  Grande ;  but  the  channel  to  the  eastward  of  the  middle 
bank  requires  caution.  The  leading  mark  to  clear  the  eastern  side  of  this 
bank  is  the  tower  of  San  Marcos  S.S.W.  i  W.,  until  the  Morro,  or  Blount 
Itacolumi,  bears  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.,  when  you  will  be  clear  of  its  north  end, 
sad  may  proceed  according  to  circumstances.     The  pilot  employed  in  con- 
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ducting  vessels  outward  is  generally  discharged  at  d  or  S  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Mount  Italcolumi. 

Shoal  of  Manoel  Luiz. — The  only  obstacle  to  be  feared  and  ayoided,.on  the 
route  to  the  northward,  is  this  dangerous  shoal,  which  lies  in  the  true  direc- 
tion of  N.  8°  E.,  nearly  26  leagues  from  Point  Itacolumi.  Baron  Boussin 
was  tho  first  that  explored  and  ascertained  its  position,  in  1820,  and  found  it 
to  consist  in  several  groups  of  conical  rocks,  even  with  the  water,  situate  in 
a  sea  rarely  exposed  to  violent  winds :  this  reef  breaks  only  in  short  internals, 
and  at  low  water.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impossible  to  see  it,  unless  when 
passing  very  near.  Nevertlieless,  several  rocks  of  the  flat  have  over  them  not 
more  than  from  5  to  15  feet  of  water,  with  8,  10,  and  12  fathoms  at  their  base. 
After  two  hours'  flood,  and  only  at  half  a  mile  off*,  with  the  sea  smooth, 
no  trace  of  them  will  be  seen.  This  reef,  which  lies  0°  1'  30"  east  of  St 
Luiz,  off  Maranham,  is  more  than  half  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  three  miles  in  an  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  direction.  Should  a  ves- 
sel strike  upon  it  she  would,  most  probably,  go  down  immediately.* 

By  anchoring  for  30  hours,  near  the  edge  of  the  shoal,  Boussin  found  that 
the  tide  set  regularly  6  hours  each  day ;  the  flood  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  N.E.,  nearly  with  the  same  strength — six-tenths  of  a  mile  an  hour. 
High  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  5h.     The  rise  and  fall  was  12  feet. 

Captain  G.  Chevely  examined  this  shoal  on  the  8th  of  December,  1828, 
during  a  fine  steady  breeze,  nearly  East,  and  clear  weather,  and  says,  "  The 
appearance  of  the  reef,  on  approaching,  is  only  that  of  a  heavy  sea  or  rollers, 
hardly  breaking  in  calm  weather,  and  consequently  the  more  dangerous.  It 
is  very  steep,  rugged,  and  composed  chiefly  of  detached  coral  rocks.  The 
shoalest  part  appears  to  have  about  6  feet  water  over  it,  the  sea  breaking  as 
it  were  through  gaps,  or  little  channels,  imder  water.  The  extent  seemed  to 
be  about  IJ  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
north  and  south." 

ViGiA. — Baron  Boussin  says,  that,  in  1825,  he  was  apprised  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  group  of  rocks,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  da  Sylva,  an 
officer  of  the  Brazilian  Marine,  and  he  enters  largely  into  the  question 
whether  these  may  not  be  those  of  Manoel  Luiz.  The  position  assigned  to 
the  Vigia,  of  M.  da  Sylva,  is  0°  32',  S.  and  40°  17'  W„  and  consequently  lies, 
according  to  this  account,  7  leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  of  Manoel  Luiz, 

THE   EAST   COAST   OP   BRAZIL. 

Besuming  our  direction  at  Cape  St.  Boque,  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
eastern  coast  of  Brazil  towards  Bio  Janeiro.  Cape  St.  Boque,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Brazil,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  red 
clifTs,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  appearance  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  between  Cape  St.  Boque 
and  the  Isle  of  St.  Catherine,  varies  considerably.  In  the  southern  parallels, 
from  the  Isle  of  St.  Catherine  to  nearly  60  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Frio,  the  lands  are  very  high  and  woody,  and  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen 
18  leagues  off.  On  coming  in  from  sea  the  coast  may  be  safely  approached, 
witli  the  ordinary  precautions ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts. 
Farther  to  the  north  the  land  declines  in  height,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  mo- 
derate disttmce  only  ;  it  must  therefore  be  approached  with  caution. 

The  warnings,  which  may  be  acquired  by  soundings,  in  the  proximity  of 

•    On  the  21st  of  May,  1814,  tbe  ship  Venus,  of  Lv^t^wA,  \vxvlottx>»»Xs\l  w^^tvworrS^  '^k»  '^^ar 
fortune,  and  disappeared'm  about  15  minates ;  the  uUnoat^tecwatoa.>i^l<felftWft^a^^»R«'«»*^* 
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land  to  which  you  may  be  approaching,  depend  on 'the  part  yon  may  be  on. 
These  warnings,  may  be  of  littie  service  on  the  eastern  coast,  particularly  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  St.  Catherine  and  Olinda,  as  the  bank  of  soundings  extends 
to  no  long  distance,  and  great  depths  prevail  on  its  outer  edges ;  tlie  parallel 
of  the  rocks  named  the  Abrolhos  excepted.  Between  the  parallels  of  21* 
and  32**  S.  the  depths  vary  from  40  to  17  fathoms,  12  leagues  from  shore; 
at  30  leagues  East  from  Cape  St.  Thome,  there  are  more  than  100  fathoms, 
foundings  extend  more  to  the  East  and  S.E.  of  the  Abrolhos,  though  but 
little  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  37^  10',  which  is  27  leagues  to  the 
east  of  these  islets;  and  beyond  this  there  is  shortly  no  ground  at  190 
fathoms. 

At  only  8  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  St.  Antonio  of  Bahia,  no  bottom  is 
found  at  180  fathoms ;  but  south  of  this  cape,  at  9  miles  distant,  there  are  28 
fathoms  of  water.  Again,  at  9  leagues,  on  the  parallel  of  the  Morro  of  St. 
Paulo,  with  the  Morro  in  sight  to  the  West,  there  is  no  bottom  at  the  depth 
of  .50  fathoms. 

From  Bahia  to  Olinda  the  bank  is  generally  steep ;  at  9  leagues  to  the 
East  of  the  Tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila  the  depth  is  not  less  than  IGO  fathoms  ; 
at  the  same  distance  to  the  East  of  the  inlet  Itapicuni  the  depth  is  180 
fathoms  :  it  exceeds  170  fathoms  at  20  leagues  from  Rio  Real  and  Rio  Ser- 
gipe,  and  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  50  fathoms  at  10  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
file  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco.  Finally,  on  all  the  coast,  nearly  to  Per- 
nambuco,  there  is  found  not  less  than  30  to  40  fathoms  at  9  leagues  from 
shore ;  and  at  less  than  double  this  distance,  on  the  parallels  of  Pernam- 
buco  and  Olinda,  there  is  not  a  depth  of  less  than  110  fathoms.  To  the 
northward  of  the  parallel  of  Olinda  the  depth  comparatively  lessens,  but  it  is 
again  very  great  at  a  little  distance  from  the  land.  At  2  or  3  miles  from 
Cape  Branco,  before  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pai^ahyba,  and  before  the  Fort 
dos  Reys  Magos,  or  mouth  of  the  Pontangi,  there  are  found  from  6  to  9 
fathoms  only ;  the  same  at  4  miles  off  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  deepening 
quickly  to  40  fatlioms,  and  thence  continuing  an  increase  to  10  or  12  leagues 
from  the  coast.  Hence  it  appears  that  on  a  great  part  of  the  line  of  coast, 
between  the  Isle  of  St.  Catherine  and  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  depths  are,  in 
general,  either  too  great  or  too  uniform  to  serve  as  a  guidance,  or  to  suffice 
for  correcting  an  estimation  of  the  route  to  any  particular  spot  But  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  it  is  useless  to  sound  on  the  coast ;  only  observing 
that  too  much  dependance  should  not  be  placed  on  the  soundings,  at  any  dis- 
tance from  shore. 

NATAL. — This  city  is  situated  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  or  Pontangi  of  the  aborigines,  a  rapid  river  in  the  rainy  season,  but  in 
the  dry  season  it  is  much  reduced ;  the  channel  to  this  river  is  protected  by 
the  Recife,  both  on  the  north  and  south.  It  appears  that  the  ends  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  Recife,  forming  the  entrance,  are  nearly  on  a  true  East  and 
West  line  from  each  other  ;  so  that  the  channel-way  faces  the  North,  while 
the  reefs  are  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  The  distance  between  the  two 
extremities  is  about  two  cables'  length,  and  the  depths  3}  to  6  fathoms,  the 
depths  witliin,  and  up  to  the  town,  4  to  6  fathoms ;  but  there  are  shoal  banks 
within  the  reefs,  on  both  sides,  while  the  mid-channel  is  clear.  A  round  fort, 
named  the  Fort  dos  Reys  Magos,  stands  on  the  middle  of  the  southern  reef 
at  the  entrance ;  it  is  insulated  at  high  water,  but  may  be  seen  several  miles 
off,  and  is  the  best  mark.  To  enter  the  river,  keep  a  fort  on  the  main  land, 
within  the  entrance,  open  of  the  extremity  of  the  souUiem  reef  until  the 
round  fort  on  that  is  seen  from  the  inside  of  it,  bearing  about  S.  i  E.,  then 
run  in  8.  ^W.  till  the  fort  on  the  main  boarB  Yf .  \  S..  osid  «teer  for  it ;  when 
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within  two-thirds  of  a  cable  from  it,  proceed  towards  a  white  house  on  the 
same  side,  and  then  directly  for  the  town,  in  mid-channel,  keeping  over  to 
the  eastern  shore,  as  tliere  is  a  shoal  bank  all  the  way  up  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  town  is  about  ^  miles  fi-om  the  entrance,  and  there  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  with  an  increasing  depth  of  water. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  Ponta  Negra,  distant  6  leagues. 
Several  miles  to  the  Noilh  of  this  are  some  red  cliffs,  named  by  the  pilots, 
the  Barriers  of  Hell  (Barreiras  de  Infiemo),  and  which  extend  in  the  direction 
of  North,  at  some  distance  from  shore ;  a  rivulet  faUs  at  the  foot  of  them, 
through  an  openmg  in  the  Becife,  before  which  breakers  extend  to  about  a 
mile.  Baliia  Fermosa,  or  Fair  Bay,  is  nearly  two  leagues  in  extent,  from 
north  to  south,  and  has,  in  the  middle,  4  fathoms  at  low  water ;  but  having 
much  foul  ground,  patches  of  coral  witli  some  rocks,  and  being  open  to  the. 
sea,  is  not  safe  anchorage.  The  Ponta  da  Pipa,  between  Baliia  Fermosa  and 
Ponta  Negra,  is  a  rock  on  the  point  of  land,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks.  To 
the  N.W.  of  it  are  two  villages. 

Nine  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Bahia  Fermosa  is  Bahia  Traizao,  or  Trea- 
son Bay :  it  has  been,  heretofore,  described  as  the  best  anchorage  on  this 
part  of  tlie  coast ;  but  it  is  only  a  small  cove,  and  offers  no  shelter  against 
winds  from  between  North  and  South  by  tlie  East.  To  the  northward  of  the 
Bahia  Traizao  the  coast  presents  a  continuous  line  of  downs  of  white  sand, 
covered  at  intervals  with  bushes.  To  the  southward  of  the  Bahia  Traizao  is 
the  little  Biver  Mananguape,  distant  3  miles ;  between  are  several  small  red- 
dish cliffs.  The  river  is  navigable  by  the  coasters  only ;  its  South  point  is 
of  sand,  woody,  very  low,  and  it  projects  to  the  N.  by  E.,  terminating  in 
breakers,  on  the  North  side  of  which  is  the  entrance. 

BIO  PARAHTBA. — This  river  may  easily  be  found  by  making  Cape  Branco, 
which  lies  10  miles  to  the  southward.  This  cape  is  a  projecting  headland, 
having  a  steep  cliffy  shore  of  white  sand.  Two  remarkable  cocoa-nut  treat* 
mark  the  extremity  of  the  cape.  From  off  Cape  Branco  the  country  to  the 
N.W.  appears  like  two  plains,  which,  on  approaching,  become  distinctly 
marked.  The  outer  one,  by  the  sea,  is  low  and  sandy,  but  woody  in  the 
higher  part.  The  River  Parahyba  flows  between  the  two  plains,  and  its 
direction  is  S  S.W.  from  its  mouth.  The  South  point  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Parahyba  is  low,  sandy,  and  woody,  and  forms  the  extremity  of  the  first 
plain,  before  noticed ;  the  barrier  reef  extends  in  front  of  this  plain,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  North  point  is  formed,  on  the  second 
plain,  by  a  more  elevated  coast,  and  on  it  are  some  cocoa-nut  trees.  On  th^ 
height,  to  the  N,W.,  is  the  conspicuous  convent  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Guia. 
Extensive  breakers  indicate  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  in  front  of  which,  at  the 
distance  of  3  miles,  there  are  10  fathoms  of  water.  Of  the  two  points  which 
form  the  outer  entrance  of  the  river,  that  on  the  south  is  named  Ponta  Balea, 
and  that  on  the  north  Ponta  Lucena ;  these  points  bear  from  each  other 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  3i  miles,  and  both  are  distinguished  by  extensive 
breakers.  On  the  shore  within  Ponta  Balea  is  Fort  Cabedello.  which  may  be 
seen  from  the  offing,  and  it  serves  as  a  point  of  recognition  for  the  low  and 
even  coast,  which  is  destitute  of  other  buildings.  The  bar  is  shoal  and  dan- 
gerous, and  its  best  water,  at  low  tide,  is  '2}  fathoms.  Vessels  of  150  to 
5oO  tons  cannot  proceed  much  above  Cabedello  Fort,  but  small  vessels  go  up 
to  the  town.  Pilots  come  off  and  bring  vessels  to  a  roadstead  off  the  fort,  in 
order  to  be  visited.  The  City  of  Parahyba  is  about  4  leagues  from  the  sea, 
but  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  make  the  distance  6  leagues. 

Remarks  on  the  Harbour  and  River  of  Paraibtt  do  'NorU^'Vsr^  Catwtao!i>A«t  ^^ 
Hon.  F.  F.  De  Boob,  E.N.:  The  EiveTPaiao\>ii^o^oT\fe,^Vv^\^^>N»^^ 
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67  miles  North  of  Pernambuco,  has  an  extensive  commerce,  and  is  genenllj 
visited  by  ships  homeward-bound  from  that  port,  to  complete  their  cargoes. 
Vessels  drawing  16^  feet  can  safely  enter  at  the  springs. 

The  coast  here  trends  North  and  South,  and  the  direction  of  the  river  is 
S.S.W  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  On  the  South  point  (Balea)  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  low.  sandy,  and  wooded,  is  built  the  strong  fortress  of  Cabedello. 
The  North  point  is  also  low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  it ;  but  immediately 
behind  is  some  high  wooded  land,  on  the  point  of  which  the  remarkable  Con- 
vent da  Quia  is  distinctly  seen.  The  barrier  reef  terminates  abreast  of  the 
South  point,  when  the  bar  commences,  and  continues  until  it  reaches  the  ex- 
tensive shoals  which  stretch  out  from  Point  Lucena. 

Ships  approaching  from  the  South  are  recommended  to  make  Cape 
Branco,  which  is  4  leagues  South  of  Cabedello.  It  is  a  remarkable  point, 
with  two  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  ver}'  extremity,  From  the  North waixi  the 
latitude  may  be  run  down,  when  Cabedello  Fort  will  appear.  It  is  the  only 
fortress  for  many  leagues  upon  the  coast,  which  otherwise  bears  a  great  same- 
ness of  appearance.  Ships  should  on  no  account  venture  into  less  than  0 
fathoms  water. 

A  gun  fired  will  bring  oflT  a  pilot :  they  come  in  jangadoes  from  the 
Coco  village  to  the  South  of  the  Fort,  and  are  considered  expert  and  trust- 
worthy. 

The  bar  is  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  and,  as  the  passage  is  tortu- 
ous, it  is  not  safe  to  enter  without  a  pilot.  On  it  there  are  8  feet  water  at 
low  water  spring-tides, 

The  bottom  is  sand,  in  some  spots  hard.  There  are  breakers  on  either 
hand,  and  the  marks  which  are  given  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  land  winds  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Vessels,  therefore,  have 
generally  to  beat  out  against  the  prevailing  N.E.  wind,  which  blovra  steadily. 
H.M.  sloop  Algenne,  working  out  in  October,  1832,  made  twenty-one  tacks. 

It  is  usual  for  all  ships  entering  to  anchor  off  the  Fort  Cabedello,  in  order 
to  be  visited  :  after  this  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  up  die  river.  H.M. 
sloop  Alfferifie,  was  anchored  with  the  Fort  bearing,  by  compass,  S.  60**  E., 
distant  a  qn:u'ter  of  a  mile,  in  5i  fathoms.  Bad  water  and  few  supplies  are 
to  be  found  at  this  place. 

A  different  pilot  is  appointed  to  take  vessels  up  the  river,  which,  as  the 
wind  is  generally  fair,  is  au  operation  of  little  difficulty  and  danger,  and  is  almost 
always  affected  in  one  tide.  The  two  shoalest  spots  ai*e  situated,  one  just 
above  Cabedello,  and  the  other  abreast  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tambia  River. 
Going  down  is  tedious,  as  ships  have  beating  winds,  but  the  reaches  are 
long.     The  bottom  throughout  is  soft  mud. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  warp  into  the  anchorage  off  the  city,  which  is  perfectly 
sheltered  and  secure.  Indeed,  tlie  only  vessel.ever  lost  in  the  river  was  one, 
which,  by  inadvertence,  grounded  upon  her  anchor,  and  foundered. 

Water  is  to  be  procured  by  sending  boats  with  casks  up  the  rivers :  that  of 
the  Tambia  is  celebrated  for  its  purity.  Provisions  may  be  had  in  abun- 
dance, and  at  a  veiy  moderate  rate. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  Cabedello,  but  have 
assumed  it,  after  Baron  Roussin,  to  be  6**  57'  50"  S.  The  difference  of  longi- 
tude, measured  from  Cabedello  to  the  lighthouse  of  Pemambuco,  by  three 
good  chronomotoi-s.  makes  5s.  9,  or  V  28".  5  to  the  eastward,  which,  allow- 
ing thit  i»lace  to  be  in  34^  51',  gives  the  longitude  of  Cabedello  31'*  50',  5. 
The  ViU'ialion  of  ihe  compass  we  obsened  to  be  6*"  14'  W.     High  water,  on 
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the  full  and  change,  at  5h.  ;  springs  rise  1 2  feet.     The  land*hreeze  is  seldom 
experienced  here." 

Four  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Branco  is  the  Porto  dos  Francezes, 
which  affords  occasional  anchorage  for  ships,  but  on  bad  ground.  Hence, 
southward,  the  recife  continues  to  the  River  Capibarami,  or  Goyanna  River ; 
the  bar  of  this  river  lies  nearly  midway  between  Coqueiros,  or  Cocoa-tree 
Point,  and  Ponta  de  Pedras,  or  Rock  Point.  Here  the  outer  reefs  extend  to 
neai'ly  a  league  from  the  bar,  and  it  is  said  that  vessels  of  40  tons  may  pro- 
ceed as  far.  The  Points  Coqueiros  and  Pedras  are  nearly  on  the  meridian  of 
34**  47',  and  they  are  the  easternmost  points  of  Brazil. 

ITAMABCA. — This  island  lies  parallel  to  the  main,  nearly  North  and  South, 
and  is  about  8  miles  long ;  it  has  good  water  and  an  excellent  harbour,  the 
principal  entrance  to  which  is  south  of  the  island ;  here  vessels  of  300  tons 
may  safely  go  over  the  bar,  but  you  must  have  a  fair  wind  for  that  piurpose, 
on  account  of  the  nairowness  of  the  channel,  which  is,  in  some  places,  not  a 
musket-shot  wide,  and  at  this  narrowest  part  is  a  shoal  having,  at  low  water 
spring-tides,  only  2^  fathoms  over  it ;  but,  having  passed  this  bank,  your 
water  deepens,  and  you  may  ride  in  perfect  safety.  The  bar  has  3  fathoms 
over  it,  with  spring-tides,  and  the  rise  of  water  is  about  H  fathom  ;  from  the 
bar  to  the  anchorage  the  distance  is  one  league.  The  channel  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  island  is  named  Barra,  or  Entrance  of  Catuama :  this  is  a  shallow 
and  difficult  channel,  which  admits  nothing  larger  than  boats  and  small  craft, 
altliough  in  some  parts,  there  are  more  than  3  &thoms  at  high  water. 

Pao  Amarello,  or  Yellow-wood  River. — This  little  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  break  in  the  Recife,  which  here  runs  parallel  to  the  shore,  both  to  the 
northward  and  southward.  There  is  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  near  the  entrance; 
but,  though  there  is  room  enough  for  vessels  to  anchor,  it  is  unsafe,  being 
between  the  reef  and  the  shore,  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  being  always  neces- 
saiy  to  have  anchors  out,  one  on  the  reef,  and  the  other  on  land,  to  prevent 
the  ship  swinging  with  the  tide.  On  approaching  to  the  Amarello  you  may 
see,  on  the  beach,  a  small  battery.  Vessels  drawing  6  or  7  feet  water,  which 
enter  here,  may  proceed  with  high  water,  hence  to  Peflaambuco,  by  passing 
within  the  Recife  and  Banks  of  Olinda. 

The  shore,  between  this  place  and  Itamarca,  is  composed  of  woody  hills, 
cultivated,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  beach  of  white  sand,  at  S  or  8 
miles  from  which  you  may  find  from  10  to  14  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of 
sand  and  gravel.  The  coast  hence  southward  to  Olinda  increases  in  height, 
and  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  5  leagues. 

PEBNAMBUCO  AND  OLINDA.— These  are  places  of  great  trade.  It  will 
be  seen,  from  what  has  already  been  written,  as  well  as  from  an  inspection 
of  the  chart,  that  the  navigation  of  this  whole  coast  of  the  Brazils  is  encum- 
bered with,  and  rendered  dangerous  by,  numerous  rocky  reefs ;  and  the 
mariner  who  is  coming  from  the  northward,  and  bound  to  Pemambuco,  shoidd 
be  particularly  careful  to  give  tlie  Point  of  Olinda  a  berth  of  full  3  miles, 
coming  not  into  less  than  10  fathoms  water;  for,  should  he  approach  nearer 
to  the  land,  he  will  find  his  soundings  extremely  irregular,  and  the  surround- 
ing reefs  in  many  parts  steep  and  dangerous.  About  3J  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  Olinda  Point  lies  the  little  bar  of  Pemambuco,  where,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Recife,  or  reef,  stands  Fort  Picao,  an  octagonal  tower, 
with  7  guns ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side.  Fort  Bruno,  between  which,  over  the 
bar,  are  9  and  10  feet  wat«r.  One  mile  and  a  quarter,  E.  by  N.,  from  Fc  t 
Picao  lies  the  Englishman  s  Bank,  stretching,  from  North  to  South,  th-<o* 
quai'ters  of  a  mile,  and  from  East  to  West,  about  haK  ^xk^^\  *^h\&Sax^^Sk^^ 
composed  of  hard  concreted  stones  and  siheYL^,  wi^\kas  Q^«t  S\a  ^Sassi^^w^'^'*^^ 
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only  d  Ikthoms.  The  marks  for  it  are  a  large  coooa-nut  tree,  disting^iahabb 
from  all  parts  of  the  bay,  and  situated  between  the  two  highest  buildings  on 
the  hill  above  Olinda,  in  one  with  a  kind  of  jetty  on  the  beach  immediately 
under  that  town,  and  bearing  N,  i  E.  The  cross  bearing  for  the  southern 
extremity  must  be  taken  by  compass,  the  Picao  tower  due  West.  Between 
this  bank  and  the  Basin,  or  Well,  is  a  passage  of  5  fathoms,  and  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.* 

Small  vessels  run  over  the  Bar  of  Picao,  named  also  the  Little  Bar,  which 
has  10  feet  on  it.  The  marks  for  it  are,  the  two  turrets  of  the  southern 
angle  of  Fort  Bruno  in  one.  Large  ships  discbarge  and  take  in  their  cargoes 
in  a  basin,  named  the  Poco,  or  Well,  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  reef^ 
and  outside  the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  between  some  detached 
rooks,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  i*eef,  named  the  Great  Bay.  It  has 
on  it  17  feet  of  water,  increasing  to  20  within,  when  the  vessels  moor.  The 
inner,  northern,  and  southern  sides,  are  formed  by  the  gradual  decrease  of 
-  depth  toward  the  shore,  and  are  sandy. 

In  the  offing  the  bottom  is  composed  of  fine  white  sand ;  but,  neaz>er  the 
eoast,  numerous  patches  of  coral  are  interspersed,  dangerous  to  cables.  The 
best  anchorage  for  men-of-war,  is  with  Olmda  North,  and  the  Picao  Tower 
N.W.,  in  6  fathoms ;  as  this  is  the  only  spot  in  the  bay,  near  the  town  oi 
Pemambuco,  wheie  they  can  lie,  without  the  danger  of  parting  in  the  space 
of  three  or  four  days. 

The  Ughthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  about  50  yards  from 
Fort  Picao,  on  the  point  of  the  reef.  The  tower  is  octagonal  and  painted 
white.  It  stands  on  a  rock,  which  is  covered  at  one  quarter  fiocni;  the 
lantern  exhibits  three  lights  in  succession,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  of  which 
two  are  brilliant  and  the  other  red  :  these  make  one  complete  revolution  in 
every  two  minutes,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  mastrhead,  in  clear  weather,  20 
miles  off. 

CAPE  ST.  AUGUSTINE  is  a  high  rugged  projection,  easily  known  by 
its  red  cliffs,  with  a  church  and  bam  on  its  summit  It  has  also,  on  its 
eastern  extremity,  a  battery  mounting  five  guns,  which  is  difficult  to  be  dis- 
tinguished at  any  considerable  distance.  By  giving  Cape  St.  Augustine  an 
offing  of  6  or  7  miles,  when  bound  to  Pemambuco  from  the  southward,  and 
steering  a  N.  by  E.  coiurse,  you  will  soon  gain  a  sight  of  the  city  of  Olinda 
ahead,  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bight  which  contains  the 
Harbour  and  Road  of  Pemambuco.  The  city  stands,  principally,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  pleasant  hill ;  and  when  Uie  highest  buildings  are 
well  in  sight,  Pemambuco  will  be  seen  to  the  southward  of  them,  the  site 
being  low  and  sandy. 

The  following  directiofis  for  Pemambuco,  rfc,  are  taken  from  the  Pilote  du 
Brazil  of  the  Baron  Rouasin, — •*  The  true  bearing  and  distance  of  Cape  St 
Augustine,  from  the  point  of  Olinda,  is  S.  17'*  W.  (by  compass  S.  21*  W.), 
distant  21  miles.     Cape  St  Augustine  is  the  landfall  generally  made,  when 

• 

*  The  Ibllowing  notioe  was  issued  on  the  llth  of  April,  1850: — ^^<  There  are  now  moored  to  the 
east  of  the  lightbouse  of  the  Bar  of  Pemambuco  two  buoyH,  one  black  and  the  other  red,  whkh  diow 
tiie  position  of  the  Kngliah  Bank.  Each  of  these  buors  has  a  bell  to  warn  incautioos  navigmton  of 
ks  proximity ;  bat,  in  conseqaence  of  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  it 
sometimes  cannot  be  heard  except  at  a  short  distance.  The  zed  buoy  marks  the  southern  end  of  tht 
Spdd  bank,  and  the  black  one  the  northern  extremity  diereof. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  said  buoys  you  can  always  bafely  steer,  but  only  at  high  water  in  middle 
Udes  can  vesseb  drawuig  10  feet  pass  between  tliem. 

To  the  southward  of  tlie  red  ouoy  the  navigation  is  alwajrs  free  and  open  to  any  vessel,  bat  to  tht 
npribward  of  the  black  buor  there  is'  barely  a  channel  by  whioh  vessels  can  pass,  liaving  bar-pilots  on 
^emn^smckne-to  Mte  the  Olinda  fieefr  or  BAnks." 
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bound  for  Pemambuco,  during  the  southern  monsoon.  The  coast  to  the 
north  of  this  declines  half  a  league  to  the  west,  and  forms  a  slender  bay ;  at 
17  miles  northward  from  the  cape  is  the  city  of  Pemambuco.  The  middle 
of  this  coast  is  marked  by  the  chapel  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario,  built  on 
an  elevation  about  half  a  league  inland,  and  having  two  towers  or  steeples, 
which  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  the  place,  on  coming  in  from  sea.  The 
shore  is  low  and  covered  with  trees,  nearly  as  far  as  Pemambuco ;  and,  in 
coasting  along  shore,  at  from  2  to  4  miles  off,  there  will  be  found  from  11 
to  17  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand,  with  a  mixture  of  broken  madre- 
pores. 

Having  recognised  Cape  St.  Augustine,  you  may  proceed  to  the  northward, 
at  2  or  d  miles  from  the  coast,  until  you  raise  the  Fort  Picao  and  lighthouse, 
between  the  N.W.  and  W.N.W. ;  then  steering  for  the  latter,  it  may  be  ap- 
proached until  you  bring  the  cocoa-nut  trees  of  Olinda,  standing  between  the 
two  highest  buildings  of  the  city,  nearly  N.  by  E.  On  this  bearing,  you  will 
be  at  700  or  800  toises  (three-quarters  of  a  mile)  from  the  lighthouse,  and 
you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  with  shells  and  patches 
of  coral ;  bad  bottom  it  is  true,  but  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
entirely  in  the  road  of  Pemambuco. 

During  the  northern  monsoon,  the  coast  should  be  made  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Olinda  point,  in  latitude  8°  1'  S.,  and  longitude  34°  50' :  this  point, 
as  before  noticed,  is  bordered  with  a  rocky  shelf  and  breakers,  extending  out- 
wards about  2  miles,  and  therefore  should  be  passed  at  the  distance  of  3  miles, 
in  8  or  9  fathoms,  until  you  bring  the  lighthouse  and  Fort  Picao  at  several 
degrees  to  the  north  of  west ;  thus  avoiding  the  English  Bank  (already  de- 
scribed) oyer  which  the  sea  breaks  in  adverse  weather." 

The  Road  of  Pernavibxico  is  dangerous  in  such  weather,  as  the  swell  is  then 
very  strong.  The  anchorage  is  on  a  rhomb  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Olinda  Point,  at  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  cay  or  recife  of  Pemambuco, 
and  there  is  some  risk  of  driving  on  shore  with  a  strong  wind  from  the 
points  between  S.S.E.  and  E.N.E.,  more  particularly  in  the  adverse  season 
or  southerly  monsoon,  March  to  September,  when  the  winds  are  frequently 
violent 

The  northern  monsoon  is,  at  times,  not  more  favourable  than  the  other  to 
the  surety  of  vessels  which  may  anchor  here.  Easterly  winds  are  more  fre- 
quent tlian  those  from  tlie  nordi,  especially  on  the  approach  of  new  and  full 
moons ;  and  although,  in  this  season,  the  weather  is  commonly  fine,  and  the 
breezes  weaker  than  those  of  the  opposite  season,  it  is  requisite  to  take  all 
precautions  against  accidents ;  and  the  first  of  these  accidents  is,  not  to  anchor 
too  near  the  land. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  bottom  of  the  road  of  Pemambuco  is  of  bad 
quality ;  in  fact,  this  anchorage,  with  a  cable  liable  to  be  cut,  offers  no  se- 
curity ;  and  vessels  employed  here  should  have  iron  cables,  for  the  best  sei*ving 
or  rounding  would  protect  the  others  but  very  imperfectly,  from  the  effect  of 
the  great  quantity  of  corals,  madrepore,  and  lost  anchors,  interspersed  over 
the  bottom  of  this  roadstead. 

Vessels  commonly  moor  E.N.E.  and  W.N.W.,  in  order  to  have  a  long  warp 
towards  the  offing,  as  well  as  to  be  more  firmly  situated,  and  readier  for 
getting  under-way.  It  is  pmdent  to  have  the  sails  and  all  things  so  dis- 
posed as  to  get  under-way  promptly,  should  it  be  required.  In  the  contrary 
case,  drop  an  additionid  anchor  in  the  evening,  which  you  raise  next 
morning.  ^ 

Should  you  be  obliged  to  remain  some  tVme  \tl  Vk^  t^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^^^V 
southern  monsoon,  it  may  be  conyeuient  \f^  YiWie  Xwo  %a\€!MiT^  ^^%»a.Vs«^*^ 
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the  offing,  and  one  anchor  on  the  poop  to  flrop  toward  the  W.N.W.,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  vessel's  drifting  during  the  cahn  which  often  succeeds  a  squalL 
The  last  anchor  serves  to  resist  the  land-breeze,  which,  however,  is  rare  in 
this  season,  and  not  strong  in  the  road  in  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  Harbour  of  Pemambiico,  formed  on  tlie  coast  by  the  Recife  which  borders 
the  shore,  is  sufficiently  large  and  deep  for  receiving  a  certain  number  of 
vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  of  water.  This  port,  as  already  noticed, 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  or  exterior  port,  is  named  the  Po^  or 
WeU,  and  is  simply  an  anchorage,  situate  at  the  head  of  the  reef,  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  is  fonned  by  several  rocks,  or  flats  of  detached 
madrepores,  under  water,  and  which  are  probably  a  continuation  of  the  prin- 
cipal reef.  This  entrance  is  named  the  Great  Bar,  and  on  it  are  from  17  to 
80  feet  at  low  water.  Within  it  vessels  moor  with  four  fasts,  the  head  to  the 
offing.  The  ground  of  the  P090  is  of  sand,  and  the  depth  decreases  toward 
the  shore.  This  place  is  open  to  the  wind  from  the  offing,  and  the  sunken 
rocks  at  the  entrance  render  it  imtenable  during  the  southern  monsoon. 

The  Harbour  of  Pemambuco,  or  Port  of  Recife,  is  comprised  between  the 
cay  of  rock  and  the  city,  and  is  named  Mosqueirao.  It  has  from  2  to  3 
fathoms  of  water,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  the  Recife.  In  this  place 
are  from  8  to  6  feet  at  half-tide ;  but  for  entering  tliey  must  pass  over  a  bar 
of  sand,  on  which,  at  low  water,  the  depth  is  not  more  tlian  7  feet.  This 
bar  is  defended  by  the  Forts  Bruno  and  Picao,  already  noticed. 

The  marks  for  sailing  in,  by  the  two  passages  leading  into  the  Port  of 
Pemambuco,  are  1st,  for  the  P090,  or  Small  Pyramid,  built  on  the  beach, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  named  the  Cruz  do  Patrao,  in  a  line  with  tlie 
Church  of  St.  Amaro,  on  the  continent,  which  is  surrounded  with  cocoa-nut 
trees  :  these  are  a  little  way  up  the  country,  and  clearly  seen.  The  bearings 
of  the  objects  in  one  is  nearly  true  west ;  but  before  the  leading  mark  is 
brought  on,  on  approaching  from  the  offing,  you  must  avoid  the  English 
Bank,  by  observing  the  precautions  before  mentioned.  From  the  P090  or 
Well,  this  bank  bears  nearly  East,  less  than  a  mile ;  its  shallow  part  is  indi- 
cated by  breakers.  Having  entered,  you  will  see  all  the  interior  of  the  har- 
bour, having  the  lighthouse  to  the  south ;  and,  by  proceeding  S.  by  W.  (S.  \ 
W.)  you  will  gain  the  Port  of  Mosqueirao.  2ndly,  smaller  vessels  commonly 
take,  on  entering,  the  pass  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  lighthouse,  the 
direction  for  which  is.  to  bring  the  two  southern  turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  in  one, 
and  keeping  this  mark  on,  with  18  to  15  feet  of  water,  until  you  see  the 
western  or  inner  edge  of  the  Recife,  with  Fort  Picao  to  the  south,  when  you 
proceed  along  until  you  have  the  harbour,  and  having  advanced  to  a  proper 
distance,  you  make  fast  on  the  port  side.  The  harbour  is  protected  from  the 
violence  of  the  sea  by  the  Recife,  the  lower  parts  of  which  have  been  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  other,  like  a  continued  cay.  This  natural  wharf  shelters 
vessels  in  the  harbour  from  the  winds  in  the  offing,  which  are  at  times  very 
strong ;  but  they  rarely  cause  damage  to  vessels  well  moored,  though  in  a 
basin  of  small  extent  " 

The  predominant  winds  in  this  road  are  those  of  the  tropic,  wliich  may  be 
sdd  to  blow  generally  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.E.,  with  this  variation,  that,  from 
Mai*ch  to  September,  they  approach  more  from  the  South  (and  sometimes 
even  from  S.W.)  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  season 
they  prevail,  almost  without  interruption,  from  E.N.E.  to  N.N.E. 

Tbo  land-breeze,  regular  in  the  port,  is  very  light  in  the  road,  and  is  rarely 
felt  beyond  the  Recife,  where  the  breakers  always  deaden  it ;  but  it  weakens 
or  lulls  the  first  muds  coming  from  the  offing.     The  strongest  of  these,  both 
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outside  and  in  the  poi*t,  ai-e  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  nntU  fjve  in  the 
evening,  that  is  in  all  the  day,  during  the  absence  of  the  liUKl-brcezc. 

The  temperature  is  commonly  high  at  Pemamhuco,  especially  during  the 
night,  and  until  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning ;  then,  after  several  moments  of 
calm,  which  are  oppressive,  the  sea-breeze  rising  a  little,  reaches  the  coast 
and  refreshes  the  air,  until  the  moment  of  sunset.  Notwithstanding  its  heat 
the  climate  of  Pcrnambuco  is  considered  as  generally  salubrious. 

The  tides  are  irregular  in  the  port,  probably  because  tlie  rivers  are  afifected 
by  local  circumstances,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  volume  of  water.  The 
reflux  or  ebb  is,  however,  perceptible  after  the  sea  has  ceased  to  rise,  and 
seems  to  accord  with  the  lunai*  influence.  The  difference  of  level  between 
high  and  low  water  commonly  6  feet ;  but  it  attains  8  feet  at  die  syrigies, 
and  then  the  strength  of  the  stream  in  the  poi1;  is  about  two  miles  an  hour. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances  it  is  high  water  at  4h.  30m.,  afternoon,  or 
very  nearly  so.  In  the  road  the  tides  are  always  irregular,  and  the  cm-rents 
are  determined  by  the  prevailing  winds  at  sea. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  near  Pemambuco,  in  December,  1819,  was 
4'  48'  W. ;  near  Cape  St.  Augustine,  4**  30'. 

Other  Directions  for  Ships  bound  to  Pernambuco  '^ — "  Ships  bound 
to  Pemambuco  from  the  eastward  should  get  into  the  latitude  of  ihe  light- 
house, or  8**  4'  S.,  and  run  down  in  that  latitude  until  they  see  the  light, 
which  is  a  revolving  bright  and  red  one,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
20  miles  from  the  mast-head,  in  clear  weather.  When  approaching  the  coast, 
at  night,  the  lead  should  be  used ;  soundings  will  be  got  about  the  same 
time  the  land  is  seen  fi'om  the  mast-head,  say  in  50  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

Should  a  vessel  fall  in  to  the  northward  of  the  port,  and  not  see  the  light, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  run  too  far  in,  or  with  less  than  20  fathoms, 
until  day-light.  The  town  of  Olinda,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is 
a  mark  which  cannot  be  easily  mistaken.  It  has  a  beautiful  appeaiance 
when  approaching  it  from  the  eastward,  in  the  morning.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
principal  object  of  any  notice  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  Having  got  sight 
of  Olinda,  which  is  well  known  by  its  churches  and  lar<:;e  buildings,  the  light- 
house and  town  of  Pernambuco  will  next  be  seen  a  littlfe  to  the  southward. 
Get  the  liglithouse  to  bear  W.N.W.  and  run  in,  in  that  direction  ;  you  will  then 
avoid  Olinda  Keef,  and  Englishman's  Bank  or  Reef;  you  may  anchor  in  8, 
7,  and  0  fathoms,  about  1,  2,  or  3  miles  fiom  the  light,  but  do  not  bring  it 
to  boar  any  more  to  the  northward  than  N.N.W.,  as  you  will  be  then  in  a 
rocky  bottom ;  and  near  a  shoal  tliat  lies  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
Jangada  Passage,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  reef. 

Should  a  stranger  fall  in  to  the  northward  of  Pemambuco,  a  near  approach 
is  dangerous,  on  account  of  extensive  reefs  that  lie  2  or  3  miles  from  the 
shore :  these  reefs  also  extend  as  far  to  the  northward  as  Itamaraca.  This 
is  not  the  case  to  the  southward  of  the  harbour,  for,  from  the  shoal  that  lies 
off  the  jHngada  Passage,  before-mentioned,  to  Cape  St.  Augustine  the  ground 
is  clear,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  patches  of  reef  that  lie  close  in  shore. 
Any  more  than  these  and  two  small  rocks  that  lie  2  miles  to  tlie  northward  of  the 
cape,  and  close  to  Uie  shore,  are  the  only  rocks  or  shoals  tliat  I  am  aware  of  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  except  small  pieces  of  reef  or  stone  lying  on  the  beach. 

For  a  Stranger  to  knoiv  when  lie  is  to  the  NorUiward  or  Southward  of  Pernam- 
buco.— When  to  the  northward  the  land  will  appear  gi*eon  and  full  of  ver- 
dm-e,  as  far  to  the  northward  as  Itamaraca,  and  no  appearance  of  any  white 
banks  of  sand.     When  abreast  of  the  north  end  of  this  l&lw\4  Nfcx'^^Nssr^ 

•  From  the  ^^auUcal  Mag(izme,\^a&. 
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cocoa-nut  trees  will  be  seen  to  the  W.N.W. ;  Olinda  may  be  seen  firom  the 
mast-head,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  S.W. ;  you  will  also  see  a  white  fort,  t 
miles  to  the  north  of  Olinda,  named  Pao  Amarello.  Should  the  wind  pre- 
vent a  vessel  from  lying  along  shore,  on  the  port  tack,  stand  off  until  mid- 
night or  morning,  as  the  wind  then  is  apt  to  blow  at  right  angles  with  the 
shore,  which  will  enable  tbem  to  gain  their  port. 

Should  a  vessel  fall  in  to  the  southward  about  Cape  St.  Augustine  the 
land  is  very  remarkable,  having  10  or  J  4  cocoa-iuit  trees  on  its  summit,  and 
reddish  banks  of  sand.  There  is  also  a  large  building  among  the  cocoa-nut 
'  trees  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  objects  about  this  part  are  some  white  clifis, 
about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  cape :  these  cliffs  are  ragged  and 
craggy,  appearing  like  clothes  diying  at  a  distance.  Olinda  will  also  be  seen 
to  the  N.W.  Should  a  vessel  fall  in  to  the  southward  of  this  cape,  a  large 
mountain  will  be  seen,  having  the  appeamnce  of  a  saddle,  and  also  two  flat 
mountains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  mountain,  bearing  in  a  westeiiy 
direction.  Should  the  weather  be  thick,  so  as  the  land  cannot  be  seen  far 
off,  there  is  another  remarkable  object  about  6  or  8  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  lighthouse,  namely,  a  church,  situated  also  on  an  eminence,  named  the 
Nossa  Senhora  das  Prazeres,  which  has  two  steeples,  and  also  a  good  nuak 
for  the  harboijr  of  Pemambuco. 

To  enter  the  Harbour  of  Peniamhuco. — There  are  generally  pilots  employed 
to  conduct  the  vessels  entering  the  port;  but,  should  none  be  convenient, 
get  the  vessel  imder-way  al>out  two,  or  one  and  half-hours  before  high  water 
(if  at  anchor)  Should  the  vessel  not  be  drawing  more  than  16  or  1 7  feet, 
the  small  or  Picao  Channel  will  be  sufficient.  Keep  the  two  south  turrets 
on  Fort  Bmno  in  a  line,  which  will  lead  you  within  20  yards  of  the  rock  that 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  lighthouse ;  but  this  rock  is  steep  close-to,  so  tliat  a 
vessel  may  luff  close  round  it,  and  koep  close  to  the  reef,  if  the  wind  permits, 
until  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  lower  tier  of  shipping;  then  drop  the 
port  anchor,  and  await  the  orders  of  the  harbour-master  or  pilots.  The  bar 
of  Pemambuco,  or  the  shallowest  water,  is  a  little  above  Fort  Picao,  or  the 
first  gun  from  this  fort.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  1 6  feet  generally  anchor 
in  the  P090  or  Well,  that  is  with  the  lighthouse  bearing  about  S.E.,  distant  *i 
cables*  length,  where  they  may  discharge  part  of  their  cargoes :  this  depends, 
however,  on  the  state  of  the  tides.  Large  ships  discharge  and  load  also  out- 
side the  hai'bour,  to  the  westward  of  the  Englishman's  Bank,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  lighthouse.  Vessels  lie  moored  in  Pemam- 
buco with  two  anchors  down  from  the  side  next  the  town  and  also  two  ropes 
or  chains  to  the  i*eef.  Four  vessels  generally  lie  in  a  tier,  and  are  sheltered 
by  the  reef,  which  is  formed  by  nature,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stones 
which  have  been  laid  a  little  above  Fort  Picao.  The  sea  inside  Uie  harbour 
is  generally  smooth,  except  at  the  top  of  high  water,  spring  tides,  when  there 
is  not  only  a  heavy  swell,  but  also  a  strong  current  rushing  over  the  reef. 
In  tliis  case  good  ropes  or  chains  should  be  fastened  to  the  reef.  This 
only  lasts  about  two  hours  at  each  high  water,  dunng  a  few  days,  at  spring 
tides. 

There  are  several  channels,  or  breaks  in  the  reef,  navigable  on  entering 
the  harbour,  and  extending  from  the  lightliouse  towards  Olinda.  The  first 
is  close  to  the  lighthouse,  about  one  furlong  wide.  The  large  ship-channel 
is  thwe-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  clean  ground.  This  channel  is  mostly 
use.l  by  bliips  outward-bound,  as  it  is  wide  and  safe  for  turning  out.  The 
marks  for  this  channel  are  the  cross,  named  the  Cruz  do  Patrao.  and  a  white 
^^i^  o/a  Ifoupe  fa  little  to  the  north  of  St.  Amaro  church)  in  a  line,  which 
»xtf  clear  the  danger,  on  the  southern  side  oi  ^e  cYksoxucX,  ox  x^^l  >2s\»x.\\«&  ta 
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liie  north  of  the  small  channel.  Then,  again,  by  keeping  Fort  Boraeo  open 
to  the  northward  of  a  large  building,  about  half  a  mile  inland,  will  dear  the 
danger  or  reef  lying  to  the  northwwl  of  this  channel.  There  is  also  another 
break  in  the  reef,  or  passage  to  the  northward  of  this,  but  seldom  used  by 
large  ships,  as  it  lies  out  of  the  way  for  the  harbour.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  there  is  a  small  rock,  dry  at  low  water.  Here  the  sunken  rocks  termi- 
nate, leaving  a  fourth  channel  between  this  rock  and  Olinda,  used  only  by 
coasting-vessels. 

OUnda  Beef. — Leaving  Pemambuco  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  stand 
too  near  this  reef,  as  about  the  outer  edge  there  are  some  rocks  lying  at  some 
distance  outside  of  it  The  greatest  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with 
reef  is,  when  leaving  the  harbour  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  wind  so 
it  cannot  be  cleared  without  tacking.  In  daylight  there  is  little  to  fear,  as 
the  broken  water  can  be  seen ;  but,  after  the  first  tack,  night  may  approadi, 
so  that  the  breakers  cannot  be  seen,  and  also  a  strong  northerly  current 
[which  is  generally  the  case  with  the  wind  from  this  quarter]  which  in  this 
case  requires  great  care,  the  safest  way  in  this  case  is  to  keep  well  to  the 
southward.  The  marks  for  clearing  this  reef  in  the  day-time  are  thd 
Oamona,  or  the  highest  church  in  Santo  Antonio,  open  to  the  southward  of 
the  lighthouse,  or  the  church  with  two  steeples,  lying  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  other,  which  leads  a  vessel  still  clearer  of  it  If  at  night,  do  not 
allow  the  light  to  bear  any  further  the  southwaixi  than  W.S.W.  until  Olinda 
bears  N  W.  by  W„  or  W.N.W.,  a  vessel  wiU  then  be  a  good  distance  off 
shore. 

Englishman's  Bank^  or  Beef. — The  centre  of  the  bank  or  reef  lies  about 
E.N.E.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  1|-  mile.  The  least  water  I  ever  found 
on  it  was  13  feet,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  very  uneven  rocky  ground. 
To  clear  this  reef  to  the  northward,  keep  the  highest  church  in  Boa  Vista 
open  to  the  northward  of  the  lighthouse.  To  clear  it  to  the  southward,  keep 
the  south  turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  shut  in  with'  the  lighthouse.  The  marks, 
when  on  the  shallowest  part  of  it,  are  the  lighthouse  and  Boa  Vista  church 
in  a  line,  and  the  largest  cocoa-nut  tree  situated  between  the  two  highest 
buildings  in  Olinda,  in  a  line  with  an  old  decayed  church,  the  lowest  publio 
building  in  the  town. 

This  bank,  or  reef,  is  not  so  bad  as  represented,  except  to  vessels  of  a  large 
draught  of  water,  for  when  vessels  are  coming  out  of  Pemambuco  it  is  gene- 
rally high  water,  when  there  is  plenty  of  water  over  it  However,  whea 
tacking  in  the  bay  at  low  water,  the  former  marks  must  be  observed,  as  alaa 
when  coming  to  anchor,  give  it  a  good  berth  to  the  southward,  as  with  strong 
S.E.  winds  a  very  heavy  sea  sets  into  this  bay.  When  at  anchor  too  fax  to 
the  northward,  a  vessel  may  drive  on  it  before  she  could  be  brought  up.  The 
sea  breaks  heavy  on  it  with  Uie  wind  from  this  quarter,  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  Olinda  and  other  reefs  to  the  northward  of  the  lighthouse.  On 
entering  or  coming  out  of  the  harbour  with  open  boats,  these  breakers  should 
be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  accidents  often  occur  with  the  boat  getdng  amongst 
them. 

The  pilotage  in  and  out  of  (Pemambuco)  this  place  is  vexy  expensive, 
although  the  pilots  have  no  branch,  yet  it  is  customary  for  strangers  to  employ 
them,  and  even  vessels  trading  to  the  port  seldom  refuse  them.  They  are 
more  serviceable  in  mooring  and  unmooring  thep  vessel,  than  any  great  service 
they  can  render  in  coming  in  or  going  out  They  have  generally  a  good  boat's 
crew,  and  some  of  them  are  very  expert  in  diving,  to  clear  «w^  vK^(Qiegaa% 
that  may  be  foul  of  the  anchor,  a  circumstaxiee  iitoX»  o'fewcL  Na^fc^  Z^^^'" 
altbougb  tilers  is  one  efasrge  they  mska,  tbaX  \^  nYvifcAti%  ^^^^«»a^ 
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the  discharging  berth  to  that  of  loading,  which  could  be  done  without  their 
assistance ;  still  they  force  their  service  on  you,  and,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, a  master  of  a  vessel  is  induced  to  take  them.  Vessels  loading  a 
sugar  cargo  in  Pemambuco,  should  not  load  deeper  than  14^  feet,  until  they 
go  outside.  However,  this  greatly  depends  on  the  wind ;  for  should  it  be 
'  from  the  S.E.  quarter,  and  a  good  breeze,  there  is  little  danger  of  going  over 
the  bar,  when  drawing  15  or  16  feet,  on  the  height  of  spring  tides. 

Remarks  on  Leaving  the  Harbour. — ^Vessels  generally  begin  to  unmoor  at 
at  half-ebb,  the  tide  previous  to  their  going  to  sea,  when  tliey  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  all  their  ropes  or  chains  in,  and  the  vessel  winded,  deck  clear,  4S:c. 
Should  the  wind  be  from  the  S.E.,  a  good  breeze,  get  under-way  an  hour  bo- 
fore  high  water,  keep  at  a  proper  distiance  from  the  reef,  and  make  all  sail 
possible ;  lufif  close  round  the  rock  that  lies  to  the  northward,  off  the  light- 
house,  and  observe  whether  the  trees  on  Cocoa-nut  Island  open  out  to  the 
eastward  of  the  lighthouse  ;  if  they  do,  the  rocks  that  lie  to  the  northward  of 
this  channel  will  be  passed  to  windward :  then  there  is  only  Olinda  Reef  to 
fear ;  but  should  the  wind  be  so  as  these  rocks  cannot  be  weathered,  which 
can  easily  be  seen  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees  not  opening  out  to  the  eastward  of  the 
lighthouse  (or  the  shipping  in  the  harbour),  in  this  case,  these  rocks  must  be 
kept  on  the  starboard  hand,  or  passed  to  leeward,  and  therefore  beat  through 
the  wide  channel,  as  before  directed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these  dangers,  being  to  the  northward  of  tlie 
lighthouse,  are  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  main  reef,  so  that  when  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  are  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  a  vessel 
is  tiien  clear  of  them  to  the  eastward,  and  by  having  them  opening  to  the 
westward,  the  vessel  may  run  along  with  safety,  passing  to  leeward  of  them 
all ;  and  by  keeping  the  shipping  in  a  line  with  the  lighthouse,  you  pass  on 
the  shallowest  part  of  them.  Should  the  wind  be  so  as  vessels  cannot  lie 
along  the  reef,  warping  down  them  becomes  necessary,  and  before  sail  is 
made  they  ough(  to  be  close  down  to  Fort  Picao.  Masters,  or  rather  pilots, 
not  taking  this  precaution,  often  get  to  leeward,  a  cu*cumstance  which  is 
often  attended  with  danger,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  brig  Alcides,  which  was  wrecked  in  1832,  abreast  of  Fort  Bruno. 

"When  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside,  previous  to  their  entering  the 
port,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  masters  usually  go  in  with  the  boat, 
either  to  the  King's  wharf,  or  else  alongside  of  a  visit  boat,  with  one  mast  and 
flag,  lying  inside  the  reef,  a  little  above  the  lighthouse.  The  cargo  is  gene* 
rally  brought  off  in  boats,  or  large  launches,  and  attended  with  yery  little 
risk  as  the  distance  is  not  great,  and  not  much  swell.  From  this  advantage^ 
and  the  regular  sea-breeze,  the  wall,  formed  by  nature,  with  its  strong  guns 
for  mooring  posts,  that  are  proof  against  any  accident  that  may  occur,  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  this  port  may  be  considered  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  on  the  Brazil  coast 

Here  it  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  half-past  foiu*.  The  ver- 
tical rise  of  spring  tides  is  8,  and  of  neaps  5  feet.  The  highest  tide  is  gene- 
rally two  days  after  the  fiill  and  change." 

CAPE  ST.  AUGUSTINE  TO  BAHIA.— From  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
southward,  the  coast  continues  to  be  fronted  by  the  Becife  and  other  reefs, 
without  which  are  gradual  soundings  to  the  distance  of  about  2  leagues.  The 
Point  of  Meracahipe  lies  at4  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Augustine ;  it 
is  low,  and  appears  at  a  distance  inundated.  Wlien  at  sea,  to  the  eastward 
of  this  point,  you  will,  however,  see  an  inland  ridge  of  high  gi*ound,  extend- 
ing  north  and  south,  which  has  a  break  or  dip  in  the  middle,  and  named 
Sem  Sellada,  or  Saddle  Hill.     This  mountam  ^Veji^  m  \aXi\Md&  %°  ^5'  8., 
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longitude  85^  11'  W.  When  just  open  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St  Augus- 
tine this  mount  may  he  seen  hearing  W.  hy  S.  (S.  75*^  W.),  and  when  in  a 
line  with  Point  Meracahipe  it  hears  nearly  N.W.  hy  W.  (N.  69*  W.)  Ahove 
the  Point  of  Meracahipe  is  an  hermitage,  and  hetween  Cape  St.  Augustine 
and  this  point  are,  successively,  the  small  hamlets  of  Maracay  and  GaUinhas. 
From  Cape  St.  Augustine  to  Point  Meracahipe,  and  still  fiaither  southward, 
the  land  is  low,  level,  and  covered  with  brushwood.  The  coast  has  a  white 
sandy  beach  bordered  with  a  reef. 

Nearly  off  the  entrance  of  the  little  river  of  Serenhen  are  the  little  islets  of 
St  Aleixo,  lying  in  latitude  S*"  85'  49"  S.  The  two  islets  in  a  line  bear  N. 
60*  W.,  true :  hetween  them  and  the  land  there  is  no  passage.  To  the  N.W. 
of  the  islets,  and  at  several  leagues  inland,  may  be  seen  the  Serra  Sella4a» 
already  described.  Captain  Monteath  passed  the  islets  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1825,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  soundings  rego- 
larly  decreasing  from  12  to  10  fathoms,  clayey  bottom. 

At  8  leagues  to  the  S.  by  W.  from  the  Islets  of  St.  Aleixo  is  Port  Taman« 
dare.  It  is  against  an  opening  in  the  reef,  which  forms  an  anchorage,  and 
is  much  larger  than  most  of  the  openings  of  this  nature.  The  depth  and 
space  are  sufficient  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  accommodate 
8  or  4  frigates :  the  depths  are  from  4  to  6  faUioms ;  a  fort  on  the  coast  de-  ' 
fends  the  entrance  and  interior  anchorage.  The  roadstead  of  Tamandare  is 
the  best  place  for  shelter  between  Pemambuco  and  Bahia ;  yet  it  is  exposed 
to  all  winds  from  South  to  N.E.  by  E.,  and  vessels  are  not  protected  from 
the  sea  by  the  reef,  for  it,  in  several  places,  is  very  little  above  the  level  of 
the  water. 

On  the  parallel  of  9*  S.  is  the  Barra  Grande,  an  islet  situate  to  the  N.E. 
of  Porto  Calvo,  which  may  induce  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  fine  har- 
bour. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  noticed  that  it  has  only  8  fathoms,  with  reefs  to 
eastward,  and  a  flat  rock  covered  with  water.  Its  distinguishing  mark  is  the 
high  land  of  St.  Bento,  on  the  south  side,  and  above  it  the  church  of  St 
Bento. 

On  the  parallel  of  9*  IT  S.  is  Porto  Calvo,  which  is  small,  but  will  admit 
vessels  of  120  tons,  and  may  accommodate  about  6  of  that  description. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  place  must  keep  the  lead  going ;  for 
along  the  coast  at  2  miles  from  the  land,  are  reefs  stretching  along,  having 
an  interval,  which  constitutes  the  entrance,  and  which  has  a  depth  of  5  and  0 
fathoms ;  within  is  a  depth  of  8  and  4  fathoms.  About  9  miles  farther  you 
will  reach  the  Rio  Camaragibe ;  the  shore  is  level,  the  beach  white,  and  the 
reefs  still  continuing  1  and  2  miles  from  land.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Camaragibe,  stretching  along  shore,  is  a  range  of  bare  hills,  or  cliffs  of  red 
sand.  Near  the  Eiver  St  Antonio-merem  (or  Uttle  St.  Antonio)  is  a  range  of 
red  cliffs,  half  a  league  in  length,  and  8  small  round  hills,  which  stand  on  its 
northern  side. 

MACEIO,  OR  MACAYO,  is  a  village  situated  on  the  western  side  of  a 
wooded  bluff.  Here  tlie  shore  trends  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  upon 
it  to  the  south  of  the  village,  is  a  small  fort  near  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet ;  be- 
fore it  is  an  open  roadstead,  protected  on  the  east  by  reefs  of  coral,  but  which 
are  covered  at  high  water.  There  is  a  powder-magazine  on  the  wOoded  blufiE^ 
east  of  the  town,  which  is  white,  and  may  be  seen  at  4  leagues  off.  On  ad- 
vancing nearer  tlie  church  will  be  seen.  The  anchorage  is  good,  in  5 
fathoms,  sand  and  clay,  with  the  town  and  fort  nearly  in  a  line,  and  bearing 
N.N.W.,  at  three-fiftlis  of  a  mile. 

.  Ponta  Verde,  or  Green  Point,  is  the  outer  '^omV  ^«^^»  ^"^  "^"wwstf^.   "^^  '>^ 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  breakers  over  \\a  tw^kj  cltot«ai>X:i«    xvo«s 
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approaching  from  the  N.E.,  Maceio  is  hidden  by  this  point,  but  on  rounding 
the  reefs  to  the  westward  it  comes  in  sight.  At  a  mile  from  this  coast  are 
found  10  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  madrepores,  and  the  depth  appears  to 
increase  gradually  to  the  distance  of  4  to  6  leagues,  where  there  are  from  25 
to  30  fathoms.  In  fine  weather  a  vessel  may  anchor  on  almost  any  part  of 
the  bank.  To  the  northward  of  Maceio,  far  up  the  country,  are  seen  the 
Serras  de  Marambaya,  a  chain  of  mountains  discernible  at  15  leagues  off, 
and  are  conspicuous  over  the  adjoining  laud,  which  has  no  distinguishing 
mark.     The  middle  of  the  mountain  of  Marabaya  is  in  latitude  O''  S5'. 

The  village  of  Juragua  is  situated  between  the  Fort  of  Maceio  and  other 
forts,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  east ;  and  nearly  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  last  mentioned  fort  is  a  Baixo,  or  detached  shoal,  upon  which  the 
Bea  breaks  with  a  high  southerly  wind.  It  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and 
change,  at  4h.  30m.     Spring  tides  rise  8^  feet. 

Remarks  on  the  Port  of  Maceio,  by  Commander  the  Hofi.  F.  F.  de  Roos  : — 
"  On  approaching  Maceio,  when  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  miles,  a  small 
white  building  can  clearly  be  made  out.  It  is  a  powder-magazine,  and  is 
situated  on  a  wooded  bluff,  which  overlooks  the  town  and  harbour.  The  land 
may  'also  be  distinguished  by  a  red  spot  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  about  5  miles 
to  file  S.W. ;  and  by  a  white  chapel,  with  two  towers,  in  the  same  direction : 
moreover,  Mount  Barriga,  at  a  distance  in  the  interior,  may  be  observed.  It 
stands  alone,  and  is  higher  than  the  land  which  forms  the  coast,  but  is  other- 
wise not  remarkable. 

Maceio,  being  the  only  convenient  anchorage  between  Bahia  and  Pemam- 
buco,  enjoys  a  considerable  commerce,  and  has  an  extensive  coramunicatioa 
with  the  interior.  Many  English  vessels  annually  touch  here.  Supplies 
are  to  be  had  at  a  moderate  rate ;  and  excellent  water  can  be  obtained  in  the 
adjoining  harbour  of  Paijucara,  at  a  well  near  the  beach. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  point  of  the  Barrier  Reef,  terminating  abruptly, 
which  extends  along  the  shore  here,  a  sandy  beach,  forming  the  continuation 
of  the  coast  for  some  miles  to  the  southward.  It  is  an  open  bay,  but  affords 
protection  from  the  prevailing  winds,  which  blow  from  N.N.E.  to  E.S.E, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  men  who  fish  in  the  jangadas,  or  sailing  rafts,  which  are  constantly 
to  be  met  with  on  this  coast,  are  good  pilots ;  but  there  is  a  regular  harbour- 
master at  the  village  of  Juragua,  who  will  come  off  to  bring  ships,  on  their 
firing  a  gun. 

The  anchorage  of  H.M.S.  Algerine  was  in  5i  fathoms,  the  end  of  the  reef 
bearing  S.E.,  and  the  covered  wharf,  or  trapiche,  E.  58**  N.,  by  compass. 
From  this  anchorage  the  sea  is  open  from  S.E.  to  S.W.  i  W.,  bottom  sand 
and  clay ;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  trapiche  are  moorings 
laid  down  for  the  trading  packets  from  Pemambuco  and  Bahia,  which  call 
every  fortnight. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  port  generally  approach  it,  keeping  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  reef,  and  in  this  manner  rounding  the  point ;  but 
strangers  are  not  recommended  to  do  this,  as  the  soundings  are  irregular,  and 
the  Baixo,  with  only  1 5  feet  of  water  on  it,  is  to  be  avoided.  The  safe  rule 
is  not  to  bring  the  powder-magazine  to  the  eastward  of  North,  till  you  have 
passed  the  point  of  the  reef;  you  may  then  haul  into  your  anchorage. 

In  the  nine  summer  months  this  port  may  be  deemed  safe ;  but  in  Jime, 

July,  and  August  when  the  southerly  winds  prevail,  it  is  very  much  exposed. 

No  English  mercant  vessel  has  ever  been  wrecked  here,  though  one  brig,  not 

long  since,  drove  and  bumped  her  rudder  to  pieces  in  a  southerly  wind.     In- 

stances  ofBrtudlian  wrecks  frequently  occur. 
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There  is  an  adjoining  harbour  (to  the  East^  formed  bj  the  same  ree^ 
named  Payuoara,  which  affords  shelter  for  small  vessels  only.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  basin,  the  entrance  being  near  the  centre.  It  is  very  shallow,  and 
seldom  used,  as  with  the  wind  to  the  northward  of  N.E.,  a  vessel  cannot 
fetch  in.    One  corvette  and  two  brigs  of  war  have  been  built  in  Paijucara. 

The  latitude  9"*  39'  S.  is  that  given  by  Baron  Boussin;  the  longitude 
85''  40'  10'' W.,  is  determined  by  applying  the  difference  of  longitude,  d""  48'  10^« 
as  measured  by  the  excellent  chronometers,  to  the  longitude  of  Bahia.  This 
is  assumed  to  be  38°  28'  50",  which  is  the  main  result  of  occultations  observed 
by  myself  in  the  year  1823." 

Further  Remarks  on  MaeeiOf  by  Captain  C.  22.  Drinkwater,  R,N. — "  Maoeio 
is  a  small  port,  about  100  miles  south  of  Pemambuco.  The  land  to  the 
northward  is  of  moderate  height,  abounding  in  red  cliffs.  Above  the  port 
there  is  a  remarkable  appearance  resembling  a  rock  cut  up  the  hill,  which 
is  a  pretty  good  mark.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  reefs,  the  entrance  round 
the  southern  end.  H.M.  ship  Doris  anchored  in  8  fathoms,  rock ;  broke  the 
anchor  in  heaving  up,  three  hours  after.  A  little  farther  in  the  bottom  is 
clearer,  as  seen  by  the  sludge.     There  is  a  constant  swell  setting  in." 

The  bar  of  St  Miguel  das  Alagoas  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which 
comes  from  the  N.W.,  and  on  the  northern  border  of  which  is  the  little  town 
of  Sta.  Anna.  The  bar  of  St.  Miguel  admits  of  none  but  very  small  vessels 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Porto  Franciz,  a  small  anchorage  at  about  2  leagues 
more  to  the  north  ;  craft  di*awing  6  feet  may  enter  Porto  Franciz,  the  only 
point  of  communication  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea.  The  large  coasters  stop 
in  the  exterior  anchorage  for  receiving,  by  the  jangadas,  the  merchandise  ol 
the  country. 

To  the  south-westward  of  Bio  St  Miguel,  in  about  lO''  2'  S.,  to  the  bar  of 
Jiguia,  which  is  not  always  navigable  for  coasters,  and  they  more  frequently 
anchor  outside,  but  with  high  tides  it  allows  the  passage  of  the  smacks  of  80 
tons.  On  proceeding  southward  from  Jiguia  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the  little 
Biver  Poxim,  on  which  is  the  village  of  Oonceicao  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  4 
leagues  thence  is  the  Bai*  of  Cururippe,  off  which,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
1  league,  is  the  Dom  Bodrigo  Bock,  which  is  probably  connected  to  the 
chain  of  reefs ;  on  other  parts  of  this  coast  you  may  approach  to  the  distanee 
of  2  miles,  where  there  is  generally  from  10  to  13  fathoms. of  water. 

BIO  SAN  FBANCISCO.— This  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  but  shallow 
at  its  entrance.  It  is  subject  to  great  inundations  from  September  to  March, 
and  the  current  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  stemmed  by  an  eight-oared 
barge.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  Manguinha 
Point,  which  is  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves ;  from  it  heavy  breakers 
extend  seaward  1^  mile.  The  north  point  is  also  low,  and  of  quicksand, 
without  vegetation  ;  the  coast  northward  of  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  there 
are  breakers  as  on  the  south.  The  passage  in  is  between  the  breakers,  and 
vessels  anchor  before  it  in  order  to  engage  a  pilot,  whose  assistance  is  abso- 
lutely requisite.  Small  craft  only  can  enter  it,  partly  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  and  partly  to  the  shoals  at  its  entrance.  According  to  the 
pilots  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  a  depth  of  1*2  or  13  feet  at  high  water. 

THE  BIVEll  COTANDIBA,  Cotinguiba,  or  Maroim,  lies  on  a  parallel 
of  ll*"  S.  It  has  not  a  gi-eat  deptli  of  water  on  the  bai*,  but  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  coasters.  When  you  have  brought  the  bar  to  the  west,  you 
will  see  Mount  Aracigu  sever^  leagues  to  the  N.W.,  remarkable  from  its 
form,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  with  an  opening  at  its  nortliem  extremity. 
To  the  west  is  the  high  land,  named  the  Morro  do  a^\iaaH^'^v^*^'^2isL*^*^^**"" 
of  a  cardinal's  hat. 
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The  following  notification,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  was 
published  on  the  7th  of  March,  1 848.  It  will  be  obserx-ed  that  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar  is  represented  to  be  about  16  feet  at  spring-tides,  while  it 
has  been  hitherto  stated  that  there  are  only  7  feet ;  we  may,  in  consequence, 
conclude  that  some  considemble  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  the  bar. 

"  The  bar  of  Continguiba  River  is  in  lat.  10''  58',  or  10**  59'  S.,  and  vessels 
making  the  port  should  keep  well  to  the  nortli  of  the  bar,  as  diuring  the 
shipping  season,  from  October  to  April,  there  is  a  very  strong  N.E.  ciurent 
down  the  coast.  Vessels  may  close  with  the  land  until  witliin  soundings  of 
6  or  6  fathoms,  when  they  will  be  from  ^  to  3  miles  distiuice  from  the  bar; 
and  they  should  then  hoist  a  signal  at  the  fore  for  a  pilot,  who  will  proceed 
on  board  ac  soon  as  the  tide  turns  for  the  ebb. 

WTien  in  sight  of  the  signal-post  from  the  ship,  the  signals  should  be  ob- 
served, as  they  are  intended  for  a  guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port ;  and  of 
their  purport  the  following  is  an  explanation  : — 

1st. — The  upper  flag  hoisted  alone  is  the  signal  tliat  the  ves- 
sel is  seen  from  the  shore. 

2nd. — The  lower  flag,  which  is  hoisted  upon  a  moveable  staff, 
denotes  that  the  vessel  should  tack,  either  to  tlie  north  or  to  the 
south,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  sloping  flag-stafl". 

3rd. — Both  flags  being  hoisted  on  the  central  flag-staff,  one 

above  the  other,  signifies  tliat  the  vessel  is  in  the  right  position 

of  the  bar,  and  that  the  tide  is  favourable  for  entering.     The  vessel  should 

then  steer  direct  for  the  signal-post  on  the  beach,  and  the  signals  will  remain 

flymg  even  after  the  vessel  has  passed  the  bar. 

4th. — If  either  one  or  both  of  the  flags  be  hoisted  and  lowered  again,  it 
implies  that  the  master  should  stand  off. 

If  the  master  of  a  ship  has  never  been  in  the  port  before,  he  should  not 
attempt  to  enter  without  a  pilot,  and  should  avail  himself  of  the  telegraph 
only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Long  before  the  signal-post  is  vi&ible,  there  is  a  chain  of  mountains  that 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  It  is  named  La  Itabayana,  and  is  so  denomi- 
nated in  the  English  charts.  Its  southernmost  point  is  named,  from  its 
similaiity  in  shape,  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  and  bears  from  the  bar  W.N.W.  i  W. 

Coming  from  the  northward  there  may  be  seen  a  dis- 
tant and  solitary  hill,  named  Aracaju,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  which,  when  the  vessel  is  about  2  or  8  miles 
E.S.E.  of  the  bar,  bears  W.N.W.  i  N. 
Coming  from  the  southward  the  bearings  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  but  great  care  must  be  tiikon  not  to  enter  the 
River  Vazabarris,  where  the  signals  are  very  similar,  and 
which  is  only  14  or  15  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Catinguiba 
bar.      The  bearings  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat  from  tlie  Vazaban-is  are  N.  W  J  N., 
and  the  Aracaju  is  not  visible. 

There  is  good  anchorage  to  the  northward  of  the  bar, 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  hard  firm  sand ;  but  vessels  should,  if 
possible,  always  remain  under  way,  and  tliough  they 
make  the  port  too  late  for  the  pilot  to  come*  off  that 
night,  still  they  should  hoist  the  signal  at  the  fore,  and  stand  out  to  sea, 
keeping  well  to  the  northward,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  pilot  out- 
side in  the  morning. 

Vessels  coming  either  from  foreign  or  Brazilian  ports  should  be  verj'  par- 
ticular  in  being  provided  with  all  papers  Te(\iured  by  the  authoiities  in  any 
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Brazilian  port,  as  the  custom-house  is  very  strict,  and  in  de&ult  of  such,  the 
usual  fine  will  inevitably  be  levied  according  to  the  custom-house  regulations. 

The  pilot-boat  is  a  fore  and  aft  schooner. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  on  the  bar  is  about  16  feet  at  spring- 
tides, but  as  vessels  cannot  get  under  weigh  from  the  anchorage  before  the 
ebb  begins,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  time  may  be  lost  before  they  reach  the  bar, 
they  ought  not  to  draw  more  than  1 1  feet." 

The  River  Vazabanis  lies  south-westward  fix)m  Cotandiba  10  miles.  In 
approaching  from  tlie  east,  or  the  south,  you  may  see  three  small  hills, 
named  the  Os  Tres  Innaos,  or  the  Three  Brothers,  situated  three  leagues  to 
the  S. W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  River  Yazabaiiis.  The  town  of  Sergipe  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  The  moutli  of  the  river  is  bordered  on  the 
south  by  a  long  point  of  white  sand,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  north  point,  en- 
compassed by  violent  breakers,  which  render  an  entrance  difficult,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances;  the  channel  has  only  10  or  12  feet 
water. 

RIO  REAL. — This  river  lies  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  Vazabanis,  and  when 
seen  from  the  offing  tlie  mouth  presents  nothing  remarkable  but  tlie  breakers 
on  each  side.  Mango  Sieco  (the  south  point)  is  an  extension  of  a  beach  of 
white  sand,  named  &e  Prancha,  or  Plank  of  Rio  Real.  From  sea,  at  about 
two  miles  off,  are  seen  a  number  of  huts  in  the  environs  of  the  bar ; 
over  the  latter  there  are  only  15  feet  of  water,  with  high  tides.  The  swell 
is  heavy,  and  the  passage  always  dangerous,  and  to  be  attempted  only  by 
the  boats  and  pilots  of  the  countiy.  A  strong  current  sets  outward  from 
the  river. 

All  the  coast  extending  from  the  Rio  St.  Francisco  to  the  Rio  Real  is  low, 
sandy,  partly  covered  with  bushes,  and  interspei*sed  with  little  woody  hills. 
Without  the  Recife,  or  line  of  rock,  the  ground  is  generally  clean,  and  be- 
tween Q  and  10  miles  off  the  depths  are  from  9  to  30  fathoms,  bottom  of  ooze, 
sand,  and  broken  madrepores. 

ITAPICURU  —From  the  bar  of  Rio  Real  to  that  of  Itapicuru  the  distance 
is  7  leagues :  it  has  only  7  or  8  feet  over  the  bar  with  high  tide,  and  is  much 
obstructed  by  breakers,  which  render  an  approach  dangerous,  no  distinguish- 
ing marks  being  seen  from  the  offing.  On  bringing  it  to  the  west  the  opening 
may  be  seen,  between  downs  on  the  right  and  left,  and  there  is  a  hamlet  on 
the  soutli  side,  at  some  distance  widiin  the  entrance.  The  only  vessels  which 
enter  are  the  decked  boats  and  jangadas  or  rafts  of  the  coimtry.  From  the 
bar  of  Itapicuru  the  coast  trends  in  a  more  southerly  direction,  b^ond  the 
parallel  of  112°.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  are  the  reefs,  and  a  strand 
of  white  sand. 

In  latitude  12^*  3jJ'  30"  S..  longitude  37"  58'  30"  W.,  is  the  town  of  Garcia 
da  Vila,  the  most  remarkiible  object  of  this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
fort,  on  the  rising  land,  situate  among  some  trees,  and  having  a  s'gnal  post ; 
all  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  in  1 1  to  14  fathoms, 
bottom  of  sandy  ooze  and  broken  madrepores  or  coral.  The  depths  increase 
quickly,  and  at  10  miles  off  there  is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms.  From  Garcia 
da  Vila  the  coast  trends  S.W.  to  Itapuan  Point,  an  extent  of  1 1  leagues.  The 
Recife  or  border  of  rocks  continues  all  the  way,  and  many  are  always  above 
water,  appealing  like  islets :  those  in  particular  about  Point  Itapuan  are  seen 
detached  from  die  coast. 

The  Baron  Rou^sin  says,  that  on  all  the  extent  of  coast  between  the  paral- 
lels of  10°  and  13°,  we  have  found  that  the  winds  of  the  northern  monsoon 
have  daily  variations,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  \fs  \3wi%^\iavav^  xissii^ftr 
waid.    During  the  night  the  land-breeze  ce«ae%, \>\iL\.^aK»Sa ^i^^OTi.SsSiX\«^^«!^ 
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the  reefs.  On  the  approach  of  day,  however,  the  hreeze  freshens  and  blends 
with  the  wmds  of  the  offing,  which  seem  attracted  by  tlie  north  coast  toward 
noon ;  after  tliis  hour,  the  wind  becomes  more  easterly,  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  of  about  two  points  of  the  compass  between  that  of  the  morning  and 
that  of  the  evening.  It  follows  that  the  borders  are  affected  by  these  varieties, 
of  which  advantage  may  be  taken. 

BAHIA,  OR  BAY  OF  ALL  SAINTS. — ^From  Point  Itapuan  the  coast  trends 
nearly  W.S.W.  11  miles,  to  Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of  Bahia,  or 
the  Bay  of  All-Saints ;  upon  the  extremity  of  which  are  the  fort  and  hght^ 
tower  of  St  Antonio.  The  light  is  elevated  about  I'^O  feet  above  tlie  level  of 
the  sea,  and  revolves  every  4  minutes  ;  but  it  is  too  weak  to  be  seen  at  more 
than  4  or  5  leagues  off.  By  day,  on  bringing  it  to  the  west.  Fort  St.  Antonio 
appears  to  be  separated  from  the  land,  by  a  small  interval.  At  2^  miles 
East,  several  degrees  South,  from  the  light-tower,  is  another  point,  on  which 
is  a  look-out  and  signal  station  ;  this  point  is  the  southei-nmost  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Bahia,  and  it  forms,  with  that  named  Itapuanzinho,  at  a  mile 
more  to  the  east,  a  small  bay,  or  cove,  occupied  by  an  ai'mac9ao,  and  de- 
fended by  the  rocks.  Some  habitations  are  remarkable  on  tlie  coast  about 
the  cape,  but  landing  is  difficult.  Here  the  Becife  or  border  of  reefs  ter- 
minates. 

The  entrance  of  Bahia,  or  Bay  of  All-Saints,  is  formed,  on  the  west,  by 
the  Island  of  Itaporica,  and  on  the  east  by  the  peninsula,  on  which  stands 
the  City  of  St.  Salvador,  or  of  Bahia :  within  it  the  land  forms  an  extensive 
gulf,  or  inland  sea,  bearing  the  name  of  Reconcavo,  The  entiunce  of  the 
bay  is  7  miles  broad,  and  the  gulf  within  about  32  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  principal  entrance  to  Bahia  is  4)  miles  broad, 
but  about  half  this  space,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
owing  to  ledges  of  rocks  and  uneven  ground  extending  from  the  East  and 
S.E.  sides  of  Itaporica,  which  should  not  bfi  aj)proached  to  less  than  8  or  9 
fathoms.  Without  this  entrance,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  Bank  of  St. 
Antonio,  the  outer  extremity  of  which  is  4J  miles  S  ^  E.  from  tlie  Cape  of 
St  Antonio.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  but  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  and  extends  nearly  north  and  south.  The  least  depth  on  it  is  about 
18  feet,  at  low  water.  As  the  sea  occasionally  breaks  over  some  parts  of  it 
in  strong  winds,  it  is  best  to  pass  outside  of  the  above  distanc*  in  a  large 
ship.  Between  the  bank  and  the  shore  is  a  channel,  having  a  depth  of  10 
fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom  ;  about '2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern 
point  of  the  bank  the  depth  is  regular,  from  35  to  20  fatlioms,  and  which  may 
be  carried  close  to  it. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  htirbour  the  depths  are  from  14  to  16  fatlioms, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  eastern  shore,  whence  it  deepens  to  18  or  HO  fathoms, 
westward,  until  about  two-thirds  across,  farther  tlian  which  heavy  sliips 
ought  not  to  stand.  To  the  westward  of  this  are  overfalls,  shoaling  from  14 
to  m  fathoms,  then  deepening  again  to  12  ;  and  in  some  places,  at  2^  miles 
from  Itaporica,  there  are  no  more  than  3  fathoms.  On  the  eastern  point  of 
Itaporica,  the  reefs  extend  about  a  mile  from  shore ;  and  at  about  a  cable's 
length  without  them  the  depth  is  0  fathoms  ;  it  then  increases  quickly  to  1 U, 
18,  JJ4,  and  26  fathoms,  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  in  the  midway  over  is  more 
water ;  from  this,  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  depth  gradually  decreases  to 
12  fathoms,  at  a  mile  or  li  mile  from  Fort  do  Mar. 

The  Panella  Reef  is  a  spot  of  veiy  foul  ground,  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 

from  the  centre  of  which  the  Fort  do  Mar  bears  E.S  E.  }  E,,  three-quaiiers 

o/a  mile.     It  has,  on  some  parts,  only  d\  fathoix^,  al  Uicee-cvuarters  ebb ;  on 
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Hie  other  parts  are  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom.  There  is  good  anchorage 
around  this  shoal,  between  it  and  Fort  do  Mar  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  without  it 
1'2  or  14  fathoms,  above  it  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  below  it,  in  the  same  depth, 
on  good  ground,  small  vessels  generally  lie  between  the  city  and  Fort  do  Mar. 
'  The  best  anchorage  for  ships  of  war  is  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  with  Fort  do 
Mar  bearing  N.  73**  E.,  and  Montserrat  Fort  N.  28**  W..  at  about  li  mile 
from  the  city.  From  this  spot  they  wiU  be  able  to  get  clear  out,  with  the 
very  light  morning  winds,  as  the  ebb  tide  sets  strongly  toward  Forts  Cabo 
and  St.  Antonio. 

The  watering-place  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
between  it  and  Fort  Gamboa ;  off  the  latter,  a  shoal  extends  along  shore, 
and  one-third  of  a  mile  outward.  On  this  shoal  H.M.  Sloop  Bonne 
Citoyenne  grounded  in  1812;  it  has  only  10  feet  over  it  at  three  cables* 
length  from  shore,  hard  sandy  bottom.  In  1841  a  red  buoy  was  placed  on 
this  shoal,  in  2}  fathoms,  at  low  water :  on  entering  it  must'  be  passed  on 
the  starboard. 

The  following  instructions  for  sailing  into  or  out  of  Bahai  are  extracted 
from  the  Nautical  Magazine^  1835  : — 

'*  Ships  destined  for  Bahia  during  the  southerly  monsoon,  should  steer  for  the 
Monro  of  San  Paulo,  in  latitude  13**  21'  63"  S.,  and  longitude  38*»  64'  23"  W. 
Although  this  Monro  is  of  little  height,  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  by  being 
backed  and  followed  to  the  northward  by  land  lower  than  itself,  and  by 
having,  on  its  nortliern  extremity,  5  or  6  cocoa-nut  trees,  divided  into  two 
groups,  and  very  distinct  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  land.  The- 
hummock,  which  terminates  this  Morro  to  the  north,  when  seen  from  a  short 
distance,  presents  on  the  side  nearest  the  sea  large  white  spots,  which  form  a- 
striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding  verdiure,  and  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  8  leagues,  in  clear  weather. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Morrp  of  San  Paulo  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and 
bordered  with  reefs  ;  it  forms  a  deep  bay,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  N.E., 
and  joins,  at  least  in  appearance,  with  the  high  island  Itaporica,  which  forms 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  San  Salvador. 

The  separation  between  the  west  side  of  Itaporica  and  the  continent,  forms 
what  is  called  the  false  bar,  or  false  entrance  of  Bahia,  which  is  very  narrow, 
tortuous,  shallow,  and  cannot  easily  be  distinguished.  It  vnll  admit  but 
very  small  vessels,  and  even  the  coasters  do  not  use  it,  except  when  trading 
there,  or  when  the  wind  will  not  permit  them  to  use  the  principal  entrance. 

From  the  Morro  of  San  Paulo  to  Cape  St.  Antonio  the  distance  is  10 
leagues,  and  the  direction  is  N.  46**  £. ;  in  fine  weather  these  two  points  are 
visible  from  each  other. 

From  near  the  Morro  of  San  Paulo  a  ship  may  steer  N.E.  without  danger; 
a  depth  of  34  to  12  fathoms  water  will  be  found  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  sand, 
gravel,  and  coral,  and  this  course  will  lead  at  a  convenient  distance,  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  banks  to  the  southward  of  Itaporica  and  that  of  St. 
Antonio.  A  large  vessel  should  not  go  to  the  N.W.  of  this  line,  while  to  the 
southward  of  Itaporica ;  and,  if  the  wind  blows  strongly  on  the  coast,  she 
should  keep  outside  until  certain  of  being  on  the  meridian  of  the  Point 
Tabaru,  the  east  point  of  that  island,  which  will  be  known  by  the  depth  being 
above  11  or  12  fathoms. 

If  necessary  to  work  to  windward,  it  will  be  advisable  to  go  no  nearer  than  5 
miles  to  the  coast  of  the  continent,  when  to  the  southward  of  Itaporica,  and 
to  keep  at  the  same  distance  from  the  island  until  Point  Tabamb^«s%'\S^^ss;^- 
With  this  point  bearing  North,  and  at  7  m\\e&  itom  \\.>  Cv^^^V  ^'^^^^^^'^C^;^ 
bear  N   41*  K  f'truej  distant  6  miles,  and  ^€i  bow«dl  ^xtewsto^  A  ^^^>ss!W^ 
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off  tbe  cape  about  a  league  to  the  eastward ;  and  from  thence  a  course  may 
be  shaped  for  the  cape  until  within  half  a  mile  of  its  shore,  and  then  another 
direct  for  the  chiwch  of  Bom  Fim,  or  Montserrat,  until  abreast  of  the  Fort  do 
Mar,  Hear  which  is  the  ordinary  anchorage. 

Skips  bound  to  Bahia,  during  the  northerly  monsoon,  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  land  some  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Point  Itapuan,  which  is  on 
a  parallel  a  little  north  of  Cape  St.  Antonio.  During  the  southerly  monsoon 
they  should  steer  for  the  Morro  of  San  Paulo. 

The  only  precaution  necessary  to  be  taken  by  ships  from  the  northward, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  bank  of  St  Antonio,  is  to  give  a  berth  of  4  or  5  miles 
to  the  cape  in  rounding  it,  until  it  bears  N.  by  E.  J^  E.,  when  they  may  steer 
for  the  church  of  Bom  Fim  (on  the  peninsula  of  Montserrat)  until  abreast  of 
the  Fort  do  Mar,  or  of  San  Marcello,  near  which  is  the  ordinary  anchorage. 
The  depths  in  this  course  vary  from  10^  fathoms  (at  a  mile  west  of  Uie 
Bank  of  St  Antonio)  to  18  fathoms,  (at  the  same  distance  from  the  fort  of 
that  name ;)  closing  afterwards  the  shore,  the  depths  will  diminish  gradually 
to  0  or  8  fathoms,  near  the  Fort  do  Mar.  If,  in  making  this  route,  the 
wind  should  prove  contrary,  some  boards  may  be  made  of  2  or  3  miles, 
between  the  bearing  which  joins  Cape  St.  Antonio  to  the  Church  of  Bom 
Fim,  and  the  banks  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Itaporica ;  but  it  will  be  neces« 
sary  to  keep  the  lead  going  on  both  tacks,  and  not  to  go  into  less  than  7 
fathoms. 

The  ordinary  anchorage  of  ships  of  war  is  between  West  and  S.W.  of  Fort 
do  Mar,  at  the  distance  of  2  to  10  cables*  length  from  that  fort.  The  follow- 
ing bearings  were  taken  at  the  anchorage,  in  9  fathoms,  on  bottom  of 
Band: — The  Point  Maguinha  of  Itaporica,  at  N.  SS*'  W  ;  the  Fort  of  St.  An- 
towio,  S.  19*  W. ;  the  Point  Montserrat,  N.  10**  E.  ftrue  bearings  J  The  great 
number  of  anchors  lost  in  this  bay  renders  it  necessary  to  round  the  cables, 
and  examine  them  frequently. 

The  anchorage  for  merchant  ships  is  within  the  line  that  joins  Fort  do 
Mar  and  the  Point  of  Montserrat,  In  going  in,  the  Panella  Rock  must  be 
avoided,  which  the  pilots  place  at  160  fathoms  W.  by  N.  from  Fort  do 
Mar ;  and  on  it,  they  say,  there  are  not  found  more  than  S^  fathoms,  at  low 
water. 

The  best  place  within  the  anchorage,  for  ships  of  war,  is  opposite  the  obe- 
lisk of  the  public  garden  ;  moor  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  that  of  the 
flood  arid  ebb  tides. 

The  prevailing  wind  is  from  East  and  S.E.,  with  which  ships  may  get  in  on 
one  board.  During  the  night  the  wind  is  from  various  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  prmcipally  from  the  land  side 

The  Bay  of  Bahia,  San  Salvador,  or  Todos  os  Santos,  considered  in  its 
whole  extent,  forms  a  deep  gulf  in  the  continent.  The  gulf  which  bears  the 
name  of  Reconcavo,  is  nearly  30  leagues  in  circuit  The  sea  penetrates 
every  part  of  it,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  of  which  some 
are  considerable.  ^ 

The  route  for  going  out  of  Bahia  is  the  same  as  that  coming  in.  A  ves- 
sel must  run  along  the  coast  at  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distance,  until  she  is 
abreast,  and  to  the  westward  of,  the  lighthouse  of  Cape  St  Antonio  ;  in  this 
track,  from  the  Fort  do  Mar,  from  9  to  20  fathoms  will  be  found,  and  if  fur- 
ther off  a  greater  depth,  even  to  28  and  80  fathoms.  Having  arrived  at  a 
mile  west  of  Cape  St  Antonio,  and  steering  S.S.W.  4^  miles,  the  shoal  off 
the  cape  will  be  passed  in  a  good  depth ;  after  which  a  course  may  be  shaped 
io  the  eastward, " 
MOBBO  DE  8T,  PAULO. — ^About5i\eaga^s  to  V!^^%o\i\3Kw%xd  of  Itaporica 
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Island  is  the  Monro  or  Headland  of  St.  Paul,  in  latitude  18''  32'  S. :  this  is 
the  part  which  former  navigators  were  accustomed  to  make,  when  bound  to 
Bahia,  during  the  months  of  March  and  August^  and  from  hence  proceeding 
northward  to  the  bay ;  but  those  East  Indiamen  who  frequently  have  put 
into  St.  Salvador,  for  refreshments,  have  never  ezperienised  any  mfficulty  in 
getting  to  the  southward,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  have  found  the  wind 
generally  drawing  well  to  the  eastward  here,  and  still  more  so  as  they  have 
proceeded  to  the  southward. 

The  Monro  de  St  Paulo  appears,  at  a  distance,  like  a  lo%  bluff  ragged 
hill,  but^  as  you  approach  it,  its  sides  are  highly  cultivated,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit stands  an  old  fortification ;  having  passed  that,  the  land  forms  a  bay,  the 
water  within  which  is  transparent,  and  still  as  a  pond.  The  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Paul  is  bold ;  the  town  of  this  island  is  the  capital  of  the  presi- 
dio of  St  Paul  (but  it  is  a  miserable  one)  delightfidly  situated.  Here  also 
are  a  fort  and  garrison. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Morro  of  St.  Paulo  is  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Una 
which  is  nearly  3  miles  broad,  and  forms  a  convenient  harbour.  Its  wes- 
tern shore  is  low  and  sandy,  being  bordered  by  a  sand-bank  more  than  a 
mile  broad  on  the  outer  part,  but  inward  it  diminishes  to  a  point,  at  2f  miles 
W.N.W.  from  the  Morro.  On  this  line  of  direction  the  soimdings,  with  clean 
and  good  ground,  vary  from  4^  to  5,  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms,  with  secure  anchor- 
age, sheltered  by  the  high  lands  to  the  eastward,  the  Morro  bearing  about  E. 
by  N.  a  mile  distant.  The  landing-place  is  half  a  mile  within  the  Morro, 
on  a  small  bay,  within  which  is  a  village  protected  by  batteries,  and  having 
a  red  projecting  cliff  on  the  west.     High  water  at  Sh.  p.m. ;  rise  6  feet. 

The  low  islet,  Tinhare,  lies  without  the  Morro,  to  the  S.E.  It  is  3  cables 
long  from  W.  to  E.,  and  surrounded  by  foul  ground,  with  breakers  extending 
from  it,  on  the  N.E.,  at  7  cables  from  the  fort  on  the  Morro  point.  The 
coast  of  Boypeda  Island,  southward  of  St  Paulo,  is  rocky  and  dangerous, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part,  named  the  Morrera  Beef.  Nine  miles  from 
the  latter  are  other  dangerous  reefs,  which  extend  far  out  from  Ponta  dos 
Castelbanos.  It  is  advisable  that  vessels  passing  should  not  approach  the 
coast  hereabout,  within  half  a  degree. 

Point  Castelhanos  is  the  north  point  of  an  elevated  coast,  whence  it  in- 
clines to  Ponta  da  Muta,  a  low  point,  off  which  lies  the  little  isle,  Quiepe, 
which  is  surrounded  by  rocks.  This  island,  with  the  adjacent  coasts  form 
between  them  a  small  basin,  distinguished  by  the  little  town  of  Camamu. 
The  entrance  into  this  is  impeded  by  breakers,  which  prevent  the  i^pproach 
of  all  but  small  vessels.  The  land  of  Camamu,  to  the  southward  of  Castel- 
hanos point,  is  covered  with  mangroves.  Its  termination  may  be  known  by 
the  Pedra  Branca,  a  white  rock  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Bio  da?  Contaa,  a 
river  accessible  only  by  boats.  From  the  Contas  the  coast  trends  S.  ^  W. 
ten  leagues.  All  along  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  large  ships  may  proceed 
along  it,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 

ST.  GEORGE  DOS  ILHEOS.— This  fort  is  situate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  appears  like  a  part  of  the  little  town, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  Bio  Ilheos  is  large,  but  divided 
inland  into  many  small  branches.  The  fort  of  St  George,  on  entering  the 
river,  may  be  seen  on  the  north  side.  On  the  bar  is  little  more  than  two 
fathoms.  The  north  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  high  land  named  Ponta  de 
Cao,  or  Dog*s  Nose,  at  the  base  of  which  are  some  rocks,  over  which  the  sea 
runs  in  breakers.  Two  remarkable  islets  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  rls^T^^^.^ 
short  distance  to  the  east,  and  appear,  at«t  AVa\«DL^^/\Si^^^Sc«^  A^«"^^ 
nals'  hats  ;  one  is  covered  with  treea,  asid  VJttft  o^<^x  \a>aw«i^  tBDL^^W3S?«o»2\ 
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eorered  with  breakers.  These  islands  form,  with  the  coast,  a  shelter  for 
the  coasters.  A  range  of  reefs  extend  to  the  southward,  athwart  the  mooth 
of  Hie  river.  Hence  vessels,  proceeding  to  the  latter,  must  round  the 
northernmost  islet  (Ilha  Verde)  off  the  western  side  of  which  they  may 
.  anchor  in  8  fathomsi 

From  the  fort  of  St  George  dos  Ilheos,  S.  4''  E.,  distant  21  leagues,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Porto  Seguro,  the  entrance  of  which  may  be  known 
be  the  thriving  town  of  Belmonte — a  new  settlement.  This  town  is  situated 
on  the  south  point  of  the  river,  and  is  masked  by  heavy  breakers  on  shore 
to  the  right  and  left  The  river  has  not  more  than  two  fathoms  over  the 
bar,  at  high  water.  The  coast  northward  of  Belmonte,  is  straight  woody, 
bold-to,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety.  At  from  1  to  5  miles  from 
shore  are  found  from  7  to  21  &thoms  of  water,  over  a  bottom  of  ooze  and 
broken  madrepores. 

Ten  leagues  to  the  north  of  Belmonte  are  the  southern  boundaries  of  the 
Berras  de  Itaraca,  a  group  of  mountains  terminating  the  low  lands  which  fol* 
low  Mount  Pascoal,  or  Pascal,  to  the  north.  The  southernmost  of  this  group 
are  the  Morros  de  Gommandatuba,  where  there  is  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  latitude  15*^  19'  S. 

POBTO  8EGUB0,  to  the  southward  of  Belmonte,  in  latitude  IG""  26'  50"  S. 
and  longitude  30^  W.,  is  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  running  out  a  mile  from 
the  main  land,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  thus  forming  a  projection 
similar  to  a  mole, — ^for  these  rocks  become  dry  at  low  water,  and  end  sharply 
and  suddenly ;  between  these  rocks  and  the  land  is  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, and  over  the  bar,  at  high  water,  are  20  feet  but  within,  only  12  feet ; 
the  ground  is  fine  sand,  and  forms  a  broad  beach.  Here  are  a  number  of 
cottages  belong^g  to  fishermen,  with  cocoa  trees  and  orange  grounds,  the 
land  to  the  northward  rising  to  a  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
Hie  town. 

To  the  southward  of  Porto  Seguro,  distant  two  miles,  is  the  chapel  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Judea.  It  is  elevated,  and  its  white  walls,  with  the  trees 
beyond  it,  form  an  excellent  sea-mark ;  beyond  the  chapel  is  a  small  shallow 
bay  named  Trancosa.  Farther  southward  is  the  Rio  dos  Frados,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  completely  choked  by  a  bar,  and  there  is  not  a  single  plantation 
on  its  banks.  Southward  from  hence  is  the  Rio  Jucurucoe,  on  the  northern 
banks  of  which  stands  the  Villa  Prado,  a  place  considerably  frequented  for 
the  article  named  farinha ;  but  in  the  village,  Alcobaca,  which  stands  more 
to  the  southward,  farinha  is  in  greater  demand. 

MONTE  PASCOAL,  or  Mount  Pascal,  in  about  latitude  16**  54'  S.  and 
longitude  30°  28'  W.,  rears  its  circular  white  head,  and  is  conspicuous  to  a 
great  distance,  serving  as  a  pilot-mark  in  the  dangerous  navigation  to  the  Rio 
Garavelhas ;  for  all  along  the  coast  hereabout  is  an  assemblage  of  rocks, 
islands,  and  sand-banks,  which  render  the  navigation  very  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous to  a  stranger ;  but  the  fishermen  and  pilots  of  the  place  conduct  their 
vessels  through  tiie  various  channels  with  great  skill  and  safety. 

The  Itacohmi  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  rocks,  and  sandy-banks,  extend- 
ing in  a  north  and  souUi  direction  1 1  miles,  at  a  distance  of  5  to  10  miles 
firom  the  coast :  several  of  them  are  uncovered  at  low  water.  You  may  navi- 
gate and  anchor  between  them  and  the  land  from  the  southern  extremity  to 
one  half  of  their  length,  as  the  northern  part  is  connected  to  the  shore  by  a 
bar  or  bank  of  sand,  which  is  said  to  leave  no  passage.  By  keeping  1 3  miles 
firom  the  coast  you  avoid  all  danger,  and  have  from  10  to  20  &thoms  of  water ; 
si  16  milea-more  to  the  east  there  are  80  fathoms.  As  you  advance  to  the 
Jkaii  north  of  the  parallel  of  Mount  Pa&cel,  ifou  vukj  «b^^TQ%f^\\.  v^  \hA  dia> 
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tanee  of  three  miles,  when  the  depths  are  £rom  10  to  23  fathoms,  on  a 
great  part  of  the  coast  to  the  northward. 

THE  ABSOLHOS,  twelve  leagues  from  land,  in  latitude  W  58'  S.  and  longi- 
tude about  38''  36'  W.,  are  four  islands,  exclusive  of  several  patches  of  rook« 
of  which  the  largest  is  at  150  fathoms  to  the  north  of  tha largest  and  eastern- 
most island.  These  islets  form  almost  a  square ;  the  two  northernmost  ara 
ihe  highest,  that  to  the  west  being  180,  and  the  other  150  feet  high.  The 
group  may  be  seen  from  the  top-mast  head  of  a  frigate,  at  the  distance  of  dd 
miles,  in  clear  weather.  The  N.W.  island  is  named  Seco,  the  S.W.  Barbara, 
the  S.E.  Passaros  or  Birds*  Island,  and  the  N.E.,  which  is  the  largest,  per- 
haps half  a  league  long,  Monte  dos  Pedros :  these  islands  are  without  either 
wood  or  water,  but  abound  with  rats  and  turtle. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Abrolhos  is  the  channel  bearing  the  samo 
name.  It  is'  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  extensive  banks  and  reefs  named 
the  Pracel  das  Paredes,  on  which  are  many  rocks  even  with,  and  some  above, 
the  water's  edge :  these  banks,  and  the  shore  within  them,  are  very  imper* 
feetly  known,  not  having  yet  been  properly  surveyed.  The  extent  between 
their  northern  and  southern  parts  is  a  distance  of  13  leagues.  There  is  said 
to  be  within  them  a  small  channel  along  shore,  known  to  the  coasters  only, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  most  experienced  pilot  The  eastern 
side  of  the  Paredes  rises  abruptly  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  without  indica^ 
ting  any  diminution  of  depth.  From  the  edge  of  these  banks,  as  well  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  Abrolhos  Channel,  in  clear  weather,  the  opposite  coast 
may  be  seen.  This  coast  is  flat  and  covered  with  trees,  which,  at  this  dia* 
tance,  appear  as  if  nearly  overflowed ;  hence,  also,  the  Abrolhos  Islets  maj 
be  seen. 

In  the  Abrolhos  Channel  the  general  depths  are  from  14  to  9  fathoms, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  of  7  fathoms.  The  direction  in  which 
there  is  the  most  water  is  nearly  S.S.E.,  and  N.N.W.  in  passing  at  two  milea 
to  the  west  of  the  islets.  Baron  Roussin  says,  that  although  this  channel  is 
8  leagues  wide,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  large  ships ;  but,  from  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  a  naval  officer,  dated  at  Bio,  in  October,  1834,  says--* 
'*  We  sailed  round  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  and  found  the  inside  channeh  per- 
fectly safe.  In  daylight,  and  favourable  weather,  any  ship  may  sail  insidt 
them  without  risk." 

Mr.  Wood,  master  of  H.M.S.  Tartar,  in  1823,  says — "  The  Abrolhos  toe 
low,  and  their  vicinity  should  be  approached  with  caution ;  but  with  due 
attention  to  the  lead,  they  may  be  passed  with  safety ;  and  should  a  vess^ 
be  so  situated,  while  attempting  to  pass  them,  either  from  the  southward  or 
northward,  as  not  to  be  able  to  weaUier  them  without  tacking,  they  will  find 
a  safe  channel  to  the  westward  of  them,  and  of  some  rocks  just  appearing 
above  water." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captiun  Fitzroy,  of  H.M.  Sloop,  Beagle,  dated  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  10th  April,  1832  : — "  On  the  18th  of  March  we  sailed  from  Bahia, 
and  worked  our  way  slowly  towards  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Abrolhos  banks. 
The  winds,  being  light  and  easterly,  favoured  our  sounding  frequently,  and 
taking  good  observations. 

Having  reached  the  parallel  of  the  islands,  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastenor 
most  soundings  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  finding  no  ground  with  800 
fathoms  of  line,  I  began  to  steer  westward,  sounding  continually,  and  keep- 


•  In  H3f.  Ship  Doris,  bj  adoptmg  the  channel  inside  the  Abrolhos,  in  18:28.  msdA  i!bife 
Bahia,  firoin  Rio  Janeiro,  in  hali  the  time  that  the  ConwM  diil,\]iH  \»e«ay^'^^  KSQi«iM&.  ^^_ 

sailed  from  Rio  after  the  Conwaj,  and  anited  Mote.   T\i«TM&\iM\«GGk»Q(^'«»Mtt^B^ 
weather,  wbUe  Ab  Conwmy  liad  a  tioubLetome  wa  and  unm^insMi. 
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ing  a  sharp  look-out  at  the  mast-head.  At  ilh.  p.m.,  on  the  26ih,  we  had  no 
hottom  with  280  fathoms,  and  at  4h.  p.m.  we  found  only  30  fathoms,  without 
the  slightest  change  either  in  the  colour  of  the  water  or  in  its  temperatuie, 
or  any  indication  of  so  sudden  a  change  in  its  depth. 

From  that  spot  we  had  soundings  in  less  than  40  fathoms,  until  we  anchor- 
ed near  the  Ahrolhos  Islands. 

I  passed  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  them,  because  that  side  had  not 
been  examined,  but  time  would  not  allow  of  my  doing  what  I  wished,  while 
BO  favoui'able  an  opportunity  offered. 

At  least  a  fortnight  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  of  Baron 
Boussin,  which  appears,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  to  be  extremely  correct 
The  soundings  are  so  irregular  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
lead.  It  is  only  by  a  multitude  of  soundings,  by  watching  the  sea  when 
there  is  much  swell,  and  traversing  every  part  widi  a  sharp  look-out  at  the 
mast-head,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abrolhos,  particularly  to  the  S.E., 
can  be  thoroughly  examined. 

More  than  once  we  had  4  or  5  fathoms  under  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
from  15  to  20  on  the  other  side.  The  sauts  de  sonde  (skips  of  bottom)  as  the 
French  express  it,  are  surprising. 

The  tide,  or  rather  current,  which  we  experienced,  sets  continually  to  the 
southward  for  the  three  days  that  we  were  near  these  isles,  varying  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile-  and  a  half  an  hour. 

I  supposed  that  the  bottom  was  composed  chiefly  of  coral  rock,  but  was 
surprised  to  find  no  coral,  excepting  small  fragments  growing  on  the  solid 
rock,  which  is  chiefly  gneis  and  sandstone.  As  most  of  the  charts  say  '  coral 
rock,*  I  have  sent  a  few  of  the  soundings  for  your  inspection,  and  you  will 
see  by  them  that  what  has  been  here  called  coral  is  the  coating  of  a  solid 
rock,  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  sea  water,  mixed  with  coralline  substances, 
and  what  a  sailor  generally  calls  baraacles. 

My  m3ridian  distance  of  the  Abrolhos  Rocks  from  Bahia,  their  latitude  and 
their  size,  agree  precisely  with  tliose  given  in  the  French  sur>'ey.  But  be- 
tween Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  exists  a  difference  of  from  4  to  5  miles 
between  us  ;  this  being  the  only  point  on  which  I  have  found  any  difference, 
either  on  this  or  on  the  Beagle's  former  voyage. 

Having  made  both  passages  I  venture  to  observe,  that  going  within  the 
Abrolhos  certainly  shortens  that  between  Rio  and  Bahia  very  much  ;  but  yet 
I  should  not  recommend  it  to  any  vessel,  unless  she  has  reason  to  make  un- 
usual haste.  The  soundings  are  very  irregular,  varying  suddenly  from  '20  to 
6  fathoms  ;  and  there  are  both  reefs  and  currents." 

Baron  Roussin  has  said  that  an  oozy  or  muddy  bottom  is  rarely  found 
on  the  ground  of  the  Abrolhos ;  the  presence  of  oaze  in  the  soundings  boar 
a  certain  indication  that  you  are  without  the  shoals.  He  found  no  part  with- 
out a  large  mixture  of  sand  and  broken  madrepore,  or  bits  of  coral,  and  in 
tlie  interior  channel  only;  and  he  adds  that  the  quality  of  bottom,  most 
common  round  the  Abrolhos,  is  a  whitish  sandstone,  composed  of  the  debris 
of  madrepores,  and  of  a  greater  or  less  consistence  ;  sometimes  this  stone  is 
ve.y  firm,  combined  of  sand  and  rock,  mostly  to  the  N.E.  .of  the  islets. 
Nearer  to  these,  from  S.S.W.  to  N.E.  by  the  West,  the  bottom  consists  of 
gro md  like  white  mortar,  in  which  the  anchor  penetrates  but  little,  though 
it  holds  fast. 

At  J'our  or  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  latitude  18"  26'  commence  the 

soundings  which  announce  the  grounds  of  the  Abrolhos  and  Paredes.     In 

/'IrcumscrMi^g  these  banks,  the  islets  and  the  shoals,  in  depths  imder  20 

/kihoms,  an  extent  QO  leagues  cast  and  west  r^y  \ie  «ka«v^^^\  w\^  W  ^c^Ua^t 
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that  a  large  vessel,  unnecessarily,  should  never  run  to  the  westward  of  the 
meridian  of  d?"*  40',  between  the  extreme  parallels  of  the  shoals,  or  17^  30'  to 
18^  15'  S.,  whereabout,  upon  the  bank,  a  depth  of  from  20  to  25  fatlionis 
may  be  found. 

In  following,  from  north  to  south,  the  meridian  of  37*  30^  from  the  parallel 
of  17"  40'  to  that  of  IS"*  10',  the  soundings  skip,  at  certain  places,  from  more 
than  100  to  24  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  indicating,  as  very  probable,  a  still 
less  depth  ;  but,  on  a  search  several  miles  more  to  the  east,  no  bottom  was 
found  with  the  common  lead.     In  longitude  37**  no  ground  at  200  fathoms. 

SAN  MATUEO.— On  the  low  shore,  in  latitude  Id""  36'  S.,  is  the  liule 
Biver  San  Matheo.  The  difficulty  of  the  entrance,  wherein  there  are  oulj 
4i  feet  of  water,  in  ordinary  high  tides,  does  not  allow  access  to  any  but  veiy 
small  vessels,  and  the  breakers,  which  constantly  appear  at  the  mouth,  ran- 
der  the  navigation  dangerous,  even  to  canoes.  The  pilots  say  that  the  Kiver 
of  San  Matheo  turns  to  the  north  above  the  entrance,  after  which  it  has  many 
sinuosities.     The  little  town  of  Matheo  lies  7  leagues  from  the  entrance. 

To  the  southward  of  the  bar  of  San  Matheo,  distant  36  leagues,  is  .'oint 
Tubarao  on  the  north  side  of  Espirito  Santo.  Between  are  the  small  Bivers 
of  Bio  Seco,  Bio  Doce,  Beys  Magos,  and  Garahype,  which  are  all  unim- 
portant to  navigators.  From  Point  Tubarao  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  to  the 
distance  of  700  fathoms ;  with  this  exception,  you  may  approach  any  part  of 
the  coast,  at  two  or  three  miles  off,  whether  advancing  from  the  north  or  the 
south.  The  depths  are  from  20  to  9  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  mixed  with 
gravel,  oaze,  madrepores,  and  broken  shells. 

BSPXBITO  8AHT0,  OR  POBT  VICTOBIO.— The  entrance  of  this  bay  may 
be  readily  known  in  approaching  from  th^  north  or  the  south,  by  two  con- 
spicuous mountains,  named  Monte  Moreno,  and  Mestre  Alvaro. 

Monte  Moreno  is  situate  on  the  south  point  of  the  bay.  It  is  conical  and 
partly  woody,  but  devoid  of  verdure  on  the  eastern  side,  and  may  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather  at  ten  leagues  off.  Its  bar  forms,  on  the  north,  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Biver  Espirito  Santo.  At  2^  miles  to  the  SE  of  it  are 
two  rocks  of  unequal  size,  named  the  Pacotes ;  and  at  about  a  mile  S.  60* 
W.  from  Mount  Moreno  is  the  Morro  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha,  a  rocky 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  handsome  church  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  5  leagues.  The  elevation  of  the  Mistre 
Alvaro,  to  the  nortliward,  its  form  and  insulated  position  on  a  land  rather 
Mw,  render  this  mountain  equally  remarkable;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  it  succeeds  the  low  lands  of  the  north,  and  nearly  terminates  the  high 
lands  of  the  south,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  when  it  is  in  sight,  as  to 
the  position  of  the  vessel,  even  when  the  latitude  is  imcertain  or  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Two  islets,  situate  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Monte  Moreno* 
occupy  a  great  part  of  the  harbour  of  Espirito  Santo ;  but  although  the 
space  comprised  between  these  isles  and  tlie  hill  is  much  obstiiicted  by  reefs 
and  two  rocks,  La  Balea  and  Le  Cavallo,  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  passage  for 
large  vessels  entering  the  river,  and  that  it  has  not  less  than  18  feet  of  water. 
This  passage  is  very  narrow,  but  the  pilots  say  that  it  is  the  best, 

The  best  anchorage  is  said  to  be  without  the  entrance,  in  12  or  13  ftithon\s. 
with  the  college  at  Victorio  in  a  line  with  the  northern  base  of  Monte  Moreno. 
Here  you  will  have  a  bottom  of  oaze,  good  holdiiig^ound,  .^nd  be  a  mile 
without  all  danger ;  and  be  also  in  a  line  of  direction  fhr  proceeding  upward. 
with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Pacotes  are  the  islets  %xv^  ^c^V^  ^'l'V^«3^^  %a^  «^\ 
miles  more  to  the  southward  are  the  Guiffa^WPk\%Vi\»,\i«.v^^'«^^'^^s^^^^*^'^'^ 
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land  is  a  passage  for  small  vessels ;  and  all  may  approach  to  the  eastern 
of  them,  for  there  is  a  depth  of  7  fathoms.  Farther  south,  about  S  mOeB» 
are  the  low  islets  named  the  Bazas,  and  farther  on  is  the  Islet  Galvada,  dis- 
tant 4  miles  from  the  coast  Large  ships  may  pass  mthin  the  Bazas  and 
Galvada,  the  depths  being  from  IB  to  11  fathoms. 

To  the  west  of  the  Islet  Galvada  i$i  the  River  Guarapari,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  between  two  woody  hills.  The  coast  hereabout,  and  to  the  north- 
ward, is  of  moderate  height,  nearly  covered  with  small  trees,  and  having,  at 
certain  distances,  low  yellowish  cliffs,  which  are  not  found  to  the  southward 
of  the  point  of  Benevente,  which- is  14  miles  S.W.  from  Guarapari,  in  lati- 
tude 20''  53'  50"  S.  S.W.  by  S.,  distant  5  miles  from  the  Islet  Galva^la,  the 
soundings  are  irregular,  and  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  haul  out,  in  order 
to  keep  a  depth  of  12  fathoms ;  such  soundings  extend  out  about  4  miles  to 
the  S.S.W.,  and  the  water  about  them  is  discoloured.  The  least  depth  found 
was  6^  fathoms,  and  danger,  if  any,  will  show  itself  plainly,  for  the  water 
shoalens  very  suddenly  from  12  to  8  and  6  fathoms. 

About  4  miles  from  shore,  in  latitude  20^  58'  S.,  is  Francesa  Islet  and  Reef, 
which  latter  has  7  fathoms  close  to  it ;  it  stretches  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
firom  the  N.E.  point  of  the  islet.  Between  the  islet  and  the  main  the  depth 
is  not  more  than  3  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually,  witli  a  hard  bottom.  There 
is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  sandy  ground,  with  the  islet  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W., 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

S.S.W.  I  W.  from  Francesa,  distant  6  miles,  is  Egg  Islet,  with  reefs  ex- 
tending about  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  points.  Between 
it  and  the  land  are  5^  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

At  nearly  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Egg  Islet,  and  5  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a 
sand-bank  of  4  fathoms,  having  9  and  10  fathoms  on  each  side  of  it,  but 
shoaling  gradually  toward  the  land.  Its  length  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  N. 
and  S.  by  one  quarter  broad.  Off  Point  Mumbu  there  is  an  appearance  of 
breakers  at  two  miles  from  land.  The  soundings  off  Point  Murubu  are  very 
irregular,  13  to  9  and  6  fathoms  ;  the  water  thence  deepens  suddenly,  with 
a  hard  rocky  bottom  ;  at  10  leagues  S.E.  from  this  part  of  the  coast  tliere  are 
20  to  22  fathoms,  bottom  of  very  fine  white  sand,  but  hence  toward  the  shore 
'  on  the  west,  and  toward  Gape  San  Thome,  it  gradually  becomes  coarser  and 
more  regular. 

OAFE  SAN  THOMB.— From  Point  Murubu  to  Gape  San  Thome,  in  latitude  • 
22*  2'  S.,  the  cosist  is  generally  a  low  sandy  beach,  thickly  covered  with 
brushwood,  having  here  and  there  a  stunted  tree.  The  Morley  Bank  lies  to 
the  north-eastward  of  Gape  San  Thome ;  it  is  a  rocky  bank,  of  an  oval 
forrn^  and  4  leagues  in  diameter ;  the  general  depth  of  water  on  it  is  uncer- 
tain, but  on  one  spot  only  three  feet  were  found.  There  is  a  passage  between 
it  and  the  land. 

From  the  River  Parahyba  do  Sul,  on  the  parallel  of  21®  37',  northward  to 
latitude  21®,  the  coast  gradually  heightens,  and  has  several  remarkable  liills 
inland  ;  but  in  21®  tlie  beach  is  not  more  than  from  30  to  40  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  about  21"  10'  are  three  remarkable  red  cliffs,  close  to- 
getlier,  the  largest  being  to  the  southward.  In  about  21"  28',  at  some  dis- 
tance inland,  is  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf  hill,  tapering  to  a  fine  point  or  peak 
at  the  summit 

From  the  parallel  of  21*  to  21®  10'  the  soundings  are  veiy  irregular  near 

the  shore,  frequently  altering  3  to  4  fathoms  at  one  cast  of  die  lead  ;  at  six 

miles  from  land,  5,  7,  10,  and  13  fathoms  have  been  found.     Hereabout  the 

//iiMi  hank  of  soundings  appears  to  be  steep  on  the  outside,  deepening  sud- 

it^aljrAom  26  fathoms  to  no  ground  at  a  depih  oi  VQO  fatixom^.    In  all  the 
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space  of  9  or  10  miles  over  these  inregnlar  sotmdings  the  bottom  is  of  rotten 
stone  and  coral,  changing,  on  the  outer  edge,  to  coral  and  shells. 

On  approaching  Gape  San  Thome  the  soundings  are  very  regular,  over  a 
sandy  bottom,  and  on  nearing  the  shoal  the  groimd  becomes  finer ;  a  few 
casts  of  mud  may  be  found,  but  the  bottom,  generally,  is  of  fine  sand.  The 
eastern  extremity  of  the  shoals  of  San  Thome,  having  4|  fathoms,  appears 
to  bear  from  the  cape  between  E.  and  S.E.,  7  or  8  miles.  H.M.  Ship 
Jaseur,  Captain  Martin,  in  November,  1825,  crossed  in  the  last-mentioned 
depth,  and  a  native  sumach,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  within,  from  that 
ship,  had  4  fatlioms.  The  least  water  found  upon  this  shoal  was  3,  3^,  and 
A  fathoms. 

In  4|  fathoms,  and  close  to  the  breakers  of  Cape  San  Thome,  the  cmnrent 
has  been  fomid  so  very  strong  that  a  ship  with  difficulty  got  out  again.  In 
d|  fathoms,  to  the  southward,  the  water  was  so  much  agitated,  and  the  car- 
rent  so  strong  over  the  breakers  that  even  a  small  vessel  could  not  attempt  it 
without  danger.  A  ship  falling  in  with  this  part  of  the  coast,  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  may  make  toward  the  land  in  safety,  only 
taking  care  not  to  enter  into  less  than  10  fathoms,  when  off  the  cape,  as  it  ia 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  ciurent  setting  south-eastward,  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  the  hour. 

In  the  vicmity  of  Cape  San  Thom^  there  appear  to  be  some  shoals  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  this  port  has  not  been  very  closely  examined.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  soundings  by  His  Imperial  Majesty's  frigate,  Prin- 
cipe Imperial : — 

"  On  the  Ji9th  November,  1834,  when  steering  S.W.  by  S.,  in  the  latitude 
of  Cape  San  Thome,  and  longitude  40°  30'  W.,  we  sounded  at  3  a.m.,  in  3d 
fathoms;  at  3h  15m.,  in  nine  ;  and  3h.  20m.,  in  six,  and  a  half  five.  The 
ship  running  between  five  and  six  knots,  a  dark  squally  morning,  with  all 
sail  set.  No  time  was  lost  in  shortening  sail,  and  the  small-bower  anchor 
cut  adrift,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  half  four,  the  frigate  drawing  22  feet, 
and  a  heavy  swell  on  at  the  time.  At  daybreak,  the  shoals  of  San  Thome, 
breaking  veiy  high,  bore  W.  by  S.,  distant  one  mile.  At  this  time  it  cleared 
away,  and  we  could  see  nearly  30  miles  from  the  mast-head,  but  no  land  was 
to  be  seen. 

The  following  day  we  had  excellent  sights  for  the  chronometers,  near  Cape 
Frio ;  consequently  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  shoals  extend  upwards  of  30 
miles  off. 

On  the  ship  running  out  E.  by  N.,  at  the  rate  of  two  knots,  for  three  hour, 
we  found  the  soundings  very  irregular,  from  5  to  7  and  8  fathoms,  and  then 
lessening  to  5  and  4^,  sand ;  and  we  got  soundings  off  the  shoals  in  20 
fathoms,  having  run  off  at  least  20  miles." 

The  position  of  tlie  frigate  according  to  the  above  longitude  will  be  about 
20  to  25  miles  from  the  cape,  at  which  distance  no  shoal  water  is  marked  on 
the  charts ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  when  rounding  the  cape,  not  to 
approiich  it  too  closely,  and  not  to  get  to  the  westward  of  40®  while  near  its 
parallel.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cape  is  low.^^ 

•    A  correspoudent  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  1S42,  page  801,  expresses  himself  ts  foUows  >— 

"  It  is  always  advisable  to  pass  the  parallel  of  Cape  Thome  with  dae  caution.  At  the  same  time 
I  fe«l  satlsfled  that  no  shoal  on  which  a  vessel  coald  groanil,  and  over  which  the  water  would  tantk, 
lies  so  far  from  the  laud  as  the  one  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Bruilian  frigMCy 
Principe  Intperial.  With  a  foul  wind  I  stood  in  on  the  pamUlel  of  the  shoal  with  th«  Ua^^kcii 
careftiil^  and  regularly.  The  soundings  were  not  very  regnlar<t  bun  ii%  ^larnn^.^iw^'intet^kat 
the  position  where  the  shoal  is  represented  to  be,  and  uVuk  il  «mA  Vx^-voXwoiA  vu^xtfaiQ^ 
caiing  a  shoal,  altboqgli  then  was  a  fresh  bieese  bVoumi^  tX  tiufc  lani!^.  \  aiaA^^\«c^^'««^ 
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Besides  the  above,  soundings  have  also  been  obtained  by  Captain  Jenris, 
of  H.M.S.  Pilot,  on  Dec.  6th,  1843  :—**  Running  for  Rio,  found  the  water 
very  much  discoloured,  sounded  in  35  fathoms,  sand;  at  lOh.  sounded  in  26 
fiathoms;  at  noon  lat  ^l""  44'  S.,  long.  39"*  35'  W.,  then  16^,  shoaled  the 
water  gradually,  until  we  had  in  the  starboard  chains  1 5  fathoms ;  in  the  port 
ehains  barely  9  fathoms.  This  continued  until  4h.  p.m,,  and  then  shoaled  to 
half  12  fathoms,  going  three  knots,  breeze  increasing,  then  deepening  to  16 
and  17,  and  shoaled  again  to  12^.  At  4h.  no  bottom  with  20  fathoms,  at  5h. 
leadsman  in.  Lead  hove  every  half  hour  till  midnight.  Cape  Frio  bearing 
at  noon  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  140  miles ;  Cape  San  Thome  W.  i  S.,  80  miles ; 
Espirito  Santo  N.N.W.  ^  W.,  109  miles."  There  is  no  shoal  laid  down  on 
the  charts  in  the  above  position,  although  the  soundings  show  the  ground  to 
be  very  uneven. 

Another  bank  has  been  recently  discovered  off  this  cape  (September  5th, 
1849),  the  position  of  the  north-east  edge  of  which  is  lat.  20**  28'  S.,  long,  37** 
25'  W.,  and  the  south-west  edge  lat.  20**  56'  S.,  and  long.  37**  56'  W.  Com- 
mander Powell  of  the  U.S.  ship  John  Adams,  who  discovered  it,  ran  across  it 
for  the  distance  of  43  miles,  on  a  S.W.  course,  taking  soundings  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  depth  of  35  to  64  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  gravel  and 
coral. 

ST.  ANNE*S  BAY  is  formed  between  Cape  San  Thome  and  Cape  Busios» 
and  is  deep  and  spacious ;  in  rough  weather  the  surf  is  violent,  and  the  bro> 
ken  water  runs  up  a  long  inclined  plane.  Within  the  bay  at  the  distance  of 
15  leagues  from  Cape  San  Thome,  are  three  islets,  named  the  Isles  of 
St  Anne:  these,  seen  from  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.,  appear  united.  The 
southern  isle  is  the  highest,  and  the  lowest  is  to  the  east.  Between  them 
and  the  main  the  channel  is  so  safe  that  you  may  here  repair  any  damage, 
and  careen  the  vessel,  if  required.  The  depth,  to  the  southward  of  the 
isles,  at  4  or  5  miles  from  the  land,  is  from  17  to  27  fathoms,  oazy  bottom. 

Off  the  N.E.  part  of  St.  Anne's  Islands  are  several  barren  rocks  ;  and  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  isles  is  anchorage,  in  7  and  8  fathoms,  well  sheltered 
from  Easterly  and  S.E.  winds,  but  exposed  to  the  S.W.  and  N.E.,  but  with 
the  latter  there  is  seldom  much  swell.  The  proper  route  to  tliis  anchorage 
is  by  the  S.W.,  tlirough  a  clear  passage  with  10  and  12  fathoms  close  to  the 
islet*),  near  which  is  the  deepest  water. 

In  the  southern  part  of  St  Anne's  Bay  the  shore  is  covered  with  shingles, 
and  when  it  meets  the  high  rocks  beyond  the  River  Una,  in  the  S  W.  part  of 
the  bay,  the  shore  is  bold,  stretches  to  the  eastward,  and  forms  the  point  of 
Busies.  Armacao,  or  Armazem,  is  the  small  secure  bay  neai*  the  mouth  of 
the  Una ;  it  affords  refuge  to  vessels  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  double  the 
eape,  and  when  the  wind  blows  hard  from  the  east  The  entrance  is  between 
two  small  rocky  islands,  named  the  Beautiful  and  the  Ugly.  The  anchorage 
lies  south-east  of  the  entrance.  The  Morro  of  St  loso  is  a  conspicuous 
mark  for  the  Bay  of  St  Anne ;  its  situation  is  latitude  22**  32'  26"  S.,  longi- 
tude 4r  59'  W. 

From  off  the  north  end  of  the  largest  isle  of  St.  Anne  a  sand-bank  stretches 
to  the  S,W.  and  W.N.W.,  with  3  to  6  fathoms  over  it,  the  greatest  depth 
being  at  above  half-way  across  the  passage  toward  the  main.     This,  there- 


qnestioued  several  Englishmen,  eommanding  the  BnzUi«n  steamen  trading  on  the  coast  One  of 
Oiem  in  particular,  a  well-informed,  careful  man,  shewed  me  his  chart,  with  many  tncks  well  withhi 
and  over  the  position  of  the  shoal,  and  declared  his  firm  belief  that  it  does  not  exist.  I  would  noL 
lumerer,  notwithstanding  all  this  eridenoe,  wish  the  shoal  to  be  erased  from  the  charts.  DetachM 
■boils  are  ytrr  diffieolt  to  And,  ind  tht  naTigator  will  do  wdl  to  psM  its  panllel  with  eaotioii,  par- 
lieiikriy  in  ttM  night"  '^ 
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fore  impedes  the  passage  from  the  N.E..  hut  the  ship  may  heat  out  of  the 
S.W.  channel.  Large  vessels,  attempting  the  latter,  should  carefully  keep 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  larger  island  to  the  eastward  of  S.E.,  because  the  water 
shoalens  suddenly  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  bank,  and  likewise  toward  a  sandy 
beach  on  the  larger  island.  The  soundings  are  regular  about  St.  Anne*8 
Isles,  excepting  on  the  bank  which  extends  westerly  from  the  north  end  of 
the  larger  island ;  this  bank  is  steep-to  on  both  sides,  the  water  suddenly 
shoaling  from  7  to  4  and  3  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud,  but,  on  the  outside  of  the 
islands,  sand  only. 

From  the  anchorage,  in  7  fathoms,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
sandy  beach  on  the  large  island,  the  bearings  are  the  S.W.  point  of  the  large 
island  South  ;  the  northern  part  of  the  same,  E.  |  S. ;  the  outer  point  of  the 
S.W.  island,  N.N.E. ;  and  the  Islet  Ferro,  at  the  entrance  of  Macahe  River, 
N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  Large  ships  should  bring  up  farther  to  the  southward, 
keeping  the  S.W.  point  of  the  large  isle  about  S.E.,  one  mile,  where 
there  will  be  found  7  or  8  fathoms,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shoal. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  anchorage  at  any  time,  only  recol- 
lecting that  the  passage  to  it,  from  the  N.E.,  is  hardly  of  sufficient  depth  for 
large  vessels. 

San  Joao  de  Macahe, — The  mouth  of  the  River  Macahe  bears  N.W.  by  W. 
J  W.  from  the  largest  St.  Anne*s  Isle,  with  the  Islet  Ferro  oflf  the  entrance, 
a  barren  rock,  with  some  bushes  upon  it.  There  are  two  or  three  rocks  at 
or  about  three-quartei's  of  a  mile  from  the  islet  over  which  the  sea  breaks, 
but  there  is  a  passage  on  either  side.  The  village  of  Macahe  is  situate  be- 
tween the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  the  sea  beach.  Its  harbour  is  not 
more  than  seventy  yards  broad  at  tlie  entrance,  and  is  xmfit  for  vessels  of 
more  than  200  tons.  It  used  to  be  the  case,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that  if  a  flag 
were  hoisted  it  was  a  signal  that  the  entrance  was  safe.  In  going  in,  a  vessel 
must  steer  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  rock,  and,  when  she  comes  abreast 
of  it,  should  let  go  her  anchor,  with  about  15  fathoms  of  cable ;  if  she  over- 
shoot this  beilh  she  must  put  the  helm  hard  a  starboard,  and  run  between 
the  southern  point,  where  there  is  a  channel  8  feet  deep  and  2  miles  long, 
with  remarkable  clear  water.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  harbour,  and  close 
to  the  shore,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Morro  of  San  Joao.  or  S.  Joam,  lies  in  latitude  22®  32'  S.,  longitude 
il"  5^'  W.,  and  may  readily  be  known  by  its  insularity  on  the  coast, *and  its 
distance  from  tlie  chain  beyond  it  in  the  interior.  N.  |  W.  from  this  morro, 
distunt  20  miles  is  another  hill,  very  high,  sunnounted  with  a  peak,  and  re- 
markable for  its  leaning  towards  the  north:  this  is  named  the  Frade  of 
Macahe;  it  stands  in  latitude  22**  12'  2"  S. 

Ancoras  or  Anchor  Isles. — These  islands  lie  S.  by  W.,  distant  21  miles  from 
St.  Anne  s  Isles,  and  consist  of  two  islets  and  a  large  white  rock  lying  to 
the  southward  of  the  inner  one,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  reef  The  outer 
islet  is  5  miles  E,  by  S.  from  Gape  Busies,  and  between  the  isles  is  a  channel 
of  23  fathoms ;  the  easternmost  island  resembles  a  cardinal's  hat.  Small 
vessels  may  pass  between  these  islets  and  the  land,  and  it  is  said  by  the 
pilots  that  the  depth  of  water,  in  the  passage,  may  allow  vessels  of  every 
class  to  pass  through. 

To  the  noi-thward  of  Point  Busies  is  Branca,  or  White  Isle  ;  then  follows 
a  beach  of  sand,  which  ends  at  the  Mon-o  of  St.  Joao,  or  Joam,  with  two  or 
three  small  rivers,  and  the  Islet  do  Ferro,  a  barren  rock  with  some  bushes 
upon  it,  as  before  described. 

rAPAGAYOS  BAY.— Between  Gape  Busies  and  the  Isle  Frio  is  PapagSr 
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JOS  or  Parrots*  Bay;  the  bearing  and  distance  between  the  extreme  points  of 
which  are  S.S  W.,  14  miles.  A  great  portion  of  tlie  bay  is  occupied  by  a 
group  of  islets  and  rocks,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  accuratelj 
surveyed.  About  6  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Isle  Frio,  and  at  the 
north  end  of  a  low  sandy  beach,  are  a  small  fort  and  flag-staff,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  of  a  little  river  which  falls  down  from  the  village  of 
Papagayos. 

CAPE  PBIO  is  a  high  and  rugged  promontory,  the  south-western  extremity 
of  an  isle  bearing  the  same  name,  which  forms  on  its  N.W.  side,  a  con- 
venient harboiur.  Frio  Island  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  by  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  15 
leagues  off.  When  bearing  from  tbe  east  or  west  it  presests  two  mountains, 
the  southern  being  the  smallest  both  in  height  and  breadth.  On  a  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  bearing  these  mountains  seem  to  form  one  mass,  with  a  double 
summit  like  two  small  points,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  seen  a  little  coni- 
cal islet,  at  one  or  two  cables'  length  to  the  E.S.E.  of  the  cape. 

On  Gape  Frio  (we  presume  on  the  island)  tliere  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a 
light  revolving  eveiy  2  minutes,  at  an  elevation  of  1 000  (?)  feet  above  the  sea, 
visible  about  41  miles.     The  eclipses  are  of  equal  duration.* 

PORT  FRIO. — This  harbour  is  commodious,  and  secure  against  all  winds, 
excepting  N.PL,  but  even  witli  the  latter  you  may  be  sheltered  by  the  little 
isle  Dos  Porcos,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance.  The  harbour 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  extent  each  way,  and  its  depUis  are  from  19  to  4 
fathoms,  but  in  the  centre  are  1*2  to  10  fathoms.  Its  great  entrance  is  at  the 
east  end,  on  the  south  side  of  the  elevated  islet,  Ilha  dos  Porcos ;  this  en- 
trance is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  depths  are  ^5  to  15 
fathoms,  bottom  of  fine  sand  and  mud.  The  enti-ance  from  the  S.W.  is  very 
narrow,  but  has  a  depth  of  10  and  12  fathoms,  and  there  is  anchorage  almost 
immediately  within  it  for  large  vessels,  in  7  to  10  fathoms  ;  farther  in  is  a 
bar,  on  the  slioalest  part  of  which  are  only  10  and  11  feet,  so  that  this 
passage  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels.  A  small  fort,  with  four  guns,  stands 
on  a  rocky  point  between  two  sandy  coves,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  entirely  commands  the  principal  entrance  to  the  anchorage.  A  little 
within  this  fort  is  a  village,  occupied  Chiefly  by  fishermen.  Water  may 
be  had  from  wells  in  the  coves  on  the  North  and  N.W.,  as  well  as  on 
the  island,  near  its  west  end,  where  huts  may  be  seen.  The  tide  flows 
here,  on  full  and  change  days,  until  9h. ;  and  its  vertical  rise  is  about  4^ 
feet. 

Cape  Frio  is  the  most  remarkable  headland,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
land-fall,  on  this  part  of  the  coast.     From  off  this  cape  to  the  Sugar-loaf,  on 


*  There  is  considerable  doabt  abont  the  pardralars  of  this  Ugfat,  and  it  certainly  can  seldom  be 
■een  at  more  tliau  20  miles  off.  In  the  Nautical  Ma^iz'me^  for  1842,  are  the  follomng  ren\arks, 
which  we  add,  as  they  supply  an  additional  motive  for  caution  when  sailing  in  the  yiciuity  of  the 
cape: — 

**  Rumiing  down  towards  Cape  Frio,  it  is  advisible  to  keep  about  ten  miles  to  the  sonthward  of  its 
parallel,  in  onler  to  prevent  gettm^  into  the"l)ay  to  the  northward  of  that  cape ;  and  at  nipht  no  one 
must  tnist  to  see  tlie  light  at  any  distance,  it  being  placed  so  high  as  gKnerally  to  be  enveloped  in  the 
thick  fog,  or  haze,  which  hangs  over  the  high  land,  particularly  m  summer.  I  made  the  land  of  Cape 
Frio  in  the  night,  running  in  witli  the  lead  going.  We  struck  soundings,  and  saw  the  land  long  before 
the  light,  and  it  was  only  when  very  dose,  that  it  could  be  diseemed  twinkling  through  the  haze. 
£ven  when  seen  it  was  veiy  nmch  doubted  whether  or  not  it  was  a  star.  Many  have  made  the  same 
lemark  respecting  the  light,  and  it  lu:s  been  represented  to  the  authorities.  It  is  rather  surprising, 
therefore,  tuat  they  have  not  altered  its  position ;  tlie  expense  of  removal,  however,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
•Rolkiii  are,  I  praame,  terions  obttaolea  with  a  poor  govarnment" 
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west  side  of  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  course,  by  compass,  is 

West,  and  the  distance  $21  leagues.     The  land  between  is  low  and 

ly ;  but  at  a  distance  from  the  beach,  it  rises  to  a  series  of  elevated  and 

mountains. 
Tessels  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  when  approaching  Cape  Frio  by  night, 
the  wind  Easterly  or  S.E.,  must  be  cautious  not  to  run  into  the  bay  to 
northward  of  the  cape,  such  mistakes  having  proved  fatal  to  many  ships: 
however,  can  never  happen  while  the  light  on  the  summit  of  the  islimd 
(ible.  A  considerable  swell  sets  in  with  E.It.E.  winds,  which  are  most 
lent. 
}ape  Neobo,  to  the  westward  of  Gape  Frio,  distant  13  leagues,  is  covered 
a  dark  verdure,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  known ;  and,  being  steep-to, 
be  approached  with  safety.  Within  three  miles  of  it  the  depths  are 
18  to  27  fathoms,  bottom  of  soft  oaze.  Two  islets,  named  the  Maricas, 
at  the  distance  of  13  miles  S.  79*"  W.  from  Gape  Negro,  and  88  miles 
from  Gape  Frio,  at  3  miles  from  the  coast ;  they  are  of  moderate  height, 
ip-to  on  the  south  side,  and  may  be  approached  safely.  If,  on  the  ap- 
of  night,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  a  vessel  cannot  reach  the 
ice  of  Rio,  she  may  advance  to  and  anchor  here.  Off  the  western  side 
the  islets  H.M.S.  Jaseur,  Gaptain  Martin,  anchored  in  17  fathoms,  coarse 
and  mud,  with  the  rock  off  the  southern  island  bearing  8.E. ;  the  pas- 
between  the  isles,  E.S.E. ;  the  northern  end  of  the  isles,  E.N.E.  ^  £., 
in  aline  with  Gape  Negro.  Between  the  islands  and  the  main  are  13, 
11,  and  10  £athoms>  close  up  to  the  beach. 
As  this  place  is  sheltered  from  the  S.E.  round  by  the  North  to  W.N.W* 
more  West,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  it  may  be  considered  safe,  when 
wind  is  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  or  to  the  northward  and  west- 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  isles  the  sea  commonly  breaks  with  great 
dence,  so  that  landing  there  is  very  difficult ;  the  best  place  is  near  the 
IH.W.  end  of  the  larger  isle.  In  a  small  sandy  bay,  on  the  low  part  of  this 
Ue,  is  a  well  with  good  water,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  trouble  ia 
|[Stting  it  off. 

no  JAirBIB0.^-The  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
fenr  its  accommodation,  one  of  the  most  valuable  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
Katrance  is  narrow,  but  within  the .  port  widens  considerably  and  extends 
Kiorthward  4  or  5  leagues.  Scattered  over  the  surface  are  many  islands  of 
tarious  sizes,  under  shelter  of  which  small  vessels  may  anchor,  the  principal 
ttnchorage  for  large  ships  being  nearer  the  town.  The  scenery  in  the  bay  i» 
represented  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the- 
world. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  lies  between  two  islets.  Pay  and  May,  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  bold  point  on  the  west  side,  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
Tiguca,  Gabia,  and  Corcovado  Mountains  ;  these  mountains  are  very  remark* 
able,  and  are  easily  recognised  from  the  southward  by  their  peculiar  form^ 
particularly  the  two  latter.  In  front  of  the  entrance  are  the  islets  Redonda 
and  Raza,  and  within  and  westward  of  tliese  are  several  other  islets.  From 
Pay  Islet  to  Gabia  Mountain  the  bearing  and  distance  are  about  W.  |  8.,  11 
miles 

The  Islet  Raza  is  low,  and  appears  fi*om  the  east  like  a  sMpper,  with  the 
sloping  side  nortliward.  It  is  now  distinguished  by  a  lighthouse,  which  wai^ 
first  lighted  on  tlie  31st  of  July,  IBdO.  The  light  is  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen 
about  18  miles  off;  it  makes  a  revolution  in  every  3  minutes,  and  presents, 
alternately,  a  brilliant  and  a  red  light    Its  situation  is  in  latitude  98*  V  V 
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S.,  and  longitude  43*»  4'  45**  W.*  At  two  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Baza  is 
another  isle,  more  elevated,  appearing  like  a  haycock,  and  named  BedoDda» 
or  Round  Island. 

These  islands  are  very  useful  marks  to  vessels  bound  to  the  harbour,  for  a 
vessel  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  should,  after  rounding  Cape  Frio,  steer  due 
West,  keeping  about  3  leagues  from  the  coast,  until  she  makes  Redonda,  and 
which  will  be  descried  before  Raza  can  be  seen,  although  the  latter  lies  two 
miles  more  to  tlie  eastwai'd.  Currents,  at  times,  set  along  the  coast,  either 
East  or  West,  according  toHhe  winds. 

The  Mountain  La  Gabia  is  situate  about  3  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  the  en- 
trance of  Rio ;  its  top  appears  to  be  flat,  and  rather  larger  at  its  summit  than 
a  little  way  below,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  top  :  hence  it 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  mountain,  and  it  is  the  best  object  for  dis- 
tinguishing this  coast,  particularly  as  it  can  be  seen  from  all  points  of  the 
offing  between  the  East  and  S.S.W.  At  about  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  Gabia, 
distant  8  miles,  is  the  Pao  de  Assucar,  or  the  Sugar-loaf,  a  conical  mountain 
of  rock,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro.  This  rock 
has  been  generally  considered  as  the  beacon  which  serves  to  mark  that 
entrance,  but,  it  being  much  lower  Uian  the  Gabia,  it  is  not  seen  at  so  great 
a  distance. 

It  is  prudent,  in  general,  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  which 
connects  Rio  Janeiro  with  Cape  Frio,  because,  when  the  wind  blows  from 
S.W.  to  E.S.E.  by  the  south,  the  swell  is  incessant,  and  in  rough  weather  it 
renders  the  anchorage  very  unsafe.  You  should  not  approach  the  islands, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  Rio,  until  the  sea-breeze  is  well  set  in,  and  then 
you  must  manage  to  reach  an  anchorage  before  night.  Without  this  pre- 
caution you  will  be  exposed,  by  stopping  among  the  islands,  or  at  the  en- 
trance, during  the  calm  which  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  land  breezes, 
or  encounter  the  latter,  which  directly  opposes  the  entiy,  and  is  very  often 
accompanied  by  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  sometimes  violent,  more  especially 
at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  the  land-breeze  should  set  in  before 
you  have  entered  the  harbour,  and  your  vessel  sails  badly,  or  if  the  cuirent, 
which  almost  always  sets  outward,  will  not  allow  you  to  reach  the  inside  of 
the  bay  by  tacking,  it  will  then  be  more  advantageous  to  remain  outside  of 
the  islands  than  to  anchor  among  them.  The  space  for  tacking  is  ve'y 
limited,  especially  during  tlie  night ;  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the  swell  of 
the  sea  is  the  stronger  and  more  troublesome  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  en- 
trance. The  strongest  gusts  of  wind  from  the  land-breezes  seldom  extend 
farther  out  than  to  Redonda,  or  Round  Island. 

On  Entering  and  Leaving  the  Harbour. — The  passage  generally  prefer- 
red, on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  that  between  the  Isles  Pay  ai^id 
Raza.  In  the  channel  between  are  from  21  to  11  fathoms,  bottom  of  drej 
sand.  Should  you  enter  at  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Raza,  or  midway  between 
Raza  and  Redonda,  you  will  have  the  western  point  of  Pay  nearly  N.E.,  tod 
a  direct  course  thence  N.  ^  E.,  7^^  miles,  will  carry  you  to  the  west  of[the 
fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance.  Oa 
this  track  you  leave,  at  a  distance  to  the  west,  several  islets  aiid  rocks  lying 
to  the  N  by  ,W.  of  Redonda,  and  pass  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
tslet  Catanduba,  or  Tucinho,  lying  nearly  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Sugar- 

•  The  position  of  ihiA  light,  deduced  from  the  potition  of  Na  Sa  da  Gloria,  given  by  Baron  Roa». 
h  hag,  4a^  13'  B9"  W. 
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loaf.  In  tbis  route  the  soundings  deorease  gradually  from  24  to  7  fathoms, 
bottom  of  fine  grey  and  white  sand,  stiff  ground.  There  is  no  danger,  and 
nothing  to  avoid  but  what  may  be  seen. 

At  tbe  entrance  of  Rio  the  least  depth  of  water  is  6^  fathoms ;  having 
passed  this  the  depths  increase  rapidly  ;  in  one  cast  of  the  lead  you  may 
have  from  11  to  14  fathoms,  very  near  the  battery  of  Santa  Cruz.  You  may 
safely  approach  still  nearer  to  the  opposite  side,  but  the  first  direction  is  the 
most  followed,  it  having  the  treble  advantage  of  leading  a  vessel  near  to  the  for- 
tress, of  answering  the  signals  made  therein,  and  of  keeping  clear  of  the 
little  Isle  Laage,  with  its  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel.  Thus, 
also,  you  will  avoid  the  effect  of  current,  which  sometimes  rims  to  the  N.W. 
when  the  tide  is  rising.  The  passage  between  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
that  of  Laage  is  the  only  one  frequented  ;  that  between  the  latter  and  Point 
St.  Joao  is  never  used,  not  from  want  of  depth,  but  because  it  is  narrower, 
and  exposed  to  shifting  winds  from  about  the  Sugar-loaf  and  other  high  lands. 
Here,  also,  the  current  is  irregular,  and  the  ground  rocky. 

From  about  three  cables'  length  off  from  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  the  direct  course 
to  the  anchorage  for  ships  of  war  is  N.  32®  W.  (N.  35®  W.  trite)  until  you  are 
E.N.E.  of  the  Fort  of  Villegagnon,  which  you  pass  safely  at  the  distance  of 
three  cables.  From  this  spot  you  will  steer  for  the  Ilha  dos  Ratos,  or  Rat 
Island,  and  having  now  arrived  before  the  city,  you  may  choose  your  anchor- 
age in  from  19  to  10  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud;  only  observing  not  to  bring 
the  Sugar-loaf  to  the  we.  tward  of  Fort  Villegagnon.  The  best  place  for  ships 
of  war  is  to  the  E.N.E.  of  the  palace,  to  the  south  of  an  imaginary  line  from 
Rat  Island  to  the  principal  church  of  the  city,  in  from  14  to  18  fathoms; 
here  you  will  avoid  a  small  rocky  bank,  lying  at  2^  cables  E.N.E.  of  Rat 
Island.  The  anchorage  for  merchant  ships  is  to  the  N.E.  and  adjoining  to 
the  city,  the  larger  ones  arrive  at  it  by  passing  the  Isle  Cobras,  (the  fortified 
island  to  the  wtrst  of  Rat  Island)  and  are  separated  from  the  Men-of-war  road 
by  a  shoal  bank,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  at  low  water,  spring  tides,  when 
the  winds  from  the  offing  are  violent. 

Vessels  commonly  moor  nortli  and  south,  in  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  but 
it  seems  preferable  to  moor  N  E.  and  S.W. ;  this  direction,  being  nearly  that 
of  the  fiood  and  ebb,  renders  it  easy  to  lay  the  vessel  athwart  the  land  and 
«ea-breezes,  which  are  almost  the  only  predominant  winds.  This  w*  11,  in 
summer,  be  found  necessary,  for  at  that  season  the  heat  is,  at  times,  almost 
insupportable.  A  hawser,  carried  alternately  from  one  buoy  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  wind,  will  gain  this  advantage  ;  the  flood-anchor  to  be  on 
the  port,  and  that  of  the  ebb  on  the  starboard  side. 

Tbe  tides  are  not  regular,  or  of  equal  duration,  as  the  ebb  generally  runs 
much  longer  than  tije  flood,  more  especially  after  heavy  rains.  The  ordinary 
velocity  of  each  rarely  exceeds  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  in  the  hour,  but,  at 
times  it  may  run  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  three-tenths,  principally  during 
the  ebb.  The  time  of  high  water  on  the  days  of  full  and  change  is  at  three 
quarters  past  two,  and  the  vertical  rise  4J  feet,  neaps  only  3  feet. 

On  leaving  the  Road  of  Rio  Janeiro  the  most  simple  precautions  only  are 
required ;  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  attend  to  the  land-breeze  and  the 
ebb-tide,  allowing  them  to  caiTy  you  along;  even  the  ebbing  is  not  essential 
if  tbe  breeze  has  that  strength  which  it  usually  acquires  duriqg  cert&in  hours 
daily. 

To  be  better  prepared  for  getting  under-way,  vessels  frequently,  on  the 
evening  before  their  departure,  get  on  the  side  of  the  bay  which  faces  ths^ 
town,  by  which  they  avoid  any  obstruction  in  the  B^^,  Y^a\>«^  vi  ^^a^v^\ 
and  some  take  advantage  of  the  strength  oi\)i[i©\«xi<Vr\>tfe^ife,\wX*OEi^ 
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really  necessary,  for  a  vessel  may  easily  set  out  from  any  part  of  the  usual 
an'*horage. 

The  route  for  going  out  is  the  same  as  Uiat  for  entering :  passmg  at  three 
cahles*  length  to  the  east  of  the  Isle  Yillegagnon,  and  at  the  same  distance 
on  the  same  side  of  Fort  Laage.  and  ranging  within  hail  of  the  fortress  of 
Santa  Cruz,  taking  care,  in  this  tract,  to  keep  over  to  the  eastern  side  rather 
than  the  other :  these  are  the  only  requisite  precautions. 

As  you  generally  weigh  anchor  in  the  morning,  it  is  probable  that  yon  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  land-breeze  at  least  four  liours  :  this  will  enable 
you  to  pass  all  the  isles  in  tlie  bay,  and  having  arrived  here  you  may  tack 
according  to  circumstances  Should  you  experience  a  calm,  between  the  land 
and  sea  breezes,  before  you  get  without  the  islands,  it  will  be  proper  to  an- 
chor, choosing  a  favourable  position,  so  as  to  get  under-way  agaiu  with  the 
first  breeze  that  ensues. 

OTHER  DIRECTIONS.— Captain  Hewett  gives  the  following  directions 
for  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro : — 

**  The  immediate  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rio  is  known  by  two  lofty 
peaks,  one  on  either  side;  the  western  re  embles  a  sugar-loaf;  it  bears  that 
name,  and  differs  from  every  other  on  the  coast  (for  tliere  ai*e  many)  by  the 
inclination  of  its  summit  to  the  westward. 

If  night  be  too  far  advanced  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  remaining 
under  weigh,  ratlier  than  to  anchoring  witliout  the  harbour,  the  ground  being 
rocky,  and  much  exposed  to  a  heavy  rolling  swell,  which  increases  as  it 
approaches  the  bar,  the  shoalest  water  on  which  is  but  6^  fathoms.  Th# 
certainty  of  the  sea-breeze  before  noon  of  the  following  day,  and  the  tempes- 
tuous and  general  violence  of  the  land-breeze,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain, 
&c.,  particularly  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  render  necessary  the 
precaution  of  standing  off  and  on,  from  and  to  Round  Island,  for  to  it  the 
violence  of  squalls  seldom  extends. 

The  Flood-tide  in  the  Harbour  is  of  shorter  dui-ation,  and  of  less  force  than 
the  ebb,  against  which  and  a  strong  land-breeze  our  ship,  the  Inconstant, 
turned  in,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese ;  an  effort  never  before 
attempted.  After  violent  rains  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  harbour  has  very  little 
in6uence  over  the  ebb-tide,  except  diminishing  its  strength.  The  ebb  has 
been  known  to  run  a  whole  day  without  intermission ;  the  current  strongest 
on  the  western  side,  but  an  eddy  flood  will  sometimes  be  visible  on  the 
eastern  side,  when  the  water  is  discovered  to  rise. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  between  the  forts  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Joao 
is,  in  breadtli,  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  passage  between  St.  Joao  and 
Laage  or  Square  Island,  situated  immediately  in  the  entrance,  should  never 
be  attempted,  alUiough  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  to  be  found  there  ;  the 
nan'owness  of  the  channel,  the  likelihood  of  the  wind's  becoming  variable 
under  the  Sugar-loaf,  the  irregularity  of  the  tide,  with  the  rockiness  of  the 
bottom,  if  compelled  to  anchor,  render  it  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable. 
The  true  channel  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Laage  Island,  to  abreast  of  which, 
from  the  bar.  the  water  gradually  deepens  from  (i^^  to  21  fathoms ;  and  when 
a  little  past  it,  the  ship's  head  being  N.N.W.,  soundings  are  lost  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  common  hand-line. 

Leaving  thej^ort  do  Villegagnon,  (also  on  an  island)  on  the  left  hand,  the 
best  anchorage  is  obtained,  for  vessels  of  war,  abreast  the  city,  with  the  flag- 
staff" of  Villegagnon  just  open  to  tlie  westward  of  the  Sugar-loaf;  by  taking 
this  precaution  a  small  bank  very  dangerous  for  cables,  will  be  avoided. 
This  bank  is  situated  about  2^  cables'  length  from  Ilha  dos  Rates,  or  Rats* 
Island,  in  an  E.N,E.  direction ;  it  is  cvTc\i\»x>  «\)owV  ^  caX^W &  len^tli  in 
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diameter,  and  very  rocky ;  the  mark  for  4)  fothoins,  which  is  the  shoalest 
water,  is  Ilha  dos  Ratos  and  the  great  church  in  one,  and  Villegagnon  flag- 
staff on  with  Theodosia  Battery,  on  Point  S.  Joao ;  so  that  its  vicinity  to 
Ilha  dos  Ratos  renders  precaution  necessary  in  mooring.  The  hest  hower, 
with  a  good  cable,  should  be  laid  down  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  preserve 
an  open  hawse  to  the  entrance ;  a  stream-cable  bent  on  to  the  small  bower- 
anchor,  and  taken  in  at  the  stem-port,  will  preserve  a  free  circulation,  both 
from  the  land  and  sea-breezes,  and  the  ship's  head  will  thus  be  directed  to 
the  only  points  of  the  compass  from  which  Uie  wind  can  be  expected  to  blow 
fresh,  and  which  are  from  N.N.W.  to  S.W. 

Merchants'  Road. — ^A  bai'  of  sand,  with  some  rocks,  extend  opposite  to  the 
city,  the  outer  edge  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  Yillegf^on  to  Ilha  dos 
Ratos,  and  ending  at  the  N.E.  point,  Ilha  dos  Cobras :  this  bar  is  passable 
for  boats  only,  but  within  it  all  merchant-vessels,  that  there  is  room  for,  dis- 
charge and  take  in  their  cargoes ;  the  only  passage  to  it  is  around  the  north 
end  of  Cobras,  near  which  are  the  arsenal  and  Brazilian  vessels  of  war.** 

Another  Officer  says — **  In  entering  the  harbour  take  care  to  pass  with- 
iil  hail  of  Foi*t  Santa  Ciiiz,  in  order  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
asked.  There  is  plenty  of  water  close  to  the  rocks.  Then  proceed  up  to 
Fort  do  Villegagnon,  below  or  opposite  to  which,  bring-to,  or  come  to  anchor, 
and  allow  no  boats  to  come  alongside  but  those  of  the  government,  until  you 
have  received  pratique  when  you  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  higher  up  the 
harbour,  round  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  Cobras,  to  the  place  of  anchorage  for 
merchant-ships. 

There  are  no  pilots  to  be  met  with  off  the  coast  or  harbour,  for,  as  there 
is  no  hidden  danger,  they  are  not  requisite.  Whilst  the  sea-breeze  is  strong 
enough  to  enable  ships  to  overcome  the  ebb,  they  may  safely  enter  by 
night  or  by  day  ;  but  on  entering  at  night  the  Fort  Santa  Cruz  makes  a 
signal  to  the  city,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  interfering  with  the  ves- 
sels entering. 

The  poi*t  regulations  require  all  vessels  to  bring-to  a  little  below  Fort  do 
Villegagnon ;  and  any  one  attempting  to  pass,  before  she  has  been  visited, 
will  be  fired  at,  and  the  commander  liable  to  imprisonment,  besides  paying 
a  fine  for  each  gun  so  fired. 

Besides  the  lighthouse  erected  on  the  Isle  Raza,  a  small  light  is  or  was 
put  up  every  night  in  the  Fort  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
time  of  high  water  is  at  Qh.  SOm.  p  m.,  but  it  seems  very  uncertain.'* 

The  PORT  REGULATIONS  of  Rio  Janeut),  m  1826,  were  as  follows  :— 
*'  When  a  vessel  arrives  a  military  guard  is  put  on  board,  the  different  govern- 
ment boats  visit,  and  the  custom-house  boat  calls  alongside,  to  know  whether 
the  vessel  is  bound  to  Rio,  or  has  only  put  in  for  supplies.  If  bound  for 
Rio  a  strict  search  is  made  in  the  cabin  and  forecastle,  and  all  parcels  found 
are  carried  to  the  custom-house,  whence  they  may  be  taken,  after  paying  the 
duty.  The  hold  is  then  sealed  up,  and  the  ci^tain  allowed  to  go  on  shore 
to  enter,  having  previously  sworn  to  his  manifest  or  cargo-book,  and  signed 
a  declaration  in  Portuguese,  of  his  detention  If  his  manifest  clears  the 
vessel  for  Rio,  she  must  be  entered  in  full,  and  pay  duty  on  all  her  cargo ;  if 
for  any  other  part,  a  time  is  allowed  her  to  get  supplies,  and  her  hatches  are 
not  sealed.  If  she  has  a  cargo  to  land  she  is  sealed,  and  enters  in  franqma^ 
which  allows  the  privilege  of  landing  and  selling  part  of  her  cargo,  only  pay- 
ing duty  on  the  part  landed. 

If,  by  any  mistake  in  the  interpreter,  the  captain  declares,  in  the  de<.\As%f^ 
tion  in   Portuguese,  that  he  is  bound  for  Rvo,  ^lYiO\i\gEi  \l\%  \!Kaxi&ftsX.\aK| 
show  that  his  yessel  is  bound  to  another  port,  Vheie  \a  ^MS\cx^^  >s^  ^|?5*xb% 
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entered  mfranquia.  Vessels  are  allowed  but  one  discbarge  a  day,  and  often 
are  prevented  from  discharging,  by  want  of  room  in  the  custom-house,  or 
want  of  guards  to  attend  to  the  discharge.  After  a  lighter  is  loaded  the 
hatches  are  immediately  sealed,  unless  permission  is  previously  given  to  the 
officers  to  remain,  to  allow  the  cargo  on  board  to  be  stowed,  and  the  vessel's 
hold  to  be  put  in  order ;  for  such  courtesy  a  fee  is  exacted,  which,  if  not 
given,  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  may  arise,  as  they  are  arbitrary  in 
tiieir  office,  and  no  redress  can  be  had  by  complaining,  the  word  of  the  lowest 
guard  having  more  faith  given  to  it  than  that  that  of  the  most  respectable 
shipmaster.  Three  officers  are  sent  on  board  to  attend  to  every  discharge, 
and  if  one  of  them  fails  in  appearing  no  discharge  is  allowed. 

Vessels  cannot  begin  to  discharge  before  daybreak,  and  the  captain  is 
boimd  to  send  his  boat  in  time  to  take  off  the  officers  from  the  shore,  or 
furnish  another  for  that  purpose.  The  expense  of  the  guards,  at  each  dis- 
charge, is  about  4  dollars  80  cents.,  that  is  the  customary  fee  to  secure  their 
civility — a  practice  of  long  standing,  though  pretended  to  be  denounced  by 
the  judge  or  chief  of  the  custom-hqpse,  and  which  merchants  cannot  avoid 
paying,  without  exposing  themselves  and  their  business  to  difficulty  and 
inconvenience.  All  lighters,  with  merchandise,  must  be  at  the  custom- 
house by  seven  or  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  as  vessels  lie  off  in 
the  bay;  small  discharges  only  can  be  be  made  at  a  time.  Vessels  loaded 
with  dry  goods  are  often  delayed  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  between  each 
discharge,  without  an  opportunity  of  discharging  or  waiting  in  their  turn. 

Goods,  although  manifested,  if  found  in  the  forecastle,  or  anywhere  out  of 
tiie  hold,  or  not  imder  seal,  are  liable,  by  the  regulations,  to  seiziu'e.'* 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  RIO  JANEIRO,  for  vessels  approaching  from  the 
southward,  by  the  Babon  Roussin. — "  The  approach  to  Rio  Janeiro  is  gene- 
rally, as  we  have  shown,  by  Cape  Frio,  which  is  admitted  to  be  correct, 
during  the  northerly  monsoon,  and  when  advancing  from  the  northward  or  east- 
ward; but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  will  be  disadvantageous,  by  losing 
time  and  prolonging  the  voyage. 

For  vessels  from  the  southward,  and  during  the  southern  monsoon,  the  Bha 
Grande,  the  Morro  of  Maramba,  and  above  all  the  Gabia,  in  the  west,  are 
the  best  objects  of  recognisance,  as  all  these  may  be  seen  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  sei*ve  as  a  guidance  on  the  route,  and  an  estimate  of  the  distance  to 
the  anchorage. 

On  advancing,  another  good  indication  is  the  peculiar  figure  of  the  land, 
between  the  Gabia  and  Sugar-loaf.  When  coming  in  from  the  offing,  be- 
tween the  E.S.E.  and  S.W.,  the  configuration  of  their  summits  presents,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back  from  W.S.W. 
to  E.N.E. ;  whereof  the  Gabia  forms  the  head,  and  the  Sugar-loaf  the  feet. 
When  the  tops  of  these  mountains  are  free  from  clouds  or  mists,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  this  appearance. 

The  Gabia,  as  already  noticed,  is  situated  at  about  3  leagues  W.  by  S. 
from  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Its  siunmit  appears  flat  and  rather  larger 
than  the  surface  below  it,  and  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  top. 
This  mountain  and  the  Sugar-loaf,  at  8  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it,  is  described 
elswhcre. 

On  approaching  Rio  Janeiro,  from   the   southward,   soundings  may  be 

obtained  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  but  at  a  great  depth      At 

10  to  15  leagues  off  they  vary  from  60  to  80  fathoms,  and  diminish  gradually 

to  tlie  coast ;  the  bottom  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  broken  shells,  rocks, 

and  oaze  or  mud." 
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A  Correspondent  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  fob  1842,  who  signs  hxaL- 
neU  Mexicano,  has  made  the  following  remarks : — 

*'  Approaching  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Bio  Janeiro  no  difficulty  is 
met  with,  in  ascertaining  the  vesseFs  position,  .from  the  very  conspicuous 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour.  The  Sugar-loaf  HUl,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  entrance,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  renders 
the  approach  easy,  and  without  danger.  The  regular  winds  in  the  harbour, 
and  for  several  miles  outside,  are  a  land  and  sea-breeze ;  the  former  giving 
place  to  the  latter,  at  from  9  to  1  Lh.  a.m.,  after  this  time,  therefore,  there  is 
generally  a  fair  wind  for  entering.  After  passing  the  Pay  and  May  Islands, 
in  the  entrance,  two  forts  will  be  seen,  one  on  the  starboard  hand  in  enter- 
ing, named  Santa  Cruz,  the  other  named  Fort  Laage,  situated  on  a  small 
island  almost  immediately  opposite.  Passing  between  these  two  forts, — the 
harbour  regulations  require  the  vessel  to  be  carried  within  hail  of  Santa  Cruz, 
in  order  that  the  master  may,  in  passing,  give  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the 
port  from  whence  she  came,  and  the  number  of  days  passage. 

These  questions  being  answered,  and  passing  on  upwards  toward  fort  Ville- 
gagnon,  situated  about  half-way  between  the  entrance  and  the  city,  and  on  the 
port  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  sail  in  time,  as  the  vessel  must  be 
anchored  previous  to  coming  abreast  of  the  fort,  otherwise  guns  will  be  fired, 
for  each  of  which  the  ofifenders  must  pay.  While  anchored  here  the  vessel 
will  be  visited  by  two  boats,  one  from  the  fort,  the  other  from  the  custom- 
house, which  visit  being  passed  the  master  may  proceed  with  the  vessel  to 
the  customary  anchorage,  above  the  Island  of  Cobras  (which  is  easily  recog- 
nised on  the  port  hand,  from  the  plan  on  the  chart),  and  then  anchor  amongst 
the  vesseb  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  a  shoi*t  scope  of  cable,  the  holding 
ground  being  good,  and  no  risk  of  driving.  If  the  vessel  has  a  stream-chain 
she  will  be  quite  safely  moored  with  one  bower  and  the  stream-anchor,  which 
is  easily  weighed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  discharging  cargoes  in  Bio  Janeiro  ;  one  by  putting 
the  vessel  on  a  list  at  the  custom-house  for  her  tiun  at  the  wharf,  and  the 
other  by  discharging  in  lighters,  the  vessel  paying  the  lighterage.  As  regards 
dispatch,  from  all  I  could  see,  the  former  plan  is  the  best,  altiiough  far  from 
good.  Generally  speaking  a  vessel  lies  in  the  harboiu*  10  days  previous  to 
being  in  turn  ;  she  may  then  be  hauled  alongside  a  small  jetty  at  the  custom- 
house stores,  inside  the  Island  of  Cobras,  and,  during  fine  weather,  discharge 
cargo,  being  allowed  to  work,  on  an  average,  four  hours  every  day.  Only 
three  vessels  can  discharge  at  the  same  time,  the  jetty  only  allowing  this 
number  to  lay  alongside.  The  vessel  is  moored  here  with  one  bower  on  the 
stream,  the  stream  anchor  on  the  off  side  quarter,  and  two  on-shore  warps  ; 
hauling  off  every  day,  after  discharge,  about  10  yards,  and  hauling  in  on  the 
morning  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  wharf. 

No  custom-house  officer  remains  on  board  the  vessel,  neither  are  any  places 
on  board  sealed  up.  A  strict  watch  is,  however,  kept  from  several  guard- 
vessels  and  boats,  which  latter  are  constantly  rowing  about.  The  shore  is 
also  well  watched,  and  the  master  must  be  particularly  careful,  as  the  fines, 
imposed  for  contravention  of  the  custom-laws,  are  enforced,  and  the  property 
confiscated.  While  the  vessel  has  inward  cargo,  on  board,  and  until  she  has 
discharged  and  cleared,  no  person,  not  belonging  to  the  vessel,  can  come  on 
board  witliout  a  written  order  from  the  custom-house  ;  neither  can  any  trifling 
article  be  removed  from  the  vessel,  even  for  repairs,  witliout  a  permit.  A 
permit  is  also  required  for  every  thing  taken  on  board, — I  knew  a  cliart  to  b^ 
seized,  which  a  master  was  carrying  openly  onbo«jcdV!ii&N^%%^>^S5v«t\«ff^s\'^ 

pmchased  it  on  shore. 
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It  generally  occupies  from  14  to  SI  days  to  discharge  a  vessel  of  about  800 
tons,  after  she  is  at  the  wharf,  and  when  the  cargo  consists  of  bales  and  cases 
of  manufactured  goods.  I  hai%  never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  seen  a  worse 
regulated  custom-house  than  that  at  Bio  Janeiro;  every  possible  incon- 
venience must  be  submitted  to  by  the  shipmaster.  He  himself  should  care- 
fully superintend  the  discharge,  and  the  mate  should  be  most  particular  in 
his  account,  comparing  every  day,  when  the  discharge  is  finished,  with  the 
landing  officer^s  account.  Bales  and  cases  are  often  said  to  be  missing, 
although  landed ;  when  in  the  stores,  even  the  merchant  often  cannot  find 
his  goods  for  months,  and,  in  some  instances,  never  succeeds  in  meeting  with 
them.  Peculation  and  robbery  are  openly  carried  on  by  men  in  the  custom- 
house department.  I  brought  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  two  bales  were 
broken  open,  and  part  of  the  contents  abstracted,  by  the  marker  of  the  goods 
himself,  on  the  wharf;  yet  the  party  continued  in  his  employment,  his 
superiors  evidently  being  cognizant  of  the  robbery,  and  participators,  no  doubt, 
in  the  proceeds. 

The  shipmaster,  previous  to  leaving  England,  should  not  receive  coals,  iron, 
or  lead,  as  ballast,  if  he  can  avoid  it ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  discharged 
at  the  wharf,  and  cause  infinite  trouble  in  removing  the  vessel,  &c.  Iron, 
particularly,  actually  costs  more  to  the  vessel  to  land  it  than  the  freight 
amounts  to ;  an  officer  must  be  got  and  paid,  lighters  must  be  hired,  and  the 
iron  carried  through  the  surf  on  the  beach, — ^then  comes  the  receiver  declaring 
it  damaged,  &c.  Crates  and  bale  goods  are  the  best  cargo  for  dispatch ;  coals 
as  a  whole  cargo  are  easily  landed,  the  vessel  proceeding  at  once  to  a  whar^ 
and  discharging  from  25  to  30  tons  per  day. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  return  cargoes  to  Europe  can  now  be  procured  in 
Bio  Janeiro,—^ven  in  the  coffee  season,  that  commodity  is  generally  shipped 
in  foreign  vessels,  at  low  freights ;  their  low,  prime  cost,  and  lessened  ex- 
penses enabling  them  to  carry  cargoes  at  less  freight.     Every  vessel  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  as  much  ballast  on  board,  in  England,  as  the  broker  will 
allow,  or  the  cargo  permit,  as  it  is  an  expensive  item  in  the  vessels  account 
in  Bio.    Altogether  this  is  a  very  expensive  place  for  a  vessel  discharging  a 
cargo ;  the  anchorage  alone  amoimts  to  SO  reis  per  ton,  per  day,  for  50  days. 
If  the  vessel  remains  longer  than  50  days  there  is  no  further  payment ;  but 
if  she  be  cleared,  at  the  custom-house,  previous  to  the  50  days,  and  afterwards 
detained  by  foul  winds,  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  additional 
anchorage  must  be  paid  up  to  the  moment  of  sailing,  before  the  vessel  can 
pass  the  ports.     It  is  also  said  that  this  tonnage  duty  is  about  to  be  increased. 
For  the  calculation  of  this  tonnage  duty,  every  vessel  is  measured  by  an  officer 
of  customs,  according  to  some  rules,  which  must  be  peculiar  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  suitable  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  finances ;  as  measured  by  it, 
the  vessel  is  always  made  to  be  a  greater  number  of  tons  measurement  dian 
she  can  carry  tons  of  dead  weight.     Another  charge,  most  unjust  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  illiberal  in  its  adjustment,  is  a  duty  charged  on  all  provisions  on 
board  the  vessel,  such  as  beef,  pork,  floiu",  bread,  &c.,  beyond  a  small  quantity 
allowed  the  crow,  according  to  a  scale  calculated  at  a  certain  number  of  days 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  port  for  which  she  clears  at  the  custom-house.     The 
quantity  allowed  to  each  man  is  almost  too  little  to  keep  him  in  existence  ; 
neither  is  any  allowance  made  for  a  residence  in  the  port  of  destination,  or 
the  homeward  passage  to  England.     Moreover,  I  decidedly  deny  the  right 
of  any  foreign  power  to  charge  a  duty  on  provisions  purchased  in  England, 
and  actually  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a  vessel's  crew,  during  her  intended 
y^J^^^f  wherever  that  may  be ;  and  particularly  so  long  as  there  is  no  trading, 
or  intention  to  trade  with  them.  In  Biio  3anQico.    \  <^%xaiQV  Q.<^\ic<^'v\e  Cor  what 
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purpose  a  British  consul  and  minister  are  retained  at  the  Brazilian 'coin*t, 
if  not  partly  to  protect  British  interests ;  yet  tliis  iniquitous  overcharge  on 
British  vessels  has  heen  represented  to  them  times  out  of  number,  and 
still  is  allowed  to  exist.  I  would  advise  every  shipmaster  to  pay  this  over- 
charge under  protest,  lodging  that  protest  with  the  consul,  and  I  trust  that 
this  representation  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  will  meet  the  eye  of  some 
one  who  has  time  and  opportunity  to  obtain  redress.  Altogether  die  charges 
are  high,  and  the  detention  great,  in  Bio  Janeiro,  and  every  one  will  do  well 
to  take  these  mattera  into  consideration  when  chartering  a  vessel  for  that 
port 

In  chartering  vessels  for  Bio  Janeiro  the  brokers  generally  insert  in  the 
charter-party,  that  the  vessel  must  be  consigned  to  their  agent,  and  pay  the 
customary  commission.  I  would  reconmiend  every  one  to  erase  both  tliese 
clauses,  previous  to  signing  any  charter-party,  as  they  are  unjust  m  their 
principle,  and  prejudicial  to  the  vesseFs  interest,  although  the  British  mer- 
chants, in  Bio  Janeiro,  are  generally  highly  respectable ;  still  when  tliey  are 
perfecUy  secure  of  consignments,  the  vessel's  interests  are  not  so  well  attended 
to.  They  always  charge  a  commission  on  the  whole  amount  of  freight 
inwards,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  is  invariably  paid  in  England, 
and  never  passes  through  their  hands  at  all.  This  is  a  manifest  overcharge, 
the  only  commissions  diey  can  in  justice  demand  being  on  tlie  amount  of 
disbui*sements  and  also  the  amount  of  freight  payable  in  Bio  Janeiro. 

Vessels  calling  for  refreshments  only,  andltiot  discharging  cargo,  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  harbour  without  paying  port  charges  ;*  and  from  the  extent  of 
the  market,  and  the  facility  of  filling  water  from  tank-boats,  I  consider  Bio 
Janeiro  decidedly  preferable  to  any  port  on  the  coast. 

No  description  of  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  in  the  harbour  of  Bio  Janeiro, 
and  its  vicinity,  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  justice  to  their  merits.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  think  any  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  splendid 
country ;  I  have  visited  several  parts  of  tiie  world,  and  seen  many  specimens 
of  romantic  scenery,  but  none  at  all  come  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bio 
Janeiro.  Every  visitor  will  be  much  gratified  in  viewing  it,  and,  while  the 
vessel  is  waiting  her  turn  to  discharge,  time  is  afforded  the  shipmaster  to 
make  several  excursions.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  tlie  ride  to  Tsucha,  to 
the  waterfalls,  round  the  Gabia,  and  back  to  the  city  by  the  botamical  gar- 
dens; the  latter  are  well  woi*thy  a  special  visit.  The  ride  alongside  the 
aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  to  the  city  from  the  Corcovada,  particulariy  if 
commenced  previous  to  sunset,  affords  a  view,  or  series  of  views,  the  most 
magnificent  that  can  be  conceived.  Eveiy  variety  of  scenery  is  seen,  the  city 
itself  is  spread  out  before  and  undero^th  you,  as  in  a  plan ;  on  one  side 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley  is  perceived,  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  studded,  at  intervals,  with  the  beautiful 
country  residences  of  the  merchants,  with  the  range  of  mountains  behind 
towering  towards  the  sky,  on  the  peaks  of  the  Corcovada  and  Gabia ;  all  these 
objects  illumined  by  the  glowing  tints  of  the  setting  sun, — amidst  the  fra- 
grant odour  exhaled  from  the  immense  number  of  vessels, — ^the  various  sail 
boats, — the  distant  mountains  beyond,  with  their  singularly  rugged  outline, 
— the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  Sugar-loaf  hill, — 
the  white  fortifications,  perched  on  the  heights  around, — the  men-of-war  just 
hauling  down  their  colours,  their  bands  saluting  the  departing  day  with  their 
music,  its  strains  wafted  towards  you  by  the  last  faint  puffs  of  the  sea-breeze, 


•  We  are  informed  that  this  should  read  **  without  ming  and^onu^  ^>afc^\saV«»^^sX>»'^PB% 
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and  softened  by  the  distance,  complete  a  picture  which  cannot  be  excelled  in 
any  part  of  the  world." 

Bemarks  by  Lieut.  Shillibbrr,  B.N.,  in  1817. — Tlie  following  description 
of  Bio  Janeiro,  and  city  of  St.  Sebastian,  from  the  pen  of  Laeut  Shillibeer, 
of  the  Boyal  Marines,  may  prove  interesting : — 

"  The  city  of  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in 
South  America,  and  residence  of  the  Emperor,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  an  extensive  harbour,  whose  entrance  is  so  exceedingly  narrow,  and  well 
fortified  by  nature,  that,  with  the  smallest  assistance  of  art,  it  could  be  rendered 
impregnable  against  any  attack  from  the  sea.  The  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  a 
very  remarkable  mountain,  from  its  shape,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Sugar- 
loaf,  form  the  entrance,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  There  is  a  bar 
which  runs  across,  but  the  water  is,  at  all  times,  sufficiently  deep  to  allow 
the  largest  ship  to  pass.  Santa  Cruz  may  be  considered  the  principal  fortifi- 
cation, and  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  islands  commanding  the  chan- 
nel, the  only  one  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  Sugar- 
loaif  Mountain  is  a  battery,  of  considerable  extent,  but  so  neglected,  like  several 
others  along  the  shore,  that  it  is  almost  become  useless. 

The  city  derives  but  little  protection  from  its  immediate  fortifications,  and 
the  Island  of  Cobras,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity,  is  now  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  any. 

There  are  wharfs  and  stairs  for  the  purpose  of  landing  at,  but  the  most 
convenient  is  at  the  great  sq  .are,  in  which  the  Emperor  resides.  The  palace 
was  originally  the  m^msion  of  a  merchant ;  it  is  extensive,  but  has  nothing 
particularly  magnificent  in  its  appearance  to  indicate  its  being  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  house  of  Braganza. 

At  tlie  bottom  of  this  square  is  a  very  good  fountain,  which  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  conveyed  some  distance  by  the  means 
of  an  aqueduct. 

The  water  is  not  good,  and,  on  first  using  it,  causes  a  swelling,  accom- 
panied with  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Ships  may  be  supplied  with  considerable 
expedition. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  for  a  person  possessing  the  least  reflection,  to  pass 
this  spot  without  being  struck  with  the  contrast  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
sent itself  to  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  may  contemplate  the  palace  of  a 
voluptuous  prince,  surroimded  by  courtiers,  and  wallowing  in  luxury  ;  on  the 
other,  slavery,  in  its  most  refined  and  horrible  state. 

Leaving  tlie  square  you  enter  a  street  of  considerable  length  and  width, 
m  which  the  custom-house,  the  residence  of  the  British  consul,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
situated.  # 

The  houses  are  generally  well  built ;  some  of  the  streets  are  good,  and  all 
exceedingly  filtliy.  The  shops  are  well  supplied  with  British,  as  well  as 
other  wares ;  and  whether  the  vendor  be  English  or  Portuguese,  he  is  equally 
unconscionable  in  his  demand.  Most  of  the  streets  are  designated  by  the 
trades  which  occupy  them ;  as,  in  Shoe-street,  you  will  find  shoemakers ;  iu 
Tin-street,  tinmen  ;  in  Gold-street,  goldsmiths,  lapidaries,  &c.  Gold-street 
is  the  chief  attraction,  and  is  generally  the  resort  of  strangers,  who  are 
anxious  to  supply  themselves  with  jewellery  or  precious  stones,  natural  to  the 
coimtry ;  but  it  is  not  always  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  getting 
tliem  real,  for  since  it  has  become  the  royal  residence,  it  has  drawn  such  a 
host  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  adventurers,  and  the  Portuguese  being 
such  apt  scholai-s  in  kuaveiy,  that,  among  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  you  are 
uflTered  a  piece  of  paste  for  a  diamond ;  among  the  former  it  is  but  seldom 
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otherwise.     The  inns,  although  better  than  in  many  places,  can  boast  of  no 
excellence. 

This  city  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  churches,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  splendid ;  and,  excepting  in  the  chapel-royal,  which  is  adjoining 
the  palace,  I  observed  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Here  may  be  seen  a  few 
good  paintings  of  the  apostles.  The  altar-piece  is  modem,  and  contains  the 
full  length  figure  of  the  prince  and  £unily  Imeeling  before  the  holy  virgin. 

The  theatre  and  opera  are  attached  also  to  the  palace,  but  possess  no  par- 
ticular elegance.  The  market  is  well  supplied  widi  every  article,  and  is  in 
so  eligible  a  situation,  that  with  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  trouble,  it 
might  be  kept  in  fine  order :  but  the  people  are  idolaters  to  filthiness,  and 
not  less  slaves  to  it  than  superstition. 

The  laws  of  this  place  seem  to  be  very  deficient ;  without  money  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  justice,  and  with  it  you  can  prevent  its  being  administered. 
The  miu'der  of  a  lay-subject  is  scarcely  ever  punished ;  the  least  insult  to  the 
church,  most  rigorously. 

The  trade  with  this  port  is  very  considerable,  and  from  various  countries. 
There  is  a  Chinese  warehouse,  of  great  extent,  and,  at  certain  periods,  articles 
from  China  may  be  procured  at  a  low  rate.  This  establishment  is  propa- 
gating with  the  greatest  assiduity  the  tea-plant,  and  from  the  progi'ess  they 
have  already  made,  I  am  authorised  in  drawing  a  conclusion  of  its  ultimately 
being  of  so  great  importance  to  Europe,  that  instead  of  China  the  Brazils  wiU 
be  the  grand  mart  for  this  dearly  beloved  article. 

The  country,  for  a  considerable  distance  round,  is  peculiarly  beautiful — 
the  mountains  high  and  woody — the  valleys  perfect  gardens.  Finiits  of  the 
most  delicious  nature  are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  and  the  orange 
appears  to  be  a  never-failing  tree ;  the  quantity  of  this  fruit  I  have  seen  ex- 
hibited for  sale  in  the  orange-market  is  astonishing,  and  on  the  same  tree  is 
often  to  be  seen  the  blossoms,  the  fruit  in  its  primitive  state,  some  half  ripe, 
and  o tilers  fit  for  use.  The  pine-apple  is  also  here,  and  in  great  perfection. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  botanical  gardens,  chiefly  belonging 
to  private  individuals.  Many  plants,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England, 
were  brought  from  them  in  the  Briton. 

The  naval  department  of  the  Portuguese  is  not  creat,  but  they  had  com- 
missioned several  sail  of  the  line,  and,  before  we  left  the  port,  five  of  them, 
with  some  frigates  and  corvettes,  were  ready  for  sea.  Many  others,  of  various 
classes,  were  moored  off  the  arsenal,  which  is  of  some  extent,  and  situated 
near  the  Island  of  Cobras. 

The  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  spacious,  and,  were  the  heat  less  oppres- 
sive, it  might  be  esteemed  as  one  of  d^  most  desirable  m  the  world.  There 
is  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  generally  aRut  noon,  which  cools  the  atmosphere, 
and  renders  it,  in  some  degree,  bearable. 

Notwithstanding  the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  the  harbour  increases  to  the 
widtli  of  three  or  four  leagues,  in  which  gulf,  or  basin,  are  numerous  small 
islands,  some  of  them  possessing  villages,  others  gentlemen's  seats  only. 
The  water  soon  becomes  shallow,  so  that,  at  a  small  distance  above  the 
island,  containing  the  British  hospital,  it  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  a  vessel 
of  any  burden  to  pass ;  but  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  large  boats. 
The  whole  of  those  islands  are  very  picturesque." 

MARAMBA7A  iSLANn.— This  island  Ues  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  27  miles,  it  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  forms  the  Gulf 
of  Marambaya,  in  which  are  3  and  4  fathoms.  This  gulf  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  main  land,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Bestinga,  or  island ;  the  lat- 
ter is  a  narrow  bank  of  sand,  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  toward 
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the  sea  it  is  steep,  and  the  surf  breaks  against  it  with  violence ;  toward  the 
bay  it  is  level  and  smooth.  At  the  vvestom  end  of  this  sandy  bank  is  a 
single  bold  mountain,  about  700  feet  high.  It  has  a  church  and  some  good 
springs. 

Off  the  east  end  of  the  Praya  de  Marambaya  is  Point  Guaratiba,  at  which 
commences  the  range  of  mountains  that  suiTound  the  Gulf  of  Rio  Janeiro ; 
from  this  point,  in  clear  weather,  at  7^  leagues  to  tlie  east,  may  be  clearly 
seen  the  Isle  Redonda  off  the  entrance,  and  the  steep  shores,  in  streaks  of 
white  and  dai:k  green,  which  terminate  the  coast.  You  may  equally  see,  at 
about  6  leagues  to  the  E.N.E.,  the  Gabia  Mountain,  which,  from  its  remark- 
able form,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other,  and  which  is  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  approaching  from  the  southward.  On  proceeding 
thence,  toward  Rio,  no  particular  caution  is  required,  and  having  come  up 
nearly  to  Redonda,  you  may  shi^e  a  course  according  to  the  wind,  between 
it  and  the  neighbouring  islets,  recollecting  only,  before  entering,  tliat  it  is 
requisite  to  have  a  wind  which  will  carry  you  in  before  night ;  such  wind 
commences  about  noon,  the  time  of  day  when  the  breeze  sets  in  from  the 
offing,  almost  always  with  sufficient  force. 

As  the  land  of  Marambaya  is  low,  it  should,  in  thick  weather,  be  ap- 
proached with  caution.  It  is  the  more  necessary  as  a  large  or  flat  rock, 
surrounded  by  shoal  ground,  lies  at  8  miles  from  the  shore,  nearly  off  the 
middle  of  the  isle,  which  should  not,  therefore,  be  approached  nearer  than  to 
4  miles,  or  in  22  to  30  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel. 

THE  ILHA  GRANDE  is  about  5  leagues  in  length,  and  separates  the 
entrances  of  the  harbours  of  Marambaya  and  Gairosu.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  Ilha  Grande  lies  at  the  distance  of  15^  leagues  from  Point  Gabia,  and 
opposite  to  the  bluff  point  of  Mammbaya  Island ;  tlie  channel  between  it  and 
the  latter  is  very  safe  for  ships  of  any  size,  which  may  take  shelter  lure  ;  tlie 
soundings  are  fVom  15  to  9  and  7  fathoms.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ilha 
Grande  is  anchorage,  in  the  several  little  bays  named  Palmer,  Allroo,  and 
Eschella,  for  ships  of  any  burthen. 

Within  the  Restinga,  or  Isle  of  Marambaya,  the  soundings,  eastward, 
diminish  from  8  to  3  and  2  fathoms.  From  the  Punta  do  Sena,  or  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  isle,  a  reef,  or  tongue  of  sand,  extends  nearly  3  miles  N.N.W., 
toward  an  islet,  named  the  Gavia  Grande,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  an 
opening  near  the  north  shore.  Tlie  best  passage,  toward  the  eastern  pai"t 
of  the  gulf,  is  made  by  keeping  the  main  land  on  board,  leaving  the  Jaguano 
groups  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  islands  Sacmiicu  and  Madiura  on 
the  port.  There  is  anchorage  at  H  niile,  S.E.  i  S  ,  from  the  River  Taguai, 
in  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  ground,  witk  the  Island  Madeira,  W.N.W.  i  W., 
2i  miles ;  Tacurucu,  W.S.W.  i  W. ;  and  Mount  Marambaya,  S.W. ;  on  sail- 
ing out  from  this  spot  keep  the  main  land  on  board,  and  pass  between  Tacu- 
rucu and  Fatada,  or  the  N.E.  isle  of  the  Saguana  group.  You  may  freely 
stand  toward  the  Gavia  Grande,  but  must  be  cautious  in  approaching  the 
Bank  of  Marambaya,  proceeding  in  not  less  than  10  fathoms,  as  tlie  edge  of 
that  bank  is  very  steep. 

At  about  2  miles  from  the  south  side  of  Ilha  Grande  is  Georgi  Grego  islet, 
wliich  is  bold -to.  It  affords  not  only  anchorage,  on  its  nortli  side  for  large 
ships,  but  j>lenty  of  wood  and  water. 

GAIROSU  BAY. — Between  Ilha  Grande  and  Punta  Joatinga  is  the  en- 
trance to  (Jiiirosu  Bay.     It  may  readily  be  known  by  Friar's  Hood,  a  remark- 
rti»le  inland  hill  to  the  northward  ;  bring  this  hill  to  bear  N.  by  E.  J  E.,  and 
.socr  toward  it,  until  you  are  2^  miles  within  the  point  of  the  island, %when 
j^'f'i  mo}' anchor.     Bj  keeping  within  this  diHtscELce  ivcim  l\\e  island,  on  the 
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east,  a  sunken  rock  will  be  avoided,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance.  On  coming  in  numerous  isles,  inclosed  within  the  bay,  will  be 
"seen ;  and  between  those  on  the  east  is  a  passage  into  the  Gulf  of  Maram- 
baya.  The  village  of  Villa  Grande  is  on  the  N.E.  shore.  The  points  of 
Joatinga  and  Gairocu  terminate  the  south  part  of  the  high  lands  which  en- 
compass the  great  bay  of  Ilha  Grande,  &c. ;  they  are  high  and  steep,  and 
may  be  approached  with  safety. 

S.W.  by  W.  i  W,  from  Point  Gairocu,  distant  25  miles,  is  the  Porcus,  or 
Hogs*  Isles.  Between  the  larger  isle  and  the  coast  is  a  fine  channel,  into 
which  large  vessels  may  enter  and  pass  with  perfect  safety ;  but  they  should 
not  venture  in  with  a  shifting  wind.  One  of  the  best  roadsteads  hereabout 
is  in  a  cove  of  Porcus,  with  8  or  9  flEithoms  of  water,  sheltered  from  all  winds, 
excepting  those  from  N.E.  to  E.  by  N.,  which  seldom  continue  so  long  as  to 
cause  a  heavy  sea :  here  the  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Opposite  to  the 
Ilha  de  i  orcus  is  the  Bahia  de  Tabaroes,  or  Shark^s  Bay,  capable  of  accom- 
modating large  ships,  the  anchorage  being  clear  and  good ;  its  entrance  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  with  8  fathoms  water  in  it 

The  Busios  Islets  lie  S.  by  E.  from  Ilha  de  Porcus,  distant  1 1  miles,  and, 
at  0  miles  W.  81*^  S.  is  the  Isle  Vittoria.  Between  these  several  groupes  the 
passage  is  clear  for  vessels  of  all  dimensions,  and  so  is  all  the  basin  formed 
between  the  island  of  St.  Sebastao  and  tlie  continent,  with  the  exception,  that 
the  channel  between  St.  Sebastao  and  Vittoria  is  contracted  by  a  reef,  ex- 
tending '2  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  latter,  and  therefore  vessels  of  large  draught 
should  not  attempt  it. 

ST.  SBBA8TA0,  ok  ST.  SEBASTIAN.— This  island  is  13i  miles  in  length, 
and  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  45  miles.  The  western 
coast  opposite  to  tlie  continent  forms,  with  the  latter,  the  gullet  or  strait,  and 
several  ^ep  bays,  wherein  there  are  excellent  anchorages,  bottom  of  oaze  or 
mud,  and  deptlis  of  7  to  22  fathoms ;  vessels  should  enter  it  from  the  north- 
ward, and  keep  near  the  island.  Its  general  direction,  half-way  down,  is 
S.S.W.  ^  W.,  and  thence  more  westerly.  It  is  contracted  by  a  bank  extend- 
ing from  the  continental  coast  on  the  west,  for  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  its 
length  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  roadsteads,  on  the  island  side,  the  depths  are 
from  15  to  18,  and  the  depths  in  the  channel  vary  from  10  to  20  fathoms; 
the  bottom  muddy  ground.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  strait  is,  at  the 
north  part,  *^  miles  ;  but  two-thirds  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  bank  ou 
the  west,  over  which  are  from  5  feet  to  8  fathoms. 

The  ancient  town  of  St.  Sebastian  is  on  the  continent,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.  Since  1817  the  Brazillians  have  founded  a  new  town  on 
the  Isle,  named  Villa  de  Princeza.  S.W.  of  this  town,  at  the  distance  of  400 
fathoms,  is  the  best  anchorage  for  ships  of  war,  where  there  are  16  fathoms 
of  water,  bottom  of  grey  sand. 

The  south  enti*ance  of  the  gullet  is  not  above  a  mile  wide,  but  during  a 
S.E.  gale  it  will  afford  shelter  to  ships  of  war.  There  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  regular  set  or  rise  and  fall  of  tide  here  ;  but  the  current  with  northerly 
winds  set  to  the  southward,  and  with  southerly  winds  to  the  northward; 
there  may  however  be  a  rise  of  2  or  3  feet  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  on 
whici)  the  time  of  high  water  has  been  estimated  at  lib. 

Point  Pirasonango,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island,  is  situate  in  latitude  20^ 
57'  32"  S.,  and  longitude  about  45^  11'  40"  W. 

At  about  15^  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  the  S.W.  end  of  St.  Sebastian,  is 
Moeia  Island,  situated  near  the  entrance  to  Port  Santos."*     In  the  bay  be- 
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tween,  at  5  miles  from  shore,  lies  the  Montao  de  Trigo,  or  the  Com  Stack 
Islet,  in  latitude  28''  61'  4"  S.»  longitute  45''  48'  10''  W.  The  Alcatrasses,  or 
Cormorant  Isles,  lie  S.S.E.  from  Montao  de  Trigo,  distant  16  miles ;  the 
largest  of  this  group  may  he  seen  at  the  distance  of  21  miles.  It  appears 
from  the  E.S.E.  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  connected  with  two  small  rocks, 
which  turn  to  W.S.W. ;  another  rock,  larger  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
lies  at  2  miles  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  two  or  three  others  lie  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  to  the  N.E. ;  the  pilots  say  that  the  bottom,  near  these  rocks,  is  not 
clear,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them  within  4  or  5  miles,  unless 
the  wind  be  fair,  as  the  currents  from  the  gullet  and  eastern  side  of  St.  S^ 
bastian,  occasionally  affect  the  sea  hereabout,  this  precaution  is  the  more 
requisite.  From  the  north-easternmost  of  these  islets  the  entrance  of  the 
Port  of  Santos  bears  nearly  West,  distant  89  miles. 

aANTOS. — This  harbour  is  formed,  on  the  east,  by  St.  Amaro  Island,  which 
is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  River  Batioga ;  through  this,  river 
craft  may  still  pass  into  the  harbour.  The  southern,  or  chief  entrance,  to 
the  Port  of  Santos  admits  large  vessels,  which  may  enter  and  be  sheltered 
fix)m  all  winds,  excepting  those  from  S.S.W.  to  S.E.  On  advancing  into  the 
bay,  from  the  southward,  you  will  have  10,  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms  of  water,  until 
near  the  bar,  upon  which  there  are  only  4^  and  5  fathoms ;  the  passage 
within  is  narrow,  but  the  eastern  side  is  the  boldest,  having  deep  water  close 
to  the  shore.  At  6  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  eastern,  and  above  the  second 
bar,  is  a  fort,  upon  a  perpendicular  rock,  near  which  is  a  depth  of  18  fathoms. 
Having  arrived  here  you  will  see  the  town  of  Santos  to  the  west,  on  steer- 
ing toward  which,  at  2  or  3  cables*  length  from  shore,  you  will  avoid  the 
bank  stretching  from  the  north  side ;  and  when  nearly  up  to  the  town  you 
may  anchor ;  the  best  spot  is  abreast  of  the  town,  in  7  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

The  Lage  or  Bock  of  Santos,  otherwise  named  Bird  Isle,  is  about  6  feet 
high  above  the  sea:  it  lies  16^  miles  S.  20''  E.  from  Moela  Islet;  and  be- 
tween it  and  Santos  are  15  to  18  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

To  the  S.W,  of  the  Port  of  Santos  is  the  village  of  Conceicao,  distant  27 
miles;  and  at  7  miles  E.  25"  S  from  Conceicao  is  the  Lage  or  Rock  of 
Conceicao,  about  12  feet  high  above  the  sea ;  at  a  little  distance  from  it  are 
1 2  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  soft  sand.  From  this  place  the  Port  of  San- 
tos may  be  distinctly  seen  at  7  leagues  to  the  N.E. 

Redonda,  or  Little  Qucimada,  is  a  small  round  islet,  thickly  wooded,  and 
visible  20  miles  off:  it  lies  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  S.  30°  W.  from  the 
Lage  of  Conceicao,  m  latitude  24°  21'  26"  S.,  longitude  46°  46'  W. 

The  Queimada  Grande  is  a  large  rock,  nearly  barren,  lying  at  about  10 
miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Redonda,  in  latitude  24°  28'  21"  S..  longitude  40°  38"  W. 
This  islet  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  about  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  nearly  2 
miles,  with  a  reef  from  its  northern  point.  Its  highest  part,  appearing  of  a 
round  form,  is  to  the  S.W. 

A  rock,  stated  to  lie  m  latitude  25°  41'  20"  S.,  and  about  44°  50'  W.,  was 
discovered  on  the  13th  of  February,  1811,  by  Medeiros,  a  pilot  of  Baliia,  who 
was  about  a  year  along  with  Baron  Roussin,  and  in  whom  Baron  Roussin 
considered  all  confidence  might  safely  be  placed.  If  it  exists,  it  lies  about 
S.  by  E.  (true)  35  leagues  from  the  S.E.  end  of  St.  Sebastian. 

From  Conceicao  the  coast  trends  to  the  S.W.,  14  miles,  to  the  creek  of 

Piruibe ;  thence  follow,  in  succession,  the  islets  and  point  of  Guaralia,  the 

little  River  Una,  Point  Jurea,  the  River  Iguape,  the  entrance  of  the  Mar 

Fequeno  de  Iguape,  and  the  Port  of  Cananea.     The  soundings  along  shore 

generallj  increase  in  depth  according  to  \]h«\i&\^t  q(  \hfi  Uads ;  and  there 
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may  be  found,  at  from  3  to  10  miles  off  shore,  7  to  18  fathoms  of  water. 
You  may  auchor  off  any  part  of  the  shore,  at  S  or  8  miles  from  the  beach,  on 
an  excellent  bottom,  in  from  5  to  9  fathoms ;  but  as  there  are  no  harbours 
for  large  vessels,  there  can  be  no  motive  for  anchoring  here,  unless  in  a  cahn, 
when  not  exposed  to  danger. 

CANANEA. — ^Bom  Abrigo  Islet  marks  the  entrance  of  this  port;  it  is 
high,  covered  with  trees,  and  vessels  may  anchor  at  a  little  distance  from  it 
to  the  eastward ;  a  smaller  islet  lies  on  the  south  side  of  it,  2  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  which  are  10  and  11  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  bottom  of  sand. 
The  common  channel  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  northward  of  Bom  Abrigo, 
although  obstructed  by  several  shoals;  but  the  southern  channel  is  Uie 
deepest,  and  a  vessel  may  venture  into  either  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot 
The  bar  may  be  found  by  means  of  Morro  Cardoz,  situate  inland  about  6 
leagues  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  by  the  Praya  or  beach  of  Iguape.  On  proceed- 
ing southward  from  Bom  Abrigo,  you  will  see,  at  the  distance  of  10  miles, 
Castillo  Islet,  which  is  32  feet  high  above  the  water,  and  nearly  9  miles  be- 
yond this,  in  the  same  direction,  is  Figueira  Islet,  160  feet  high  ;  both  are 
nearly  barren,  and  bear  from  each  otber  S.  28®  W.,  and  N.  28°  E.  (by 
compass) ;  at  a  mile  distant  from  each  are  13  to  9  fathoms,  fine  sandy 
ground. 

PARANAGUA. — The  entrance  to  this  gulf,  or  bay,  is  sheltered  and 
divided  into  two  passages  by  the  Isle  do  Mel,  or  Honey  Isle,  which  is  low, 
and  has  several  hummocks  on  it,  resembling  islets  at  a  distance.  To  the 
northward  of  Isle  do  Mel  are  the  Palmas  Islets.  The  southern  passage  being 
obstructed  by  breakers,  is  not  navigable ;  the  northern  admits  brigs.  In 
entering  this  latter  passage,  you  leave  the  Palmas  Islets  on  the  starboard 
side  ;  but  here  a  pilot  is  indispensable.  The  town  of  Paranagua  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  gulf,  within  the  west  end  of  Colinga  Isle,  distant  4^^  leagues 
from  the  entrance. 

RIVER  GUARATUBA.— To  the  S.S.W.  of  the  Isle  do  Mel,  distant  23 
miles,  is  the  River  Guaratuba :  its  bar  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
shallow  bank,  which  extends  from  the  shore  eastward,  to  the  distance  of  3 
to  8  miles.  On  the  edge  of  this  bank,  in  latitude  25 "^  47'  S.  is  the  Ilha  do 
Coral,  64  feet  high,  and  more  to  the  southward  are  two  islets,  named  the 
Itacolomis,  21  feet  in  height,  lying  in  latitude  25*  60'  20"  S.,  and  longitude 
48®  24'  W. ;  these  may  be  approached  from  the  oflSng  to  1  or  2  miles, 
where  there  may  be  found  9  to  11  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand  and 
mud. 

From  the  River  Guaratuba,  distant  5|  leagues,  is  the  Point  of  Joao  Dias, 
the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  San  Francisco,  and  which  foims  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  at  2^  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
point,  are  the  Islets  of  Garcia,  and  south  from  the  latter  is  another  group, 
named  the  Tamboretes,  distant  2  miles  from  the  nearest  shore.  Five  miles 
to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  latter  are  the  Remedies  Islets  and  the  Lobos  Tapilingo, 
situate  off  the  mouth  of  the  Aracasy,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  all  these  islets  are  covered  with  trees,  and  small  vessels  pass  between 
them  and  the  shore. 

The  River  of  San  Francisco  is  the  only  considerable  and  important  river 
hereabout ;  it  is  broad,  but  not  deep,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction.  The  bay  before  its  mouth  affords  anchorage  in  several  depths, 
and  at  two  leagues  off  there  are  9  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  bottom  of  fine 
sand. 

Between  Rio  San  Francisco  and  Poml  Wawj^wiOTO^^  \^  ^  ^^iAk^  \s^^ 
broken  only  hy  the  small  river  of  Itaj^wcu;  Vn  VScift  ^o\>fi!aftT£v  ^^sV  ^^^  '^ss«fc>awq 
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are  the  Itacolomi  Bocks,  16  feet  above  water,  and  the  Faya,  of  8^2  feet. 
Near  the  islets  you  may  anchor,  and  obtain  fresh  water,  sheltered  from  winds 
between  the  south  and  west  Between  the  Point  Itapacoroya  and  the  island 
of  Santa  Catharine  are  several  bays ;  in  the  last,  named  Tijoucas  Bay,  which 
is  to  the  N.W.  of  St  Catherine,  there  is  good  anchorage. 

On  approaching  St  Catharine's,  from  the  northward,  several  small  isles 
and  islets  will  be  seen;  the  largest  is  that  named  Arvoredo,  in  latitude 
a?**  16'  47"  S.,  longitude  4«*»  JiO'  W.  The  channels  between  are  perfectly 
safe,  the  depths  varying  from  22  to  1 1  fathoms,  bottom  of  oaze  and  grey  sand ; 
taking  care  only  to  avoid  the  rock  and  breaker  of  San  Pedro,  which  is  situate 
at  about  3000  fathoms  W.N.W.  from  Arvoredo.  You  may  range  along  the 
points  of  land  to  the  north-westward  of  these  isles,  named  Zamba,  Bombas, 
Garopas,  and  Camboriu,  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  CATHAKINB.— This  island,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour, 
is  9  leagues  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  10  miles ;  the  northern 
point  is  in  latitude  ^r  22'  S.,  and  longitude  48''  22'  30"  W.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  where  lie  several  small 
islands  ;  those  of  Alvaredo  and  Qal  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  particularly 
the  latter,  remarkable  by  the  long  white  streaks  on  its  steep  sides,  and  by  St 
Peter  s  Islands,  which  are  at  the  south  end,  and  two  rocks  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. The  passages  in  are  extremely  good  and  easy;  vessels  coming 
from  the  nortliward  are  recommended  to  steer  in  between  the  islands  Gsd 
and  Alvaredo,  leaving  the  small  rocks  and  islands  of  San  Pedro  on  the  star- 
board side.  The  anchorage  is  perfectly  safe  everj'where,  whether  to  the 
northwai*d  or  southward  of  tlie  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  which  stands  at  the  entrance ; 
yet  it  is  better  to  anchor  to  the  southward,  as  well  on  account  of  communica- 
tion with  the  town,  as  of  the  vicinity  to  the  village  of  S.  Miguel,  where  the 
best  water  is  to  be  procured.  In  coming  to  St  Catharine's,  from  the  south- 
ward, you  steer  between  the  Island  of  Arvoredo  and  that  of  St  Catharine ; 
the  passage  is  perfectly  safe.  If  the  wind  should  be  contraiy,  a  ship  may 
work  in  without  danger,  for  close  to  St.  Catharine's  there  are  4  fathoms  of 
water,  and  the  coast  towards  Arvoredo  is  equally  deep. 

The  ebb  and  flood  here  are  very  unsettled,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  wind, 
the  flood  sets  in  from  the  north,  the  ebb  from  the  south  ;  and,  as  the  wind  is 
almost  always  from  the  sea,  the  ebb,  with  a  fresh  northerly  wind,  is  scarcely 
apparent,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  two  or  three  hours. 

Baron  Roussin  says  that  "  The  Island  of  St.  Catharine  is  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  At  this 
distance  is  found  62  fathoms  of  water,  and  this  depth  diminishes  to  four 
cables  from  the  coast,  where  there  are  only  4  fathoms. 

On  approaching  from  the  eastward  the  island  appears  in  very  irregular 
heights,  being  intersected  by  mountains  separated  by  deep  valleys;  the 
greatest  elevation  is  from  north  to  south,  and  the  mountains  of  the  continent 
beyond  it  are  a  little  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  island.  You  will  par- 
ticularly distinguish  among  them  the  Morro  de  Camborella,  a  branch  of  the 
eastern  Cordilheiras,  extending  from  St.  Catharine's  to  Bio  Janeiro. 

About  the  middle  of  the  isle,  near  the  sea,  is  a  large  lagoon,  under  the  high 
lands,  which  presents  an  apparent  opening,  that  may  serve  as  a  land-fall. 
When,  at  3  leagues  from  the  eastern  coast,  you  bring  this  opening  to  the 
west,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  isle  will  bear  about  N.W.,  at  3  leaguoa.  All  the 
exterior  coast  is  clean  and  moderately  steep,  and  you  may  range  along  it 
without  danger,  passing  several  large  rocks  which  lie  oS  it 

The  JsJaDd  maj  be  navigated  all  round,  and  it  presents  numerous  anchor- 
j^es  between  its  western  coast  and  the  contmeal  \  W\»  \k<&  \iQttJbL  \NQxt  of  the 
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intervening  channel  is  the  part  most  fit  Tor  vessels  drawing  much  water,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  that  generally  used.  This  passage  is  rather  less  than  3  leagues 
hroad,  clear  of  danger,  and,  on  coming  in,  you  may  advance  to  either  side, 
only  observing  to  keep  clear  of  the  Northern  Moleques,  large  rocks  which  lie 
to  ihe  S.E.  of  Point  Rapa,  the  north  point  of  the  island.  This  channel  hence 
is  clear,  and  you  may  beat  up  to  either  shore  without  risk,  in  from  40  to  28 
feet  of  water. 

Having  advanced  within  the  strait,  you  may  anchor  in  any  part,  according 
to  the  vessel's  draught ;  and,  in  keeping  near  mid-channel,  the  depth  will 
be  sufficient  for  large  ships  when  at  1000  toises  (1065  fathoms)  S.  by  £. 
from  the  little  isle  Anhatomirim,  on  which  the  Fort  of  Santa  Cruz  is  built. 
Passing  this  point  on  advancing  to  the  south-westward,  the  depth  gradually 
decreases  to  15  and  12  feet;  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Raton  Islets, lying 
on  the  eastern  side,  there  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  of  water.  In  tlie 
large  bay  to  the  west,  named  the  Sacco  Grande,  the  depths  are  still  less  ; 
this  bay  is  a  tranquil  place,  frequented  mostly  by  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  of  the  coast,  and  is  well  adapted  for  small  vessels. 

The  tides  are  regular  in  the  gullet,  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  as  they 
enter  by  the  north  and  south  at  the  same  time,  meeting  in  the  roadstead  near 
the  town,  they  return  in  a  similar  way,  with  greater  or  less  velocity  as  they 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  prevailing  wind.  The  mean  velocity 
of  the  current  rarely  exceeds  three-tenths  of  a  mile  in  the  hour,  at  half-tide, 
and  the  difference  of  level,  in  ordinary  tides,  is  not  more  than  three  feet.  In 
the  Syrygies,  however,  the  current  frequently  runs  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  then  the  water  rises  and  falls  5  and  6  feet.  Time  of  high  water, 
on  the  full  and  change,  2h.  40m. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  in  the  town  of  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Desterro,  wliich  is  situate  at  about  10  miles  S.  by  £.  from  the  islet  Anha- 
tomirim, on  the  narrow  of  the  strait,  about  half-way  down  the  island.  This 
place,  which  is  well  sheltered,  may  be  reached  at  all  times  by  small  vessels, 
and  the  communications  between  all  the  points  are  quickly  made.  At  the 
anchorage,  half  a  mile  before  the  town,  the  depth,  at  low  water,  is  20  feet. 

The  approach  to  St.  Catharine's  may  be  made  indi£ferently  on  the  parallels 
between  27''  30'  and  28*^.  The  winds  and  currents  in  the  offing  are  not  such 
as  to  cause  much  error  in  the  route ;  but,  at  all  times,  you  should  prefer 
making  the  southern  pai*t  of  the  isle  in  the  southern  monsoon,  and  that  of 
the  north  on  the  contrary." 

The  coast  to  the  southward,  and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Catharine*s,  were 
not  sun'eyed  by  Baron  Roussin,  and,  in  consequence,  M.  Barral,  commander 
of  the  surveying  vessel  TEmulation,  was  charged  with  continuing  the  work, 
and  sun'eying  the  Rio  Plata ;  the  following  is  his  description  : — "  The  lands 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  adjacent  coast  to  Cape  Santa  Maria  Grande,  are 
very  high  and  woody.  The  highest  mountains  which  are  seen  beyond  the 
island  are  in  the  chain  of  Cubatao ;  they  are  covered  with  clouds  during  the 
prevalence  of  southerly  winds,  but  are  clear  with  the  winds  from  the  N.E. 
In  the  offing,  at  12  leagues  from  the  island,  there  are  soundings  of  62  to  72 
fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom.  On  approaching,  the  depth  g  adiially 
decreases  ;  at  a  distance  of  3  leagues  are  33  to  35  fatiboms,  and  18  to  28  at  4 
miles. 

The  Isle  Arvoredo,  at  the  northern  entrance,  which  is  high,  has  two  sugar- 
loaf  summits,  which  are  first  seen  on  approaching.  The  Islet  Badejo,  8  miles 
to  Uie  southward  of  Arvoredo,  is  destitute  of  vegetation. 

A  vessel  drawing  not  more  than  14  feet  of  watftt,  %3Ck^  cixNfcYVTi^^Vj '^^^^sii^ 
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passage  for  the  town  of  N.  S.  do  Desterro,  having  passed  the  north  end  of  the 
ishind,  should  he  guided  hy  the  following  indications : — Steer  for  the  Cape 
Quehra  Caha90,  on  the  continent,  leaving  the  two  islets,  Batons,  on  the  port 
side,  at  li  mile  or  less.  The  course  toward  the  Island  of  Anhatomirim  wiQ 
he  ahout  S.W.  by  W.,  and  thence  S.W.  by  S.  When  you  bring  the  Little  or 
Southern  Baton  to  bear  £.  ^  N.  (East)  at  2  miles  ofif,  change  the  course  to 
S.E.,  and  continue  it  thus  for  3  miles,  passing  a  rocky  fiat,  Impatitinga  do 
Norte,  off  Cape  Quebra  Caba^o,  on  the  starboard  side ;  on  these  i*ocks  are 
only  4  or  5  feet  at  low  water.  When  you  have  brought  the  cape  to  the  south 
of  these  rocks,  bearing  W.N.W.,  the'  route  is  to  the  S.W.  until  you  bring  the 
rocks  N.N.W.  i  W. 

You  then  steer  to  the  south-westward,  about  half  a  league,  so  as  to  pass 
at  4  or  5  cables  to  the  eastward  of  a  rock  near  Cape  Henriques,  which,  being 
a  woody  cape,  is  thus  distinguished  from  Quebra  Caba9o ;  next  proceed 
south-eastward,  toward  the  narrow  part  of  the  strait,  leavuig  the  Islet  and 
Point  do  Lial,  on  the  western  side,  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  cables.  Steer- 
ing hence  S.  by  E.  you  enter  the  Little  Strait  or  Narrows,  which  is  com- 
manded on  the  left  by  Fort  Santa  Anna,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Battery  of 
San  Joao.  Here  you  will  find  from  II  to  16  fathoms  of  water,  and  will  per- 
ceive, in  advancing,  the  Islets  Gato  and  Das  Vinhas,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  cove  on  which  tlie  town  is  built ;  you  leave  the  first  on  the  left,  and  may 
then  cast  anchor  in  SO  to  21  feet  of  water,  with  the  Islet  Gato  bearing 
N.N.E. ;  Das  Vinhas,  S.S.E. ;  and  the  steeples  of  the  catliedral,  N.E.  The 
city  of  N.  S.  do  Desterro  is  situate  in  latitude  27°  35'  Hb"  S.,  longitude 
48°  29'  1 6"  W. 

On  coming  from  the  northward  to  the  town,  at  times,  there  are  found  spots 
of  only  7  feet  of  water,  but  the  oaze  has  5  feet  at  least,  and  the  vessel  will 
not  be  injured  ;  with  high  water  the  Emulation,  which  drew  14  feet,  came  up 
to  the  town  in  tliree  days.  When  the  water  was  low  and  the  sti'eam  weak 
she  anchored. 

The  Eastern  Coast  of  St.  Catharine's  is  clean,  but  off  the  points,  at  some 
distance,  are  several  rocks  and  islets  above  water :  tliese  are  the  Northern 
Moleques,  the  Islet  Badejo,  the  two  Aranhas,  the  Isle  Xaviar,  Ilha  do  Cam- 
pexe,  the  Soutliem  Moleques,  the  Tres  Irmaos,  or  Three  Brothers,  the  Papa- 
gaios  Isles,  the  Fort  Isle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  southern  passage,  and  the 
Isle  dos  Cardos,  within  the  same. 

In  proceeding  along  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles,  we  passed 
between  the  Irmaos  and  the  southern  Moleques,  in  1 5  fathoms  of  water.  The 
only  obstructions  are  the  islets  and  rocks  above-mentioned,  which  may  be 
seen  9  miles  off,  and  about  which  are  13  fathoms.  At  the  Isle  do  Campexe 
you  may  find  anchorage,  sheltered  from  southerly  winds. 

The  SoutJiern  Entrance  into  the  Strait  or  Gullet  of  St.  Catliarine's  lies 
between  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  Point  dos  Naufragados,  and  the 
Fort  Isle,  a  very  nan  ow  passage,  but  in  which  thore  are  1 7  fatlioms  of  water. 
In  entering  from  the  southward  you  should  have  a  leading  wind,  rising  tide, 
and  fair  weather,  without  which  tlie  current  may  carry  you  on  the  Fort  Isle, 
or  on  the  opposite  point,  which  are  less  than  300  fathoms  apart.  The  vessel 
should  not  draw  more  than  15  feet.  On  coming  from  th  south \vai*d  you 
steer  toward  the  Fort  Isle,  and,  when  you  have  the  Papagaios  on  your  left, 
you  will  see  the  Irmaos  to  the  right.  On  passing  hence,  north-westward, 
the  pass  between  the  Fort  Isle  and  Point  Naupagados  will  be  open  ;  having 
passed  through,  on  a  West  course,  you  change  the  course  to  North,  and  pass 
the  Islet  Cardos,  which  is  remarkable  for  an  insulated  tree,  wliich  stands  on 
its  summit. 
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You  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Cardos,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  cables, 
and  then  proceed  north-westward,  toward  the  Enceado  do  Brito,  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile ;  and  theifce  north,  along  the  western  shore,  to  the  point  of 
Pesqueiro  Fordo,  at  the  distance  of  4  cables ;  thus  you  will  ftave,  on  the 
western  side,  the  village  of  Enceado  do  Brito,  and  farther  'on  a  cluster  of 
houses  and  cottages,  forming  the  little  hamlet  of  Gedros.  On  your  right,  at 
a  distance,  you  may  see  the  village  of  Ribeirao,  or  San  Lapa,  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Catharine,  and  nearly  before  you  will  be  an  islet,  the  Ilha  do  Largo ; 
before  arriving  at  the  last  you  will  have  passed  a  flat  of  dangerous  rocks, 
beyond  which  you  will  be,  when  the  steeples  of  the  cathedral  appear  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Islet  Largo,  and  the  west  point  of  Gardos  is  on  the 
fort  of  the  south  bar.  From  off  the  Isle  do  Largo  continue  your  course  N.  ^ 
W.,  until  an  islet,  des  Cascas,  bears  West,  thence  proceed  toward  the 
steeples  of  the  city,  up  to  the  anchorage,  between  the  Islets  do  Gato  and  doa 
Vinhas. 

The  Coast  Sauthward, — ^At  the  distance  of  2J  miles  from  the  south  end  of 
St.  Catharine's  is  Point  Pinheira,  imder  which  is  good  anchorage,  sheltered 
from  southerly  winds ;  from  the  outer  extremity  of  this  point,  distant  ^\ 
miles,  is  the  Ilha  do  Coral  Islet,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length ;  it 
is  covered  with  trees,  and  is  a  useful  mark  for  vessels  bound  in  by  the  southern 
passage.  Its  situation  is  latitude  27**  56'  10"  S.,  longitude  48**  29'  10"  W. 
Between  this  islet  and  the  cape  St.  Marta  Grande  are  &e  Ilha  das  Araras,  to 
the  S.E.  of  Point  Bitula,  in  latitude  28*»  18'  0"  S.,  longitude  48**  31'  82"  W. ; 
the  Islet  Tocororai,  a  high  and  steep  rock,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Ilha  Araras,  in 
latitude  28°  19'  29"  S.,  longitude  48**  80'  30"  W. ;  and  the  Isle  dos  Lobos  de 
la  Jaguna,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Araras  and  Tocoromi,  in  latitude  28°  24'  86"  S., 
longitude  48*^  40'  W. 

At  Point  Bitula  begins  the  beach,  within  which  is  a  lake,  and  the  towns  of 
Villa  Nova,  Santa  Anna,  and  la  Laguna ;  the  last  is  situate  at  the  south  part 
of  the  lake,  at  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  bar,  in  latitude  28°  28'  38"  S.,  and 
longitude  48°  45'  24"  W.  At  La  Laguna  is  anchoi*age,  practicable  only  for 
small  vessels  drawing  under  7  or  8  feet  of  water,  as  there  is  a  bar  at  the 
entrance. 

The  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande  is  the  final  termination  of  the  line  of 
mountains  extending  within  shore  to  the  northward,  and  is  remarkable  by 
having  on  its  summit  several  great  white  rocks,  which,  from  a  distance,  ap- 
pear like  an  assemblage  of  houses.  The  variation  of  the  compass  here,  in 
November,  1831,  was  7°  20'  E. 

Between  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande  and  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San 
Pedro,  an  extent  of  about  95  leagues,  the  coast  is  extremely  low,  and  varie- 
gated only  by  sand-hills  and  stunted  bushes.  It  can  hardly  be  seen,  in  clear 
weatlier,  from  the  mast-head,  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  miles,  and  from  the 
deck  at  not  more  than  3  miles ;  the  first  part,  from  the  north,  trends  nearly 
S.W. ;  this  part  is  named  the  Praya,  or  Beach  of  Torres,  it  begins  in  longi- 
tude 48°  44'  56",  and  ends  in  49°  55'  52"  W.  The  second  part  trends  N.  by 
E.  and  S.  by  W.,  and  is  named  the  Praya,  or  Beach  of  Femambuco.  Its 
eastern  part  begins  with  the  termination  of  the  former,  in  latitude  29°  52'  S., 
and  it  extends  to  longitude  50°  34'  52"  W.  The  third  part  trends  nearly 
S.W.,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Praya  do  Destreito,  from  latitude 
31°  12'  S.  to  the  moutli  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro. 

When  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande,  you  may  see,  in 
running  along,  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  westward,  about  15  leagues 
from  the  sea  into  the  interior  country,  and  disappearing  at  Torres,  which 
stands  at  25  leagues  from  the  cape,  in  latitude  29°  28'  S.    The  beaAkhfiscft^ 
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may  be  approached  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  was  coasted,  at  thig 
distance,  by  the  Emulation ;  but  there  were  no  marks  on  shore  fit  for  trian« 
gulation  ;  ^e  situation  of  the  vessel  was  ascertained  by  frequent  observation, 
and  estimaAd  distance  from  shore.  Twenty-seven  fathoms  of  water,  bottom 
of  sand,  mud,  and  shells,  were  found  at  4  miles  to  the  south  of  Capye  Santa 
Marta  Grande ;  and  beyond  that,  in  going  to  Torres,  the  water  diminished 
to  4i  fathoms,  near  the  shore.  We  may*  judge  of  the  decrease  of  bottom, 
in  remarking  that,  from  the  27  fathoms  to  the  4^,  there  is  a  distance  of 
25  leagues. 

The  Praya  do  Femambuco,  between  the  parallels  of  30  and  31  degrees, 
is  more  steep  than  that  of  Torres.  The  Emulation  found  35  fathoms  of 
water,  bottom  of  mud  and  sand,  at  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore.  On  sailing 
out  in  the  offing,  to  the  distance  of  1 5  leagues,  the  depths  of  water  increase 
progressively  to  85  fathoms,  soft  sand :  passing  this  limit  there  was  no  bot- 
tom at  100  bi*asses,  or  91  fathoms.  At  10  leagues  out  tlie  depth  is  about  74 
fathoms. 

The  Praya  do  Destreito  terminates  at  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro,  as 
above-mentioned ;  from  0  to  13  faUioms  were  found  in  coasting  along  it,  at 
3  or  4  miles ;  at  this  distance  the  Emulation  ran  17  leagues,  over  a  bottom 
of  sand.  The  shore  is  not  higher  than  that  of  Femambuco,  but  there  are 
some  sand-hills  more  elevated,  and  there  is  more  vegetation.  In  the  ofRng, 
at  20  or  24  leagues  S.E.  from  this  beach,  are  34  and  35  fathoms  of  water, 
bottom  of  mild  and  sand  ;  and,  on  approaching  the  land,  the  depths  gradu- 
ally diminish.'* 

Beid  s  Shoal. — 'Mr.  Reid,  of  the  brig  Sweet  Hom)e,  of  Aberdeen,  states  in 
a  letter,  dated  Rio  Grande,  March  14tli,  1842, — "  The  vessel,  on  her  voyage 
from  Livei-pool  to  that  port,  stnick  on  a  shoal,  in  latitude  31"  3'  S.,  and 
longitude  49"  47'  W.,  at  least  70  miles  ofif  the  Brazilian  coast ;  luckily  there 
was  no  sea  on,  and  the  wind  was  N.E.  by  E.,  which  enabled  her  to  clear  the 
shoal  immediately,  making  but  little  water.  After  his  arrival  at  Rio  Grande, 
the  master  of  the  Sweet  Home  ascertained  that  a  Brazilian  schooner  had 
grounded  on  the  same  reef  a  short  time  before.  The  reef,  or  shoal,  alluded 
to,  has  not  been  laid  down  in  any  chart,  and  lies  immediately  in  the  track  of 
vessels  bound  to  that  port." — Shipping  Gazette,  July  l»f,  1842. 

The  BIO  GRANDE,  or  entrance  to  the  Great  Lake  of  St.  Pedro,  lies  in  lati- 
tude 32"  7'  20"  S. ;  but  vessels  having  a  N.E.,  E.N.E  ,  or  Easterly  wind  (any 
other  wind  may  be  dangerous  that  is  fi'om  the  sea)  should  make  the  land  in 
latitude  31"  30'  S. ;  yon  may  stand  with  seciuity  for  the  land,  steering  W.S.W., 
mitilyou  find  yourself  in  soundings,  and  when  you  find  yourself  in  13  fathoms, 
you  will  see  the  land,  if  to  tlie  northward  of  the  bar ;  but,  if  you  have  passed 
it,  you  will  not,  as  the  bank  to  the  southward  stretches  out  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  and  you  cannot  see  the  land,  unless  when  you  are  in  8  fatJioms,  aqd 
then  barely. 

The  land,  about  31"  40',  yoii  will  know  by  seeing  several  tufts  of  trees,  pretty 
high  and  rounding  to  the  northward ;  and,  standing  along  shore,  steering  S.W., 
you  will  see  sundry  straggling  tufts,  but  not  so  high.  Here,  if  it  be  very  clear 
weather,  you  may  see  houses,  which  will  appear  in  the  opening  of  the  trees  ; 
3'ou  may  then  stand  along  shore  with  safety,  keeping  in  from  10  to  9  or  S 
fathoms.  Losing  sight  of  the  trees  and  houses  you  will  see  some  mountains 
of  sand,  and  an  entire  sandy  beach  ;  and,  when  you  are  within  2  leagues  of 
the  bar,  you  will  see  tufts  of  trees,  and  find  the  soundings  decrease,  with  a 
bottom  of  mud  and  red  shells.  You  must  now  keep  in  8  fathoms,  but  not 
less,  as  the  water  sets  right  on  shore  when  close  to  the  beach.  The  lead 
must  now  be  kept  going  until  you  find  soil  xaud,  \iVi^\i  ^'ou  will  find  your- 
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self  close  to  the  bar;  you-  must  then  haul  up  and  stder  about  South,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  bank.  You  may  easily  know  the  bank  by  the  sea  breaking  over 
it,  particularly  from  the  eastward.* 

Directions  for  entering  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande,  by  Captain  James 
Harrison,  of  the  Brig  General  Wolfe.  Nautical  Magaziney  October,  1836. — 
*'  No  vessel  drawing  more  than  IO4  or  11  feet,  should  attempt  to  enter  the 
Port  of  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro,  and  she  must  have  a  leading  wind  to  cross 
the  bar. 

The  land  ought  to  be  made  to  the  north-east  of  the  bar,  in  about  latitude 
3*2*  S.  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  the  soundings  are  perfectly  re- 
gular, about  60  fathoms  at  60  miles  distance,  and  shoaling  very  gradually  ; 
when  in  10  or  11  fathoms  you  will  see  the  land.  It  is  not  advisable  to  get 
in  shore  to  the  southward  of  the  bar. 

The  coast  is  little  known,  an4  I  never  could  get  any  of  the  coasters,  or 
pilots,  to  give  me  any  information  about  the  shoals  said  to  exist  thereabouts. 
In  general,  but  not  always,  the  bottom  is  mud  to  the  southward  and  abreast 
of  the  bar,  whilst  it  is  usually  sandy  to  the  northward ;  and,  if  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  port,  the  land  will  not  be  seen  till  you  are  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  mark  to  tell  how  far  you  are  from  the  port,  as  the  whole 
shore  consists  of  low  sand-hills,  interspersed  with  bushes,  and  these  hills 
alter  their  shapes  with  every  gale  of  wind.  The  town  of  the  Estreito  lies  about 
30  miles  N.E.  of  the  bar,  but  you  must  be  close  in  shore  to  see  it;  this  is  the 
only  object  which  breaks  the  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  coast  fot 
many  miles.     The  latitude  is  the  best  guide. 

After  making  the  land,  run  down  at  a  convenient  distance,  till  you  see  a 
square  white  tower,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  in  latitude 
32*  9'  S. ;  this  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  makes  like  a  sail  at  a  distance, 
and  may  be  seen  some  time  before  the  land  about  it.  On  the  top  of  this 
tower  a  man  is  stationed,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a  vessel,  hoists  a  red 
flag.t  when  the  pilot  boat  goes  out  to  sound  the  bar ;  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
tower  di-tinctly,  hoist  the  signals  corresponding  toyom*  draft  of  water  at  the 
fore.  When  you  get  down  to  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  tower  haul  in  shore, 
into  4^  fathoms,  if  a  commanding  breeze ;  or  you  may  bring  the  tower  to 
bear  W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  and  steer  for  it,  when  you  will  soon  see  the  boat  at 
anchor  on  the  bar,  with  the  signal,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar,  flying  at  the  mast-head. 

North-east  Bar. — "  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  water  for  you,  the  red 
flag  on  the  tower  will  now  be  hauled  down,  when  you  must  haul  out  to  sea, 
and  cruize  off  and  on  till  the  water  rises.  Sometimes  a  vessel  gets  down 
near  the  bar  before  the  boat  gets  out;  in  this  case  the  red  flag  will  be  hauled 
down,  and  you  must  keep  off  and  on  till  she  arrives  at  her  station  ;  you  will 
probably  see  her  beating  out,  but  do  not  attempt  to  run  for  her  imtil  the  red 

•  The  following  appeared  in  the  Nautical  Maaaxine  for  1843,  page  131 ;  its  date  is  Bio  Onmda 
de  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  June  20th,  1842,  signed  J.  Houffhton: — ^^*  A  vessel  amving  here  should  not 
draw  more  than  10|  feet  water,  in  conseauenoe  of  the  shoaJness  of  the  bar,  partiotilarlj  when  the  wind* 
have  prevailed  for  some  time  from  the  West  or  N.W.  Midte  the  land  about  tbe  Estreito,  8  leagues  to  thft 
northward,  where  the  anchorage  groimd  is  good,  and  where  a  vessel  may  come  to  with  safety  with  any 
otlier  than  a  south-easterly  wind;  provided  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  in  that  day,  and  which  I 
should  recommend  in  preference  to  standing  off  and  on,  at  the  nsk  of  being  drilled  away  by  the  cor* 
rent  Earlv  the  following  day  get  under-way,  coa8tiD|f  it  down,  not  Tentiuing  in  less  than  4ft  fiuhomt 
water,  until  you  come  in  sight  of  a  white  tower,  which  is  a  very  con^icuons  obje/^t ;  this  lately  hti 
been  made  higher ;  there  is  a  lantern  on  the  summit,  which  is  lightea  at  night.  ( See  a  tabeeqaeot 
i»ge.) 

f  See  the  list  of  signals  sobseqaently  given.    It  ui  ipoiiS\A»i3ki»ii«xtMNU 
directions  the  signals  he  mentions  may  httve  bm  altsmd. 

c  c 
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flag  is  up  again.  Do  not  lie-to,  as  there  is  usually  a  strong  lee  current 
The  hoat  not  being  out  in  time  seldom  happens  now,  as  the  pilots  are  much 
more  attentive  than  they  used  to  be.  So  soon  as  the  flag  is  up  again,  steer 
for  the  boat. 

Particular  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  a  man  in  this  boat,  who  will  wave 
a  small  red  flag,  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  in  the  direction  you  are  to  steer. 
Thus,  if  he  wants  you  to  steer  more  in  shore,  he  will  point  toward  the  shore,  and 
keep  it  pointed  in  that  direction  till  your  course  is  altered  sufficiently,  when 
he  will  lower  it ;  and  vice  versa,  luff-to,  or  bear  away  immediately,  according 
to  the  signals  he  makes.  When  you  get  near  the  boat  he  will  weigh  his  an- 
chor, and  proceed  ahead  of  you ;  follow  in  his  wake,  still  paying  attention  to 
his  signals,  and  you  will  soon  pass  a  second  boat  at  anchor  :  here  the  water 
deepens,  but  the  channel  is  not  a  cable's  length  broad.  After  passing  this 
boat  you  haul  more  up  toward  the  guard  schooner,  and  choose  your  anchorage 
anywhere  to  the  westward  of  and  near  her.  (till  you  are  out  of  quarantine)  in 
from  4  to  8  fathoms,  excellent  holding  ground  ;  do  not  go  to  the  eastward  of 
her,  as  she  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Have  an  anchor  ready  the  moment 
you  are  over  the  bar,  as  it  frequently  falls  little  wind  when  you  open  the 
river,  with  a  strong  current  setting  over  the  banks." 

The  New  Southern  Bar,  for  which  directions  are  added,  is  now  the  principal 
entrance  into  Rio  Grande,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  communication, 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nautical  Magazine,  by  Captain  Harrison,  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  dated  Liverpool,  April  10th,  1838  : — **  When 
I  wrote  to  you  in  August,  1836,  respecting  the  entrance  of  Rio  Grande  da 
San  Pedro,  I  had  no  idea  that  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  bar  would 
have  taken  place  so  soon  as  it  has  done  ;  the  principal  entrance  being  now 
to  the  southward  of  the  tower,  instead  of  to  the  N.E.  of  it.  In  December, 
1836,  I  entered  by  the  N.E.  Bar,  (the  one  for  which  I  sent  you  directions) 
but  the  pilots  said  then,  that  the  small  swatchway  to  the  southward,  which 
usually  had  about  7  feet  on  it,  was  improving;  and  in  March,  1837,  I  saw  a 
brig  go  out  by  it,  drawing  9  feet  3  inches, — still  there  was  no  change  in  the 
N.E.  Bar.  I  arrived  there  again  in  October,  1837,  and  entered  by  the  N.E. 
Bar,  drawing  10  feet  6  inches  ;  the  pilots  then  said  that  the  southern  bar  was 
far  the  best.  Soon  after  I  arrived  the  N.E.  Bar  closed  up,  occasionally 
opening  out  again,  but  never  with  much  water  on  it,  so  that  vessels  now 
enter  by  the  New  Southern  Bar." 

Captain  Harrison  still  farther  adds : — "  The  principal  entrance  into  the  Rio 
Grande  is  now  to  the  southward  of  the  tower,  instead  of  the  N.E.  of  it;  the 
directions  before  given  for  making  the  tower  may  be  followed  with  the  wind 
at  N.E.,  which  is  the  prevailing  summer  wind  ;  but  no  vessel  can  enter  with 
that  wind,  as  the  course  will  be  N.E.  immediately  after  crossing  the  shoal 
part  of  the  south  bar.  If  the  wind  is  southerly,  the  land  had  better  be  made 
just  to  windward  of  the  port,  and  you  may  probably  enter  at  once.  The  sig- 
nals, mentioned  in  ray  former  letter,  are  to  be  hoisted  at  tlie  fore,  and  the 
red  flag  on  the  tower  will  be  hauled  down  if  you  cannot  enter. 

On  making  the  tower  you  will  perceive,  on  the  top  of  it,  two  perpendicular 
flag-staffs,  (one  taller  than  the  other)  and  two  horizontal  poles  ;  the  tall  flag- 
stfiSf  is  for  the  red  flag,  as  a  signal  for  you  to  steer  for  tlie  bar.  With  any 
signals  which  may  be  hoisted  on  the  short  flag-staff,  you  have  nothing  to  do ; 
these  are  intended  to  intimate  to  vessels,  in  the  harbour,  that  they  can  go  to 
sea.  Formerly  this  short  flag-staff  could  not  be  seen  from  the  sea,  being  hid 
by  the  light-room,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  but  the  light-room 
was  burnt  down  in  January,  1837,  and  has  not  since  been  rebuilt, — of  course 
there  is  no  longer  a  light.     The  two  horizontal  poles,  which  project  from 
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windows  a  few  feet  below  the  top  of  the  tower,  are  for  pointing  out  to  a  ship 
at  sea  which  bar  she  is  to  steer  for ;  one  of  these  poles  points  to  the  S.W., 
and  the  other  to  the  N.E.  If  the  ship  be  steering  for  the  N.E.  bar,  and  the 
look-out  man  wishes  her  to  go  to  the  Southern  one,  a  flag  will  be  run  out  on 
the  S.W.  pole,  and  vice  versa  Sometimes,  if  the  look-out  man  sees  that  a  ves- 
sel is  puzzled  to  And  the  bar  boat,  (which  is  occasionally  not  easily  seen,  on 
account  of  the  high  breakers  between  here  and  the  ship)  he  will  direct  her 
by  means  of  these  flags  ;  steer  to  the  N.E.  when  the  N.E.  flag  is  run  out,  and 
to  the  S.W.  when  the  S.W.  is  out,  paying  attention  to  these  in  the  same  as 
you  do  to  the  waving  of  the  flag  in  the  bar  boat ;  as  soon  as  the  look-out  man 
perceives  that  you  can  see  the  signals  from  the  bar  boat  he  will  desist 
Though  these  horizontal  arms  are  intended  for  this  purpose,  and  are  some- 
times used  when  a  vessel  gets  into  danger,  a  stranger  must  not  rely  upon 
seeing  them,  as  the  pilots  are  very  inattentive. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  before  there  was  an  opposition  party  of  pilots,  which 
made  them  all  very  much  on  the  alert ;  this  did  not  last  many  months,  and 
they  soon  relapsed  into  their  old  careless  habits.  If  running  down  the  coast 
from  the  N.E.,  and  proceeding  for  the  south  bar,  do  not  haul  too  close  in 
shore  when  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  tower,  but  keep  in  about  6 
fathoms,  so  that  you  may  clear  the  bank  which  fronts  the  entmnce  of  the 
river.  If  the  wind  will  allow  you  to  enter,  and  there  be  sufficient  water, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  red  flag  being  kept  up,  you  may  bring  the  tower 
to  bear,  and  steer  for  it  until  you  see  the  bar  boat.  Then  pay  attention  to 
the  waving  of  the  flag  from  tiie  boat,  as  mentioned  in  my  former  letter ; 
when  he  weighs  follow  in  his  wake.  The  course  will  be  about  N.E.  imme- 
diately after  crossing  the  shoal  part  of  the  bar :  leave  the  second  boat  on 
your  port  side,  and.  after  passing  her,  your  course  will  be  about  N.W. ;  but 
you  cannot  go  wrong  following  in  the  wake  of  the  bar  boat,  and  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  waving  of  his  flag. 

This  Southern  Bar  is,  in  some  respects,  better  than  the  other  used  to  be. 
The  channel  is  considerably  broader,  and  the  shoal  part  much  shorter,  being 
not  above  two  cables'  length  across,  and  deepening  quickly,  both  outside  and 
inside,  to  3,  4,  and  five  fathoms.  It-is  to  be  observed  Uiat  the  N.E.  winds 
depress  the  water,  and  that  south-westers  raise  it ;  therefore,  you  cannot  load 
so  deep  in  the  port  as  formerly,  as  you  cannot  get  out  wilJi  a  S.W.  wind ; 
again,  if  a  S.W.  wind  blows  strong,  which  it  frequently  does,  at  its  very  com- 
mencement, it  raises  such  a  sea,  on  this  southern  bar,  as  to  render  it  impas- 
sable for  a  vessel  which  may  be  outside, — in  fact,  the  bar  boat  could  not  get 
out.  I  came  over  this  southern  bar  in  December,  1837,  drawing  11  feet  3 
inches,  with  a  northerly  wind,  and  the  water  unusually  high  for  the  wind 
in  that  direction ;  the  brig  thumped  over  all  the  shoal  part.  Fortunately 
the  sea  was  a-beam,  so  ttiat  she  fell  bodily  on  her  keel  fore  and  aft ;  and, 
as  the  ground  is  not  hard,  she  did  herself  no  harm.  I  do  not  think  any 
vessel  ought  to  go  there  drawing  more  than  10  feet  6  inches,  though  many 
do  so. 

With  a  S.E.  wind  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  run  for  the  coast,  unless 
the  weather  promises  to  be  quite  fine.  With  the  wind  from  the  N.E.,  round 
to  the  northward,  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  just  out- 
side the  southern  bar ;  you  will  be  sheltered  by  the  bank  to  the  N.E.,  and  if 
the  wind  come  round  to  the  N.W.  you  may  enter,  but  beware  of  a  south- 
easter. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  fore  and  aft  rigged  craft,  of  little 
water,  to  beat  over  the  bar,  but  the  current  generally  runs  too  strong  with 
thf^  wind.  According  to  the  pilots,  this  Southern  Bar  is  nearly  in  the  same 
position  that  it  was  about  14  years  ago;  and  that  it  gradually  ixvc^'h^^ \f^ ^^% 
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N.B.  until  it  got  close  to  the  shore,  ahout  two  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  tfa«  tower, 
when  (as  we  have  seen)  it  closed  up  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time  opening 
out  again  to  the  southern.  I  should,  therefore,  suppose  it  likely  that  this 
would  do  the  same. 

There  are  no  regular  tides  in  the  Rio  Gi'ande ;  the  current  commonly 
runs  with  the  wind,  and,  as  in  the  River  Plata,  and  I  believe  all  along  this 
coast,  S.W.  winds  raise  the  water,  and  north-easters  depress  it ;  consequentlj 
a  vessel  may  load  in  the  port  to  lij  feet,  as  there  is  almost  always  plenty  of 
water  with  the  S.W.  wind,  which  blows  right  over  the  bar. 

The  S.W.  storms,  named  Pamperos  by  the  Buenos-ayreans,  and  RebcjoB  by 
the  Brazilians,  blow  furiously  in  here  in  winter,  about  the  full  and  change. 
They  usually  come  on  with  a  sudden  gust,  though  the  appearance  of  the  sky 

fives  sufficient  warning  for  some  time  first,  and  blow  very  hard  indeed  for 
ve  or  six  hoiu^,  when  the  wind  decreases,  and  a  few  days  of  very  fine 
weather  succeed ;  sometimes  they  draw  round  to  the  South  and  S.E.  before 
the  wind  abates,  which  renders  it  highly  dangerous  for  a  vessel  near  the 
coast.  As  the  water  is  shoal  there  is  a  deep  ground  swell,  which  sets  a  shljp 
very  fast  in-shore.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  signals  are  made 
in  palms,  each  palm  being  9  inches.  I  am  aware  that  the  proper  Portuguese 
palm  is  somewhat  less,  but  9  inches  is  always  the  calculation  made  here  for 
the  draught  of  water." 

Further  Instructions. — The  following  directions  were  published  from 
the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  on  the  16th  July,  184*.^.  AH  ves* 
sels  bound  to  Rio  Grande  of  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  coming  fi*om  the  north ward« 
should  keep  in  6.  and  6^  fathoms  of  water,  until  they  bring  the  tower  to  bear 
N.N.W.,  when  they  will  see  the  pilot  boat  on  the  bar,  and  the  tower,  with  a 
red  fiag  hoisted,  which  is  the  signal  to  approach  the  bar  to  enter.  If  the 
flag  on  the  tower  is  hauled  down,  vessels  should  lay  off  and  on  until  it  is 
again  hoisted,  and,  when  they  cannot  get  in,  they  should  keep  under  sail  if 
the  wind  is  from  N.  to  N.E.  The  winds  that  prevail,  generally,  after  mid- 
day to  dark,  are  £.N.E.  to  East,  from  December  to  April ;  and,  when  unable 
to  get  in  during  these  months,  they  can  anchor  in  7  or  7i  fathoms  of  water» 
bringing  the  tower  to  bear  N.N.W.  If  preferred  to  keep  under- way,  they 
ought  not  to  approach  the  shore  to  less  water  than  7  or  6|^  fathoms,  and  to 
stand  to  sea  as  far  as  14  fathoms  water. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  south  should  keep  in  6  fathoms  water,  until  tl|0 
tower  bears  Noi^,  the  wind  being  firom  West  to  S.E. ;  the  course  in  i0 
Korth  and  South  with  the  tower.  If  not  able  to  enter,  and  wishing  to  anchor, 
it  should  be  in  7  fathoms,  the  tower  bearing  North  and  South  ;  this  from 
May  to  November,  when  the  prevailing  winds  are  West  to  S.E.  Vessels 
should  not  draw  over  16  to  17  palms  bound  to  this  place.  The  wind  being 
from  S.W.  to  S.E.  is  the  highest  water  on  the  bar. 

The  preceding  directions  ai'e  good,  so  long  as  the  bar  remains  to  the 
southward,  but  it  happens  that  every  4  or  5  years  it  changes,  and  will  next 
be  S.E  and  E.S.E.  Navigating  during  the  night,  along  the  coast,  the  bot- 
tom, both  to  the  north  and  south,  is  sand  of  different  kinds, — but  muddy 
bottom  is  in  front  of  the  bar,  and  a  vessel  should  keep  within  as  short  a  dis* 
tance  as  is  practicable. 

N.B. — The  palm  is  about  9  English  inches.  The  signals,  for  vessels  to 
hoist,  are  the  same  as  hitlierto.  When  crossing  the  bar,  vessels  should 
follow  the  pilot  boat,  and  lufif  or  fall  off  in  the  direction  the  fiag  is  pointed 
hj  the  boat. 

In  1 845  the  following  appeared  in  the  Shipping  Gazette : — "When  you  make  the 
tower*  endeavour  to  get  it  to  hear  north  5  or  6  miles,  then  steer  direct  for  it,  but 
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be  particular  to  observe  if  a  red  flag  be  hoisted  on  the  tower;  if  so,  it  sig- 
nifies that  you  must  approach  and  continue  to  advance  (as  long  as  the  flag  is 
up,)  direct  for  the  tower,  until  you  see  a  boat,  which  will  beat  anchor  on  the 
bar,  in  which  a  pilot  will  be  situated  to  show  flags,  which  represent  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar,  as  follows : — 

A  blue  flag  over  a  red  flag  10ft. 

A  red  flag  over  a  blue  flag lO^ft. 

A  blue  pendant  over  a  white  flag 10ft.  lO^in. 

A  white  flag  over  ablue  pendant lift.  din. 

A  blue  pendant  over  a  blue  flag  lift.  Tfin. 

A  blue  flag  over  a  blue  pendant ,....     r2ft 

A  blue  pendant  over  a  red  flag  12ft.  4iin. 

A  red  flag  over  a  blue  pendant 12ft.  9in. 

Steer  for  the  boat,  guiding  yourself  by  a  staff"  with  a  flag,  which  is  inclined 
by  the  men  in  the  boat  as  follows : — If  the  staff  is  held  upright,  it  denotes 
you  are  steering  correctly.  If  the  staff  be  inclined  to  the  port  or  starboard, 
you  may  luff*  or  keep  off  accordingly.  If  the  flag  on  the  tower  is  hauled 
down  you  must  not  approach.  From  the  tower  they  also  throw  out  laurel 
flags,  particularly  in  rough  weather,  to  guide  vessels  keeping  off,  or  luffing, 
accordingly  as  the  flags  are  shown  to  north  or  south. 

There  is  good  anchorage  6  miles  from  the  tower,  which  bears  N.  6  miles 
distance  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  best  to  avoid  anchoring.  At  night,  keep 
in  10  fathoms  water,  or  over,  and  be  very  careful  to  sound  frequently  when 
your  head  is  to  shore.  The  soundings  diminish  regularly  to  5  fathoms, 
which  is  close  to  the  breakers.  On  the  beach  to  the  south  of  the  bai*  the 
water  decreases  gradually,  but  to  the  northward  it  shelves  more  suddenly. 
Pilotage  inwards  or  outwards  over  the  bar,  280  rees  per  ton.  Up  to  the  har- 
bour, 816.  Anchorage,  50  rees  per  day,  per  Brazilian  ton.  Consul's  fees, 
87,  25". 

Lighthouse, — In  the  month  of  May,  1852,  a  notice  was  issued  that  a  light- 
house had  been  erected  at  this  port,  which  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  110 
feet  above  the  ground,  or  10 i  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  has  a  diame- 
ter of  15  feet  at  the  base,  and  7  feet  9  inches  at  the  top.  "  It  is  44  feet 
above  the  old  one,  and  277  towards  the  N.E.,  with  clear  weather,  it  will  be 
seen  from  25  to  30  miles  ;  and  makes  its  rotations  in  3  minutes,  presenting 
three  views  of  bright  light;  three  darker,  and  three  eclipses.  Signals  will 
continue  on  the  old  watch-tower,  to  call  vessels  into  port" 

RIO   DE   LA   PLATA   OR   RIVER   PLATE. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— Vessels  bound  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  should 
make  the  land  of  Cape  St  Mary,  which  lies  in  latitude  34*  39'  S.,  and  longi- 
tude 54**  9'  W. ;  this  may  be  considered  the  northernmost  point  of  entrance 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  the  point  is  low,  with  several  rocks  about  it,  and  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  to  the  westwai'd  of  it,  is  idore  westerly  than  at  any  other 
part  northwai-d  of  it  About  6  miles  north  of  it  is  or  was  a  house,  and  a  row. 
of  trees  is  to  the  northward  of  the  house,  which  are  very  remarkable  ;  a  mile 
S.  of  this  house  is  a  bluff  point,  with  a  few  rocks  at  its  foot,  which,  being 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  coast,  will  readily  be  distinguished  :  the  genend 
character  of  the  coast  is  a  sandy  beach.  By  these  marks  the  cape  may  be 
easily  known,  when  running  down  the  coast  near  it ;  between  it  and  the  Pal- 
marones,  to  the  northward,  there  are  10  and  11  fathoms,  at  a  little  diatanoe 
from  the  shore.  • 

.  It  is  advisable  not  to  make  the  land  to  the  northward  of  OxQ^  SlC  1i«r%^ 
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for  although  there  appears  no  real  danger,  yet  the  water  in  some  places,  is 
shoal  a  long  way  off  the  land,  and  would  alarm  strangers ;  hut,  in  approach- 
ing the  land,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  current  which  sets  to  the  south- 
ward with  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  and  with  S.E.  winds  the  contrar}% 

Winds,  &c. — The  following  remarks  are  by  Captain  Heywood,  adding 
merely  the  correction  of  his  positions : — '*  At  the  entrance  of  the  River  Plate, 
the  prevailing  winds,  during  the  summer  months,  from  September  to  March, 
are  north-easterly,  with  tolerably  clear  weather  over  head,  but  a  dense  atmos- 
phere near  the  horizon.  These  winds  haul  gradually  to  the  eastward  as  you 
advance  up  the  river ;  and  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  strong 
breezes  from  the  south-eastward  are  common  at  this  season,  accompanied  with 
rain  and  foul  weather.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  duiing  the  summer  months,  the 
SE.  winds  are  generally  fresh  in  the  daytime,  hauling  round  to  the  north- 
ward in  the  night. 

During  the  winter  months  from  March  to  September,  the  preN'ailingwinds^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Plata,  are  S.W.,  or  more  westerly  ;  but,  up  the  river, 
more  generally  from  the  northward,  than  from  tlie  southward,  of  west.  The 
winter  -eason  is  the  best,  in  point  of  weather,  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  for  the 
winds  being  chiefly  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  commu- 
nication can  be  kept  up  between  the  sliore  and  the  shipping  with  more  faci- 
lity. The  weather  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  foggy.  Fogs  are  most 
common  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September;  and  prevail  more 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  S.E.  tail  of  the  Ortiz,  than  above 
the  banks. 

Tides,  &c. — As  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  regular  tides  in  the 
Biver  Plata,  but  currents  as  uncertain  in  their  duration  as  they  are  irregular 
in  their  rate  and  direction,  no  certain  allowance  can  be  made  for  them ;  there- 
fore a  ground-log  should  always  be  used,  to  find  the  course  made  good  and 
distance  run.  The  tides,  speaking  generally,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
settled,  and  winds  moderate,  do  not,  in  any  part  of  this  river,  rise  or  fall  more 
than  5  or  6  feet ;  though  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  distance  of  8  miles  from 
the  city,  we  found  in  the  Nereus,  when  the  winds  were  strong  at  N.W..  so 
little,  sometimes,  as  15  feet  water;  with  strong  breezes  at  E.S.E.  to  S.S.W., 
the  depth  was  upwards  of  5  fathoms  ;  but,  except  on  such  exti'aordinary  occa- 
sions, we  had  between  17  and  j22  feet  water. 

The  River  Plata  has  many  singularities ;  whinh  I  think  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  accounted  for,  from  its  formation  being  so  different  from  any 
other  known  river.  Its  entrance  being  very  wide  and  very  shallow,  it  is 
affected  by  every  change  of  the  wind  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  shift  of  the  wind  may  be  predicted  almost  to  a  certainty,  by 
observing  carefully  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  and  the  set  of 
the  currents,  which  usually  shift  before  the  wind.  In  calm  weather  tlie  cur- 
rents are  generally  very  slack  :  and  then  as  regular,  almost,  as  tides  ;  setting 
up  and  down  the  river  alternately.  When  the  winds  are  variable,  die  cur- 
rents are  equally  so ;  and  I  have  known  the  ship  to  be  current-rode  four  dif- 
ferent ways  in  less  than  6  hours.  When  then  the  cmrent  comes  in  from  the 
eastward,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata,  a  north-easterly  wind  may 
generally  be  expected  to  follow ;  and  at  the  same  time  (should  the  wind  have 
been  previously  to  the  S.E.)  the  mercury  ia  the  barometer  will  fall  a  little  ; 
but  mu^h  more  if  the  transition  be  quick  from  South-west  without  stopping 
in  the  south-eastern  quarter. 

Wlien  the  wind  continues  in  the  North-east  quarter,  the  mercury  is  more 
disjpressed  (according  to  its  strength)  than  with  aojy  other  wind  ;  and  there  is 
usually,  then,  a  set  into  tlie  river  on  the  Nortli  bank,  and  out  on  the  opinmtt. 
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Indeed,  whiUt  the  winds  are  between  N.E.  and  S.S.E.  the  current  generally 
runs  to  the  westward  past  Monte  Video,  though  without  much  augmenting 
the  depth  of  the  water  off  that  place»  but  filling  the  liver  above  the  banks. 

The  winds  between  N.N.E.  and  W.N.W.  make  the  water  the  lowest: 
the  out-set  being  then  strongest  along  the  South  bank  of  the  river,  past 
the  Points  del  Indio  and  Memoria ;  but  very  inconsiderable  along  the  North 
bank. 

Before  the  setting  in  of  a  S.W.  gale,  or  Pampero,  the  weather  is  usually 
very  unsettled,  and  the  winds  unsteady  and  variable  in  the  northern  and 
north-western  boards,  preceded  by  a  considerable  fall  in  the  mercmy; 
though  it  usually  rises  a  little  again  before  the  wind  shifts  to  the  South- 
west ;  and  often  continues  to  rise,  even  though  the  wind  may  increase  from 
that  quarter. 

Before  these  winds  set  in  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  current  runs  up  and  fills 
the  river  unusually  high  ;  at  the  same  time  as  strong  an  out-set  is  experienced 
along  the  North  bank,  which  continues  whilst  the  winds  are  strongest  from 
W.S.W.  to  South — seeming  to  prove  that  these  winds  force  up,  from  tlie 
southwai'd,  a  large  accumulated  body  of  water  past  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which 
can  only  find  a  passage  out  again  by  the  North  shore,  where  they  increase 
the  depth  of  water,  as  well  as  up  the  river,  and  particularly  in  the  shallow 
harbour  of  Monte  Video.  Whilst  the  S.W.  winds  blow,  the  air  is  cold,  and 
the  atmosphere  clear  and  elastic,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  generally  succeeded  by  some  days  of  fine 
serene  weather ;  the  wind  continuing  moderate  from  the  southward,  or  vary- 
ing to  the  eastward. 

I  have  never  known  the  velocity  of  the  tide  or  current,  in  the  River  Plata, 
anywhere  to  exceed  3  knots  per  hour ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  some,  that 
they  have  found  it  run  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  miles  an  hour. 

As  the  winds  outside  the  River  Plata,  and  particulai-ly  about  Cape  St 
Mary,  are  most  frequently  from  the  north-eastward  and  noilhward,  except 
when  the  S.E.  summer,  and  S.W.  winter  gales  blow,  about  the  times  of  new 
and  full  moon,  I  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  most  advisable  for  ships  bound 
into  the  river,  to  get  in  with  the  land  about  the  latitude  of  that  cape,  which 
is  34**  39'  S.,  and  its  longitude  54^*  9'  W.  of  Greenwich,  or  2''  9'  E.  of  Monte 
Video. 

Soundings. — In  latitude  33®  S.  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  off  the  land 
full  36  leagues  ;  where  the  depth  of  water  in  longitude  about  50*  UO'  W.,  is 
94  fathoms ;  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  dark  olive-colom*ed  mud  or  oaze, 
as  it  is  all  along  the  outermost  verge  of  the  bank.* 

In  latitude  34''  S.,  and  30  leagues  from  tlie  land,  the  bank  is  steep ;  and 
the  soundings  decrease  quickly,  in  standing  to  tlie  westward  to  )i6  fathoms, 
20  leagues  from  the  land. 

In  latitude  34**  20'  S.,  and  about  30  leagues  cast  of  the  Great  Castelhos 
Rock,  the  depth  is  63  or  64  fathoms,  dai'k  mud.  In  standing  in  for  the  land, 
between  the  Great  Castelhos  and  Cape  St.  Mar}%  the  water  shoalens,  in  a 
short  distance,  from  60  to  25  fathoms ;  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  changes 
to  sand,  which  becomes  coarser  as  you  approach  the  coast ;  and  as  far  as 

•  Laurel  Shoal,  off  the  Rio  db  i^  Plata. — The  Laurel,  M'Donald,  from  London  to  Val- 
paraiso, put  into  the  River  Plata,  on  the  19th  Jane,  18^,  having  been  obliged  to  bear  up,  to  repair 
some  damage  sustained  bv  a  heavy  sea  breaking  on  board  her.  The  master  reports  as  follows  >— 
That  on  the  15th  June,  discovered  a  shoal,  in  ladtudc  .Se^"  28'  S.,  longitude  01<»  80'  W. :  tliat  it  ap. 
pared  to  be  about  a  mile  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  with  a  breaking  very  high  over  it:  that  It 
tuul  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  little  water  on  it.  He  passed  within  half  a  mile,  and  then  hove-to^ 
■oimding  with  W)  fiuhoms  of  line^and  found  no  bottom.  He  fiirthn*  statva,  that  he  had  a 
chronometer  on  board,  and  waa  nx  milea  oat  of  hia  longitudt  when  he  made  tha  port  of  ManAik 
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seven  leagues  off-shore,  is  intermixed  with  shells.  This  hottom  is  found  only 
in,  sgid  to  the  northward  of,  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  unless  very  close 
in  with  it. 

To  the  southward  of  34**  40'  S.  the  bottom  is  chiefly  mud,  intermixed  with 
fine  sand  or  gravel ;  and  if  a  ship  happen  to  be  set  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
St.  Maiy,  as  she  hauls  in  for  tlie  lanil,  yet  kee]>s  to  the  northward  of  Lobos, 
she  will  get  out  of  fine  sand  into  dark  inud  :  which  is  the  quality  of  the  bot- 
tom (chiefly)  between  Cape  St  Mary  aud  Lobos ;  us  well  as  8  or  9  leagues  to 
the  eastward  of  that  island ;  and  the  depth  of  water  between  them  is  gene- 
rally 26  to  20  fathoms. 

In  latitude  35°  S.,  and  longitude  about  52'  14'  W.,  or  42  leagues  true  East 
of  Lobos,  the^-e  are  about  90  fathoms  of  water,  dark  sandy  bottom  ;  from 
whence  the  bank  of  soundings  takes  a  S.W.  direction.  East  of  Lobos,  27 
leagues,  the  depth  is  25  fathoms ;  and  in  steering  in,  on  its  pai'allel,  the  same 
depth,  nearly,  continues  till  very  near  that  island.  But,  if  set  a  little  to  tlie 
southward  of  Lobos,  the  water  will  shoalen  even  to  10  fathoms,  perhaps  on 
a  hardy  sandy  or  gravelly  ridge,  that  extends  all  the  way  from  the  English 
Bank,  in  its  paiallel,  as  far  as  18  leagues  to  the  eastwai'd  of  the  meridian  of 
Lobos. 

Thus  the  approach  to  this  river  cannot  be  considered  dangerous,  if  proper 
care  be  taken  in  navigating,  and  due  attention  paid  to  the  lead,  and  to  the 
course  steered. 

The  following  are  the  Honourable  Captain  Bouverie's  description  of 
Cape  St.  Maiy,  &c.,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  correct,  and  his  direction  judi- 
cious : — 

*  Cape  St.  Mary  is  a  bluff  point,  with  a  few  rocks  about  it.  The  direction 
of  the  coast,  to  the  westwai'd  of  the  cape,  becomes  more  westerly  tlian  at  any 
other  part  northward  of  it.  About  6  miles  north  of  it  is  a  house,  witli  a  row 
of  trees  northward  of  tlie  house,  (probably  a  fence  of  high  prickly  pear- 
bushes)  which  is  very  remarkable. 

About  a  mile  south  of  tbe  house  is  a  bluff  point,  with  a  few  rocks  at  its 
foot,  which  is  remarkable  being  different  from  tlie  rest  of  the  coast,  tlie 
general  character  of  which  is  a  sandy  beach.  One  cannot  fail  knowing  the 
cape  by  these  marks,  running  down  Uie  coast  near  it ;  if  you  are  at  a!\v  gi*eat 
distance  off,  you  will  not  perceive  them.  The  water,  off  Cape  St.  IMai-y,  is 
shoaler  than  to  the  nortliward  ;  to  tlie  north-eastward  of  the  cape,  between  it 
and  the  Islet  Paloma,  you  have  10  or  11  fathoms  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore. 

Ships,  in  general,  make  the  land  with  Nortli  or  N.E.  winds,  therefore,  it  is 
best  to  keep  in  the  latitude  of  the  cape,  or  a  little  to  the  northward  of  it,  till 
you  get  soundings,  as  the  current  sets  to  the  S.W.  It  is  better  not  to  make 
the  land  north  of  the  cai)e, — not  that  I  believe  there  is  any  absolut<5  danger, 
— but  tlie  water  in  many  places  is  shoal  a  long  way  off  the  land,  and  would 
alarm  anyone  not  acquainted  with  that  circumstAnce. 

In  latitude  33°  27'  S..  and  longitude  about  52°  9'  VV..  is  a  shoal,  where  we 
found  9  fathoms  of  water;  I  believe  it  is  a  ridge  running  in  that  parallel  of 
latitude,  all  the  way  to  the  shore.  In  latitude  34°  S.  is  some  tolerably  high 
land,  on  which  is  a  Spanish  fortress,  named  Fort  Teresa.  It  is  square,  with 
bastioins  at  the  angles  ;  it  has  three  guns  in  the  face,  and  one  in  the  ilaiik, 
and  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  beach.  About  0  leagues  N.N.E  from  it  is 
a  mark  set  up,  as  the  termination  of  tlie  Spanish  territories 

Bding  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  having  got  ground  in  28  or 

9h  ^hthoma  of  water,  fine  sand  and  shells,  you  may  reckon  yoiurself  20  leagues 

oJt  ifhQre;  with  from  lb  to  20  fathoms^  sand  «ad  c\«^  isux^d^  ^^m  ^q  uot  far 
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off  the  land.  When  you  have  not  seen  the  land  before  night,  be  sure  to  keep 
to  the  northward  of  the  cape  by  your  reckoning,  to  allow  for  the  current, 
which  sets  to  the  southward.  This  is  tlie  case  with  the  above-mentioned 
North  and  N.E.  winds;  with  South  and  S.W.  winds  the  current  runs  strong 
the  other  way. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  strong  north-easterly  currents,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  off  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  when  tlie  wind  is  about  to  blow,  or 
blowing,  from  the  south-westwai*d,  do  not  extend  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
bank  of  soundings.' 

Agreeing  in  opinion  with  Captain  Bouverie,  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  land  about  Cape  SL  Maiy,  I  would  also  recommend, 
if  the  wind  shoul.i  be  anywhere  between  S.E.  and  N.N.E.,  to  enter  the  river 
on  the  north  side  of  the  English  Bank,  passing  Lobos,  on  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  the  wind  and  state  of  the  weather.  There  is  a  good  passage  between 
Lobos  and  the  main,  having  17  to  14  fatlioms  of  water. 

The  Island  of  Lobos  is  in  latitude  35^  1'  S.,  and  longitude  54*»55'  W.,  or 
V  -24'  East  of  tlie  Monte  Video.  It  bears  about  S.W.  (truej  from  Cape  St 
Maiy,  distant  4*2  miles. 

When  within  3  or  4  leagues  of  Cape  St.  Mary»  in  17  or  18  fathoms,  S.S.W. 
b}'  compass  is  a  fair  course  to  steer  for  passing  outside  of  Lobos  in  the  night- 
time ;  for,  with  the  wind  from  the  eastward,  orN.E.,  the  set  along-shore  into 
the  river  must  be  guarded  against.  Steering  this  S.S.W.  course,  the  depth 
of  water  will  increase  to  20  and  22,  and  some  cast«i,  perhaps,  of  25  or  27 
fathoms  (if  you  are  set  neither  to  the  westward  nor  to  the  southward  of  it) ; 
and  the  bottom  will  change,  first  to  sandy  mud,  and  then  to  dark  blue  mud, 
as  you  appfoach  to  the  latitude  of  Lobos.  If  you  are  set  to  the  southward, 
in  steering  S.S.W.,  you  will  not  deepen  so  much ;  the  bottom  will  keep 
sandy ;  and  when  you  approach  the  latitude  of  Lobos,  you  will  have  no  more 
than  19,  18,  and  17  fathoms  ;  but  if  you  are  set  to  the  soutliwai'd  of  Lobos  a 
few  miles,  you  will  have  hai'd  casts  of  from  16  to  10  fathoms,  and  may  rest 
assured  of  being  on  the  parallel  of  tlie  English  Bank,  and  may  therefore  make 
a  west-northerly  course  tni€,  till  you  find  the  bottom  soften ;  as  it  is  all  dark 
blue  or  greenish  mud,  in  the  channel,  between  the  foul  ridjye  of  the  En*rli.sh 
Bank  and  tiie  North  shore,  all  the  way  u])  to  Monte  Video,  in  the  fai.-way 
from  Lobos.  When  otf  Lobos,  if  the  weather  thi-eaten,  and  it  should  be 
likely  to  blow,  a  ship  will  lind  safe  anehora.uje  in  tlie  harbour  of  Maldonado, 
sheltered  from  southerly  winds  by  the  Island  of  Goriti,  which  bears  N.  42* 
W.  true,  11  or  12  miles  from  Lobos.  As  I  have  never  been  in  Maldonado 
niyself,  I  shall  insert  here  what  Ca])tain  Bouverie  says  about  it. 

MALDONADO  BAY. — *  The  Spanish  surveys  of  this  bay  lay  down  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  any  ship  between  eveiy  part  of  the  island  and  the  main  ; 
however,  it  cannot  be  safely  entered,  but  by  small  vessels,  except  to  the  west- 
ward, and  you  must  not  go  fatlier  in  tlian  to  br*ng  the  N.W.  point  of  Goriti . 
to  bear  S.S.W.  ^  W.,  or  S.W.  by  S.  by  compass,  witli  4^  or  5  fathoms,  good 
strong  clay.  With  southerly  winds  there  is,  in  the  east  passage,  a  heavy 
swell,  and  the  water,  from  the  ground  being  uneven,  breaks  almost  the  whole 
way  across,  in  bad  weather.  The  Diomede  (50-gun  ship)  passed  through  to 
the  aiichonige  before  its  dangers  were  known,  and  had  not  less  tlian  18  feet; 
but  tliere  are  places  where  there  is  so  little  as  li  fathom,  and  it  is  very  ir- 
regular. There  is  a  bed  of  rocks  to  the  south  of  Goriti ;  tho  marks  for  it 
are,  the  tower  of  Maldonado  North,  auil  tire  outer  part  of  Point  del  Esle, 
E.N.E.iE. 

In  thu  direct  line  of  the  entrance  of  the  V>aN,  Itoxxi  Vkkfc  ^««kV««t^>'SSk '»^^^'^^«^ 
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of  rocks  where  there  are  parts  havmg  only  8  and  2}  fathoms.  The  bear- 
ings, taken  on  the  rocks,  are  N.E.  point  of  Goriti  E.  J  S. ;  N.W.  i>oint 
of  ditto,  E.  by  S.  i  S. ;  S.W.  point  of  ditto,  S.E.  by  S. ;  Point  Ballena, 
W.  by  N.  i  N. ;  the  hill  of  Pan  de  Azucar,  just  within  the  extreme  of  Point 
Ballena. 

In  mid-channel,  between  these  rocks  and  the  island,  are  6^  and  7  fathoms ; 
their  distance  from  the  island  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There  are 
seven  fathoms  close  to  them  all  round  the  western  side.  The  watering-place 
is  on  the  main,  close  by  a  battery ;  the  stream  loses  itself  in  the  sand,  •xeept 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  you  have  to  roll  your  casks  about  sixty  yards 
over  the  sands  ;  the  water  is  very  good.' 

LOBOS  TO  FLORES,  &c.— Havnng  Lobos  bearing  N.  by  W.  by  com- 
pass, distance  3  or  4  miles,  you  will  have  about  IB  fathoms  ;  and  in  making 
a  compass  course,  W.  i  S.,  by  ground-log,  (having  due  regard  to  the  wind 
and  current  at  the  time,)  you  will  make  the  Island  of  Flores  ahead  of  you. 
In  this  track  your  soundings  will  gradually  decrease  from  18  to  14  fathoms, 
due  South  of  Black  Point,  and  to  7  or  8  fatlioms  when  you  approach  within 
9  or  10  miles  of  Flores. 

Though  Captain  Bouverie  says,  *  You  may  run  quite  up  to  Monte  Video, 
either  by  night  or  day,  by  making  a  due  West  course,  fii'st  tning the  current 
to  make  allowance  for  it ;'  and  though  I  have  frequently  done  it  myself;  yet 
I  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  general  rule  to  be  followed  by  sti*angei*s  to 
the  River  Plata.  Great  care  and  attention  to  the  coiu-se  made  good,  and  to 
the  soundings,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  those  who  attempt  to  conduct 
vessels,  during  the  night,  in  any  part  of  this  river;  and  even  these  have  been 
but  too  often  insufficient  to  save  ships  from  destruction.  But.  in  merchant 
vessels,  I  fear  we  cannot  always  expect  to  find  those  qualities,  and,  therefore, 
I  withhold  my  opinion  of  its  being  advisable  for  them  to  run  in  tlie  night ; 
neither  can  it  be  done  by  men-of-war  without  some  risk. 

Flores  bears  \V.  40**  30'  N.  ftniej  from  Lobos,  distant  52  miles.  It  lies 
nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  has  a  small  hummock  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each 
end,  that  to  the  S.W.  being  ;J9  feet  high.  Between  these  the  land  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  overflowed  sometimes  between  the  central  and  N.E.  hummock 
It  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck,  in  clear 
weather.  On  this  island  there  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  light  revolving 
every  3  minutes,  which  can  be  seen  15  miles  off.  It  is  said  to  be  badly  at- 
tended to,  and  very  frequently  not  lighted  at  all. 

There  is  good  anchomge  all  round  tlie  island ;  but  a  reef  extends  in  a 
N.W.  direction  from  the  north  point  about  a  mile.  Seals  and  sea-lions,  and 
various  aquatic  birds  resort  to  this  small  island,  as  well  as  to  Lobos ;  and, 
in  the  montlis  of  August  and  September,  great  quantities  of  very  excellent 
eggs  may  be  procured.  With  the  wind  easterly,  boats  may  land  on  the 
western  side  of  Flores,  particularly  in  a  small  cove,  very,  near  the  S.W.  part 

of  the  island. 

English  Bank,  &c. — From  Flores  W.N.W.  the  Caretas  Rocks  (above  water) 
are  distant  about  5  miles,  being  separated  by  a  depth  of  about  5  fathoms  ; 
there  are  also  other  shoals  between  Flores  and  the  main,  whose  situations 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.*     Tnie  South,  at  tlie  distance  of  1 1 


•  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  the  Nantilus  transport,  on  her  passage  to  Monte  Video,  stnick  on  a 
■nnken'  rock  in  the  Rio  de  la  naU^  between  the  Isle  of  Flores  and  the  Canretas  Reef;  the  lighthoiisa 
OB  the  9oaA-weia  end  of  Flores  bore  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  the  high  land  about  Bold  Point  W.  by  B.  i  S.  Tht 
•L ' « ^^^^  Imnog  fftnick  four  or  five  times.    Immediately  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  the  boat 
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'  tniles  fi-oni  Flores,  is  the  north  part  of  the  English  Bank,  on  which,  in  that 
latitude,  35**  8'  S.,  there  are  ahout  12  feet  water.  The  depth  of  water,  he- 
'tween  Flores  and  the  English  Bank,  is  7  fathoms,  all  the  way  across,  to  with- 
in a  very  littlt;  distance  of  both.  The  English  Bank,  in  latitude  35*  12', 
generally  breaks  ;  and,  with  a  low  river,  is  above  water  in  some  places.  Its 
-extent  to  the  southward  has  not  yet  been  accurately  defined ;  and,  for  70  or 
80  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  it,  the  ground  is  said  to  be  foul  and  uneven, 
and  has  not  been  well  explored. 

Between  the  Archimedes  and  Uie  English  Bank  there  is  a  swatch  of  5 
fathoms  water,  (according  to  Captain  Beaufort,  of  Uie  Boyal  Navy,  who  ex- 
plored these  banks  in  1807)  and  as  many  miles  wide. 

The  shoalest  part  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  about  2  J  fathoms,  is  4  miles 

j  in  extent,  about  X.  and  S.  by  compass,  and  there  are  4  fathoms  all  round  it. 

■  The  centre  of  it  is  in   latitude  35**  12'  S.,  and  the  Monte  Video  bears  N.  22* 

W.,   from    it,    distant   20   miles.     Besides  this  bank  there  is  said  to  be  a 

.  small  knoll,  in  latitude  35°  14'  S.,  which  is  time  South  from  the  Monte  Video, 

21  miles,  and  bas  not  more  than  3i   fathoms  of  water  on  it,  and  about  4 

fathoms  all  romid  it. 

MONTE  VIDBO.— Passing  to  the  southward  of  Flores,  at  the  distance  of  a 
couple  of  miles,  you  have  OJ  or  7  fathoms,  and  may  steer  W.  ^  S.,  by  com- 
I  pass,  to  pass  Point  Bruva,  which  beai*s  tnie  W.  4°  N.,  distant  four  leagues 
'  from  the  S.W.  end  of  Flores.  This  point  is  bolder  too  tlian  the  land  to  the 
westward,  betw(?en  it  and  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  and  may  be  passed  close, 
in  4^  or  5  fathoms,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  distance.  The  best  an- 
chorage for  a  frigate  off  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  is  with  Point  Brava  bear- 
ing, by  comi^ass,  W.  by  N.  J  N. ;  the  cathedral,  N.E.  by  N. ;  and  the  Mount 
about  N.W.  by  N.,  in  l^i  or  4  fathoms,  at  2  miles  or  more  from  the  town,  with 
the  harbour  quite  open.     The  bottom  is  all  soft  mud. 

The  harbour  of  Monte  Video  is  veiT  shoal,  having  only  from  12  to  15  and 
19  feet  water;  but  the  bottom  is  so  verv'  soft  that  vessels  receive  no  damage 
by  grounding  tliere  Captain  Bouverie  says,  **  A  S.S.W.  wind,  which  blows 
right  into  the  harbour,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  sea,  always  occasions  tlie 
water  to  rise  a  latliom  or  more. 

In  a  long  continuance  of  line  weather,  the  tides  sometimes  assume  the 
appearance  of  regularity,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case  ;  they  are  governed 
entirelv  bv  the  winds.  The  winds  from  the  soutliwainl  cause  the  water  to 
run  out,  on  the  north  shore,  strongest.  Fine  weather,  and  a  N.W.  wind, 
make  the  water  lowest  It  is  usual,  in  Monte  Video  harboin%  to  have  an  an- 
chor in  the  S.p].,  and  another  to  the  S.W.,  and  to  take  one  in  abaft  from  the 
northward,  for  the  water,  forced  in  by  the  soutlierly  wind,  sometimes  rushes 


■ent  away,  and  found  17  feet  water  on  it,  and  5^  and  6  fathoms  close  to  it  J  believe  that  the  rock  is 
laid  down  in  the  Siinnbdi  charts,  and  that  H.M.S.  Nereid  struck  un  Jt  many  years  ago.  W.  C.  Sauv- 
DEBS,  Atjcnt  for  Tranxuorfs. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  rock,  it  is  now  confinued,  as  it  was  met  with  by  a 
Cai)tain  Hhiin,  who  htiN  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars : — *'  It  has  but  \'i  feet  water 
on  it,  and  is  ver\-  danpfi'rous,  as  there  is  but  litUe  or  no  wnnung  »ven  by  the  lead.  The  position, 
according  to  my  bearings,  I  made  to  be  about  mid-way  between  the  C-arit>tas  Shoal  and  the  floies 
Light,  the  former  bearing  N.W.  by  N.  '2^  or  >)  miles,  and  the  latter  E.  by  N.  about  8|  miles.  I  had 
great  difficulty  to  avoid  being  wrecke<l  on  it. — October  JUh,  IKil." 

A  n>ck,  which  we  prchume  to  be  the  same,  but  with  an  evident  dLscrqiancv  in  the  bearings,  caosed 
the  wreck  of  the  brigtintine  Skjold,  on  Janiuuy  14ih,  ls4i).  the  capuin  of  wiiich  gave  the  following 
bearing  of  the  danger,  bur  represente<l  it  to  have  f>nly  H  feet  wuu>r  on  it :  the  Mount  of  Monte  Video 
"W.  J  N..  and  the  Capitania  ut  Bereio  in  one  with  the'  wuidmill  at  Oribc's  encampment  N.  by  W.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  iM'Hrin^  liit  in  lat.  B4^  57'  'Mf  S.  and  long.  OH''  y  W.,  iu  a  poaitifm  to  tha 
sou(h-weat  of  the  previously-mentioned  rock. 
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out  with  astonishing  n4>i(lit}%  when  the  anchorage  to  the  north  ia  of  the 

greatest  service/''* 

The  Mount  Video  is  in  latitude  34^  54'  8"  S.,  longitude  ftO**  13'  3"  W.  of 
Greenwich.  On  the  summit  is  a  lightliouse  which  shows  a  revolving  light  at 
an  elevation  of  486  feet  ahove  tlie  sea,  visible  about  30  miles ;  the  light  is 
visible  for  30  seconds  once  in  3  minutes.  At  the  base  of  the  mount  an 
several  nms  of  excellent  water,  particularly  in  two  small,  smooth,  sandy  bays 
on  the  S  W.  part  of  it,  where  ships  in  tlie  outer  roads  may  supply  themselves 
with  ease ;  and  another  on  the  east  side  of  the  mount,  just  abreast  o[  Bat 
Island,  adapted  to  ships  in  the  harbour. 

Giving  the  preference  to  the  passage  on  the  south  side  of  the  English 
Bank,  especially  when  the  wind  is  anywhere  between  S.S.E.  and  N.N.E.  on 
passing  Lobos,  because  it  may  be  expected  most  probably  to  shift,  if  it  does 
at  all,  round  by  the  north  to  tlie  westward,  though,  perhaps,  not  before  thflt 
wind,  and  tlie  inset  together,  might  carry  a  ship  up  to  Monte  Video.  Yet  if 
the  wind  should  be  to  the  north-westward,  at  the  time  of  making  the  land,  it 
may  be  pretty  confidently  expected  to  shift  next  to  the  Westward  or  S.W. ; 
and,  therefore,  a  sliij)  should  not  strive  to  beat  up,  round  Lobos  and  the  north 
channel,  against  an  outset,  but  stand  at  once  over  towards  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
where,  by  the  time  she  could  stretcn  across,  she  would  most  likely  tind  a 
S.SS.W.  wind  and  N.W.  cun-ent  to  run  up  witli,  along  a  weather  shore  to 
Buenos  Ayros,  or  to  Monte  Video,  if  bound  tliither,  passing  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bank  of  Archimedes,  in  about  5  fatlioms  water ;  or,  if  the  mount  should 
be  seen  in  good  time,  never  to  bring  it  to  bear  to  the  westward  of  North,  by 
compass,  till  within  5  leagues  of  it. 

In  standing  to  the  southward,  from  abreast  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  with  the 
wind  south-westerly,  a  ship  will  have  from  18  to  *^4  or  *2b  fathoms  when  in 
the  latitude  of  Lobos,  and  about  li2  or  13  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it;  and 
making  a  S.S.E  course,  the  water  will  then  shoal  to  18. 10,  12,  or  1 1  fathoms, 
in  crossing  the  lidge,  which  is  generally  composed  of  sand,  gi*ay  speckled, 
mixed  with  stones,  hereabouts  ;  after  which  the  depth  increases  gradually  to 
35  or  36  fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom,  in  latitude  35*^  40'  S.,  and  longitude 
about  53**  '^5'  W.  In  the  latitude  of  30°  S.,  and  15  or  2i)  miles  farther  to  the 
eastward,  you  will  deepen  off  the  bank  entirely.  A  ship,  having  got  as  far 
to  the  southwai"d  as  36**  S.,  may  consider  herself  in  the  fair-way  for  proceed- 
ing up  on  the  south  side  of  the  English  Bank ;  and,  if  the  wind  ser\-e,  a  true 
West  course  niny  be  made  good. 

In  latitude  30**  S.  the  depth  of  water  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Maiy,  is 
38  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  of  fine  gray  sand,  like  ground  pepper. 

Keeping  still  to  tlie  westward,  on  that  parallel  of  30**  S.,  the  depth  de- 


•  Decbves  fbom  Moxte  Video,  1^36.— ^^  In  consequence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreigii 
veaselfl  whicli  arrive  from  p<irts  in  which  consuls  of  the  republic  reside,  and  entering  their  cargoes 
without  having  tbeir  manifests  certified  by  tlie  said  consuls,  the  government,  in  ordirr  to  put  a  stop  to 
a  system  so  prejudicial,  have  ordered  and  decreed : — 

**  Art.  1. — The  captains  of  merchant- veaseis,  procee<Ung  from  for^^ign  ports  in  which  consuls  of 
the  Republic  reside,  who  pre  ent  their  manifest  without  being  certified  by  tlie  said  consul,  will  be  bqIk 
ject  to  an  aiUlitional  duty  of  U  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods. 

**  2w — The  decree  of  the  1 7th  of  January,  1831,  remains  hi  Aill  force,  respecting  vessels  ai  riving  froim 
ports  in  which  no  cunsul  resides. 

**  8«— They  ejuM^pt  those  from  the  foregoing  vessels  which  anrive  from  free  ports,  to  whatsoever  nation 
thaj  belong. 

(Signed)  Orbbe  J.  M.  PEaEz. 

J.  M.  Retebs." 

A  BtGcnd  decree  states  that  the  enforcement  of  the  above  would,  for  vesaels  from  Europe,  eon^ 
menoein  April,  188A.  as  aUw  for  vessels  from  America. 
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ereascs  to  19  or  18  fathoms,  true  South  of  Lohos  ;  and  for  ten  leases  far- 
ther you  have  from  that  to  15  fathoms.  But  if  from  the  latitude  86*  S.,  on 
the  meridian  of  Lohos,  you  make  a  W.  by  N.,  or  W.  by  N.  i  N.  course,  true, 
you  will  shoal  the  water  to  8  or  7^  fathoms,  in  latitude  35**  45'  S.,  on  the 
meridian  of  the  English  Bank.  The  quality  of  the  bottom,  generally  in 
this  track,  is  sandy,  mixed  with  small  stones ;  and  the  nearer  you  approach 
to  the  ridge  of  the  English  Bank,  it  is  intermixed  with  bits  of  shells,  and 
sometimes  with  clay  or  mud. 

From  latitude  ;35'*  45'  S.,  due  S.  of  the  English  Bank,  a  W.N.W.  true 
coui-se  to  latitude  35°  33'  S.  will  bring  the  Montevideo  to  bear  North,  in  about 
6|  fathoms,  mud,  at  the  distance  of  tliirteen  leagues  from  Point  Piedras ; 
and,  from  this  position,  the  same  time  course  may  be  made  to  raise  the 
land  about  Point  del  Indio,  if  bound  up  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  or  "N.W.,  or 
more  northerly,  to  get  sight  of  the  Mount  Video;  having  due  regard  to 
the  set  of  the  cuiTent,  up  or  down  the  river,  that  you  may  neither  be 
horsed  on  the  S.E.  tail  of  tlie  Ortiz  Flats,  nor  on  the  western  pait  of 
the  Archimedes  Bank.  The  bottom  above  this  is  soft  mud,  or  clay,  in 
the  channels  fit  for  safe  anchorage.  In  latitude  35**  30'  S.,  or  thereabouts, 
and  due  south  of  tlie  Archimedes  Bank,  or  some  miles  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, I  have  been  told  by  some  persons  they  have  had  as  little  as  4  fathoms, 
hard  ground. 

Potomac  Bank. — "  On  the  13th  December,  1839,  the  United  States  frigate, 
Potomac,  left  Monte  Video,  with  the  wind  E  S.E.  at  the  time,  and  while 
steering  N.W.  by  N.,  by  compass,  believing  themselves  to  be  about  5  miles 
from  the  ravines  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Lucia,  the  leadsman  having  at  the 
previous  minute  got  a  cast  in  4  fathoms,  the  ship  ran  aground  in  17  feet 
water,  drawing  at  the  time  20  feet  (5  inches.  She  was  cleared  of  everything 
excepting  her  ballast  and  lower  masts,  and,  after  remaining  fast  until  the 
24th  of  December,  by  great  exertions  she  was  hove  oft'  S.  by  W., — ^their 
efforts  to  heave  her  off  stem  foremost  having  proved  ineffectual,  and  her 
tendency  being  to  clear  away  the  sand  and  mud  forwai'ds,  where  she  was 
less  deeply  immersed  than  aft ;  when  she  floated  she  drew  17  feet  6  inches. 
The  wind  was  S.E.  when  she  got  off,  tine  weather,  with  a  remarkably  high 
river.  Dm-ing  the  eleven  days  they  were  aground,  the  least  water  they  had 
alongside  was  12  feet,  the  most  (the  day  she  hove  off)  18  feet.  The  surface 
of  tlie  shoal  consisted  of  a  iigiit-coloured  quicksand,  but  about  3  feet  was 
mud  and  shells  When  tlie  Potomac  was  aground  tfie  true  bearings  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  the  ravines  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Lucia,  were  N.W.  and  N.E." 

MONTE  VIDEO  TO  BUENOS  AYRES.— Ships  leaving  Monte  Video, 
to  proceed  up  to  Bmnos  Ayres,  must  be  very  attentive  to  the  lead,  and  the 
course  steered  across  the  river  must  be  very  carefully  regulated  by  the  set  of 
the  current  at  the  time.  If  the  weather  be  sufficiently  clear,  the  Mount  is 
the  most  sure  guide,  keeping  it  by  an  azimuth  compass,  on  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  N.E.  by  N  ;  and,  when  it  sinks  to  an  eye  in  the  top,  a  more  wes- 
terly course  may  be  steered,  to  raise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio.  This 
direction  is  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  frigates,  or  any  ships  drawing 
more  than  fifteen  feet  water,  because  it  is  not  advisable  fo.  them  to  cross  the 
tail  of  the  Oitiz  Flats,  much  farther  to  the  westwai-d  than  a  true  S.W.  course 
from  the  Mount  will  take  them ;  for,  with  a  low  river,  1  have  had  barely  8^ 
fathoms,  in  the  Nereus,  with  the  mount  bearing  N.  35**  E  ,  by  compass,  dis- 
tant ten  leagues.  At  other  times  I  have  sunk  the  mount  on  a  N.  58*  £. 
magnetic  bearing,  and  had  as  much  as  3^  fathoms  water,  but  the  river  was 
then  well  filled. 
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Off  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Ortiz  Bank  there  is  now  a  light-vessel,  from  which 
pilots  can  be  obttiined.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  light  vessel  there  are  gene- 
rally, no  more,  and  often  less,  than  3^  fathoms,  the  bottom  tough  clay  nearest 
the  bank,  and  in  some  places  farther  to  the  south-eastward,  soft  mud,  not 
more  than  «S^  fathoms. 

After  sinking  the  Mount  about  N.E.  by  N.,  and  having  3^  fathoms,  a 
W.S.W.  course  will  raise  the  land  (if  the  weather  is  clear)  about  Point  del 
Indio  to  the  eye,  at  the  mast-head,  and  probably  you  will  not  have  more  than 
3^,  or,  at  best,  ^i  fathoms.  The  Mount  and  land,  near  Point  del  Lidio,  are 
sometimes  visible  at  the  same  time. 

Point  del  Indio  is  in  latitude  about  35**  16'  S.,  and  0°  56'  W.  of  the  Mount 
Video,  from  which  it  bears  S.  63**  W.,  distant  50  miles.  There  are  little 
more  than  3  fatlioms,  at  the  distance  of  10  or  11  miles,  when  the  river  is  in 
a  mean  state  ;  farther  to  the  southward,  and  off  Point  Piedras,  tliere  is  only 
that  deptli  at  14  or  15  miles  offshore.  Very'  great  caution,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired in  approaching  it ;  and  a  constant  look-out  should  be  kept  for  the 
land,  as  it  is  very  low,  aiid  cannot  be  seen  farther  than  12  or  13  miles,  in 
any  weather,  from  the  deck  of  a  frigate. 

When  the  land  is  barely  raised  to  an  eye  19  or  J20  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  a  W.N.W,  magnetic  course  will  lead  along-shore,  between  it 
and  the  south  part  of  the  Ortiz,  which  is  distant  about  14  miles  from  it; 
and  between  them  there  is  nowhere  more  water  than  3^,  but  mostly  3J 
fathoms.  With  a  high  river,  I  have  had  a  quarter-less  4  fathoms.  The 
nearer  the  Ortiz  the  deeper  tlie  water. 

In  steering  up  W.N.W.,  with  the  land  seen  from  the  deck, (if  clear  weather), 
you  will  have  3  J,  or  3 J  fathoms,  (yet  if  the  river  is  low,  perhaps  some  casts  of 
3  fathoms,)  and  raise  a  remarkal)le  clump  of  trees,  named  EmhxtdOy  which 
are  much  taller  than  the  rest,  highest  at  the  West  end,  and  lie  in  latitude 
85^  6'  S.,  and  in  longitude  1°  16'  30"  West  of  tlie  Mount  Video,  or  0**  57'  30" 
East  of  the  Cathedral  of  Buenos  Ayres  At  some  distance  to  the  westward  of 
the  Embudo  trees,  there  is  anotlior  chimp  about  the  same  height ;  but  these 
being  highest  at  the  East  end,  are  sufHciently  distinguished  not  to  be  mista- 
ken for  the  true  Embudo. 

When  in  3J  or  3i  fathoms,  the  Embudo  trees  bear  by  compass  W.S.W. ; 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  Chico  Bank  will  bear  W.N.W.  or  thereabout,  10  or  11 
miles  from  you ;  and  you  must  now  determine,  from  the  water  your  ship 
draws,  and  the  then  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
whether  you  will  pass  between  the  Chico  and  die  shore,  or  between  the  Ortiz 
and  the  Chico. 

I  have  passed  up  and  do\\Ti  several  times  between  the  Chico  and  the 
South  shore,  m  the  Ncrens.  lightened  her  in  draught  to  18  feet  3  inches; 
but  I  would  never  attempt  it  again  from  choice  ;  now  1  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  middle  channel,  between  the  Chico  and  the  Ortiz,  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  middle  ground,  some  charts  lay  down  in  it,  does 
not  exist. 

A  ship  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  may  take  cither  passage ;  and  of  the 
two,  ought  perhaps  to  prefer  that  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico  Bank,  parti- 
cularly if  the  wind  should  be  well  to  the  southward,  as  she  mi^ht  take  her 
soundings  from  the  weather  shore,  and,  keeping  in  somewhat  more  than  her 
own  draught,  i-un  up  along  it ;  and  by  not  deepening  above  3  fathoms,  would 
ensure  being  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico. 

Chico  Bank,  &c, — The  S.E.  end  of  the  Chico  Bank  bear*?,  from  the  Em- 
budo  trees  N.  35i**  E.  tvM,  distant  10  milos,  and  E.  9"  N.    13  miles  from 
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talaya  Church.  Its  latitude  there  is  84**  56'  80"  S.,  and  longitude  1**  9'  W. 
f  the  Mount  Video.  This  bank  runs  in  the  direction  of  N.  52**  W.  true,  or 
f.  65**  W.  hy  compass,  about  18  miles  to  its  N.W.  end,  which  is  in  latitude 
4^*  48'  50"  S.,  and  0°  47'  East  of  Buenos  Ayres  Cathedral.  From  this  N.W. 
nd,  in  14  feet  water,  Atalaya  Church  bears  S.  14**  W.,  distant  1 1  miles;  and 
*oint  Santiago,  forming  the  Ensenada  de  Barragan,  bears  W.  40**  N.  14 
liles  from  it.     The  breadth  of  the  Chico  does  not  exceed  2  miles  or  perhaps 

mile  and  a  half,  and  its  inner  edge  is  about  9  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
^ater  between  it  and  the  shore  is  nowhere  more  than  3  J  fathoms ;  and  the 
eepest  water  is  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoal,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
ule  from  it,  or  less  in  some  places.  About  midway  between  it  and  the 
bore  there  ia  a  ciuarter-less  3  fathoms.  On  some  parts  of  the  Chico  there  is 
ery  little  water ;  and  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  it,  nowhere  more 
lan  14  feet. 

To  ships  drawing  less  than  15  feet,  it  is  only  farther  necessary  to  recora- 
lend  care  and  attention  on  approaching  Point  St.  lago,  which  fonns  bushy 
nd  distinct ;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  to  the  south-westward,  haul  out 
ito  tlie  stream  of  3^  fathoms,  to  round  outside  the  Spit,  which  runs  about 
r.W.  by  compass  from  Point  St.  lago,  at  least  10  or  11  miles;  its  extreme 
oint,  in  *2  fathoms,  being  about  5  miles  from  the  shore.  When  two  remark- 
ble  trees  on  Point  Lara  are  brought  to  bear  S.  hy  E.  ^  E.,  or  S.S.E.  by 
ompass,  you  are  past  the  Spit.  This  mark  will  also  lead  a  ship  of  that 
jaught  of  water  clcai*  to  the  westward  of  the  Spit,  in  running  in  towards 
he  Ensenada. 

After  passing  the  Spit  off  Point  St.  lago,  in  3^^  fathoms,  a  W.  by  N.  nor- 
herly  course  by  compass  will  lead  up  to  the  outer  road  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
rhere  any  ship  may  safely  anchor  in  the  water  she  draws,  if  the  river  be  low. 

Frigates,  or  any  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water,  should  barely 
•aise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio  to  the  eye  on  deck,  and  borrow  nearest 
he  Ortiz  ;  more  particularly  when  tlio  Embudo  trees  are  brought  to  bear  as 
lar  as  S.W.  by  W.  (magnetic) ;  for  with  the  Embudo  bearing  from  S.W.  to 
i.S.W.,  the  bottom  is  flat,  off  to  3  fathoms,  full  7  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
thiefly  hard  clay.  Therefore,  when  the  Embudo  trees  bear  W.S.W.  by  com- 
MBs,  and  you  are  about  0  or  10  miles  off-shore,  in  3i  fathoms,  if  you  have  a 
eading  wind,  haul  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  or  more  northerly,  as  may  be  required 
»  clear  the  S.E.  tail  of  the  Chico,  and  you  will  soon  deepen  your  water  to  4 
athoms,  and  more,  in  the  middle  channel,  between  the  Chico  and  the  Ortiz 
ihoal.  The  fair  coni-se  through,  between  them,  is  about  N.W.  by  W.  i  W. 
magnetic),  and,  in  mid-channel  the  land  can  but  just  be  distinguished  from 
lie  quarter-deck  of  a  frij^ate.  When  the  Embudo  trees  bear  S.  '-20**  W.  by 
!ompass,  you  will  be  abreast  of  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Chico;  and  may  either 
ake  your  shoal  soundings  along  its  northern  or  outer  edge,  to  about  a 
[uarter-less  4,  if  the  wind  is  southerly;  or  if  the  wind  be  northerly  or 
lasterly,  bon-ow  into  a  convenient  depth  along  Uie  southern  edge  of  the 
>rtiz.  I  believe  the  breadth  of  this  middle  channel  may  be  5  or  0  miles, 
ind  the  de])th  of  water  from  4  to  5^  and  even  6  fathoms  in  the  fairway,  about 
ihe  N.W.  part  of  it,  and  abreast  that  end  of  the  Chico.  The  quality  of  tlie 
{round  all  tlie  way  through  this  channel  is  generally  soft  mud,  and  fit  for 
lafSe  anchoriige. 

BUmoS  AYRES.— The  N  W.  pitch  of  the  Cliico  Bank  being  passed,  and  the 
bpth  of  water  5  or  5^  fathoms,  you  may  steer  by  compass  W  by  N.  i  N.  or 
W.  by  N.,/for  Buenos  A^tcs,  taking  care  not  to  shoaleu  w.wW  Q^\«s\jsix\<i'N8k  v^ 
off  thia  JSufsenada  de  Barragan,  till  Point  Lara  tT«€»  \>ewf  ^.^?Ea. 
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At  a  little  more  than  half-way  from  Point  Lara  toward  Buenos  A3rres,  in 
the  Nereus,  in  19  feet  water,  and  the  bottom  soft  mud,  these  trees  bore,  by 
compass,  S.  17'  E.,  the  cathedral  S.  67°  W.,  and  the  spire  of  the  Recoleta 
Convent  S.  76*  W. :  the  latitude  observed  84°  34'  30"  S.,  and  the  longitude 
by  the  moon  58"  2'  W.  of  Greenwich  Variation  of  the  compass  12^" 
easterly,  at  the  distance  of  8  miles  from  the  Cathedral. 

Observations  on  the  anchorage  off  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Mr.  R.  Thomson, 
Master  of  H.M.S.  Imogens: — **  On  the  ii*2nd  Oct..  1886,  we  left  Monte  Video 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  pilot  on  board.  At  Monte  Video  moorings  are  laid 
down  for  the  pilot-schooner,  which  lies  with  Point  Indio  bearing  S.W.  by  S., 
by  compass,  10  or  11  miles ;  and  she  generally  keeps  a  light  at  her  mast-head. 
This  is  a  good  guide  for  vessels  passing  up,  enabling  them  to  sftape  a  course 
between  the  Cbico  and  Ortiz  Banks  :  or  in  passing  down  the  river,  it  enables 
them  to  shape  a  course  clear  of  the  East  end  of  the  Ortiz,  or  for  clearing  the 
English  Bank.  In  fact,  if  the  vessel  can  be  made,  she  will  always  give  a  new 
departm'e ;  a  most  desirable  object  in  this  uncertain  river. 

On  leaving  Monte  Video,  and  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  if  the  pilot- 
schooner  be  not  seen  where  and  when  the  pilot  expects  to  see  her,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  her  having  left  her  moorings,  or  that  the  vessel  is  not  in  a 
proper  place.  At  the  time  we  expected  to  see  her,  (which  was  midnight ; 
and  we  burnt  several  blue  lights,  as  well  as  fired  several  guns,  in  order  to 
draw  their  attention)  she  was  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Having  missed  the  vessel,  or  being  unable  to  find  her,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  anchoring  until  day-light,  and  taking  a  departure  from  Point  Indio, 
or  the  Embudo  trees,  all  well  described  in  the  sailing  directions  for  that  place. 

On  the  Ji8rd,  we  anchored  off  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  cathedral  bearing 
S.W.  by  W.,  Point  Guilemas  S.  by  E.  J  E.,  about  7  miles  from  the  shore  ; 
and,  on  the  Q5th,  shifted  our  berth  nearer  the  shore  2  miles,  and  mooted 
with  best  bower  E.SE.,  small  bower  W.N.W.,  50  fathoms  each  ;  Buenos 
Ayres  Mill  bearing  S.W.  \  S. :  this  is  better  anchorage  than  where  we  left, 
as  there  is  generally  4,  and  sometimes  6  feet  more  water,  and  it  is  full.  2 
miles  nearer  the  shore. 

I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  anchorage  here,  as  it  is  open  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  a  great  distance  from  the  shore ;  in  fact,  the  com- 
monication  with  the  shore  is  at  all  times  very  uncertain,  and  we  were  fre- 
quently 3  days  without  sending  a  boat ;  even  when  they  are  sent,  there  is 
great  uncertainty  attending  there  return  for  a  day  or  two.  While  we  lay 
diere,  (8  weeks,)  we  foimd  the  mooring-swivel  of  great  use  ;  it  was  well  tried 
during  the  heavy  gales  we  rode  out.  The  prevailing  winds  were  E.  and  N.E. 
The  tides  are  very  irregular,  but  at  times  running  as  much  as  3J  miles  an 
hour.     We  had  from  19  to  25  feet  water." 

The  following  are  the  Port  Charges,  Entrance  at  Buenos  Ayi'es. 


Foreign  Vessels. 


Per  Ton  

Health  Vi-it 

Copy  of  Regulations  of  Port 


Dols.* 


1 

12 

1 


National  and  English. 


PerTon 

Health  Visit 

Copy  of  Regulations  of  Port 


Dols.    Rials. 


6 

i 


6 


Clearance. 


/ 


PerTon 

Health  Visit 


1 

13 


PerTon 

Health  Visit 

Muster  Roll  of  Ship's  Co... 


6 
12 


6 


»»   , 


ff 


^  The  Dollar  hen  meutiotMdiapa.^t^'niQA^VMiQXlV^^ 
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N.B. — ^Vdssels  whieh  neither  load  nor  discharge,  pay  one  half  the  charges, 
besides  the  health  visit  on  arriving,  and  the  health  certifioata  on  clearing. 
(Addition  since  August  1st,  1838.)  VesselB  of  3  masts  pay  90  dollars,  and 
those  of  d  masfs  50  dollars  pilotage,  on  entering  and  clearing  from  the  inner 

roads,  although  they  do  not  demand  a  pilot. 

* 

Pilot  Chaboes. 


For  Vesseb  drawijig 
Burgos  Feet. 

From  G.  8.  Mary  to 
Monte  Video. 

From  Monte  Video  to 

Ensenada  and  Bnmoa 

Ajrea. 

From  Cape  St  Mary 

andC.  S.  Antonio  to 

Buenos  Ayrea. 

Dollars. 

DriUars. 

Dollars. 

20 

720 

900 

1140 

19 

600 

780 

1050 

18 

540 

660 

960 

17 

480 

670 

840 

16 

420 

480 

750 

15 

360 

420 

660 

14 

300 

860 

570 

13 

240 

270 

480 

12 

210 

840 

420 

11 

180 

210 

360 

10 

150 

180 

300             1 

**  All  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  must  take  a  pilot  on  clearing ;  and 
in  case  of  refusing  so  to  do,  the  captain  will  be  obliged  to  pay  one  half  of 
the  pilot-charges  to  which  he  is  liable.  He  also  will  pay  the  same,  who,  on 
entrance,  shall  have  refused  to  take  a  pilot,  the  same  having  been  offered 
him,  with  a  list  of  pilot-charges  above  stated. 

The  outer  and  inner  roads  are,  in  fact,  open  roadsteads,  neither  of  them 
possessing  good  anchorage.  A  strong  wind  from  E.  or  S.E.  blowing  almost 
direct  on  land,  is  dangerous  to  those  in  the  inner  roads,  and  they  frequently 
drive. 

It  is  said  that  the  winter  season  is  much  better  for  shipping  than*  the 
summer,  as  in  the  latter  the  winds  are  more  from  the  eastward.  Good 
anchors  and  cables  are  very  necessary  in  the  Biver  Plata ;  chain  cables  par- 
ticularly. 

In  addition  to  the  dilBcully  of  large  vessels  getting  up  the  river,  an  ade- 
quate freight  cannot  be  procured  for  them ;  but  vessels  of  150  to  200  tons 
are  the  most  likely  to  get  employed. 

Vessels  discharge  and  take  in  their  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters,  named 
Balandras.  Should  there  be  the  least  swell  upon  the  water,  these  lighters 
cannot  lie  alongside.  Boat-hire  is  dear :  to  the  outer  roads,  25  shulings 
English. 

The  climate,  considered  generally,  is  decidedly  good.  The  spring  months 
of  September,  October,  November,  and  those  of  autumn,  April  and  May,  are 
the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  year.  Dm*ing  the  former  we  have  had  somo 
days  of  oppressive  heat,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  69''  to  85^  in  the 
shade.  When  the  heat  is  at  the  greatest,  a  pampero  frequently  follows,  with 
its  accompaniments  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  These  winds  from  the 
W.  to  S.W.  blow  with  great  violence  :  being  off  the  land,  they  are  not  very 
dangerous  to  shipping;  but  the  thunder  and  lightaui^  Vj  HtVv^'*^^*^  ^is^ 
accompanied  i^  terrific.    A  North  wind  in  aummeit  Sa  n^tj  \»i^^»a»sex.%'^^ 
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heated  atmosphere  relaxing  both  the  mmd  and  the  body ;  added  to  this,  ship^ 
are  swarmed  with  musquitoes  and  numerous  other  insects. 

The  beach  of  Buenos  Ayres  well  deserves  its  nickname  of  Wapping,  being 
crowded  with  sailors  of  aU  nations,  grog-shops,  stores,  &c.  '  In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  masters  of  merchant-vessels  subject  to  such  annoyance  from 
the  desertion  of  their  crews.  There  are  crimps  here,  who  conceal  them  in 
the  town,  or  send  them  to  the  country,  and  afterwards  exact  their  own  price 
from  those  who  are  in  want  of  sailors. 

The  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant,  and  reasonable  in  price.  The  beef 
is  good,  but  much  inferior  to  English.  Vegetables  are  at  all  times  dear : 
potatoes  imported  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.,  and  the  gro>vth  of  this  invalu- 
able vegetable  is  not  in  any  way  encouraged  ;  I  have  known  them  sell  at  8d. 
per  lb.  In  summer,  meat  will  not  keep  beyond  a  day.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  throw  overboard  some  hundred  poimds  of  beef,  slaughtered  not 
more  than  12  hoiu^.  The  poultry  is  not  of  the  best  description.  Fish  is 
very  inferior ;  but  plenty  may  be  caught  alongside.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  trying  the  seine. 

Fuel  is  scarce  in  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it  is  not  a  woody  country.  Coals  are 
imported  from  England. 

The  exports  consist  of  ox  hides,  of  all  descrijptions,  horse  hides,  horse  hair, 
wool,  tallow,  nutria  skins,  horns,  chinchilla  skins,  and  salted  beef,  (tlie  latter 
sent  chiefly  to  the  Havanna  and  Brazils,)  and  a  small  quantity  of  silver  in 
bars.  Of  late  years  the  wool  trade  has  greatly  increased.  The  quantity  of 
European  goods  annually  imported  is  very  great.  The  cargoes  brought  from 
Liverpool,  of  manufactured  goods  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.,  are  of  consi- 
derable value,  often  amounting  to  £100,000. 

The  state  of  the  tides  sometimes  causes  great  delay  to  vessels  leaving  the 
inner  roads ;  days,  and  even  a  week,  being  lost  at  some  periods. 

Landing  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  very  bad ;  heavy  boats  cannot  get  near. 
Carts  are  used  to  embark  and  disembark,  there  seldom  being  water  sufficient 
for  boats  to  go  close  in ;  and  they  are,  at  all  times,  liable  to  serious  damage 
from  the  pieces  of  rock,  wrecks,  &c.,  so  near  the  shore.  The  cartmen  charge 
one  dollai  (paper  money,  equal  to  7  Jd.)  each  trip." 

FURTHER  DIRECTIONS.— The  following  description  of,  and  directions 
for,  the  River  Plata,  are  by  Capt.  Barral,  the  French  surveyor : — 

Landfalls. — These  are  three  ;  the  Cape  Santa  Marian  the  Isle  Lobos,  and 
Cape  San  Antonio, 

Of  Cape  Sta.  Maria  the  position,  determined  on  land,  has  been  found  to 
be  in  latitude  34*»  39'  1"  S.,  longitude  54**  5'  W.  nearly.  The  variation  of 
the  needle,  Feb.  1831,  11°  7'  E.  Although  of  very  moderate  elevation,  this 
cape  may  be  known  by  the  vicinity  of  two  islets,  named  Tuna  and  Paloma, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  43  fathoms  in  extent,  and 
whick  fonns  a  passage  for  small  vessels,  drawing  less  than  10  feet  of  water; 
this  is  the  entrance  to  a  cove,  sheltered  by  the  cape  and  the  two  islets, 
wherein  7  or  8  vessels  may  lie  in  11  or  12  feet.  The  Islet  Tuna,  the  nearest 
to  the  cape,  is  covered  with  the  prickly  pear.  On  coming  from  the  ofhng, 
in  this  direction,  there  will  be  seen  an  extensive  sand-down,  steep-to,  followed 
by  a  very  low  beach.  To  the  north,  on  a  hill,  is  seen  a  group  of  houses, 
composing  an  Estancia,  or  establishment  for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Near 
the^e  houses  are  some  trees,  and  around  are  several  inclosures.  The  coast 
to  the  north  fonns  a  large  bay,  of  14  miles  in  extent,  with  a  point  encircled 
]*y  the  Islets  Palmarones  and  Castillo?.  The  Islet  Palmarones,  near  the 
poiat,  is  verdant ;  the  Castillos  arid  and  barren.  The  resemblance  of  the 
point  to  that  of  Cape  Sta.  Maria  has  cawae^  ^evewX^sx^^iV^.    ^v^y  tliia  reason 
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the  bay  has  been  named  False  Bay.  At  3  miles  to  the  east  of  Castillos 
are  14  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand.  From  the  Islets  of  Cape  Sta. 
Maria,  at  the  distance,  are  10  fathoms,  with  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel.  To 
the  south,  at  3  miles,  18  fathoms,  sand ;  and  to  the  S.W.  16  to  20  fathoms, 
bottom  of  oaze. 

Lobos,  or  Seal  Island,  is  situate  in  latitude  35*^  0'  51"  S.,  alid  longitude  54° 
49'  22''  W.  It  is  not  a  mile  in  extent,  but  may  be  seen  15  or  16  miles  o£f. 
The  eastern  part  must  be  avoided,  because  a  chain  of  reefs  extends  3  miles 
from  it  into  the  offing.  Large  ships  pass  safely  through  the  channel  between 
the  isle  and  main,  in  15  and  16  fafiioms  of  water. 

Cape  San  Aritonio. — Under  this  name  we  comprehend  a  line  of  hillocks, 
composed  of  sand,  extending  to  the  east  and  the  south,  and  terminating  on  the 
west  by  a  very  low  coast,  covered  with  shrubs  or  small  trees.  The  position, 
determined  from  the  anchorage,  is  given  as  latitude  36°  19'  36"  S.,  longitude 
56°  42'  22"  W.  Variation  of  the  needle,  Dec.  1831,  13°  80'  E.  The  pomt 
determined  is  at  the  division  between  the  sand-hills  and  verdant  shore. 
The  cape  is  surrounded  by  a  sand-bank,  which  frequently  breaks  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  shore ;  it  extends  to  the  north  and  east,  and  should 
not  be  approached  without  caution. 

Description. — The  moutli  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  the  east  point 
of  Maldonado,  on  the  north,  to  Cape  St.  Antonio,  on  the  south,  is  42  leagues 
in  breadth.  The  bearing  from  one  to  the  other  is  S.W.  J  S.  (S.W.  j  W.). 
An  extensive  bank,  with  several  shoals  upon  it,  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  this  space ;  but  there  is  a  channel  both  to  the  northward  and  southward 
of  the  bank,  of  which  that  to  the  northward,  about  5  leagues  broad,  in  its  nar- 
rowest part,  is  the  chief. 

The  narrow  rocky  islet,  Lobos,  mentioned  above,  with  a  cluster  of  rocks 
extending  from  it  to  the  eastward,  lies  at  the  distance  of  5  miles,  S.E.  i  E. 
(S.E.  i  S.),  from  the  eastern  point  of  Maldonado,  in  latitude  85°  1'  S.  At  18 
leagues  W.  }  S.  (W.  i  N.)  from  Lobos,  is  another  small  isle,  Flores,  in  lati- 
tude 34°  56'  20"  S.,  now  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  lighthouse ;  it  exhibits 
a  brilliant  light,  with  eclipses.  It  stands  on  the  highest  S.W.  part  of  the 
isle,  whereof  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  63  palms,  or  45  feet. 
The  height  of  the  lantern  is  75  palms,  or  54  feet,  so  that  Uie  total  height  is 
138  palms,  or  99  English  feet.  To  the  westward  of  Flores,  distant  16  miles, 
is  the  Port  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  western  side  of  which,  upon  the  siimmit 
of  the  mount,  is  another  lighthouse,  478  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  a  S.W.  line  from  Monte  Video  the  river  contracts  its  breadth  to  that  of 
56  miles,  where  Ponta  de  Piedras,  or  Bocky  Point,  presents  its  face  to  the 
east.  At  4  leagues  higher,  in  latitude  35°  16'  S.,  longitude  57°  6'  W.,  is 
Point  Indio,  distinguished  by  trees  ;  and  at  about  22  miles  above,  or  to  the 
north-westward  of  this,  is  the  village  of  Magdalena,  with  several  Estancias, 
or  cattle  farms.  Ten  miles  above  Magdalena  is  the  Atalaya  Church  ;  and, 
at  4i  leagues  higher  is  Point  S.  lago  and  the  Ensenada,  or  Careening  Place, 
of  Barrogan,  which  are  9  leagues  below  Buenos  Ayres.  On  all  the  coast 
between  Point  Piedras  and  Point  S.  lago  the  water  is  shoal  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  shore,  with  3  to  2  fathoms,  hard  ground. 

Extensive  banks,  named  the  Ortiz  (or  Orthes)  and  Chico,  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  central  part  of  the  river,  north-westward  of  Point  Piedras ; 
and  they  form  three  channels,  of  which  the  deepest  is  the  middle  one,  be- 
tween the  Ortiz  and  Chico.  The  general  depths  in  this  are  from  3^  to  4,  5, 
and  sometimes  to  6  fathoms.  In  the  southern  channel,  between  the  Chico 
and  shore,  the  depths  are  3^  and  3  fathoms ;  and  ixv  tk^  xvot'Ock^rcL  "^^^  ^s.^ 
only  3  and  2^  fathoms. 
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Gaptcdn  Barral  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  supplied  from  the  west  by  the  waters  of  the 
Uruguay  and  Parana,  two  great  rivers,  which  themselves  receive  the  waters 
of  a  great  number  of  subsidiary  streams. 

Three  towns  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river :  the  first,  in  coming  from  Cape  Santa  Maria,  is  Maldonado,  already 
described ;  the  second,  Monte  Video ;  and  the  third,  Colonia  del  Sacramento. 
The  chief,  or  capital,  is  the  city  of  S.  Felipe,  or  Monte  Video. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  only  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  capital 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  Its  distance  from  the  River  Parana  is 
6  leagues.  From  Cape  Sta.  Maria  to  Maldonado  the  distance  is  16  leagues; 
from  Maldonado  to  Monte  Video,  21  leagues ;  and  from  the  last  to  Colo- 
nia, 31  leagues ;  from  Cape  S.  Antonio  to  Buenos  Ayres  the  distance  is  45 
leagues. 

Near  the  north  shore  are  several  isles,  and  a  number  of  rocks  both  above 
and  under  water.  These  isles  are  Lobos,  8  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Maldonado ;  Gorriti,  in  the  Bay  of  Maldonado ;  Flores,  having  the  light- 
house before  noticed,  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Monte  Video ;  the  Islets 
of  San  Gabriel,  Farallon,  and  Lopez,  before  Colonia ;  and  those  of  Homos, 
at  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  N.W.  from  that  town.  The  rocks  are  all  within 
a  short  distance  from  the  land. 

Winds, — ^At  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  at  M(Ate  Video,  the  most  preva- 
lent winds  are  the  N.E.  and  the  S.W.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  La  Colonia, 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  N.N.W.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  During  summer, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  winds  blow  over  all  the  river,  pretty  regularly, 
from  the  E.  to  S.E.,  after  six  in  the  morning  to  sunset.  In  the  night  the 
winds  vary  to  the  North. 

S.W.  and  S.S.W  winds  are  kno^m  in  the  Plata  under  the  denomination 
of  Pamperos,  as  coming  from  the  Pampas,  or  Plains,  over  which  they  pass. 
They  clear  the  sky,  and  commonly  blow  after  rain,  or  when  the  wind  has 
varied  from  the  N.  to  N.W.,  and  to  W. ;  and,  in  the  summer,  after  a  calm  and 
very  hot  day.  Sometimes  the  Pampero  comes  on  after  a  strong  N.E.  wind, 
while  the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds ;  when  its  gust  is  sudden  and  very  dan- 
gerous. It  thus  meets  the  ships  which  are  found  in  the  Plata,  or  near  the 
entrance,  and  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  barometer,  which  rises 
afterwJard. 

As  it  rains  more  frequently  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  this  wind 
iis  more  common  in  the  rough  season,  and  then  lasts  for  two  or  three  days. 
In  summer  it  grows  stronger,  but  generally  ceases  sooner.  It  is  then  desig- 
nated in  the  country  Turbonado,  equivalent  to  the  French  word  Tourmente, 
and  to  the  English  Storm. 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  wind  light  and  constant  the  tides  are 
regular  on  the  shores ;  but  when  there  is  any  perturbation  in  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  winds,  the  tides  become  irregular,  and  form  currents,  which 
frequently  acquire  a  velocity  of  4  and  5  miles  an  hour. 

At  Buenos  Ayres  the  sea  is  high  with  winds  from  S.E.,  and  low  with 
winds  from  N.W.  and  S.W.  At  Monte  Video,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  north 
shore,  the  waters  ri^e  with  S.E.  and  S.W  winds,  and  fall  with  northerly  ones. 
The  differences  of  level  on  the  two  shores  rarely  exceeds  4  or  6  feet,  but  in 
strong  N.W.  gales,  the  rise  is,  at  times,  10  feet. 

In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  a  part  of  May,  the  river  is  higher  than 

in  the  other  months  of  the  year,  being  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  waters  of 

the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  which  bring  down,  at  that  time,  trees  and^  bushes 

Irom  the  verd&nt  islets  of  the  river.    T\ua\a  libA  ^fe%\%^^WLQti\3L\s  !jart  of 
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South  America,  with  the  winds  moderate  and  temperature  agreeable.  During 
the  spring,  summer,  and  winter,  the  winds  are  almost  constantly  strong,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  very  agreeable 

Anchorages. — Whenever  the  lead  indicates  oaze  or  muddy  ground  you  may 
drop  an  anchor,  only  taking  care  to  be  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  bank, 
and  so  as  not  to  drive  upward.  With  the  winds  in  the  southern  quarter,  the 
anchorages  on  the  south  side  are  the  best ;  but  with  northerly  winds  the  op- 
posite side  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ships  of  war  and  large  frigates  may  ascend  to  Monte  Video ;  all  ships 
drawing  16  or  17  feet  water  may  safely  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  Homos  Islets  on  the  other.  The  anchorages  sheltered  from 
N.W.,  N.E.,  East,  and  S.E.  winds,  are  Maldonado,  Monte  Viedo,  and  Hor- 
nos.  Those  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  are  the  Ensenada  de  Barragan  and 
Buenos  A3n'es. 

Small  ships  may  also  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  Santa  Lucia, 
and  at  Colonia  on  the  north  coast ;  at  the  Rio  Salado  in  the  Ensenada  de  San 
Boromber,  and  at  Riachuelo  near  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south  side. 

You  may  anchor  at  Maldonado  in  6  or  7  fathoms  of  water ;  at  Monte  Video, 
in  the  road  in  5  fathoms,  in  the  harbour  in  3  or  3^  ;  at  the  Isles  Homos  iu 
di  or  4  fathoms  ;  in  the  road  of  the  Ensenada  de  S.  Borombon  in  4  fathoms  ; 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  road  in  3 ^  or  4  fathoms ;  and  near  the  town  iu  2 
and  2i  fathoms.  • 

In  the  anchorages  of  the  north  coast  you  ought  to  moor  during  S.W. 
winds,  and  in  the  others  with  the  winds  south-easterly.  Of  all  the  ports 
and  roads  the  best  holding-ground  is  at  Maldonado  ;  this  is  oaze  covered 
with  sand.  Elsewhere  the  boLLom  is  of  soft  mud,  on  which  the  anchors 
drag  in  gales  of  wind.  During  the  Pamperos,  the  Isles  de  Homos  present 
very  good  anchorage,  the  sea  before  them  being  broken  by  the  Bank  of 
Palmos. 

Depths  of  the  River  at  the  Entrance,  and  in  the  Offing. — ^When  you  have 
gained  the  parallel  of  Cape  Santa  Maria,  and  longitude  M"*  64'  W.,  the  depth, 
at  the  distance  of  33  leagues  from  the  cape,  is  80  fathoms,  bottom  of  oaze  ; 
at  25  leagues  the  bottom  is  of  sand,  or  if  oaze  mixed  with  shells,  and  the 
depths  only  35  to  25  fathoms ;  on  advancing  nearer  to  the  cape,  the  decrease 
in  depth  is  irregular.  On  jLhe  parallel  of  Castillos,  84°  24^',  at  33  leagues 
off,  the  depth  of  water  is  52  fathoms,  and  the  predominating  quality  of  the 
bottom  is  of  sand.  In  navigating  on  the  parallel  more  to  the  South,  or  that 
of  Cape  Santa  Maria,  less  water  will  be  found  in  the  same  longitude,  and 
the  depths  gradually  diminish. 

At  15  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Antonio  is  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,  sand  ;  at  28 
leagues  from  the  same  cape,  to  the  S.E.,  are  40  fathoms,  similar  bottom.  To 
the  north  of  the  cape,  at  5  leagues  horn  the  land,  are  6  and  7  fathoms ;  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  English  Bank,  on  the  parallel  of  35°  IT,  are  5  and  6 
fathoms,  with  sandy  bottom  ;  at  5  leagues  without  the  same,  near  the  meridiaa 
of  55°  35'. 

When  turning  in,  on  the  parallel  of  35°  20'.  and  having  attained  the  same 
meridian,  the  bottom  has  been  foimd  of  fine  sand,  the  lead  indicating  about 
7  fathoms  of  water.  On  the  parallel  of  35°  35',  and  Uience  to  Cape  S.  An- 
tonio, the  bottom  is  of  sand,  mixed  with  shells  or  gravel. 

From  the  latitude  of  35°  20'  S.,  having  passed  the  meridian  of  the  English 
Bank,  the  depth  does  not  increase  to  more  than  7  fathoms.  On  the  parallel 
of  36°  it  attains  10  and  1 1  fathoms.  To  the  west  of  the  bank,  on  this  parallel, 
are  5  and  5i  fiAthoms  only.    At  20  leagues  off,  from  the  entrejxc^  q»^  >5c^^^v^ 
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de  la  Plata,  the  water  loses  its  blue  colour,  and  assumes  that  of  green  tinged 
with  yellow. 

On  running  for  the  north  shore,  when  in  view  of  or  near  the  land,  the 
quality  of  the  bottom  will  be  oaze.  When  running  on  a  parallel  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Lobos,  on  the  north  of  this  isle,  oaze  will  also  be 
found ;  at  2  miles  south  of  it  are  14  and  14^  fathoms  of  water;  and  at  6  miles, 
20  and  21  fathoms.  From  Lobos  westward,  toward  Monte  Vifleo,  the  depths 
of  water  diminish  gradually,  but  irregularly.  In  the  passes,  formed  by  the 
banks  of  hard  sand,  situate  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  are  3| 
to  5  fathoms  of  water.'' 

Navigation  of  the  Entrance  and  in  the  River. — The  preceding  description 
indicates  the  precaution  requisite  to  be  taken  on  approaching  the  ditferent 
points  of  the  entrance.  On  advancing,  it  is  prudent  to  prefer  the  north  coast, 
that  only  being  elevated. 

Some  navigators  have  pretended  that  they  can  always  judge  of  their  posi- 
tion without  a  view  of  the  land,  by  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  divers  qualities  of  ground  gained  by  the  lead  :  but  this  must  be  incon*ect, 
for,  in  exploring  the  offing  on  all  these  coasts,  soundings  were  frequently  found 
similar  to  those  off  the  river,  and  the  resemblance,  if  depended  on,  may  cause 
.dangerous  errors.  We  therefore  advise  mariners  not  to  attempt  making  the 
river  without  being  previously  well  assured  of  Uieir  position  by  observation 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  always  to  advance  with  precaution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  currents  which  may  happen  to  prevail  between  the  hours  of 
observation. 

If  the  wind  be  steady  from  N.E.,  when  you  approach  Cape  Santa  Maria, 
that  will  be  an  advanti^e  which  will  allow  you  to  reconnoitre  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  coast  before  entering  the  river ;  but,  imder  other  circumstances,  a 
sight  of  Lobos  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  preferred ;  as  you  may  thus 
avoid  being  wind-bound  on  the  north  coast,  and  have  a  better  chance  of  plying 
to  windward.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  landfall  of  Cape  Antonio 
is  both  difficult  to  make  out  and  dangerous  to  approach,  unless  in  favourable 
weather. 

Having  arrived  to  the  southwai'd  of  the  Isle  Lobos,  at  the  distance  of  2  or 
8  miles,  the  du-ect  course  for  the  Isle  and  Lighthouse  of  Flores  will  be  N. 
78**  W.  (true)y  or  W.  i  S.  by  compass :  but,  as  the  Plata  is  subject  to  very 
variable  currents,  such  must  be  allowed  for  on  approaching  the  north  shore, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  fall  too  far  to  the  southward  or  toward 
the  English  Bank.  On  approaching  land,  you  may,  in  good  time,  see  the 
round  Tower  of  Maldonado  and  the  high  lands  to  the  westward ;  and  in  con- 
tinuing the  route,  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles  off,  distinguish  a  point 
formed  of  black  rocks,  with  beaches  of  sand  to  the  right  and  left  of  it.  This 
point,  named  Punta  Negra  (Black  Point),  is  situate  at  14  miles  westward  of 
Maldonado ;  it  is  the  western  point  of  a  great  sandy  bay,  over  which  the 
high  lands  are  remarkable,  as  appearing  to  rise,  like  a  great  white  border, 
from  the  shore  of  Maldonado  and  the  extreme  pomts  of  the  Bay,  Ballena, 
and  Negra. 

When  you  are  on  the  meridian  of  Punta  Negra,  at  the  distance  of  6  miles, 
the  Isle  of  Flores  will  again  bear  N.  70**  W.  (true),  or  W.  ^  S.  by  compass. 
Here  you  will  have  11  or  V^  fatlioms  of  water,  oazy  bottom,  and  may  tlience 
proceed  with  perfect  safety. 

Beyond  the  lands  situate  to  the  north  of  Pmita  Negra,  the  coast  makes  a 

break  or  aperture,  and  thence  becomes  very  low.     On  steering  in  sight  of 

land,  joa  may  now  distinguish  the  Hills  of  Atilar,  situate  in  latitude  84** 
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47'  15"  S.,  a:id  longitude  55**  26'  15"  W. ;  when  these  hear  N.  hy  W.  (by  com- 
pass), and  the  nearest  hill  of  Punta  Negi*a  bears  N.E.,  you  will  be  '-^7  miles 
eastwai'd  of  Flores,  in  1 1  or  12  fathoms  of  water,  oazy  bottom,  and  the  isle 
in  a  line  with  Lobos.  The  Hills  of  Afilar  are  insulated  and  resemble  two 
mamelons,  or  tetas,  or  paps. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  course  W.  i  S.,  as  above,  you  may  see,  from  the 
mastrhead,  the  light-tower  on  Flores,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles.  This 
isle,  when  first  described,  resembles  three  islets ;  afterward  the  lower  part 
gradually  rises  fi-om  the  horizon,  and  at  5  miles  off  the  whole  comes  in 
sight.  When  the  sea  is  high,  the  isle,  when  first  seen,  appears  in  two  por- 
tions only. 

On  coming  m  by  night,  you  may  see  the  revolving  light  on  Flores, 
directly  ahead,  and  may  approach  it  to"  the  distance  of  4  miles ;  then  passing 
it  to  the  southward  at  2  or  8  miles  Between  Flores  and  the  English  Bank 
the  bottom  is  of  oaze,  and  the  genei*al  depth  6  and  7  fathoms.  The  distance 
between  is  10  miles. 

From  the  Isle  Flores  to  the  harbour  of  Monte  Video  the  distance,  in  a  right 
line,  is  16  miles;  W.  by  S  ,  which  will  lead  clear  of  the  Punta  Brava,  4  miles 
to  tlie  eastward  of  that  port  This  Punta  Brava  is  formed  by  a  line  of  rocks 
projecting  into  the  sea.  One  shoal,  detached  from  the  rest,  requires  a  berth 
on  passing.  A  large  white  house  stands  to  the  north  of  the  point,  and  a 
smaller  one  is  situate  tow^d  the  middle  of  the  rocks. 

On  leaving  Flores,  when  the  weather  is  clear,  the  Cerro  or  Hill  of  Monte 
Video  comes  in  sight;  and  in  some  time  after  the  steeples  or  towers  of. the 
cathedral  in  the  city  will  be  seen. 

With  the  wind  from  the  N.  or  the  N.E.,  you  may  steer  by  night  to  the  W. 
by  S  for  doubling  Point  Brava ;  but  with  the  winds  from  the  S.E.  or  E.S.E., 
it  will  be  prudent  to  steer  W.S.W.  You  ought,  in  precaution,  either  in  one 
case  or  the  other,  to  keep  the  light  on  Flores  E.  by  N.  or  E.N.E.,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  currents  will  not  set  the  ship  in  the  direction  of  Point 
Brava. 

When  the  Cerro  or  Hill  named  Monte  Video  bears  N.W.,  the  point  will  be 
doubled,  and  you  may  proceed  on  the  starboard  tack,  so  as  to  gain  the  anchor- 
age. A  large  vessel,  after  passing  Brava,  may  proceed  W.  by  S.,  and  find 
anchorage  in  the  Great  Road  in  5  fathoms.  At  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Point 
Brava  are  5  fathoms  of  water. 

In  the  track  from  Lobos  to  Monte  Video,  as  in  all  those  in  the  interior  of 
the  river,  the  rate  of  way  must  be  measured  by  the  log,  and  the  current  by  a 
boat,  in  the  usual  manner,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  in  favour  of  the 
ship  or  otherwise.     The  route  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

As  all  the  coast  between  Punta  Negra  and  Flores  may  be  approached  to 
the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  it  is  best  by  night  to  make  the  tacks  on  tlie  star- 
board side  The  revolving  light  on  Flores  will,  in  this  case,  be  clearly  seen ; 
and  you  may  pass  to  the  southward  of  it,  leaving  it  at  tlie  distance  of  4  or  5 
miles,  which  will  lead,  at  a  sufficient  distance  £rom  the  English  Bank,  in  6 
and  7  fathoms. 

The  Cerro  or  Hill  of  Monte  Video  is  478  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  it  is  established  a  fixed  light,  but  which  cannot  be  seen  by  night 
more  than  5  or  6  miles  off,  when  the  weather  is  clear. 

Should  you  attempt  to  make  Monte  Video,  by  passing  to  the  southward  of 
the  English  Bank,  you  must  pass  this  shoal,  from  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
on  the  parallel  of  35**  30',  steering  W.  by  S.  with  northerly  winds,  and  W.S.W.. 
with  the  wind  southerly. 

On  passing  over  the  Great  Bank  the  so\aidis\g|&  \q'^\>^  ^aafc  ^«sA.v  *^c^ai^ 
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ordinary  sand,  afterward  oazy  sand,  and  lastly  oaze,  when  over  the  bank, 
and  on  the  meridian  of  Monte  Video.  You  will  then,  by  steering  North, 
gain  sight  of  the  mountain,  which  may  be  seen  by  day,  in  clear  weather, 
9  leagues  ofif.  Its  position  is  latitude' 34®  53'  2"  S.,  in  longitude  56®  11' 
37"  W. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  indicated,  you  fall  on  a  bottom  of  5 
fathoms,  in  passing  to  the  southward  of  the  English  Bank,  by  tacking  to  the 
N.W.  you  will  soon  after  gain  from  6  to  8  fathoms.  In  tliick  weather,  or  if 
the  true  situation  of  the  ship  be  uncertain,  in  any  part  of  tlie  river  you  may 
always  anchor  rather  than  continue  your  route. 

MONTE  VIDEO.— The  Bay  of  Monte  Video  is  2^  miles  in  extetit.  and 
its  general  depths  are  from  16  to  9  feet  of  water.  The  city,  named  that  of 
San  Felipe,  or  St.  Philip,  is  on  the  eastern  side,  as  shown  on  the  particular 
plan  of  the  harbour,  and  stands  on  a  peninsula;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  a  citadel  on  the  East.  This  place  is  4he  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay, formerly  named  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000.  A  British  consul  is  resident  here.  The  anchoring-ground  is 
good,  but  exposed  to  the  Pamperos,  or  S.W.  winds,  which  at  times  raise  the 
water  6  or  7  feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  On  the  western  side  is  the  hil! 
from  which  the  harbour  derives  its  name,  and  on  which  stands  ihe  light- 
house ;  the  other  part  of  the  coast  is  low. 

The  best  anchorage  has  been  already  described,  And  therefore  we  have  only 
to  add  that  there  is  a  shoal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay,  named  El  Bajo  de 
la  Familia,  and  lying  at  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  N.  by  E.  from  the  extremity  of 
the  eastern  point,  named  that  of  San  Jose,  about  which,  likewise,  there  arft 
several  rocks.     The  depths  between  are  from  15  to  9  feet. 


SECTION  V. 


THE  COASTS  OF  LA  PLATA  AND  I^ATAGONIA. 

FROM 

THE  RIVER  PLATE  TO  CAPE  HORN.* 

The  country  between  the  River  Plate  and  Rio  Negro  is  termed  the  Pampas 
or  Plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  one  immense  plain  covered  principally  with 
grass  and  clover,  which  feed  a  large  number  of  homed  cattle  and  w'dd  horses. 
Captain  Fitzroy  says  of  this  district :  "  As  pasture  land  it  is  excellent,  except 
in  the  summer,  when  all  is  parched.  There  is  a  rich  tract  of  country  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Cape  Corrientes,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  water  plen- 
tiful. In  that  tract  there  are  ranges  of  low  hills,  extending  nearly  east  and 
west.  All  this  country  is  exposed  to  severe  cold  in  winter,  and  excessive 
heat  in  summer ;  gi-eat  and  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  take  place 
after  very  hot  weather,  cold  winds  rush  northward  with  the  fiiry  of  a  hurricane. 
Even  the  wandering  Indians  avoid  this  region,  and  cross  it  only  to  get  salt, 
or  visit  their  burying  places."  The  Spaniards  name  the  maritime  part  El 
Pay  del  Diablo,  or  the  Devil's  Country ;  yet  the  coast,  which  is  entirely  flat 


j^Lf^i^'"'"  "  prinoiptlly  derived  from  the  r^XvukhU  work  od  PjUmohul  by  GapUiins  Fiinor 
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And  destitute  of  harbours,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  approached  with  safety, 
as  the  soundings  are  regular.  The  southern  shore  of  the  entrance  to  the  River 
Plate  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  northern,  being  without  hill, 
rock,  or  even  a  stone.  The  land  is  so  very  low  that  in  Sanborombon  Bay, 
between  Point  Piedras  and  Cape  San  Antonio,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  boundary  line  between  land  and  water.  The  rise,  even  of  a  foot,  in  the 
height  of  the  water,  makes  a  change  of  some  cables'  lengths  in  the  depth  of 
the  bay.  The  soundings  are  very  gradual,  and  the  bottom  principally  of  fine 
sand  and  clay,  with  occasional  patches  of  oaze  and  a  kind  of  hardened  earth,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  named  tosca,  which  in  some  places  is  found  in  lumps 
almost  as  hard  as  stone,  while  in  others  it  is  of  the  texture  of  a  sound  old 
cheese  ;  tliis  is  almost  as  injurious  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship  as  rock  itself  In 
many  places  the  bottom  is  soft,  often  extremely  deep  mud,  yet  on  account 
of  the  hard  lumps  of  tosca,  and  the  character  of  the  coast,  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  a  vessel  to  approach  this  shore. 

From  the  River  Plate  to  Blanco  Bay  the  coast  trends  South  and  West 
about  300  miles,  and  is  generally  low  and  uninteresting,  affording  no  shelter 
whatever.  Along  the  coast  margin  are  hills  of  the  elevation  of  70  to  100  feet, 
and  behind  these  are  plains. 

Off  the  most  projecting  points  there  are  shoals  which  must  be  cautiously 
avoided.  From  Blanco  Bay  to  the  River  Negro  the  coast  is  dangerous ;  the 
land  is  everywhere  low,  the  shoals  numerous  and  extensive,  and  the  tide 
strong.  In  Blanco  Bay,  the  best  harbour  hereabout,  the  tide  rises  from  8 
to  12  feet;  this  is  the  only  known  asylum  for  large  ships;  but  good  water 
is  here  extremely  scarce,  and^  wood  is  not  obtainable,  unless  from  a  great 
distance. 

Captain  Morrell,  in  describing  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  the  river 
Colorado,  says,  "  On  the  20th  of  September,  1822,  we  were  close  in  with 
the  1>ay  of  All-Saints,  in  latitude  40**  80'  S.,  but  did  not  stop  to  examine  it, 
being  anxious  to  enter  Rio  Negro  on  the  following  day.  To  the  southward 
of  Rio  Colorado,  or  Red  River,  the  coast  is  gemmed  with  islands,  and 
abounds  with  shoals,  extending  a  league  to  the  eastward.  Among  these 
islands  and  shoals  are  many  good  and  safe  harbours,  for  vessels  imder  800 
tons  burthen. 

Rio  Negro. — About  12  leagues  south  and  west  of  these  islands  is  Rio 
Negro,  in  which  we  cast  anchor  on  the  21st,  our  vessel  being  the  first  from 
the  United  States  that  ever  entered  this  river.  Previous  to  fiiis  visit  of  the 
Wasp,  Rio  Negro  had  been  of  very  little  note ;  but  it  is  now  much  frequented, 
especially  by  whalers,  who  touch  heVe  for  refreshments.  Here  we  found 
bullocks,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  in  abundance  ;  and  in  the  summer  or  winter 
(say  from  March  to  Jun^  any  quantity  of  vegetables  and  many  different  kinds 
of  fruits  may  be  had  at  this  place  on  a  brief  notice,  and  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Good  water  can  be  drawn  alongside  at  the  last  of  the  ebb,  and  wood  in  any 
quantity  may  be  cut  by  the  ship*s  crew  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  Spaniards,  who  are  very  friendly  to  strangers,  with 
whom  they  are  anxious  to  open  a  trade 

In  coming  from  the  eastward  for  Rio  Negro,  the  navigator  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  land  in  about  the  parallel  of  of  40**  52'  S.,  and  longitude 
62*"  15'  W.,  when  he  will  first  see  Point  Rasa,  which  will  be  readily  known 
by  three  remarkable  hummocks.  After  approaching  to  within  about  one 
league  of  this  point,  he  has  to  steer  S.W.  toward  Rio  Negro,  taking  eare  not 
to  come  into  less  than  6  or  8  fathoms  of  water,  with  sandy  bottom.  Tha 
shore  is  a  continuation  of  low  sand-hills,  intetsi^Tti!^  V\^\i'w:^'wA.Nsr«fi^^ 
wood,  until  you  approach  the  riv«r ,  ^\i«r«  Oci^  YmXVcj^'^  Aq^^cosa  \BKst%  "       " 
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and  are  composed  of  clear  white  sand,  lying  in  ridges  or  undolations  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  About  4  or  5  miles  south  of  Point  Basa  is  a  singular 
hillock  of  brushwood,  having  small  shioibs  toward  the  east  end,  which,  from 
the  sea,  appear  like  a  drove  of  cattle.  Eight  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of 
this  is  a  remarkable  gap,  about  2^  miles  back  from  the  beach.  As  you  ap- 
proach the  entrance  of  Bio  Negro,  the  range  of  white  sand-hills  will  termi- 
nate, and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  bearing  W.S.W.,  appears  high  and  bluff  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  western  point  of  the  river  is  low,  but  rises  gradually 
to  the  south  barranca,  which  is  high  and  bluff,  terminating  in  a  perpendicular 
point ;  and  this  point  is  a  table  land  for  4  or  5  miles  to  the  westward. 

In  entering  Rio  Negro,  without  a  pilot,  the  S.E.  channel  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  you  must  keep  along  in  4,  5,  or  6  fathoms  of  water,  until  you  bring  Point 
de  Maine,  the  eastern  point  of  the  river,  to  bear  N.W. ;  then  steer  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  observing  to  keep  Point  Welcome,  whicli  is  a  remarkable 
bluff  promontory,  about  10  yards  open  of  a  low  point  off  the  pilot's  house. 
These  marks  are  distinctly  seen  when  Point  de  Maine  bears  N.W. ;  but  in 
entering  beware  of  the  flood  tide,  which  sets  strongly  over  the  north  bank ; 
and,  if  your  vessel  draws  more  than  10  feet  of  water,  you  must  not  attempt 
to  enter  imtil  three-quarters  flood,  when  yeu  will  have  from  2  to  2^  fathoms 
of  water,  between  the  banks,  which  will  deepen  as  you  approach  Point  de 
Maine.  The  breakers  on  the  bank  are  distinctly  seen,  and,  with  a  southerly 
wind,  it  frequently  breaks  all  about  the  channel.  Having  passed  through 
between  the  north  and  south  banks,  you  will  And  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms  of 
water  ;  but  you  must  be  careful  and  keep  the  eastern  point  on  board  until 
you  are  inside  of  the  point  of  the  Borras,  by  which  means  you  will  clear 
the  inner  bank,  extending  two-thirds  of  its  length  outside  the  harbour's 
mouth. 

In  this  river,  at  the  town,  are  about  two  hoiu*s  of  flood  tide,  and  commonly 
about  ten  hours  of  ebb,  frequently  running  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles  an  hour. 
But  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  flood  tide  runs  four  hours,  and  the  ebb 
eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of  3  or  3^  miles  an  hour.  It  is  high  water  at  tlie  bar, 
on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  at  llh.  15m.,  and  the  water  there  rises  11 
feet  on  the  spring  tides,  and  8  feet  on  the  neaps ;  but  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  S.E.,  the  tide  rises  from  12  to  14  feet.  Along  the  coast  is 
a  regular  tide  of  six  hours  flood  and  six  hours  ebb,  but  the  flood  tide  inclines 
rather  toward  the  shore,  about  N.E.  by  N.,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  miles  an  hour. 
Consequently,  in  entering  Rio  Negro,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  currents  and  tides,  which  set  strongly  to  the  N.E.,  roimd  the  Point  de 
Maine,  or  outer  pomt." 

ST.  MATTHIAS  BAY.— From  Bio  Negro  the  coast  for  nearly  30  leagues 
trends  westerly,  whence  it  sweeps  south-easterly  in  a  broad  semi-circle,  ter- 
minating in  a  peninsula  which  projects  to  the  N.E.,  thus  forming  the  exten- 
sive Bay  of  St.  Matthias.  On  the  western  side  x)f  this  bay,  somewhat  inland, 
rises  the  Mount  of  St.  Antonio ;  and  in  the  N.W.  comer  is  a  port  of  the 
same  name,  said  to  be  a  fine  harbour,  and  very  convenient  for  whaling  ships, 
though  but  little  frequented  ;  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  between  banks  on 
either  side.  The  S.E.  part  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Valdes  Peninsula,  within 
which,  on  the  N.W.,  is  Port  San  Jose ;  and,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  penin- 
•ula,  is  the  Bahia  Nueva,  or  New  Bay  ;  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  extending 
between  thein.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  is  Port  Valdes,  in  lati- 
tude 42*^  80'  S. 

Bahia  Nueva,  or  New  Bay,  is  an  excellent  place  for  ships  in  want  of  re- 
freshments, which  may  readily  be  obtained.     Wliale  ships  having  good  ground 
tackling  may  lie  in  anj  part  of  the  bay  m  poxiecX^^oX^ «    The  best  anchorage 
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is  on  the  west  eide,  in  from^5  to  10  fathoms,  at  about  a  mile  off  shore,  as  in 
this  paH  easterly  winds  seldom,  if  ever,  blow  with  sufficient  violence  to  injure 
any  ship  lying  with  an  anchor  ahead.  On  the  i25th  of  September,  18'22, 
Captain  Morrell,  in  the  Wasp,  anchored  on  the  south  side  of  this  bay,  in  6 
fathoms,  about  3  miles  within  the  Punta  Ninfas,  or  South  Point  On  land- 
ing, grey  foxes,  brown  hares,  and  moimtain  deer  in  great  numbers  were  seen. 
Several  cow-whales,  of  a  large  size,  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  bay,  and 
perfectly  tame.  On  the  next  day,  upon  landing  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
on  the  plains  of  the  peninsula,  about  3000  wild  bullocks  were  seen,  of  which 
four  of  the  finest  were  taken.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  were  found  vast  forests 
of  hesxy  timber,  some  of  which  would  make  fine  spars  for  ships  of  any  size ; 
being  a  kind  of  bastard  cedar,  which  is  very  tough,  and  when  dry  becomes 
extremely  light.  There  were,  also,  many  fine  springs  of  excellent  water,  and 
numerous  birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  The  waters  abound  with  scale-fish  of 
almost  every  variety. 

Port  Santa  Elena  is  a  small  bay  quite  open  to  the  south ;  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  entrance,  which  is  only  a  mile  and  three-quarters  vdde,  is  a 
small  shoal  of  12  feet;  and  at  2  cables  East  (true J  firom  it  is  alow  islet, 
named  Florido.  The  best  passage  in  is  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  these,  where 
there  will  be  found  10  to  7  and  6  fathoms  of  water,  in  the  N.W.  cove  of  the 
harbour.  The  bay  affords  good  shelter  from  S.  by  E.  westward  to  E.  by 
S.  ;  and,  as  the  heavy  and  prevailing  winds  are  between  these  points,  this 
place  may  well  be  recommended  to  stop  at  for  a  few  days.  The  winds  are 
seldom  from  S.E.,  and  generally  light ;  and,  the  tide  running  strong  across 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  the  sea,  during  strong  S.E.  winds,  is  much  cut  off. 

Captain  King  says : — "  This  harbour  may  be  easily  known  by  some  hum- 
mocky  hills  on  the  N.E.  projecting  point,  upon  the  easternmost  of  which  is 
a  remarkable  stone  that  appears  to  have  been  placed  there  as  a  monumental 
record,  but  which  is  a  natural  production.  The  best  anchorage  is  at  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  bay,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  but  not  too  near  the  shore;  for 
when  the  sea  is  heavy  the  ground-swell  breaks  to  some  distance  off.  In 
working  into  the  bay,  the  two-fathom  bank  must  be  avoided,  for  which  Florido 
Islet  is  a  good  mark. 

The  water  tliat  is  contained  in  the  two  wells  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  har- 
bour is  too  brackish  to  be  worth  consideration,  nor  is  there  any  fresh  water 
to  be  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  harbour.  Of  fuel  a  temporary  supply 
may  be  procured  from  the  small  shrubby  tree,  bearing  a  yellow  flower,  with 
a  prickle  at  the  extremity  of  every  leaf ;  the  sealers  call  it  piccolo,  firom  the 
small  dimensions  of  its  stem :  it  is  tolerably  abundant  here.  Guanacoes, 
ostriches,  armadilloes,  and  the  cavia,  or  Patagonian  hare,  are  to  be  procured, 
as  are,  also,  wild  ducks,  partridges,  snipes,  and  rails ;  but  fish  seem  to  be 
scarce.  The  Indians  sometimes  visit  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  used  by 
them  principally  for  biuying  their  dead. 

In  approaching  Port  St.  Elena,  from  the  northward,  there  are  several  rocks 
near  the  shore  which  are  very  little  above  the  water,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able reef  in  the  offing,  situated  at  4^  miles,  S.  78**  E.,  firom  Cape  Baso,  and 
N.  51°  E.,  8  miles,  from  the  N.E.  trend  of  the  north  head  of  the  port  It  is 
a  dry  rock,  and  is  near  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  which,  probably,  projects  off 
from  the  latter  point,  for  there  are  two  dry  rocks  in  the  same  line  of  bearing, 
one  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  other  three  and  one-third  firom  the  point, 
besides  several  patches  which  break.  The  tide  sets  rather  strong  along  the 
shore,  which  is  fronted  by  reefs  for  2  or  8  miles  off;  great  caution  should 
therefore  be  used  in  approaching  the  coast,  as  the  w&tAT  v&  ^^^^  ^ss!^x>&.Xsi^ 
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calmed,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  anchor,  which  wjll  be  in  at  least  SO  fathoms 
-water. 

Should  the  above  reef  be  as  continuous  as  it  appears,  there  should  be  good 
riding  in  Cruz  Bay  between  Gape  Raso  and  Port  St  Elena.  Between  the 
south  head  of  Port  St  Elena  and  Cape  Two  Bays  are  two  bights  in  the  coasts 
the  southernmost  of  which  is  considerable,  and  may  probably  afford  a  good 
anchorage. 

Cape  Two  Bats  is  a  rounded  point ;  a  hill  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  most 
projecting  part  of  the  cape,  being  in  latitude' 44®  58'  S. ;  the  small  islet  of 
Arce,  to  the  S.E.,  is  in  latitude  45*»  0'  50"  S.,  and  longitude  OS*'  25'  26"  W. ; 
and  Rasa  Islet  is  in  latitude  45**  6'  30"  S.,  longitude  65**  20'  11"  W.  From 
Cape  Two  Bays  the  coast  trends  westerly  round  Cape  Two  Bays,  and  forms 
the  northern  part  of  St.  George's  Bay." 

Captain  Morrell  says  : — "  Cape  Two  Bays,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  project- 
ing point  between  two  bays,  forming  the  south  port  of  Camarones  Bay,  and 
the  north  part  of  the  great  Bay  of  St  George.  About  the  shores  of  the  last 
named  bay  are  numerous  rockis  and  isles,  containing  seals  of  both  kinds,  and 
behind  some  of  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety.  Puerto  de  Melo,  or  Port 
Melo,  m  latitude  45''  8'  S.,  longitude  66''  56'  W.,  is  the  first  safe  harbour  to 
be  found  after  entering  St  George's  Bay  on  the  north  side.  It  is  fronted  by 
the  Escobar  and  Leguma  Islets,  and  ships  of  any  size  may  lie  within  it,  in 
perfect  safety,  in  from  7  to  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  The  entering  passage 
is  between  the  Escobar  Islets  and  the  eastern  point,  Punta  de  Portugal :  at 
about  a  mile  within  this  point  the  water  has  a  depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms.  In 
this  snug  and  safe  harbour,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  vessels  may  obtain  good 
fresh  water,  but  wood  cannot  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  tide  rises 
about  18  feet;  high  water,  full  and  change  at  4h.  22m.  Port  Malaspina,  in 
or  about  latitude  45 M  2'  S.,  longitude  66**  89'  W.,  is  fronted  by  the  Viana 
Islets  or  Rocks,  behind  which  vessels  may  find  shelter  from  every  wind,  the 
S.E.  excepted.  In  approaching  this  small  bay,  you  will  see  the  Tetas  or  Paps 
of  Pineda  to  the  north,  abreast  of  which  you  may  anchor  in  from  10  to  6 
fiathoms  of  water,  fine  sandy  ground. 

There  are  many  other  good  anchoring  places  between  this  and  Ci^ 
Blanco,  the  southern  extremity  of  St  George's  Bay,  which  require  no  par- 
ticular directions,  as  the  coast  is  bold  and  clear  of  danger,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  shore.  Easterly  winds  never  blow  here  with  any  degree  of  violence ; 
80  that  whalemen  may  cruise  about  these  shores,  in  the  calfing  season,  with 
the  greatest  safety.*' 

Cape  Three  Points. — The  southern  limit  of  St.  George's  Bay,  Cape 
Three  Points,  is  very  easily  discovered  at  sea  by  its  very  level  outline,  being 
a  long  range  of  table  land  higher  than  any  part  near  it,  and  visible  from  the 
deck  for  more  than  20  miles ;  and  to  the  S.E.,  detached,  but  near  the  range, 
there  is  a  conical  hill,  which  is  easily  discerned  from  the  northward,  bnt 
from  the  N.E.  is  not  seen,  being  concealed  by  the  ranges  of  land  behind  it  in 
the  S.W. 

Cape  Blamoo. — ^At  6^  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Three  Points  is  Cape 
Blanco,  a  low  rugged  tongue  of  land,  terminated  by  a  rounded  but  very  rug- 
ged hillock,  and  two  smaller  ones ;  which,  when  first  seen,  appear  to  be  islands 
detached  from  the  coast  The  neck  of  land  which  forms  the  communication 
with  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  probably  offers,  on  its  south  side,  shelter 
from  southerly  winds.  There  are  several  shoals  off  this  part  of  the  coast, 
that  at  low  water  would  doubtless  be  dangerous.  H.M.S.  Adventure  passed 
over  two  of  these,  and  had  not  leas  than  5  fathoms,  but  probably  at  low  water 
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the  depth  may  be  considerably  leas ;  they  are  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the 
tide,  which  sweeps  round  the  cape,  into  and  out  of  St.  George's  Bay,  with 
great  strength. 

The  north  and  south  ends  of  the  northern  shoal  bear,  respectively,  from 
Cape  Three  Points  and  Cape  Blanco,  E.N.E.  }  E.  (East),  distant  from  the 
former  7  miles,  and  from  the  latter  5  miles  ;  consequently,  it  extends  in  a  N. 
31**  W.  (N.  by  W  and  S.  by  E.)  direction  for  6^  miles  ;  it  is  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  north  end  of  the  southern  shoal  bears  E.  6**  N.  (S.  76* 
E.)  7  miles  from  Cape  Blanco,  and  extends  in  nearly  a  South  (true)  direction 
for  2  miles.  Between  these  shoals  there  is  a  passage  2  miles  wide,  and  the 
depth  gradually  increases  to  more  than  15  fathoms. 

Within  the  outer  shoals  are  two  others,  imperfectly  known  ;  and  it  is  said 
there  is  much  shoal  ground  to  the  N.E.,  for,  in  the  year  1829,  Captain  King 
having  approached  the  land,  and  being  14  miles  from  Cape  Three  Points 
bearing  S.  38"  W.  (magnetic)  the  depth  rather  suddenly  decreased  from  40  to 
14  fathoms,  pebbly  bottom,  so  that  the  foul  ground  extends  for  14  or  15  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  cape,  the  edge  of  the  bank  being  about  8  or  13  miles  with* 
in  the  soundings  of  50  fathoms.  On  approaching,  the  quality  of  the  bottom 
becomes  irregular,  and  changes  from  oaze  to  sand,  and  die  shoal  patches  are 
pebbly ;  so  that  by  attention  to  the  soundings  and  nature  of  the  bottom,  these 
shoals  may  be  easily  avoided.  A  good  mark  to  avoid  them  is  not  to  approach 
so  near  to  the  cape  as  to  see  the  rugged  hillock  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  to  keep 
the  high  land  of  Cape  Three  Points,  which  is  visible  from  the  deck  about  20 
miles,  on  the  horizon. 

The  flood,  or  northerly  tide,  ceased  in  the  offing  at  4h.  15m.  after  the 
moon's  passage  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cape,  and  among  the  shoals, 
the  tides  may  be  less  regular ;  they  produce  strong  ripplings,  which  set  with 
considerable  strength. 

Off  the  coast,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Port  Desire,  within  the  distance 
of  3  to  5  miles  from  the  shore,  there  are  several  small  patches  of  rock,  which 
uncover  at  half-tide ;  but  beyond  that  belt  the  coast  is  free  from  any  known 
danger,  and  may  be  approached,  by  sounding,  in  not  less  than  14  or  15 
fathoms ;  within  that  limit  the  ground  is  foul.  To  the  northward  of  Port 
Desire  the  land  is  low,  with  a  shingle  beach,  excepting  for  the  first  3  miles, 
where  it  is  high  and  cliffy.  The  north  point  of  entrance  of  the  bay  is  a  steep 
bluff,  which  is  remarkable  in  being  the  only  point  of  that  description  along 
the  coast  to  the  northward.  At  3  miles  N.  28"  E.  (magnetic)  from  this  bluff 
there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  Surrel's  Ledge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  which 
the  depth  is  13  fathoms.  The  Tower  or  Steeple  Rock  becomes  visible  after 
passing  this  ledge  ;  it  opens  out  when  the  north  bluff  bears  S.W.  i  W.  A 
ship  bound  to  Port  Desire,  or  merely  wishing  to  anchor  in  the  bay  which  fronts 
it,  may  procure  a  good  berth  in  6}  fathoms,  at  low  water,  well  sheltered  from 
N.  }  W.  to  S.  J  E.,  with  the  north  bluff  bearing  N.W,  J  W.,  the  Tower  Rock 
W. }  N.,  and  Penguin  Isle  S.E.  i  E. 

This  situation  being  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  fair-way  of  the  port, 
and  about  1  i  mile  from  the  nearest  shore,  is  quite  out  of  the  strength  of  the 
tide ;  the  bottom,  being  strewed  with  rounded  stones,  is  rather  foul  for  hemp 
cables,  but  the  hold  ng  gi'ound,  although  of  suspicious  quality,  seemed  to 
be  good  :  at  this  place  the  tide  rose  from  6}  to  9^  fathoms,  a  difference  of 
16  J  feet. 

Port  Desire. — The  river  of  Port  Desire  has  rather  a  difficult  entrance, 
from  the  strengt  1  of  the  tide  and  its  narrow  width ;  and  it  is  rendered  still 
more  confined  from  several  rocky  reefs  that  extend  off  the  north  shore  to  nearly 
mid-channel.     There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  mouth.     By  waiting,  therefore. 
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for  low  water,  all  the  dangers  that  exist  will  he  seen,  and  the  vessel  easily 
dropt  in  with  the  tide,  should  the  wind  be,  as  is  it  generally  is,  westerly.  If 
it  be  fair,  it  is  advisable  for  the  ship  to  be  in  the  entrance  at  slack  water ;  or, 
if  the  breeze  be  strong  enough,  a  little  before.  As  the  water  is  deep  on  th« 
south  shore,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  danger  that  may  not  be  avoided  by  a 
careful  look-out  for  kelp,  which  always  grows  upon,  and  therefore  plainly  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  rocky  ground.  The  couree  is  about  W.S.W.  }  W.,  and 
the  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  is  1^  mile.  The  anchorage 
is  off  the  ruins'*'  on  the  north  shore,  and  the  vessel  should  be  moored.  The 
tide  sets  in  and  out  regularly. 

The  river  was  examined  for  16  miles,  but  is  probably  navigable  to  a  much 
greater  distance.  Four  miles  above  the  ruins  there  is  a  small  peninsula,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  north  shore.  By  sending  a  party  up,  and 
stationing  men  with  guns  on  the  isthmus,  it  is  very  likely  that  several  guana- 
coes  may  be  shot  as  they  are  driven  across  it ;  for  the  peninsula  is  their  favourite 
place  to  feed  upon.  These  animals  are  very  abimdant,  but  unless  stratagem 
be  used,  they  are  very  diflScult,  from  their  shyness,  to  be  approached.  There 
are  some  water  holes  near  the  ruins,  which  generally  contain  water,  but  of  so 
brackish  a  quality  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  notice.  The  wood  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  found  at  Port  Santa  Elena ;  it  bums  well,  and  is  much  prized 
by  the  sealers  for  that  quality. 

Captain  Morrell,  in  describing  Port  Desire,  says : — "  It  is  the  seaport  of 
a  large  river ;  the  mouth  is  very  narrow,  and  has  many  rocks  and  shoals 
about  it.  It  continues  to  be  narrow  for  about  2. J  miles  from  the  entrance, 
when  it  expands  into  a  broad  basin,  sprinkled  with  a  number  of  small  islands, 
frequented  by  seals.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  port,  on  tlie  south  side  of  its 
entrance,  is  a  remarkable  rock,  rising  from  the  water  like  a  church  steeple 
of  Gothic  order,  and  is  known  by  tlie  appropriate  appellation  of  Steeple 
Bock.  This  rock  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  mariners  who  are  ap- 
proaching the  harbour,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  find.  There 
are  two  springs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  2  miles  from  the  beach, 
or  in  a  line  S  S.E.  (true  ?)  from  Steeple  Rock,  from  which  water  of  a  good 
quality  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  The  tides  are  very  rapid  about  this 
part  of  the  coast  running  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour,  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  rising  25  feet  at  each  flood." 

Penguin  Island. — The  outer  side  of  this  little  island  is  bold,  and  may  be 
passed  very  close  without  danger,  for  the  stream  rather  sets  off  than  towards 
the  shore.  The  tide  is  very  rapid,  and  forms,  even  in  a  calm,  strong  rip- 
plings,  which,  in  a  breeze,  must  be  very  dangerous  for  boats  to  pass  through, 
and,  indeed,  not  agreeable  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  flood  sets  to  the 
northward,  and,  during  its  strength,  at  more  than  3  knots  ;  for  the  ebb  was 
found  to  have  set  15  miles  to  the  south  in  5  hours.  Off  the  island  the  north- 
erly stream  ceases  at  4h.  or  4h.  1 5m.  after  the  moon's  passage,  which  is  8^ 
or  4  hours,  at  least,  after  high  water  on  the  shore. 

Sea  Bear  Bay,  according  to  Captain  King,  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages 
on  this  coast,  but  is  difficult  of  access  without  a  leading  and  a  fresh  wind,  on 
account  of  tlie  strength  of  the  tides,  which  set  to  the  northwai'd  tlirough  the 
narrow  channels  separating  the  rocky  islets  that  are  strewed  between  Pen- 
guin Island  and  the  main  land.*    The  bottom,  besides,  is  not  only  deep,  23 


•  Some  years  since  a  Spuiish  colony  was  founded  at  Port  Desire,  but,  not  answering  the  purpose, 

it  was  soon  afterwards  given  up.    The  ruins  of  the  edifices,  wltich  are  of  stone,  and  the  remains  of  a 

/ivh  gBrdviif  that  at  our  riait  produced  qainces  and  cherries,  distinctly  point  out  the  spot. — Captain 
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to  80  fathoms,  but  is  very  foul  and  rocky  ;  and  although  a  ship  may  be  pre- 
vented from  drifting  through  by  dropping  an  anchor,  yet  its  loss,  from  the 
foulness  of  the  ground,  would  be  almost  certain.  In  entering  the  bay,  bor- 
der pretty  closely  to  the  low  rocky  point  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  a  reef 
that  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  it ;  but  as  the  sea  always  breaks 
upon  it,  the  eye  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  tide  are  the  best  guides. 
This  reef  extends  for  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  breakers,  and 
therefore  the  tide,  when  within  it,  sets  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  but  with  little 
strength.  Should  a  ship  not  be  able  to  enter  the  bay,  there  is  anchorage  off 
the  point,  between  it  and  the  reef,  on  tolerably  clean  ground.  You  will  have 
12  or  13  fathoms,  off  the  reef,  then  the  depth  shoals  for  one  or  two  heaves 
to  7  fathoms,  after  which  it  deepens  again ;  you  may  then  haul  across  the 
bay,  and  anchor  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  low  rocky  point, 
bearing  E.  J  N.  or  E.  by  N.,  by  compass,  in  4  fathoms  low  water,  avoiding 
the  kelp  which  projects  off  from  the  sandy  beaches.  A  small  vessel  may 
easily  turn  in,  but  you  should  hesitate  taking  such  a  step  in  one  that  you 
could  not  make  quite  certain  of  When  once  in  the  anchorage  is  good,  and 
protected  at  all  points,  except  between  N.  41"  and  N.  78^"  E.,  but  from  the 
appearance  of  the  beaches  it  is  not  probable  that  a  heavy  sea  is  ever  thrown 
into  it.  , 

There  is  no  wood  to  be  procured  of  any  size,  and  the  few  gallons  of  water 
that  are  collected  in  the  wells  at  the  point,  so  very  precarious  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  attention.  The  passage  to  the  watering-holes  is  over  a  small 
rocky  bar,  which  a  boat  may  cross  at  three-quarters  flood  :  it  is  immediately 
within  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay  :  there  is  a  small  spring  at  the  noilh  end 
of  the  third  sandy  beach,  which  a  herd  of  guanacoes  was  observed  to  visit 
every  morning ;  but  as  the  water  only  trickles  down  in  a  very  small  quantity, 
it  cannot  afford  more  than  a  temporary  supply.  Two  of  the  three  wells  at 
the  point  we  found  to  be  full  of  sea-water,  which  had  made  its  way  over  the 
rocks  ,  the  other  contained  about  40  gallons  of  rather  a  brackish  taste.  Be- 
sides a  good  and  secure  anchorage  this  place  affords  no  other  advantage ;  but 
it  is  convenient  for  sealing  vessels  to  anchor  in  whilst  employed  in  their 
occupation  upon  Penguin  Island.  Sea  Bear  Bay  is  in  latitude  47°  56'  49"  S. 
and  longitude  65**  4  H'  W.,  variation  SO"*.  High  water,  full  and  change,  at 
12h.  45m.,  and  the  tide  rises  20  feet. 

Fkrrer,  or  Spyring  Bay,  is  contained  between  the  south  head  of  Sea 
Bear  Bay  and  a  point  of  land  within  Ferrer  Isl  t,  or  the  Shag  Rock ;  it  forms 
a  considerable  bight,  but  is  much  exposed,  being  quit«  open  to  the  south  and 
east ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  S.W.  gale,  when  the  wind  always  veers  to  S. 
and  S.  by  E.,  there  is  a  considerable  sea.  The  shore  is  skirted  for  some 
distance  off  with  many  rocks,  and  the  bay,  altogether,  is  quite  unfit  for  an- 
chorage. The  land  is  of  the  same  height  as  about  Sea  Bear  Bay,  but  has 
more  lumps  or  nobules  of  rocky  hills  visible  on  the  outline  of  its  summit 

A  rock  has  lately  been  discovered  (March  10th,  1849,)  off  the  entrance  to 
Spyring  Bay,  by  M.  J.  Williams,  of  the  Sirius,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  owners, 
stated  : — "  We  an*ived  on  this  coEist  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  the  same 
evening  had  the  misfortune  to   run  on  a  reef  not  laid  down  on  Fitzroy's 
charts,  who,  with  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  and  others,  were  surveying 
this  coast  from  18*28  to  1834,  and,  as  they  could  not  find  it,  they  erased  it 
from  the  charts.     I  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  four  different  times,  but    . 
never  found  anything  like  a  reef  before.     The  position  is  about  lat.  48"  7'  S. 
and  long.  05**  37'  W.,  at  about  9  miles  off  Spyring  Bay.     After  stiiking  about 
20  minutes,  by  laying  all  a-back,  hauling  lee-taft.k%  ^ar««t^,  ^>acA  ^^'^i^«:^- 
sheets  aft,  she  came  off  into  4  or  5  falYiom^;  \>\x\.,>a^lc>T%^^  «:.^\^^  ^"^  '^^^^^ 
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manding  way  on  her,  she  struck  on  her  port  bilge.  At  the  same  time  we  had 
7  fathoms  water  under  the  starboard  fore-channels.  In  about  5  minutes  we 
got  clear  off,  fortunately  without  damaging  our  rudder,  but  fonnd  the  ship 
making  a  great  deal  of  water,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  Ferrer,  or  Shag  Bock,  is  a  whitish  mass,  perfectly  bare,  lying  about 
1|  mile  off  shore ;  at  2  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  of  it  are  four  small  dark  coloured 
rocks ;  and  at  9  miles  South  from  it  there  is  a  large  rocky  islet.  On  the 
land,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  are  8  hills,  which  appear,  when 
a  little  to  the  southwai*d  of  Sea  Bear  Bay,  like  three  round-topped  hills,  but 
on  coming  more  to  the  southward  they  appear  to  extend  in  length,  and  form 
mto  two  hills ;  and  at  3  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  Shag  Rock,  they  ap- 
pear to  form  one  mass  of  table  land. 

Watchman's  Gape  is  very  low,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  bell-shaped 
mount ;  at  2  leagues  from  the  point  is  a  shoal  wi^  kelp  upon  it,  on  which 
the  least  water  is  9  fathoms,  but  on  i^proaching  it  the  depth  gradually  de- 
creases :  there  are  also  many  other  shoal  patches,  but  all  are  covered  with 
sea-weed ;  the  Adventure  passed  between  several  in  7  and  0  fathoms.  The 
ground  is  very  foul  and  uneven  for  more  than  4  miles  from  Watchman's  Cape ; 
here  the  coast  trends  round  to  the  westward,  and  becomes  higher. 

The  Bellaco  Boc^  or  San  Estevan's  (Stephen's)  Shoal,  which  was  disco* 
Tcred  by  the  Nodales  in  1619,  was  searched  for  in  vain  in  the  Descubierta 
and  Atrevida's  voyage ;  but  Captain  Stokes,  in  the  early  part  of  1828,  on  his 
voyage  down  the  coast,  found  it,  and  had  an  obseiTation  of  the  sun  close  to 
it  for  the  latitude  :  it  is  in  latitude  48*  30'  50"  S.,  and  longitude  m"  9'  25"  W. 
It  bears  S.E.  by  S.,  10^  miles,  from  the  extremity  of  Watchman's  Cape,  and 
6.E.  from  Monte  Video.  The  rock  appears  like  a  dark  mass,  about  9  or  10 
feet  above  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  boat  turned 
bottom  up;  within  half  a  mile  of  its  south  side  the  Beagle  sounded  in  1:2 
and  15  fathoms,  rocky  bottom  ;  but  on  its  e&st  side,  at  the  same  distance,  the 
depth  is  from  20  to  24  fathoms.  The  ground  around  it  being  foul  and  un- 
even, the  coast  and  its  neighbourhood  should  be  avoided.  Between  Watch- 
man s  Cape  and  Port  St.  Julian  the  land  is  of  moderate  height. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Port  St.  Julian  is  much 
strewed  with  shoals,  which  are  the  more  dangerous  from  tlie  strength  of 
the  tides  which  set  between  tliem.  In  navigating  upon  this  part  of  the 
coast,  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soundings  is  a  good  guide ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  the  depth  is  more  than  40  fatlioms,  there  exists  no 
known  danger.  By  night,  in  particular,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  tide,, 
which  sets  with  considerable  strength,  the  current  running  parallel  with  the 
shore. 

Port  St.  Julian. — ^Wood's  Mount,  in  latitude  49"  14'  S.,  and  longitude 
67°  44'  W.,  is  visible  from  the  deck  for  at  least  11  leagues,  and  is  a  good 
mark  for  Port  St  Julian,  being  flat-topped  and  much  more  elevated  than  the 
land  about  it ;  the  trend  of  the  coast  may  also  be  a  good  mark  ;  but,  as  the 
land  about  Port  St.  Julian  is  higher  than  to  the  southward  or  northward,  and 
Wood's  Mount  is  so  remarkable  a  feature,  no  mistake  can  be  made  ;  in  a  line 
with  the  south  point  of  entrance  the  Mount  bears  W.  Ifii*"  S.  (N.  86^**  W.) 
The  north  head.  Cape  Curioso,  is  a  low  point  jutting  out  to  the  northward, 
formed  of  cliffs  horizontally  stratified,  of  which  the  upper  pait  is  whited- 
brown,  and  the  lower  generally  black,  or  with  black  streaks.  Keeping  Wood's 
Mount  bearing  S.  67°  W.  will  lead  you  to  the  south  head,  which  will  be 
easily  distinguished  when  at  the  distance  of  6  or  8  miles  or  more,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Captain  Morrell  has  said,  "  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  the  entrance  to 
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Port  St  Julian,  on  account  of  its  southern  or  outer  point  projecting  past  the 
northern  point,  so  as  to  conceal  the  opening.  It  may  be  known,  however, 
by  a  large  white  cliff,  stretching  along-shore  from  the  south  almost  to  the 
month  of  the  harbour.  No  trees  are  to  be  seen,  but  there  are  some  dark 
bushes  on  tbe  sides  of  the  hills.  The  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  some- 
times shifts  and  changes  its  position ;  previous  to  attempting  an  entrance, 
therefore,  I  would  recommend  sending  in  a  boat  to  sound.  In  entering  the 
harbour  the  coui^se  is  about  S.  ^  W.,  and  the  water  sufficiently  deep  when 
you  are  once  over  the  bar,  on  which  will  be  found,  in  the  channel,  about  4 
fathoms  at  fuU  sea :  the  tide  rises  about  20  feet.  Both  wood  and  water,  in 
the  winter,  may  be  obtained,  but  with  difficulty.  A  ship  can  lie  in  perfect 
safety  from  all  winds.  The  natives  seldom  visit  the  port,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shipping." 

The  land  to  the  southward  of  Port  St.  Julian  is  imiform,  flat,  and  low ;  it 
is  covered  by  scrubby  bushes,  and  fronted  by  a  shingle  beach.  At  10  or  Id 
miles  south  of  it,  coming  from  the  E.S.E  ,  a  small  flat-topped  hill  is  seen 
over  the  low  coast  hills. 

In  latitude  49^  27'  8.  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  entirely  to  a  range 
of  steep  white  clay  cliffs,  the  average  height  of  which  was  calculated,  by 
angular  measurement,  to  be  about  300  or  330  feet.  They  rise  like  a  wall 
from  the  sea,  which,  at  high  water,  nearly  washes  the  base ;  but,  at  low 
water,  they  are  fronted  by  a  considerable  extent  of  beach,  partly  of  shingle 
and  pai'tly  of  mud.  Some  short,  rocky  ledges,  which  break  at  half-tide, 
lie  off  certain  parts  of  this  range,  but  none  of  the  ledges  extend  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  This  cliffy  range  occasionally  forms  projec- 
tions, but  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceived  when  passing  abreast  of  them. 

Anchorages  along  the  coast  may  be  taken  up,  with  the  wind  off-shore,  at 
from  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  beach,  in  from  0  to  12  and  14  fathoms, 
oazy  bottom.  In  latitude  49^  55'  S.  the  range  of  steep  white  cliffs  begins 
gradually  to  diminish  in  height,  and  terminates  at  9  miles  farther  to  the 
southward  in  a  low  point,  Punta  Kasa,  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Port  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  appearance  of  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  the  river 
of  Santa  Cruz  is  very  remarkable,  and  easy  to  be  known,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  makes  when  seen  from  the  northward,  and  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous when  seen  from  the  southward.  From  the  latter  direction  a  coast 
line  of  cHffs  and  downs,  of  considerable  height,  is  seen  extending  to  the 
southward  of  the  entrance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  terminating 
abruptly  to  the  northward  in  a  high,  steep,  flat-topped  cliff.  Mount  Entrance, 
of  which  the  upper  part  descends  vertically,  the  lower  slopes  off,  and  appears 
to  be  united  with  some  very  low  land,  which  will  be  seen  extending,  (accord- 
ing to  the  distance  off,)  two  or  three  points  of  the  compass  to  the  north- 
ward of  it.  Moimt  Entrance  is  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  river,  and  is,  by 
angular  measurement,  356  feet  high ;  the  low  land  is  on  the  northern  side  of 
tlie  entrance  of  the  river. 

The  outer  part  of  the  bar,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  are  14  feet  water, 
is  nearly  4  miles,  E.  }  S.  (by  compass),  from  Mount  Entrance.  Fourteen 
miles  up  the  river,  on  the  south  bank,  is  WeddelVs  Bluff,  a  conspicuous 
headland ;  and  eleven  miles  farther  is  another,  named  Beagle  Bluff.  Wed- 
dells  Bluff,  open  of  the  south  entrance,  (and  in  a  line  with  the  centre  Sea 
Lion  Island)  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  is  the  leading  mark  for  the  passage 
over  the  bar ;  with  this  mark  on,  and  at  high  water,  the  Beagle  crossed  the 
bar,  in  7i  fathoms.  The  Beagle  Bluff,  a  little  open  of  the  low  points  of  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  leading  mark  for  crossing  the  bar. 

BE 
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After  passing  the  bar,  which  is  about  a  mile  broad,  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  a  free  course  up  the  river,  keeping  midway  between  the  narrow 
points  of  entrance,  until  reaching  the  shoals  which  project  off  the  east  point 
of  Soa  Lion  Island.  The  best  anchorage  seems  to  be  to  the  south-eastward 
of  Sea  Lion  Island,  where  the  water  is  shoaler,  and  the  tide  not  so  strong. 

The  shore  on  tlie  S.W.  side  is  a  range  of  clay  cliffs,  of  the  average  height 
of  250  feet,  with  grassy  downs,  and  intersected  with  valleys  and  ravines. 
On  the  eastern  side,  ^e  land,  for  the  most  part,  is  low  and  level,  with  a 
shingle  beach  ;  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry  is  dreary,  the  soil  gi*avelly,  and  the 
vegetation  scanty ;  the  largest  production  of  that  nature  being  bushes  bear- 
ing berries,  none  of  which  exceed  7  or  8  feet  in  height.  Many  brant  geese 
and  ducks  were  seen,  as  well  as  the  common  sea-fowl  of  these  parts,  such  as 
penguins,  cormorants,  gulls,  ducks,  and  divers,  several  ostriches  also  made 
their  appearance  on  the  beach,  and  traces  of  guanacoes  were  observed. 

At  an  anchorage  outside  the  bar,  Mount  Entrance  bearing  nearly  W.  by 
S.,  and  Weddell's  Bluff  W.  i  N„  the  Beagle  rode  out  a  gale  from  the  S.S.W. 
and  South,  with  a  heavy  sea,  without  driving.  The  tides,  in  the  offing, 
were  observed  to  flow  very  regularly  6  hours  each  way,  but  to  turn  2  hours 
later  than  the  time  of  high  water  in-shore :  the  flood  setting  to  the  north- 
ward. 

On  the  24tli  January,  1824,  Mr  Weddell  put  into  Santa  Cruz,  and  from 
his  observations  we  extract  the  following : — •*  The  entrance  cannot  be  seen 
at  any  great  distance,  as  the  land  which  lies  behind  covers  it,  but  by  the  lati- 
tude it  may  be  easily  found.  The  shore  on  the  left  or  south  side  is  high, 
while  that  on  the  right  is  quite  low.  On  the  south  side  is  a  reef  of  rocks 
which  show  at  low  water ;  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  shoal,  almost  dry  at 
low  water,  which  probably  shifts.  The  leading  mark  into  the  river  is  a  dis- 
tant bluff,*  which  appears  over  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  bearing  N.W.  by 
W.  i  W.  After  passing  the  points  of  the  entrance,  two  indentations  will  be 
seen,  on  the  soutli  shore,  and  in  the  second  one  is  the  best  anchorage,  in  5 
fathoms,  bottom  of  gravel  and  clay.  All  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  shoal, 
and  much  of  it  dries  at  low  water.  The  tide  of  flood,  on  the  coast,  runs  to 
the  northward,  and,  in  strong  southerly  winds,  continues  to  run  two  hours 
after  the  time  of  high  water  by  the  shore." 

Coy  Inlet. — Between  Santa  Cruz  and  this  inlet  the  coast  trends  slighUj 
in,  and  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  cliffs  and  intervening  low  beaches.  Cojr 
Inlet  is  conspicuous,  as  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  coast  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  one  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Cape  Fairweather.  When  within  7 
miles  of  its  latitude,  50**  f>7'  S.,  as  well  to  the  northward  as  to  the  southward 
of  it,  a  ship  should  keep  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  off  the  coast  There 
<*an  be  no  inducement  to  go  nearer,  as  it  affords  neither  fuel  nor  water ;  and 
if  incautiously  approached,  much  trouble  and  even  danger  may  ensue  from 
the  ledges  of  rocks,  which  exist  at  3  miles  from  the  coast. 

From  Coy  Inlet  to  Cape  Fairweather  the  coast  is  similar  to  the  former 
part,  but  more  free  from  rocky  ledges  ;  and  good  anchorage  may  be  had  from 
2  to  6  mill's  off-shore,  in  from  7  to  12  and  14  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  ;  the 
water  slioaling  gradually  to  the  shore.  The  beach  is  of  shingle  to  high- 
water  mark,  and  tlien  of  bard  clay  as  far  as  100  feet  beyond  the  low- water 
limit,  where  a  green  muddy  bottom  commences,  and  the  water  gradually 
deepens.  The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  is  bounded  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  on 
wb.ich  the  sea  breaks,  it  extends  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  coast. 

Hereabout  the  flood  sets  to  the  N.W.  by  N.,  and  the  ebb  S.£.  by  S.,  six 
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hours  esch  way :  high  water  at  full  and  change  between  9  and  10  o*cloek,  and 
the  tide  rises  'U  feet  In  latitude  SI"*  16'  S.,  about  17  miles  North  of  the 
cape,  there  is  a  ravine  containing  abundance  of  fresh  water,  which  may  be 
obtained,  when  tlie  wind  is  off-shore,  without  any  difficulty;  it  is  standing 
water,  and,  being  much  grown  over  with  plants,  may  not  keep,  but,  for  a 
temporary  supply,  it  seemed  to  be  very  good. 

CAPE  FAJRWEATHER  is  the  south  extremity  of  the  long  range  of  clay 
cliffs  that  extend  from  Coy  Inlet,  almost  without  a  break.  The  cape  resem*- 
bles  very  much  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  it  also  bears  a  very 
great  resemblance  to  the  Virgins'  Cape  to  the  southward,  for  which  it  has 
frequently  been  mistaken,  notwithstanding  there  is  more  than  46  miles  dif- 
ference in  the  latitude  of  the  two  headlands.  The  cliffs  are  of  clay,  from  800 
to  400  feet  high,  and  are  horizontally  stratified,  the  strata  extending  for  many 
miles  without  interruption.  The  interior  is  formed  by  open  plains  of  undu- 
lating country,  covered  with  grass  and  plants,  among  which  is  abundance  of 
wild  thyme,  but  entirely  destitute  of  trees :  it  abounds  with  guanacoes,  which 
may  be  procm'ed  b}'  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  the  water-holes.  Besides  the 
pond  before  mentioned,  there  is  no  want  for  fresh  water,  as  it  may  be  seen 
trickling  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  short  intervals. 

River  Gallegos. — The  enti-aiice  of  this  river  is  formed,  on  the  north  side, 
by  the  cliffy  land  of  Cape  Fairweather,  and  on  the  south  by  a  low  shore,  that 
is  not  visible  at  sea  for  more  than  4  or  5  leagues,  excepting  the  hills  in  the 
interior,  named  the  Friars,  the  Convents,  and  North  Hill.  The  river  is 
fronted  by  extensive  sand-banks,  most  of  which  may  be  crossed  at  high  water, 
but  at  half-ebb  they  ai*e  almost  all  dry.  The  entrance  is  round  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  shoals,  which  bear  from  the  southern  bend  of  the  cape  S.E.  by 
E.  ^  E.  (S.  4d|®  £.)  distant  10  miles.  The  passage  in  is  pai'allel  with  the 
coast  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance,  taking  care  not  to  open  the  land  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Fairweather  s  most  easternmost  bend,  which,  when  in 
the  fairway,  should  bear  N.  40**  W.  The  shore  on  the  port  hand  must  then 
be  gradually  approached,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  knowledge  we 
possess,  the  ship  should  be  anchored  to  await  low  water,  in  10  fathoms,  at 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  so  soon  as  the  south  point  begins  to  be  ob- 
served to  trend  round  to  the  westward  ;  the  anchorage  diere  is  good,  and  weU 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

By  anchoring  thus,  the  passage  in  will  be  easily  found,  and  may  be  passed 
before  the  shoals  are  again  covered,  which  will  be  a  good  guide:  four 
fathoms  is  the  depth,  at  low  water,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  &e  channel.  An- 
chorage may  be  taken  up  on  the  south  side,  for  to  the  northward  the  banks 
are  extensive. 

There  is  also  a  middle  channel,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  the  widest,  may  be 
the  best,  for  crossing  the  bar;  but  this  was  not  completely  examined, though, 
no  doubt,  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  at  three-quarters  flood,  for  any 
vessel  to  pas^^s  it.     The  southern  channel,  however,  is  preferable  firom  having' 
the  land  as  a  guide. 

The  river  runs  in  to  the  westward  for  80  miles,  and  then  winds  more 
southerly  between  two  ranges  of  hills.  Its  banks  are  formed  of  downs, 
abounding  with  guanacoes  and  ostriches.  The  water  is  fresh  at  25  miles 
from  the  mouth.  In  the  entrance  the  time  of  high  water,  at  full  and  change, 
is  8h.  50m. ;  the  rise  of  tide,  at  the  springs,  is  46  feet,  and  the  stream  runs 
as  much  as-  5  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  south  entrance  of  the  Gallegos  River,  the  coast  towarda  t3^<^  V^- 
gins*  Cape,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direetioii^  mA  \ot  SSdl^  ^rsxV^^^  '^bj^ 
distance  is  so  low  and  shelving  that,  at  a  feN?  \««45a»a  ItowL  ^^  ^&^«2ft^/^>^'^« 
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▼isible,  90  that  a  stranger  may  readily  suppose  it  to  be  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens.  There  are,  however,  some  mai'ks  by  which  it  may  be 
known,  even  should  the  latitude  not  have  been  ascertained.  In  clear 
weather,  the  Friars  and  the  other  hills  near  them,  would  be  visible ;  and,  in 
thick  weather,  the  soundings  off  the  cape  will  be  an  infallible  guide,  for,  at 
the  distance  of  4  miles  off,  no  more  than  4  fathoms  will  be  found,  whereas^ 
at  that  distance  from  the  Virgins*  Gape  the  depth  is  considerable  ;  the  bot- 
tom, also,  to  the  northward  of  Gape  Fairweather  is  of  mud,  whilst  that  to  the 
north  of  the  Virgins'  Gape  is  of  gravel,  or  coarse  sand  ;  and  the  latter  cape 
has  a  long  low  point  of  shingle  running  off  it,  for  nearly  5  miles  to  the  S.W. ; 
and,  lastly,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  the  distant  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  will 
be  visible  to  the  S.S.W. 

At  18  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Fairweather  the  cliffs  again  com- 
mence, and  continue  to  the  Virgins*  Gape,  with  only  one  or  two  breaks,  in 
oqe  of  which,  8  miles  North  of  the  latter  cape,  there  may  be  landing  for 
a  boat.  There  is  good  anchorage,  generally,  all  along  the  coast  at  h*om 
two  to  five  miles  off-shore;  but  the  bottom  is  rather  stony,  and  may  in- 
jure hempen  cables.  As  the  cape  is  approached,  the  ground  becomes  more 
foul. 

STRAIT  OF  If  AQALHAEN,  commonly  named  the  Straits  of  McKfeUan,  was 
discovered  by  Fernando  Magalhaen,  in  1520  ;  its  length,  in  a  straight  line, 
is  above  200  miles,  but,  if  the  three  great  bends  are  taken  into  the  account, 
it  is  rather  more  than  800  miles.  It  divides  the  continent  of  South  America 
from  the  South  American  Archipelago,  commonly  named  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
The  eastern  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  de  las  Virgines  on  the  continent, 
and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  Catherine's  Foreland,  which  is  on 
King  Charles's  Southland,  the  largest  of  the  islands  composing  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  At  its  western  entrance  are  Cape  Pillar  on  the  south,  on  the  Island 
of  South  Desolation,  and  Cape  Victory  on  the  north,  on  a  small  island  be- 
longing to  Queen  Adelaide's  Archipelago. 

This  strait  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts.  The  eastern 
part  extends  from  Cape  de  las  Virgines  to  Cape  Negro,  and  its  direction,  as 
far  as  the  first  narrow,  is  nearly  west»  but  afterwards  to  the  south  of  west 
In  two  places  the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  5  or  6  miles,  forming  the  two 
narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  named  de  la  Esperanza,  and  the  second  that 
of  S.  Simon.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is  raUier 
level,  except  that,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  a  range  of  hills  rises  on 
each  side  to  a  moderate  height,  but  with  rather  a  precipitous  ascent.  No 
trees  grow  in  this  country ;  the  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted ;  and 
and  the  grass  coarse,  though  abundant. 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  from  Cape  Negro  to  Cape  Froward,  lies 
north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest  part,  extending  in  two  large  inlets,  named 
^  the  Useless  Bay  and  the  Admiralty  Sound,  deep  into  King  Charles's  South- 
*  land.  This  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest  to  navigate,  being  free  from 
islands  and  cliffs,  except  the  large  Island  of  Dawson  The  country  on  both 
sides  rises  into  high  mountains,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Froward,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  King  Charles's  Southland ;  some  of 
the  peaks  are  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  occurs  at  about  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Mount  Sarmiento,  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  attains  the 
height  of  6,800  feet.  Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys  of  some  ex- 
tent, which,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themselves,  are 
cov{  red  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber-trees. 

The  western  part  of  the  strait  extends  from  Gape  Froward  to  Cape  Pillar, 
in  a  direction  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.     This  part  is  very  difficult  to  navigate 
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on  account  of  its  nan'owness,  the  width  varying  between  5  and  Ub  uiiltts,  and 
also  by  reason  of  the  numberless  cliffs  and  islets  with  which  the  shoivs, 
especially  on  the  nortli  side  are  lined.  To  these  disadvantages  must  be 
added  the  N.W.  gales,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  channel 
of  the  strait.  The  mountains,  on  each  side,  are  not  so  high  as  along  the 
central  poition,  and  rarely  attain  the  snow  line ;  but  their  huge  masses  ap- 
proach so  close  to  Uie  shores,  that,  in  many  places,  it  is  difficult  to  find  as 
much  level  ground  as  is  required  to  place  a  boat  upon.  Land-locked  basins, 
of  moderate  extent,  however  occur  in  several  places,  and  afl'ord  safe  har- 
bours. The  mountains,  which  consist  mostly  of  granite  and  greenstone^  are 
irregularly  heaped  together :  most  of  them,  for  two-thirds  of  their  height,  ai'e 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth.  Two  large  inland  salt-water  lal^es 
are  united  with  this  portion  of  the  strait.  Nearly  opposite  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  large  Island  of  South  Desolation  (Fuego)  a  channel  opens 
eastward  into  the  continent ;  this  strait,  named  Jerome  Channel,  leads  to 
Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea,  50  miles  long,  trending  to  the  N.K,,  and 
separated  fi'om  the  eastern  portion  of  the  sti-ait  only  by  a  narrow  istlimus. 
From  this  lake  another  channel,  named  Fitzroy  Channel,  12  miles  long,  leads 
in  a  N  W.  direction  to  another  inland  lake,  named  Skyring  Water,  which  is 
about  34  miles  long  and  1 2  wide.  The  country  bordering  these  lakes  on 
the  south  and  west,  is  high,  rocky,  and  mostly  covered  with  trees  ;  whilst  that 
which  encloses  them  on  the  east  and  nortli  is  a  low  undulating  grassy  plain, 
without  trees. 

Cape  Virgins,  a  steep  cliff  about  300  feet  high,  in  latitude  52°  18'  35"  S., 
and  longitude  68°  1 7'  30"  W.,  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Patagonian 
coast,  and  the  north  entrance  of  tlie  Strait  of  Magalhaen.  A  low  shingly 
point  named  Dungeness,  lies  at  5i  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the  Vir- 
gins* Cape  ;  and  at  20  miles  to  the  westward  of  Dungeness  is  the  cliff,  300 
feet  in  height,  named  Cape  Possession  The  last  forms  the  eastern  side  of 
a  shoal  bay,  which,  under  the  name  of  Possession  Bay,  extends  thence  7^  miles 
to  the  westward,  where  the  First  Narrows  of  the  Strait  commences.  A  bank 
extends  half  a  mile  from  the  Virgins'  Cape,  and  in  rounding  the  cape  H.M.8. 
Adventure  passed  at  1  i  mile  from  the  land,  sounding  in  8  fathom>',  stones  ; 
and  then,  standing  to  the  South,  crossed  a  bank  of  gravel,  sounding  regulai'ly 
in  7  fathoms,  until  Dungeness  Point  bore  S.W.  by  W.,  when  the  water 
deepened.  In  rounding  the  cape,  unless  the  wind  be  easterly  or  southerly,  a 
ship  should  pass  within  H  mile  of  the  cape,  and  steer  S.  by  £.  until  Dunge- 
ness bears  S.W.,  tlien  to  edge  away  round  the  latter  point,  and  afterward 
the  coast  is  clear  to  Cape  Possession.  In  moderate  weather,  ships  may  an- 
chor anywhere  between  Dungeness  and  Cape  Possession :  tlie  bottom  is  of 
good  holding-ground,  and  quite  clean.  At  from  8  to  5  miles  from  the  coast, 
Qie  depth  will  be  from  15  to  20  fatlioms. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Fuegian  shore,  or  south  side  of  the  entrance.   The  ^ 
Beagle,  in  beating  in,  made  a  board  for  8  miles  to  the  southward  of  Dunge- 
ness, and  had  40  fathoms  ;  but  we  believe  the  coast  to  be  of  shoal  approach, 
and  to  be  lined  by  a  bank  that  is  connected  to  the  extensive  reefs  whicli  pro- 
ject from  Cape  Orange. 

Cape  Possession,  as  before  stated,  lies  on  the  north  shore,  and  will  be  seen 
opening  round  Dungeness,  on  the  magnetic  bearing  of  nearly  W.  i  S. ;  the 
distance  between  them  is  20  miles;  at  10  or  12  miles  to  the  west  of  Dunge- 
ness, Mount  Aymond  will  make  its  appearance,  bearing  about  W.  ^  N.  Pos- 
session Bay  curves  in  to  the  northward  round  the  cape,  fronted  by  an  exten- 
sive shoal,  stretching  off  for  more  than  4  miles  from  the  shore,  many  parts  of 
which  are  dry  at  half-tide;  on  its  south  side  the  depth  diminishes  ^adLufilJc?^^ 
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and  offers  good  anchorage  for  vessels  entering  the  strait  to  await  the  tide  for 
pas^ng  the  Fii*st  Narrow. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  bay  are  the  Direction  Hills,  rendered  remark- 
able by  being  of  a  darker  green  hue  than  othei*s  near  them  ;  after  passing 
Cape  Possession  they  afford  a  good  mark  for  approaching  the  Narrows,  which 
are  not  visible  imtil  well  across  the  bay ;  by  attention  also  to  their  bearings, 
the  shoal  that  extends  off  Cape  Orange  may  be  avoided.  To  take  up  an  an- 
chorage on  the  bank  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  soundings,  which  at 
the  edge  decrease  suddenly  ;  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  anchor  in  less  than 
10  or  12  fathoms  at  high  water,  for  the  tide  falls  6  or  7  fathoms ;  but  as  the 
stream  runs  much  weaker  on  approaching  the  edge  of  the  bank  the  nearer  to 
it  the  better.  A  good  berth  for  anchoring  is  to  get  the  northern  Direction 
Hill  (which  is  dark  coloured  and  very  conspicuous)  to  bear  S.W.  by  W. ; 
Mount  Aymond  N.W.  J  W. ;  and  the  highest  (easternmost)  peaked  hillock 
upon  Cape  Oiange,  about  S.S.E.  WTien  the  hill  above  noticed  bears  S  W. 
by  W.,  and  Mount  Aymond  N.W  by  W.  J  W.,  you  are  in  19  or  20  fathoms, 
just  off  the  edge  of  the  bank  ;  about  half  to  one  mile  more  to  the  northward, 
or  north-westward,  good  anchorage  may  be  selected  out  of  the  strength  of  the 
tide. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  advanced  situation  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  end  of  the  shoal,  that  may  easily  be  taken  up,  namely,  that  where 
14  fathoms  is  marked  on  the  chart,  for  which  the  following  are  the  bearings, 
the  northern  Direction  Hill,  S.W.  by  W.  ;  Mount  Aymond,  N.W.  J  N. ;  Peak 
of  Cape  Orange,  nearly  S.S.E.  One  mile  more  in  advance  to  the  S.W. 
would  still  be  a  better  berth,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ground  on 
the  tail  of  the  shoal ;  at  about  half  a  mile  more  to  the  eastward  the  situation 
would  be  secure.  Should  the  distant  land  behind  Cape  Gregory  be  seen, 
which  makes  with  a  long  blue  level  strip  of  land,  terminating  at  its  S.W. 
end  with  rather  a  bluff  or  precipitous  fall,  it  is  a  good  mark  for  the  above 
anchorage.  There  is  also  a  conspicuous  lump  on  the  same  land,  which 
will  be  seen  to  the  northward  of  the  northern  Direction  Hill :  and  the 
Asses*  Ears,  nearly  out  of  sight,  should  be  seen  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  that  part  of  the  shore  of  Possession  Bay  where  tlie  cliffy  coast  com- 
mences. 

To  avoid  the  north  shoals  do  not  get  the  north  Direction  Hill  to  bear  more 
southerly  than  S.W.  by  W. ;  and  the  mark  for  avoiding  the  reefs  that  extend 
off  Cape  Orange  is  not  to  get  the  same  Direction  Hill  to  bear  more  westerly 
than  W.  by  S.  J  S.,  until  Mount  Aymond  bears  neai-ly  N.W  J  W.,  or  the 
peak  of  Cape  Orange  S.,  when  the  fair- way  of  the  First  Narrow  will  be  open, 
bearing  S.W.  by  S,  The  N.  or  N.W.  side  of  the  First  Narrow  is  a  cliff  of 
moderate  height,  and  makes  like  a  flat  table-land.  When  abreast  of  Cape 
Orange,  a  S.S.W.  course  must  be  steered.  The  tide  sets  right  through,  so 
that  in  drifting,  which  with  the  wind  against  the  tide,  is  the  safest  and  best 
plan,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  thrown  upon  the  shoals, 

The  First  Narrow,  named  Angostura  de  Nuestra  Senora  d'Esperanza,  is  8 
leagues  long,  and  less  than  half  a  league  wide,  with  cliffy  shores,  the  tide 
running  strong,  and  the  depth  more  than  50  fathoms,  sand  and  pebbles ;  and 
on  the  north  shore  there  is  a  beach  of  shingle.  In  this  part,  however,  as 
discretion  must  be  the  best  guide,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to  state  the 
dangers  that  exist.  To  the  nX)rth  of  Point  Delgada  the  shore  is  fronted  by 
extensive  shoals  that  dry  at  half  tide  :  these  should  not  be  approached.  The 
fiouth  shore,  aUo,  for  nearly  5  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Orange,  has  a  shoal 
off  it,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  beach  ;  beyond  this 
it  is  not  safe  to  approach  either  shore  within  half  a  mile,  for  each  is  fi-onted 
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by  a  bank  lihat  dHes  at  low  water.  The  western  end  of  the  narrow  on  tho 
north  shore,  Point  BaiTanca  (meaning  a  clifif )  has  a  considerable  reef  olT  it. 
upon  which  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  kelp  ;  besides  these,  no  otlier 
danger  is  supposed  to  exist. 

Having  conducted  the  mariner  through  the  First  Narrows  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  directions  through  the  straits ; 
a  pilot  or  a  good  local  knowledge  of  the  navigation  being  far  superior  to  any 
instruction  diat  can  be  given.  The  valuable  surveys  made  by  Captains 
King  and  Fitzroy  will,  in  a  great  measure,  facilitate  the  navigation  from 
either  ocean.  As  Capt.  King  observes  : — **  No  chart  had  previously  exi  ted, 
in  which  much  confidence  could  be  placed ;  but  by  the  present  sun'ey  the 
navigation  through  it,  independent  of  wind  and  weather,  has  been  rendered 
much  easier,  since  a  correct  delineation  of  its  shores,  and  plans  of  the  an- 
chorages, have  been  made."  And  Capt.  Morrell,  who  has  made  this  passage 
several  times,  says,  ''  that  the  navigation  is  not  difficult,  and  many  good  har- 
bours are  to  be  found,  with  anchorage  under  either  shore,  all  the  way 
through ;  the  bottom  generally  good  holding-ground.  Within  the  strait  the 
wind  never  blows  fresh  from  N.N.E.,  round  by  the  eastward  to  S.E.  by  E., 
consequently  a  shelter  from  these  points  is  unnecessary.  Wood  and  water 
can  be  procured  with  ease,  fish  may  be  caught  in  great  abundance,  and  anti- 
scorbutic vegetables  are  found  on  both  shores.  Violent  gales  were  never 
experienced  from  any  quarter ;  the  passage  through  seemed  perfectly  safe 
for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the  navigation  pleasant  and  easy.  Ships  bound 
through  the  Strait  may  run  day  and  night  by  keeping  the  north  shore  on 
board,  until  they  coine  up  with  Indian  Sound,  (or  longitude  7*2**  20',)  and 
then  keeping  the  south  shore  on  board  until  they  reach  Cape  Pillar,  at  the 
west  entrance,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  keep  smooth  water." 


FROM  THE  EASTERN  ENTRANCE  OF  MAGELLAN  STRAIT 

TO  CAPE  HORN. 

Queen  Catherine's  Point  is  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  King  Charles' 
Southland,  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  the  description 
given  of  Dungeness  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Patagonia  will  sene  as  a  de- 
scription for  this  point,  both  of  them  being  low  and  formed  of  shingle. 
About  10  miles  inshore  of  Catherine's  Point  there  is  a  tract  of  land  elevated 
from  200  to  600  feet  above- the  level  of  the  sea,  and  running  westward  from 
Cape  Espiritu  Santo.  From  Catherine's  Point  to  Cape  Espiritu  the  coast 
is  low ;  but  from  tlie  latter  point  to  Nombre  Head  the  shore  is  formed  by 
clififs  from  100  to  300  feet  in  height,  with  few  breaks ;  tlie  land  is  elevated 
800  or  400  feet,  and  has  an  irregular  shaped  outline,  without  wood,  and  re- 
sembles the  coast  of  Patagonia,  only  rather  greener. 

At  nearly  8  miles  to  the  southward  of  Catherine's  Point  is  a  reef  with 
shoal  water,  lying  2  miles  from  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  which  cape  is  a  steep 
white  cliff  190  feet  high,  similar  to  the  gable  end  of  a  large  but  low  bam. 
There  is  a  low  shingle  beach,  forming  a  spit,  extending  about  0  miles  south- 
eastward from  Nombre  Head ;  on  its  eastern  side  the  depth  is  not  more  than 
10  fathoms,  though  suddenly  increasing  near  the  narrow  steep  point  which 
terms  its  south-east  extremity,  where  it  may  be  closely  approached^  .  Within 
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this  point,  which  is  steep-to,  or  nearly  so,  the  bottom  is  moi-e  regular,  ftDd 
the  depth  gradually  decreases.  This  spit  fronts  a  Ifirge  bay,  easy  of  access, 
about  15  miles  wide  and  12  deep,  named  San  Sebastian  ;  where  a  vessel  m»y 
anchor  well  sheltered,  except  from  easterly  winds,  which  seldom  blow,  and 
never  with  any  strength.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  there  is  no  danger 
but  what  can  be  seen ;  the  shingle  is  steep,  and  the  bay  shoalens  gradually 
with  regular  soundings,  and  clean,  good  bottom.  Off  the  south  point  of  th« 
bay,  formed  by  Cape  San  Sebastian,  a  rocky  h.'dge  projects  under  water  to 
the  north-eastward,  upon  which  there  is  no  kelp  ;  this  point,  therefore,  must 
have  a  berth  of  3  miles.  On  the  extremity  of  this  ledge  the  water  shoalens 
suddenly  from  iU  to  4  fathoms  ;  the  bottom  is  hard,  consequently  does  not 
afford  good  holding,  and  over  it  the  ebb  tide  runs  about  2  knots  an  hour. 
In  this  bay  both  wood  and  water  are  difficult  to  obtain.  At  its  head  the 
shore  is  so  low  as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  until  it  is  within 
her  horizon  ;  this  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  there  existed  a  channel  here. 

Cape  San  Sebastian  is  a  bold  cliffy  point  of  a  dark  colour,  behind  which 
the  land  rises  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  From  this  headland  to  Cape  Sun* 
day  the  bearing  and  distance  are  S.E.  ^  S.  21  miles;  the  intervening  shore 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  cliffs  extending  a  short  distance  southward  from  San 
Sebastian  Point,  this  is  succeeded  by  low  land,  and  this  again  by  another 
small  cliff,  off  which,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  a  rock  above  water. 
From  hence  to  Cape  Sunday  the  coast  is  low,  and  has  a  shingle  beach  front- 
ing it.  Cape  Simday  is  a  prominent  point  250  feet  high  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  a  short  distance  off  this  point  there  are  some  rocks  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  the  shore  hereabouts  is  free  from  dangers. 

Cape  Penas  is  nearly  100  feet  high  and  about  17  miles  south-eastwaixi 
from  Cape  Sunday,  the  coast  between  is  low  and  free  from  danger ;  but 
around  Cape  Penas,  to  the  distance  of  2  miles,  there  are  some  dangerous 
rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  mostly,  if  not  always,  breaks ;  nevertheless  they 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  especially  at  night.  Southward  of  this  point 
there  is  a  bay  to  all  appearance  affording  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  deceiving, 
being  shallow  with  many  rocks  scattered  about  it.  From  Cape  Penas,  pass- 
ing the  bold  headlands  named  Capes  San  Inez,  Medio,  and  Pablo,  there  is  no 
outlying  danger  to  Cape  Diego;  the  water  is  deep  near  the  shore,  but  not  so 
deep  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  anchoring  when  southerly  or  westerly  winds 
blow. 

In  latitude  54*"  50'  S.,  and  longitude  66°  W.  (of  Greenwich)  is  situated  a 
remarkable  table-topped  hill,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  named  the 
Table  of  Orosco ;  between  this  and  Point  Diego  are  the  Three  Brothers, 
three  conspicuous  hills  from  1000  to  1400  feet  high,  the  westernmost  of 
which  resembles  the  Table  of  Orosco.  Hereabouts  are  Policarpo  and  False 
Coves,  neither  affording  shelter  to  boats. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  Cape  St.  Diego  is  Cape  San  Vincente,  which 
is  the  western  point  of  Thetis  Bay  ;  it  is  a  dark-looking  low  bluff  point,  off 
which  there  are  rocks  and  foul  ground  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Thetis 
Bay  is  a  tolerable  place  for  a  vessel  to  remain  in  for  a  few  hours,  when  de- 
tained by  wind  or  tide.  In  a  line  between  the  heads  of  the  bay  the  tide 
runs  across  at  from  1  to  3  knots  an  hour,  therefore  a  ship  should  anchor  uff 
a  green  bluff  at  the  west  side,  and  within  the  line  of  the  heads,  when  she 
will  have  from  6  to  12  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  mixed  bottom,  in  some  places 
rocky,  in  otliers  sand  with  mud  and  stone.  When  the  wind  is  in  opposition 
to,  or  crosses,  the  tide  a  heavy  sea  runs  into  the  day  :  there  is  much  kelp  to 
be  seen,  but  no  dangers  could  be  discovered  amongst  it. 

Cape  San  Diego  is  a  low  point,  having  a  rocky  ledge  j)rojecting  fn>iu  it 
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eastward,  about  2  miles,  which  causes  overfalls,  strong  eddies,  and  a  heavy 
tide-race,  to  extend  from  the  cape  to  a  distance  of  3  miles  into  the  Strait  of 
Le  Maire  ;  this  at  times  is  very  dangerous  ;  consequently,  it  will  be  prud^it 
to  give  the  cape  a  beith  of  at  least  3  miles. 

The  Bay  of  Good  Success  is  7  miles  south  of  Cape  San  Diego.  If  this 
bay  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  indentation  of  the  coast,  the  broad  road^ 
a  barren  strip  of  land  on  the  height  outside  the  harbour  will  serve  as  a  good 
mark  for  it  It  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  quite  safe  for  vessels  of 
any  size  to  remain  in  to  get  wood  and  water,  that  is  supposing  they  do  not 
go  too  far  in  towards  the  sandy  beach  at  the  head ;  because  during  south- 
east gales  a  very  heavy  swell  sets  into  the  bay  accompanied  by  dangerous 
rollers ;  and  as  the  bay  is  surrounded  by  heights,  some  of  which  are  elevated 
1 200  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  subject  to  violent  squalls  when  westerly  gales 
blow.  In  winter  it  is  advisable  not  to  anchor  so  near  the  head  as  in  sum- 
mer, on  account  of  tbe  frequency  of  easterly  winds  during  that  season. 

Six  miles  South  from  the  bay  of  Good  Success  is  a  projecting  headland 
which  at  first  appears  to  be  a  cape ;  two  rocky  islets  show  themselves  close 
to  it,  and,  from  a  distance,  have  a  resemblance  to  a  ship  under  sail.  Bather 
more  than  2  miles  S.W.  from  this  headland  is  Cape  Good  Success,  a  high 
and  blutf  point  with  some  rocks  close  to  it,  above  water.  It  is  situated  in 
latitude  54**  55'  and  is  the  S.E.  point  of  TieiTa  del  Fuego.  The  Passage  be- 
tween tliis  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Island  is  named  the  Strait 
of  Le  Maire. 

STRAIT  OF  LE  MAIRE.— In  the  southern  part  of  the  Strait  of  Le 
Maire  regular  soundings  will  be  found  of  from  30  to  70  fathoms  over  a 
eandy  bottom ;  but  towards  the  north  they  diminish,  and  at  2  miles  from 
Cape  San  Diego  there  are  not  more  than  30  fathoms  water,  with  rocky  bot- 
tom. The  strait  is  clear  of  all  dangers,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jaseur  Reef,  which  lies  about  3  miles  West 
from  the  Middle  Cape  of  Staten  Island  ;  it  was  discovered  by  Capt  E.  Hand- 
field,  of  H.M.  sloop  Jaseur,  in  1826,  when  it  appeared  to  be  about  1^  mile 
in  extent,  with  a  violent  sea  breaking  over  it. 

The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait  from  Cape  Good  Success  to 
Maurice  Cove  (merely  a  rocky  bight),  is  high  and  bold,  with  water  for  a  ship 
as  near  as  she  ought  to  go ;  from  hence  to  Cape  San  Diego  the  land  is  much 
lower  and  the  water  near  it  less  deep.  The  eastern  side  of  the  strait  is 
formed  by  the  indented  coast  of  Staten  Island.  Surrounding  the  rugged 
capes  of  this  island  are  strong  tide-rips  which  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  render  a  near  approach  veiy  dangerous.  The 
Capes  of  St.  Anthony,  Middle  (lat.  64*  48'  20",  long.  64*^  42'  30"),  and  San 
Bartholemew  are  high  and  bluff  promontories  ;  the  soundings  to  the  north- 
ward of  these  are  vexy  regular,  and  said  to  give  notice  of  your  approach  to 
the  island  or  strait. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  position  of  the  strait  of  Le 
Maire,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  Staten  Island,  as  well  as  Tierm 
del  Fuego,  is  requisite  ;  and  navigators  have  passed  without  the  island,  be- 
ing deceived  by  three  hills  on  it  resembling  the  Three  Brothers  on  Tierm 
del  Fuego.  Capt.  Cook  says : — "  There  is  no  land  on  Tierra  del  Fuego  like 
Staten  Island,  and  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  can  only  be  missed  by  standing 
too  far  to  tbe  eastward,  without  keeping  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in 
sight ;  if  this  be  done,  it  may  be  missed,  however  accurately  tbe  appearanoe 
of  the  coast  of  Staten  Land  may  have  been  exhibited ;  and  if  this  be  not 
done,  it  cannot  be  missed  though  the  appearance  of  that  coast  should  not  be 
known." 
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TIDES. — The  tides  in  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  are  as  regular  as  in  an^ 
part  of  the  world.  They  will  assist  a  vessel  materially  in  her  passage,  if 
taken  at  the  proper  time  On  account  of  the  widtli  of  the  channel,  its  ht^ 
dom  from  obstacles,  the  regularity  of  its  soundings,  and  the  prozimi^  of 
Good  Success  Bay  in  case  of  any  alteration  in  wind  or  tide,  vessels  may  paa 
through  without  much  difficulty  or  risk.  In  Good  Success  Bay  it  is  high 
water  on  the  shore  and  slack  water  in  the  strait  at  4h.  p.m.,  on  full  and 
change  days,  and  low  water  with  slack  tide  in  the  offing  at  10,  a.m.  The 
rise  of  tide  is  from  6  to  8  feet  perpendicularly,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  wind. 

The  flood  runs  by  Cape  San  Diego  with  a  velocity  of  from  2  to  4  knots, 
and  in  mid-channel  of  the  strait  from  1  to  3,  of  course  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  wind.  The  flood  tide  sets  through  the  Strait  of 
Le  Maire  from  the  southward,  and  along  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Staten 
Island  from  east  to  west.  From  Cape  San  Diego  to  the  northward  the  tide 
sets  north  and  west  along  the  shore,  from  1  knot  to  3.  The  ebb  sets  in  a 
contrary  direction,  but  not  so  strongly.  At  the  east  side  of  the  strait  it  is 
high  water  on  full  and  change  days  at  5  o'clock.  Near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan as  well  as  at  Cape  San  Diego  the  sti*eam  of  tide  is  much  felt ;  but  it  is 
not  so  along  the  intervening  coast. 

Capt  Cook  says  : — *'  The  entrance  to  this  strait  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  with  a  fair  wind  and  moderate  weather,  and  upon  the  very  beginning 
of  flood,  which  happens  here,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  1 
o*clock.  It  is  always  best  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  shore  as 
the  winds  will  admit.  By  attending  to  these  particulars  a  ship  may  go  quits 
through  the  strait  in  one  tide ;  or,  at  least,  to  the  southward  of  Success  Bay, 
into  which  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  put,  if  the  wind  should  be  southerly, 
than  to  attempt  the  weathering  of  Staten  Island  with  a  wind  and  lee  current 
which  may  endanger  her  being  driven  on  that  island.*' 

STRAIT  OF  LE  MAIRE  TO  CAPE  HORN.— From  Cape  Good  Sue- 
cess,  previously  described,  the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  trends  westward  to 
Cape  San  Pio,  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  between  are  Yalentyn  and  Aguirre 
Bays,  and  Spaniard  Hai'bour,  which,  on  account  of  their  exposure  to  the 
south,  will  only  afford  temporary  anchorage  during  northerly  or  westerly 
winds.  Between  Yalentyn  and  Aguirre  Bays  is  a  remarkable  high  and  beU* 
shaped  mountain,  named  Bell  Mountain,  which  can  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance seaward,  from  northward  as  well  as  from  the  southward. 

The  tide  is  felt  strongly  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  causing  races  and  eddies 
near  the  projecting  points.  In  the  offing  the  tide  sets  towards  the  Strait  of 
Le  Maire,  at  from  1  to  3  knots,  according  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind.  "WTien  the  water  is  rising  on  the  shore  and  the  wind  westerly,  the 
current  is  very  strong;  but  while  the  water  is  falling  and  an  easterly  wind 
blowing,  it  is  not  felt  at  all. 

About  8  miles  southwai*d  of  Cape  San  Pio  is  New  Island,  upon  which  Capt. 
Cook  observed  some  heights  that  were  more  visible  from  the  east  than  from 
the  west.  Under  this  island,  or  near  the  shore  to  the  northward,  a  vessel 
may  have  good  temporary  anchorage  during  westerly  winds,  but  there  is  no 
good  harbour  between  Richmond  Road,  westward  of  the  island,  and  Good 
Success  Bay. 

Lennox  Island  is  above  6  miles  westward  of  New  Island ;  small  vessels 
may  anchor  in  a  cove  on  the  east  side;  but  large  vessels  must  anchor  in  the 
road,  where  they  will  lie  safely  and  well  sheltered  ftom  all  but  south-eaai 
winds.  North  of  Lennox  Island  is  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Beagle  Chan- 
nel, a  passage  useless  to  ships ;  but  on  aeeount  of  the  straightness  of  ils 
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course  and  the  smoothness  of  its  waters,  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  boats. 
It  is,  upon  an  average,  about  l^  mile  in  width,  with  deep  water  for  the  most 
part ;  but  there  are  numerous  small  islands  with  rocks  near  them ;  from  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Week  Islands  a  boat  may  pass  without  exposure  to  the 
outside  coasts,  or  to  the  sea  which  is  there  found. 

On  the  west  side  of  Lennox  Island  there  is  an  excellent  place  for  shipping, 
named  Goree  Road,  which  is  easy  of  access.  The  kelp  in  this  place  as  well 
as  that  running  from  Guanaco  Point,  partly  across  the  entrance,  does  not.  as 
far  as  was  ascertained,  grow  upon  rock,  but  upon  loose,  detached  stoties ; 
consequently,  so  much  alarm  need  not  be  felt  at  its  appearance.  Wood  and 
water  may  be  obtained  here  without  much  trouble,  and  good  anchorage  may 
be  had  in  0  or  7  fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom. 

To  the  southward  of  New  Island  are  the  Evout  Islands,  the  centre  of 
which  is  represented  to  be  in  lat.  SS*"  33',  and  long.  66*  41' ;  and  to  the 
southward  of  these  are  the  Bamavelt  Isles,  which  lie  1 1  miles,  N.E.  by  E.,  from 
Cape  Deceit,  in  about  lat  55*  48'  54",  and  long.  66*  40'  20".  Around  these 
there  is  deep  water,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  them,  as 
there  may  be  dangers  to  the  west,  yet  unknown.  The  space  between  New 
Island  and  Cape  Deceit  is  said  to  be  free  from  hidden  dangers. 

HEBMITE  ISLANDS  AND  CAPE  HOBN. — The  northern  shores  of  these  islands 
afford  good  anchorage,  and  are  tolerably  free  from  dangers,  whether  outlying 
or  hidden. 

CAPE  HORN  is  the  southernmost  headland  of  the  ||Hermite  Islands. 
Capt.  Cook,  in  his  passage  in  December,  1774,  brought  Cape  Horn  to  bear 
E.  by  S.,  and  says,  it  is  loiown  at  a  distance  by  a  high  round  hill  over  it.  A 
point  to  the  N  W.  shows  a  surface  not  unlike  this ;  but  their  situation  alone 
will  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Cape  Horn  is  in  lat.  55®  58',  and  long. 
67**  13',  and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  at  a  distance  it  pre- 
sents no  very  striking  appearance,  but  when  passing  near,  it  shows  high, 
black  cliffs  towards  the  south.  Westward  of  the  cape,  distant  one  mile,  are 
three  rocks,  generally  above  water,  upon  which  the  sea  constantly  breaks ; 
and  off  the  east  point  of  Hoiii  Island  are  some  small  rocks  and  breakers. 

Cape  Deceit,  called  also  by  the  names  Cape  Enganno  and  Mistaken  Ci^^ 
is  9  miles,  E.N.E.  from  Cape  Horn ;  it  is  a  rocky  point,  and  the  southern 
headland  of  the  easternmost  of  the  Hennites  Isles,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Deceit  Island  or  Wollaston.  Off  this  cape  are  several  rocks,  but 
all  above  water,  and  2  miles  to  the  south-eastward  there  is  a  cluster  elevated 
80  or  40  feet  above  tlie  sea,  named  Deceit  Rocks. 

The  current  off  Cape  Horn  is  as  strong  as  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  Be- 
tween it  and  Cape  Pillar  it  is  not  at  all  regular ;  with  flowing  tide  and  strong 
wind  it  sometimes  runs  at  the  rate  of  2  knots  an  hour,  while  at  others  it  is 
not  worth  attention.  Capt.  King  says,  he  never  found  it  set  to  the  west- 
ward at  anv  time  of  tide,  or  with  any  wind.  It  is  high  wa'ter  at  Cape  Horn 
on  full  and  change  days  at  about  4h.  30m.,  rise  8  feet. 

Remarks  upon  the  Passage  round  Cape  Horn,  by  Captain  P.  P.  King : — 
*•  Ships  bound  from  the  Atlantic  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Pacific  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  keep  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Patagonia. 
as  well  to  avoid  the  heavy  sea  that  is  raised  by  the  westerly  gales,  which  pre- 
vail to  the  eastward,  and  increase  in  strength  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  land,  as  to  profit  by  the  variableness  of  the  wind  when  fixed  in  the  wes- 
tern board.  Near  the  coast,  from  April  to  September,  when  the  sun  has 
North  declination,  the  winds  prevail  more  from  the  W.N.W.  to  N.N.W.  than 
from  any  other  quarter.  Easterly  gales  are  of  very  rare  oocarrence ;  but  even 
when  they  do  blow,  the  direction  being  obliquely  upon  the  eoast^I  do  tuoA. 
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eonsider  it  at  all  hazardous  to  keep  the  land  on  board.  In  the  opposite  8e»  1 
son,  when  the  sun  has  South  declination,  the  winds  will  incline  from  tbi  i 
southward  of  West,  and  frequently  blow  hard ;  but  as  the  coast  is  a  weatbtf  j 
shore,  the  sea  goes  do>vn  immediately  after  the  gale.  Li  tliis  season,  althoagh  \ 
the  winds  are  generally  against  a  ship's  making  quick  progi-ess,  yet,  as  tbcv  \ 
seldom  remain  fixed  in  one  point,  and  frequently  shift  backward  and  forward 
6  or  8  points  in  as  many  hours,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change,  so  « 
to  keep  close  in  with  the  coast. 

Having  once  made  t/ie  land,  which  should  be  done  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Blanco,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  keep  it  topping  on  the  horizon,  until  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  be  passed. 

Witli  respect  to  this  pait  of  the  voyage,  whether  to  pass  through  Strait  la 
Maire,  or  round  Staten  Island,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  Prudence, 
I  think,  suggests  the  latter ;  yet  I  should  veiy  reluctantly  give  up  the  oppo^ 
tunity  that  might  offer  of  clearing  the  Strait,  and  therefore  of  being  so  muck 
more  to  windward.  With  a  southerly  wind  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  nt- 
tempt  the  strait ;  for,  with  a  weather  tide,  the  sea  runs  very  cross  and  deep, 
and  might  severely  injure  and  endanger  tlie  sa,fety  of  a  small  vessel,  and  toa 
large  one  do  much  damage.  In  calm  weather  it  would  be  still  more  impm- 
dent,  (unless  the  western  side  of  the  strait  can  be  reached,  where  a  ship 
might  anchor,)  on  account  of  the  tides  setting  over  to  the  Staten  Island  side; 
where,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  anchor,  it  would  necessarily  be  in  very  deep 
water,  and  close  to  the  land.  With  a  northerly  wind  the  route  seems  not 
only  practicable,  but  very  advantageous; ;  and  it  would  require  some  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  the  opportunity  so  invitingly  offered.  I  doubt  whether  nor- 
therly winds,  unless  they  are  very  strong,  blow  through  the  strait ;  if  not,  a 
ship  is  drifted  over  to  the  eastern  shores,  where,  from  the  force  of  the  tides, 
she  must  be  quite  unmanageable." 

Captain  Fitzroy,  whose  authority,  from  his  experience,  must  be  very  good, 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  risk  in  passing  the  strait 
(Strait  of  Le  Maire).  The  only  danger  that  does  exist,  and  that  may  be  an 
imaginary  one,  is  the  failure  of  the  wind.  Ships  passing  through  it  £rom 
the  Soutli  are  not  so  liable  to  the  failure  of  the  south-westerly  wind,  unless  it 
be  light,  and  then  it  will  probably  be  from  the  N.W.,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  strait.  The  anchorage  in  Good  Success  Bay,  however,  is  admirably 
s'tuated,  should  the  wind  or  tide  fail. 

-  In  passing  to  leeward  of  Staten  Island,  the  tide-race,  which  extends  for 
some  distance  off  Cape  St  John,  at  *ihe  N.E.  end  of  tlie  island,  must  be 
avoided ;  otherwise  tliere  exist  no  dangers. 

The  anchorage  imder  New  Year  Islands,  although  it  is  a  wild  one  and 
the  bottom  bad,  and  the  tide  very  strong,  yet  offei-s  good  shelter  firom 
S.W.  winds,  and  may  be  occupied  with  advantage  dming  the  existence  of 
a  gale  from  that  quarter ;  since  it  is  unfavourable  for  ships  bound  round  the 
Horn. 

After  passing  Staten  Island,  if  the  wind  be  westerly,  the  ship  should  be 
kept  upon  the  starboard  tack,  unless  it  veers  to  the  southward  of  S.S.W., 
until  she  reaches  the  latitude  of  60''  S  ,  and  then  upon  that  tack  upon  which 
most  Westing  may  be  mode.  In  this  parallel,  however,  the  wind  is  thought 
to  prevail  more  from  the  eastward  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Never 
having  passed  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  summer  season,  I  may  not  perhaps 
be  justified  in  opposing  my  opinion  to  that  of  others,  who,  having  tried 
both  seasons,  give  the  preference  to  the  summer  months.  The  advantage 
of  long  days  is  certainly  very  great ;  but  from  my  experience  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  during  these  opposite  seasons,  at  Port  Famine,  I  preferred  tha 
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winter  passage,  and,  in  our  subsequent  ezperience  of  it,  found  no  reason  to 
alter  my  opinion.  East-erly  and  noltherly  winds  prevail  in  the  winter  oflf 
the  cape,  whilst  southerly  and  westerly  winds  are  constant  during  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  and  not  only  are  the  winds  more  favourable  in  the  winter,  but 
they  are  moderate  in  comparison  to  the  fuiy  of  the  summer  gales. 

Having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  it  will  yet  be  advisable  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  making  westing,  in  preference  to  northing,  xintil 
reaching  the  meridian  of  82°  or  84®,  which  will  enable  a  ship  to  steer 
through  the  north-westerly  winds  that  prevail  between  the  parallels  of  50** 
and  54® 

STATEN  ISLAND. — This  island  is  situated  off  the  most  south-eastern  point 
of  South  America,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire.  It  is 
38  miles  in  extent  from  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Bartholomew,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged,  composed  of  lofty  hills  (2000 
and  3000  feet  high),  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  coast  throughout  is  fo.  med  of  rocky  cliffs 
from  200  to  500  feet  in  height,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  steep-to,  having 
from  15  to  20  fathoms  close  to  their  bases.  The  numerous  projections  and 
indentations  of  the  island  are  merely  continuations  of  ranges  of  hills  and 
valleys,  consequently  all  the  harbours  preserve  nearly  the  same  direction  aa 
the  valleys  and  are  surrounded  by  high  land,  the  water  deepening  rapidly 
towards  their  centres. 

Here  the  force  of  the  tides  is  very  great;  this,  together  with  the  position  of 
the  headlands,  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  tides,  causes  a  rough  break- 
ing sea,  when  the  wind  is  strong  and  contrary,  which  is  dangerous  for  a  large 
vessel  and  impassable  by  a  boat.  Southward  of  the  island  the  tide  ia 
scarcely  perceptible ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  undertow  which  renders  it 
dangerous  for  a  boat  to  stretch  across  the  mouths  of  the  deep  bays,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  again  closing  with  the  land.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  sealers  constantly  follow  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
shore.     High  water  at  full  and  change  at  3h.  50m.     Bise  7  to  9  feet. 

Off  the  noith  side  of  Staten  Island  is  a  group  of  small  islands  affording  a 
sort  of  protection  from  westerly  winds,  named  the  New  Year  Isles ;  under 
the  north-eastei*n  of  these  there  is  anchorage  in  17  fathoms ;  but  this  is 
liable  to  the  influence  of  any  wind  between  N.  and  E.N.E.,  the  bottom  is 
rocky,  the  tides  rapid,  and  the  distance  of  the  eddies  from  the  land  so  un- 
certain, that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  vessel  to  keep  clear  of  her  anchors. 

St.  John's  Harbour  is  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  Staten  Island,  and 
known  at  a  distance  by  Mount  Bichardson  at  its  head,  and  on  a  nearer 
approach  by  a  remarkable  cliff  on  the  eastern  shore.  In  making  for  this 
harbour  attention  must  be  given  to  the  rapidity  of  the  tide  running  across 
its  mouth ;  to  the  gusts  of  S.W.  winds  that  come  from  the  moimtains,  which  are 
exceedingly  violent ;  and  to  the  kelp  which  lines  the  shores,  and  serves  as 
an  excellent  mark  for  the  unnavigable  parts  of  the  harbour :  the  edge  of  this 
kelp  is  almost  always  in  8  fathoms,  and  generally  near  the  shore.  At  the 
heckd  of  the  harbour,  distant  3  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  entrance,  is  good  shel- 
ter for  a  vessel  in  a  depth  between  5  and  20  fathoms,  sandy  bottom ;  on 
account  of  the  gusts  of  wind  from  the  mountains  it  is  advisable  to  moor  with 
an  open  hawse  to  the  S.W.  Off  the  western  point  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
rock  which  requires  a  berth. 

Further  to  the  westward  is  Port  Cook  in  which  a  vessel  will  find  shelter 
and  good  anchorage  in  not  too  deep  water ;  the  prevalent  winds  are  regular, 
and  there  is  an  easy  communication  with  the  south  side  of  the  island.     Its 
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entrance  is  veiy  nairow  with  a  depth  of  only  6  fathoms,  but  within  the  depft 
increases  to  16  and  20  fathoms. 

New  Year  Harbour  is  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  extends  8  miles  to  tbt 
S.W. ;  the  depth  varies  from  20  to  45  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  mud  ui 
sand.  The  passage  in  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  cluster  of  islets  lying  ii 
the  entrance. 

Port  Basil  Hall  is  a  most  convenient  anchorage  when  once  attained,  and 
well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  though  the  whirlwinds  exist  here  as  well  as  is 
the  other  harbours  of  this  island;  but,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the 
south-western  shore,  they  are  not  so  violent.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  ift 
contracted  by  two  rocks,  which,  together  with  the  depth  of  water,  renders  tha 
access  difficult  without  suitable  wind  and  tide.  When  in  pass  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  dangers  pointed  out  by  the  kelp,  and  anchor  on  the  w^ 
tern  shore  between  a  small  gi*een  island,  whose  southern  side  must  have  a 
good  berth,  and  a  fine  sandy  beach  to  the  northward  of  the  island  in  from  7 
to  10  fathoms.     Wood  and  water  can  be  obtained  in  abundance. 

Port  Parry  is  the  first  opening  to  the  westward  of  New  Year  Island,  and 
may  be  easily  distinguished  by  a  quoin-shaped  mount  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  harbour  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  contraction  of  its  opposita 
shores.  Good  anchorage  may  be  obtained,  southward  of  a  small  grassf 
islet  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inner  harbour,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  san^ 
bottom  ;  from  hence  the  water  deepens  to  the  head  of  the  harbour,  where  a 
vessel  may  be  moored,  opposite  to  a  sandy  beach,  with  an  open  hawse  to  the 
S.S.W.,  for  squalls  are  frequent  and  violent,  though  not  to  be  apprehended 
by  a  vessel  well  moored.  A  leading  wind  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
sailing  through  the  contraction.  In  the  outer  port  is  a  rocky  patch  with 
only  4  fathoms  upon  it ;  here  a  vessel  might  find  temporar}'  anchorage  as  the 
water  shoals  gradually  up  to  it. 

Port  Hoppner  is  next  westward  of  Port  Parry ;  it  is  sheltered  from  N.W. 
winds  by  a  rocky  island  at  its  mouth,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile  within 
which  anchorage  may  be  taken  in  from  8  to  20  fathoms.  This  harbour  ia 
likewise  divided  into  two  parts.  Near  the  head  of  the  outer  harbour  there  is 
anchoi*age  close  to  the  shore,  which  is  high  and  precipitous  on  the  western 
side.  This  is  the  westernmost  harbour  in  Staten  Island,  there  are,  how- 
ever, small  coves  on  the  eastern  side  of  Flinders  and  Crossley  Bays  whera 
anchorage  may  be  found,  but  these  are  unprotected  from  the  sea  and  pz«va- 
lent  winds. 

On  the  South  side  of  Staten  Island  is  Port  Vancouver  where  refuge  <«n  be 
taken  during  S.W.  gales.  A  vessel  may  ride  quite  secm*e  in  16  or  17 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  close  to  a  small  river,  and  near  a  convenient  wood* 
ing  place  in  the  western  arm.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
roclqr  island  always  visible,  and  a  reef  runs  some  distance  from  the  south 
point  of  the  western  arm,  to  avoid  which  do  not  haul  up  for  the  anchorage 
until  a  remarkable  white  ravine  on  the  south  shore  becomes  visible.  A  ship 
must  moor  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  westward.  This  harbour  is  the  first 
opening  eastward  of  the  Dampier  Islands.  Back  Harbour  has  not  good 
qualities,  farther  than  good  holding-ground,  for  which  it  can  be  recom- 
mended; though  small  vessels  have  occasionally  sought  refuge  from  N.W. 
winds.  « 
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Silhouette  Vigia.... 

Aquila  Beef 

Sou  vet's    Sandy  lal&nd 

Triton's  Bank 

Sboalof  Manoel  Luis... 

Crown  Reef. 

Prince's  Shoal 

Submarine  Volcano  ... 
Fernando  de  Noronha, ) 

the  Pyramid  ) 

The  Roccas 

Ascension  Island  fthe[ 

Barrack) | 

St  Helena  f(/i«   Obier-\ 

^•^tory)   \ 

Bank  of  Antonio  Viana 
Martin  Vas  Rocks  ('Me 

Central) 

Congress  Bank 

Isle  of  Trinidad 

Island  Ascensao 

Columbus,  or  Saxem- 

burgh  Island 

Grant's  Breakers 


Laurel  Shoal 

Trista  D'Acunha  (thi 

WaterfaU) 

Inaccessible    Island 

(Centre) 

Lennon's  Reef. 

Robson  Reef. 

Telemaque  Bock  (Cett- 1 

tralBreaktTt) .... 

Ariel  Rocks 

Gough's  Island  .... 
lala  Grande 


Vidt  Nou  1. 

ride  Note  a. 

Vide  Nou  3. 

Vide  Note  i. 

Vide  Note  6. 

Vide  Note  6. 

Vide  Nou  7. 

Vide  NoU  8. 

Vide  Nou  fl. 

Vide  Nou  10. 

Vide  Note  U. 

Vide  NoU  la. 

Vide  Nou  18, 

Vide  Nou  U. 

Vide  Nou  15. 

Vide  NoU  16. 

Doubtful.     Vide  NoU  17. 

Very  doubtful.     Vide  NoU  X8. 

Position  not    accurately  ascertuDod. 

Vide  Note  19. 
Vide  Nou  30. 


Vide  Nou  23. 

Doubtful.     Vide  NoU  84. 

Position  doubtful.     Vide  NoU  38, 

Fide  Nou  28 

Fide  Nou  27. 

Vflfy  doubtful.      Fide  Nou  M. 
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or  Circumci- 

(n  Island 

■"Aigle  Shoal 

"Aurora  Isles 

The  ShagEocks 

Kain's  Islet 

Pottinger's  Bank 

Alexander  Island 

Peter  Island 


South 

West 

Lat. 

Long. 

DKO.  MIK. 

DEO.  MIK. 

54  15 

6  HE 

51  51 

(U  30  W 

*     * 

*     * 

53  48 

43  25 

54     9 

59  36 

54  36 

57  49 

(5j=*  57 

73     0 

68     0 

91     0 

REMARKS. 


Vide  Note  29. 


Doubtful.     Vide  Note  30. 
Very  doubtful.      Vide  Note  31, 
Vide  Note  32. 

Doubtful.      Vide  Note  33. 
Vide  Note  34. 

I  Vide  Note  35. 


KOTES  TO  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

1.  SILHOUETTE  VIGIA.— On  the  6th  of  February,  1754,  the  people 
on  board  the  ship  Silhouette,  commnnded  by  M  Pintault,  felt  a  shock,  or 
Tiolent  agitation,  as  if  the  vessel  had  touched  upon  a  shoal.  It  was  then 
about  5  p.m.,  and  from  the  latitude  taken  by  that  very  day's  observation,  this 
dangerous  spot  should  be  20'  to  the  southward  of  the  line,  in  about  20*  SCK' 
W.  longitude,  according  to  their  reckoning,  which  they  traced  upon  thtf 
French  chart,  from  the  road  of  Praya,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  lago.  On  the  13th 
April,  1758,  the  frigate  La  Fidele,  M.  Le  Houx,  commander,  felt  the  like 
shocks,  in  20'  S.  latitude,  and  18°  0'  W.  longitude. 

2.  AQUIIA  REEF.— On  the  12th  April,  1831,  theAquila,  of  Scarbro', 
Captain  John  Taylor,  was  in  latitude  22'  15"  S..  and  in  longitude  21**  6'  SO* 
W.,  light  winds  and  fine  pleasant  weather.  At  40'  p.m.,  the  water  being 
very  smooth,  and  the  ship  going  at  tlie  rate  of  5  knots,  a  loud  rumbling 
noise  was  heard  under  her  bottom,  and  a  sensation  felt,  exactly  like  that  of  a 
vessel  sliding  over  a  rock  :  the  nidder  was  so  much  agitated,  that  the  man 
who  was  steering  could  scarcely  hold  the  wheel.  No  difference  could 
be  obsen'ed  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  nor  the  smallest  rippling.  The 
situation  of  the  Aquila  is  very  near  the  Silhouette,  above  described. 

3.  BOUVET'S  sandy' ISLE.— On  the  3rd  of  May,  1761,  Le  Vaillant, 
Captain  Bouvet,  about  1  p.m.,  saw  a  small  rocky  island,  which  bore  N.  by 
E.  The  latitude,  by  reckoning  at  noon,  was  about  23'  S.,  and  their  longi- 
tude, reckoned  from  the  sight  of  Ferro  Island,  which  they  made  on  the  8th 
of  April,  was  about  19*'  10'  W.— See  Note  30,  page  309. 

4.  TRITON'S  BANK.— On  the  18th  December,  1816,  Captain  Proud- 
foot,  in  the  ship  Triton,  passed  over  this  shoal.  It  appeared  to  extend  in 
an  E.  and  W.  direction,  3  miles,  and  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  one  mile. 
Sounded  in  *2Hfatliroms  brown  sand;  saw  no  appearance  of  breakers. — See  Note 
36,  page  309 

5.  SHOAL  OF  MANOEL  LUIS.— This  shoal  lies  off  Maranham,  in 
latitude  0°  52'  10"  S.,  and  longitude  44"  13'  W.  It  extends  more  than  half 
a  mile  across  from  N.  to  S.,  but  not  less  than  3  miles  in  an  E.  by  S.  and  W. 
by  N.  direction.  It  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  conical  rocks,  whose  heads  are 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  low  tides,  having  small  openings  of  deep  water 
(8  to  10,  and  17  fathoms)  between  them,  which  renders  it  the  more  dan- 
gerous ;  as  in  case  of  striking  thereon,  a  vessel  would,  most  propably,  pfo 
down  immediately.  The  utmost  precaution,  therefore,  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  danger,  as  it  shows  itself  occasionally  at  low  tides,  and  then 
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but  slighty.  It  is  high  water  on  the  reef,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  5  hours, 
when  the  tides  rise  V2  feet,  the  flood  setting  S.W.,  and  the  ebb  N.E.,  at  the 
rate  of  three-fifths  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

6.  CROWN  REEF.— The  barque  Crown,  of  Liverpool,  bound  to  Bom- 
bay, struck  upon  sometliing,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  reef,  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  February,  18:35.  After  crossing  the  equator,  with  a  pleasant  breeze 
at  E.S.E.,  canying  fore-topmast  studding-sail,  going  6|  knots,  at  lOh.  46m., 
touched  the  grouud,  and  grated  with  the  keel,  as  if  passing  over  a  coral  reef. 
So  soon  as  clear,  the  boat  was  lowered  down,  but  no  bottom  was  found  at  the 
depth  of  1*20  fathoms.  The  latitude  of  the  spot  was  57'  S.,  and  the  mean 
longitude,  by  chronometer  and  lunars,  23*  19'  W. — Nautical  Magazine,  1835, 
page  577. 

7.  PRINCE'S  SHOAL.— On  the  17th  October,  1747,  the  ship  Lo 
Prince,  Captain  Bobriant,  in  its  passage  to  India,  felt  one  or  two  shocks, 
as  if  it  had  struck  upon  a  shelf  She  was  at  the  time  in  latitude  I*'  35'  S., 
and  longitude  17®  15'  W.,  reckoned  from  the  sight  they  had  of  the  Isle  of 
Brava. 

8.  SUBMARINE  VOLCANO.— On  the  19tli  Mav,  1806,  Admiral  Km- 
sensteni  saw  in  the  direction  of  N  N.W.,  and  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15 
miles,  a  singulai*  phenomenon,  but  which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  day, 
was  unable  to  examine  sufhciently  close  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  it.  A  cloud 
of  smoke  arose  to  about  the  height  of  a  ship's  mast, — disappeared  suddenly, 
then  rose  agai;i,  and  vanished  entirely.  It  could  not  be  a  water-spout,  nor  a 
ship  on  fire,  as  some  persons  on  board  conceived ;  for  die  smoke  rose  much 
too  high,  and  Dr.  Horner  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  whole  was  not  an  ocular 
deception,  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  was  possibly  the  forerunner  of  an 
island. — See  Note  36  to  "  Rocks,  Shoals,  and  Dangers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,"  page  309. 

9.  FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA.— This  island  has  fi-equently  been 
visited  by  ships  bound  to  India,  occasioned  by  the  currents  liaving  set  them 
to  the  westward,  after  the  failure  of  the  N.E.  trade-wind.  It  is  a  remarkable 
island,  and  is  readily  known  by  a  high  rocky  peak,  named  the  Pyramid,  very 
barren  and  rugged,  which  seems  to  lead  to  the  eastward,  when  it  bears  S.S.W., 
and  by  its  S.W.  point,  which  is  perforated,  and  gives  a  firee  passage  to  the 
sea,  and  therefore,  by  some,  named  the  Hole  in  the  Wall.  Off  this  point,  at 
a  considerable  distance,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  which  is  dangerous  to  approach. 
From  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  named  Tobacco  Point,  a  reef  extends  to 
seaward  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  a  rocky  patch,  on  which  the  sea  always 
breaks,  lies  ^^  or  3  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  this  point,  and  nearly  3^  miles  S. 
J  W.  from  the  east  point.  There  is  a  channel  of  10  to  15  fathoms  water 
within  this  patch,  and  when  on  it,  the  Pyramid  will  be  shut  in  by  the  highest 
hill.  Captain  Foster's  obscn-ations.  revised  by  Dr.  Tiai'ks,  give  the  Peak  op 
Pyramid  as  in  3°  50'  10"  S.,  and  32  23'  15"  W. 

Fernando  de  Noronha  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  2  or  2}  miles  broad. 
It  jiroduces  black  cattle,  sheep,  poultry-,  melons,  com,  &c.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Portuguese  exiles,  and  has  a  strong  garrison,  and  all  the  little  sandy  bays 
and  anchoring  places  are  defended  by  forts.  The  road  is  on  the  north  side, 
near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  the  anchorage  is  tolerably  good  in  0  to 
1 3  fathoms  water,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  with  the  Pyramid  bearing 
from  S.S.W.  to  S.W.  It  is  quite  exposed  to  northerly  and  westerly  winds, 
which  are  said  to  prevail  here  from  December  to  April ;  at  other  times  they 
are  mostly  S.E.  or  westerly,  and  sometimes  at  N.E.  The  surf  is  frequently 
high,  and'  at  such  times  there  is  no  landing.    Fresh  water  may  be  procured 
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from  a  well  near  the  governor's  house,  but  it  is  a  scarce  article  in  the  dty 
season,  and  cannot  always  be  got  off  from  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  surf. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  to  the  eastward  of  Tobacco  Point,  is  a  small 
bay,  named  the  Port,  fit  for  boats  only,  where  it  is  said  fresh  water  may  be 
procured  from  a  rivulet. 

The  currents  generally  run  strong  to  the  westward,  therefore  the  neces- 
sity of  approaching  the  road  by  Rat  or  Wooding  Island  is  obvious.  Rat 
Island  is  about  1^  mile  in  lengUi,  and  lies  about  1^  mile  from  the  N.£.  end 
of  Fernando  de  Noronha.  It  produces  grass  and  fire  wood,  with  some 
wild  goats ;  but  the  wood  will  sink  if  thrown  into  the  water,  and  there  is 
great  risk  in  staving  the  boat  while  getting  it  off  from  tlie  rocks.  The  tide 
rises  about  6  feet,  and  flows,  on  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon,  until  4 
o'clock. 

10.  THE  ROCCAS  lies  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha ;  they  are  low  sandy  islands,  apparently  connected  together  by  a 
reef,  nearly  level  with  the, edge  of  the  sea.  These  cannot  be  seen,  even  from 
the  mast-head,  in  tlie  clearest  weather,  for  more  than  3  leagues ;  they  are 
surrounded  with  breakers,  projecting  out  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  shoal,  their  extent  being  5  miles.  Vessels  passing  between  Fernando 
de  Noronha  and  the  Brazil  coast,  at  night,  must  be  particularly  carefiil  to 
avoid  those  dangers,  for  they  have  proved  fatal  to  many.  Witliin  H  miles 
of  their  western  extremity  were  found  28  fathoms,  coral  rock,  and  the  cur- 
rent sets  over  them  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  ^i  mUes  an  hour.  Rise  6 
feet. 

11.  ASCENSMN  ISLAND  is  of  an  oval  form,  7i  miles  long,  and  6i  wide. 
Like  all  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  of  a  volcanic  origin,  presenting  a 
surface  of  rugged  conical  hills,  of  different  sorts  of  lava,  from  '200  to  300  feet 
in  height,  some  of  them  with  perfect  craters.  At  the  eastern  part  of  t'  e 
island  is  a  double-peaked  mountain,  of  gritty  tufaceous  limestone,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  2,818  feet,  and,  from  its  comparatively  verdant  appear- 
ance, has  obtained  the  name  of  Green  Mountain.  The  whole  island  is  of  a 
naked,  desolate  character,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rocks  l^ing  upon  each  other 
in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms  between  them,  and  strewed  with 
Bcorite,  pumice,  and  oilier  volcanic  substances,  so  that  one  might  as  well 
walk  over  broken  glass  bottles.  The  sea-coast  is  alternately  of  a  black 
nitrous  lava,  and  of  white  beaches,  formed  by  the  pulverization  of  coral  and 
shells,  with  calcined  stones  as  light  as  dust.  There  are,  however,  about  the 
middle  of  the  island,  between  the  hills,  several  little  plains,  divided  into 
small  spaces,  and  so  remarkably  distributed  as  to  appear  like  parcels  of  land 
cleared  of  stones,  and  separated  by  walls. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Joao  da  Nova  Gfclego,  in  1501,  and  is  said 
to  derive  its  present  name  from  having  been  seen  on  Ascension  day.  It  was 
then  entirely  barren  and  uninhabited ;  not  a  shrub  was  seen,  and  the  only 
vegetation  which  it  produced  was  some  coarse  grasses,  ferns,  purslain,  a 
species  of  convolvulus,  and  a  milk-thistle.  There  were  goats,  rats,  mice, 
land  crabs,  and  some  few  insects  on  the  island.  It  was  also  much  frequented 
by  sea-fowl,  such  as  the  fiigate  and  tropic  birds,  tern,  boobies,  and  gannet, 
witli  whose  nests  the  lower  part  of  the  island  was  covered ;  being  hitherto 
undisturbed  by  man,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  knocked  down  with 
sticks,  or  even  laid  hold  of  while  sitting  on  their  eggs.  Turtle  were  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  bay  afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish — cavalies, 
old-wives,  conger-eels,  and  rock-cod ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  island  was 
much  frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  East  Indies.    It  was  also  a  great  resort  for  smuggling-vessels  from 
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*^t  American  colonies,  who  used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here,  on  their  return 
iome.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  without  any  stream  or  spring  of  fresh 
Lter  whatever ;  but  small  springs  have  since  been  discovered,  and  have  ob- 
led  the  name  of  Dampier's  Springs,  from  that  celebrated  navigator  having 
cast  away  here,  on  his  return  from  New  Holland. 
i  '  In  1815,  during  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  the  British 
^Bovemment  took  possession  of  Ascension,  as  a  military  station,  and  main- 
^^^teined  on  it  a  garrison,  consisting  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  as  governor,  with 
4*00  officers,  seamen,  and  mai'ines,  who  fortified  the  island  with  17  guns,  the 
i  Sweater  number  at  English  Road,  where  they  erected  barracks  and  store- 
rSouces  of  the  compact  lava  (the  pulverized  coral  on  the  beach  forming  ex- 
f  "Cellent  cement),  and  contrived  to  cultivate  small  gardens,  and  rear  some  live 
~ stock.  A  look-out  station  was  established  on  Green  Mountain,  where  a 
IBQiall  spring  was  discovered,  which  soon  yielded  an  average  daily  supply  of 
VllxHit  140  gallons. 

In  1821,  the  ostablishment  was  changed  to  a  major  of  marines,  as  governor, 

"^ith  a  stAff  of  officers,  and  a  party  of  about  200  privates,  most  of  whom  were 

Artificers  and  labourers,   with  a  number  of  liberated  Africans.     From  the 

,  Attention  and  exertion  of  the  garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a  state  of  pro- 

:  Kressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  natural  and  artificial.     Eoads  have 

fceen  made,  and  iron  pipes  laid  down,  to  convey  the  water  from  the  springs 

(ftn  operation  that  used  to  be  performed  by  asses  and  mules)  to  the  fort,  near 

'Which  a  large  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  containing  1,700  tons,  by 

"Which  it  is  hoped  that  a  supply  of  water  may  always  be  obtained  sufBcient 

for  a  squadron.     Pasturage  is  rapidly  making  its  appearance.     There  is  a 

linoderate  supply  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which,  with  turkeys,  guinea-fowl,  and 

almost  every  description  of  live  stock,  thrive  well ;  geese  and  ducks,  however, 

-Succeed  but  indiflforently,  owing  to  the  want  of  fresh-water  streams  and  pools. 

The  wild  goats,  to  the  number  of  about  600,  are  allowed  to  wander  in  herds, 

feeding  on  the  herbage  they  can  procure,  amongst  which  are  some  aromatic 

lierbs,  which  give  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour  to  the  mutton.  During  the  season, 

\ivhich  is  between  February'  and  July,  when  the  turtle  come  ashore  for  the 

purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  parties  are  stationed  on  the  beach,  to  turn 

as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  required  before  the  next  season,  which  are  after- 

'wards  kept  in  a  large  salt-water  pond,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.     Their 

general  weight  is  from  400  to  700  lbs. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  rats,  with  which  the  island  was  overrun,  a  number 
of  cats  were  introduced,  which,  however,  multiplying  and  becoming  wild, 
proved  very  destractive  to  the  young  fowls  and  rabbits,  so  that  the  garrison 
have  been  compelled  to  call  to  their  assistance  a  colony  of  bull-terriers,  to 
wage  war  on  their  combined  enemies  of  the  feline  tribe.  Guinea-fowl  are 
very  abundant;  partridges,  pigeons,  and  rabbits,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  other  species  of  game,  have  been  imported,  and  the  horse  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  list  of  their  useful  and  domestic  animals. 

On  the  Green  Mountain,  above  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  all  vegetation 
ceases  ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  mould,  yielding  sweet  potatoes,  Cape  gooseberries^ 
onions,  carrots,  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  radishes,  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
species  of  esculent  vegetables  :  there  are  at  present  upwards  of  70  acres  un- 
der cultivation.  In  the  valleys  also,  where  the  soil  offers  any  prospect  of 
success,  spots  are  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Several  kinds 
of  fruit  have  been  successfully  tried, — and  thus  an  island,  which  was  once  a 
desert  cinder,  now  3rields  most  useful  vegetable  productions ;  and  as  the  cli- 
mate is  exceedingly  healtliy,  it  is  obvious  that  this  establishment  will  repay 
the  liberal  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  by  affording  an  eligible 
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rendezvous,  and  dep6t  of  stores  and  provisions,  for  any  squadron  destined 
either  for  the  coast  of  Africa  or  Brazil. 

The  Aiichordge,  though  an  open  bay,  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  island  is 
never  visited  by  gales  of  wind,  but  a  heavy  surf  rolls  on  the  beach,  which 
sometimes  interrupts  the  communication  with  the  shore  for  days  together. 
There  is  no  regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is  very  trifling.  On 
Green  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thennometer  is  from 
58**  to  82^ 

Mr.  William  Walker  gives  the  following  description  of  this  island  :— 
**  The  island  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  its  greatest  diameter  from  east  to  west 
being  7|  miles,  and  its  shortest  from  north  to  south,  5i  miles.  The  area  of 
its  base,  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  is  88  square  miles,  and  its  circumfexenee 
about  22  miles. 

Ascension  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  its 
surface  being  exceedingly  irregular,  and  presenting,  from  the  sea,  a  barren 
and  forbidding  appearance.  The  highest  peak  on  Green  Mountain  is  ele- 
vated 2,805  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  therefore  be  seen,  from  a  frigate's 
deck,  at  the  distance  of  65  miles.  The  latitude  of  the  summit  is,  from  seve- 
ral observations,  7°  67'  22"  S. ;  and  if  the  longitude  of  the  fort  be  14*  24', 
that  of  the  peak  will  be  H""  19'.  From  the  summit  of  Green  Mountain  about 
40  tumuli  may  be  seen,  of  different  magnitudes,  being  extinguished  craters, 
which  have,  at  different  periods  of  the  volcanoes,  actually  given  vent  to  its 
fires.  From  many  of  these  craters  one  may  trace  distinctly  the  direction  of 
the  lava  currents,  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

All  the  different  varieties  of  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  may  be  found  here  ap- 
parently in  a  rapid  progress  of  decomposition,  so  that,  at  some  future  period, 
this  island,  like  other  volcanoes,  will  be  one  mass  of  rich  mould.  Many  of 
the  round  conical  hills  are  already  fit  for  being  planted  with  vines  ;  their  soil 
being  composed  of  ashes  and  a  ferruginous  earth,  a  decomposition  of  cal- 
cined ores  of  iron ;  of  this  description  is  Red  Cross  Hill,  near  the  anchor- 
age, having  an  elevation  of  870  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  so  dry  and  porous 
is  the  soil,  that  no  sooner  does  the  rain  fall  than  it  is  absorbed  and  dis- 
appears. 

The  principal  cultivation  is  on  and  about  Green  Mountain,  where  it  rains 
more  frequently  than  on  tlie  less  elevated  parts  of  the  island.  The  principal 
garden  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea :  here  the  climate  is  delightful,  the  tem- 
perature during  the  day-time  being  generally  about  74®,  that  at  the  landing- 
place,  near  the  fort,  being  85°.  The  temperature  on  the  peak  is  still  lower : 
my  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  current  of  air  sweeping  over  the  peak,  fell 
to  60** ;  this  was  at  one  p.m.,  the  instrument  being  in  the  shade,  and  the 
sun  shining  at  the  time.  The  summit  of  Green  Mountain  is  covered  with 
rock-roses,  and  several  species  of  fern  and  mosses,  indigenous  to  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Ascension  is  perhaps  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  its  salubrity  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  constant  trade-wind  blowing  in  a 
moderate  breeze,  ventilating  and  cooling  every  part  of  the  island ;  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  marsh  or  moist  soils  contribute  to  the 
elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  the  air»  and  render  the  island  a  most  desirable 
spot  for  an  invalid,  who  might  be  transported  from  Tartar  Stairs  to  the 
mountain  in  two  hours,  the  distance  being  7  miles,  from  a  temperature  of  84* 
to  one  of  74**.  Abundance  of  purslain  grows  among  the  rocks,  stones,  and 
cr* 'vices  of  the  cliffs :  this  vegetable  is  eaten  by  the  cattle,  and  is  capable  of 
keeping  thorn  alive  and  in  tolerable  condition,  as  was  evident  from  a  bullock 
making  his  escape,  and  being  absent  fire  or  six  months,  during  which  time 
he  had  nothing  to  eat  but  purslain. 
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The  weather  side  of  the  island  is  high  and  inaccessible,  with  an  iroh- 
bound  coast,  and  deep  water.  No  part  of  the  coast  is  ooces^sible  from  South- 
west Bay,  round  the  south  point  of  the  island,  and  as  far  as  North-east  Bay. 
From  the  south  point  of  South-west  Bay,  and  along  the  lee  side  of  tlie  island 
to  English  Bay,  there  is  an  excellent  anchorage  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms 
water,  sand  and  mud :  within  the  distance  of  6  miles  300  sail  might  be  an- 
chored at  the  distance  of  100  fathoms  from  each  other;  for  although  the 
coast  from  the  fort  round  to  South-west  Bay  be  rocky,  with  foul  ground  ex- 
tending about  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  yet  I  found  the  bottom  perfectly  clear 
without  the  depth  of  10  fathoms. 

I  have  already  stated  that  upwards  of  40  craters  have,  in  former  times, 
been  in  a  state  of  activity.  Now  the  island  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  con- 
stant brisk  S.E.  trade-wind,  the  ashes,  pumice,  dust,  &c.,  ejected  by  the  vol- 
canoes, have  been  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea  to  leewai'd  of  the  island, 
and  formed  an  excellent  anchorage;  the  bank,  thus  formed,  has,  in  the 
course  of  time,  been  augmented  by  vast  quantities  of  small  shells  ground  up 
together,  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  and  it  is  those  fine  pieces 
of  shells  that  form  tlie  vaiious  beaches  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  sea-turtle  deposits  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  current  in  the  air  or  ocean,  at  an  island, 
the  dust  in  the  air,  or  the  sand  in  tlie  sea,  is  carried  by  the  curi'ent  and  de- 
posited to  leeward  where  a  bank  is  formed  on  which  ships  may  anchor ;  this 
is  the  case  at  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  &c. 

Ascension  is  visited  by  the  sea-turtle  between  Christmas  and  Midsummer, 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  during  the  above  period,  each  female  makes  three 
or  four  nests.  The  animal  remains  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  till  50  or  60 
eggs  are  fit  for  being  deposited  in  the  sand.  She  then  lands  on  the  beach, 
between  10  o'clock  at  night  and  4  in  the  morning,  and  going  sometimes  150 
and  '^00  yards  above  high  water  mark,  digs  a  large  pit,  about  8  or  10  feet  m 
diameter,  and  2  or  3  feet  deep,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  carefully 
covered  with  sand  ;  she  then  leaves  them  to  nature.  In  about  9  or  10  weeks 
t'le  young  turtle  breaks  its  prison,  and  working  its  way  upwards  through  the 
sand,  gains  the  surface  and  proceeds  directly  to  the  sea.  Should  this  jour- 
ney happen  in  daylight,  many  of  the  young  animals  are  picked  and  devom*ed 
by  the  man-of-war  bird,  who  may  be  seen  hovering  over  the  turtles*  nests. 
For  this  species  of  warfare  in  destroying  the  young  turtle,  the  man-of-war 
bird  is  shot,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

There  are  abundance  of  excellent  fish  to  be  caught  among  the  rocks 
throughout  the  year,  such  as  rock-cod,  conger,  cavalhos,  &e. ;  they  are  so 
plentiful,  that  a  boat's  crew  may  catch  enough  for  a  frigate's  ship's  company. 
The  best  place  for  fishing  is  on  the  reef,  near  the  anchorage,  beginning  widi 
a  piece  of  salt  pork  for  a  bait,  and  afterwards  cutting  up  a  fish  for  bait. 
Cray-fish  are  also  caught  near  the  mouths  of  caverns  amongst  the  rocks  to- 
ward English  Bay,  the  method  is  as  follows : — Hang  a  piece  of  fish  or  pork 
by  a  stnng,  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern,  the  cray-fish  obsen^ing  it  will  rise  to  the  bait,  and  may  be  taken  by 
hand. 

The  coast  to  leeward  of  the  island  is  bold  and  clear  fi*om  English  Bay  to 
the  fort  near  Tartar  Stairs.  About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  tlie  fort  there 
is  a  small  bay,  with  a  spot  of  sand  on  it,  on  which  a  boat  may  land  among 
wild  and  irregular  climpers ;  this  spot  has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Comfort  Cove,  and  extolled  very  much  above  its  real  merit.  From  the  foot 
of  Fort  Cockbum,  round  to  the  westward  as  far  as  South-west  Bay,  the  coast 
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i^,  as  has  been  already  observed,  rocky.  The  reef  runs  out  about  seren- 
tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a  north-west  dh^ction  :  it  is  composed  of 
uneven  masses  of  hard,  pom  ted  lava,  with  spots  of  white  sand  in  hollow 
places ;  there  are  many  of  these  pointed  rocks  on  which  a  ship  would  strike, 
and  on  some  which  ships  have  actually  struck ;  and  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents for  the  future,  a  large  buoy  is  now  moored  near  the  extremity  of  the 
reef,  on  a  rock  having  30  feet  water  on  it.  The  following  are  its  marks : — 
The  flag-staflf  on  the  fort  in  a  line  with  the  nortli-east  comer  of  the  jetty  near 
the  crane  at  Tartar  Stairs  and  the  peak  of  Green  Mountain,  just  touching  the 
edge  of  Red  Cross  Hill  Should  the  buoy  be  gone,  by  keeping  in  10  fathoms 
a  ship  will  avoid  all  the  dangers  on  the  reef. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  heavy  swell  sets  in  from  the  south-west- 
ward, occasioned  by  gales  of  wind  without  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  The  long  swell  rolling  in  against  the  wind,  and  meeting 
with  shoal  water,  and  the  uneven  rocky  bottom  of  the  reef,  breaks  high  and 
with  violence,  sweeping  away  thousands  of  tons  of  sand  from  tlie  beach  into 
deep  water ;  this  sand  is  again  thrown  on  shore  in  fine  smooth  water.  These 
rollers  are  heaviest  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  storms 
and  tempests  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn. 

Two  pair  of  moorings  are  laid  down  near  the  landing-place  for  the  use  of 
H.M.  ships ;  one  pair  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  sandy  bay  to  the  eastward 
of  the  fort,  and  as  near  the  weather  shore  as  possible.  The  groiuidwork  is 
a  line-of-battle  ship's  chain,  and  the  bridles  are  tapered  from  line-of-battle 
ships'  chain  to  sloops',  the  small  end  being  suspended  to  the  buoy  for  the 
convenience  of  being  taken  without  lighters.  The  other  pair  is  laid  down 
near  the  edge  of  the  reef,  one  of  tlie  anchors  being  among  the  rocks,  thereby 
leaving  the  best  of  the  anchorage  unoccupied.  At  the  inner  mooring,  in  case 
of  necessity,  one  vessel  might  be  hove  down  by  means  of  another.    . 

About  half  a  mile  inland  from  South-west  Bay,  and  behind  the  lava  cur- 
rents, lying  near  the  beach,  there  is  a  tract  of  land  of  comparatively  smooth 
surface,  and  of  considerable  dimension  ;  the  soil  is  verj'  rich,  but  so  dry  and 
dusty  as  seldom  to  exhibit  any  other  verdure  than  a  little  purslain.     A  little 
farther  to  the  south-eastward,  and  behind  some  high  conical  hills,  there  is  a 
sandy  plain,  having  an  area  of,  perhaps,  20  or  30  acres.     This  level  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  above-mentioned  conical  hills  on  the  north,  and  on  every 
other  side  by  high  ridges  of  lava,  tlirongh  which  the  rains  have  worn   **  fini- 
mari,"  or  water-courses,  by  which  considerable  quantities  of  sand  and  pumice 
have  been  discharged  into  the  plain.     I  could  trace  veiy  distinctly  a  line  of 
pumice  and  other  floating  materials  on  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  the  lee  side 
of  the  plain,  left  as  the  last  high-water  mark,  and    shewing  most  clearly 
tliat,  at  times,  there  has  been  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  fresh  water  in  tJie 
valley,  a  quantity  sufficient   to   supply   the    island  for  many  years.     This 
affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  occasional  heavy  rains  that  must  fall  at 
Ascension,  and  points  out  the  propriety  of  constructing  tanks  in  eligible 
situations. 

The  principal  supply  of  fresh  water  is  obtained  on  the  Green  Mountain, 
where  there  are  several  drips  of  water,  which  yield  from  500  to  1 ,500  gallons 
daily,  according  to  the  wetness  of  the  season.  The  rain  falling  on  the  moun- 
tain is  absorbed  by  the  porous  and  light  soil,  and  descends  by  its  gi-avity  till 
it  meets  with  a  thin  stratum  of  pumice  dust,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has 
been  in  a  manner  petrified  ;  this  arrests  the  water  in  its  progress  downwards, 
and,  being  pjenerally  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  water  glides  along  and  ap- 
pears on  the  sm'face  of  a  cliff  in  the  shape  of  a  spring.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
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that  the  strata  above-mentioned  are  faulty  in  so  many  places,  that  nuich  water 
passes  through  the  rents,  and  is  lost  in  the  soil  below. 

There  are  two  very  good  stone  tanks  built  in  the  mountain  in  contact  with 
and  parallel  to  rocky  cliffs.  The  surflEice  of  the  rock  has  been  cleaned  and 
gutters  cut,  by  which  means  all  the  water  that  is  not  absolutely  absorbed 
during  rains,  on  a  very  considerable  surface,  must  run  into  the  tanks.  The 
tanks  in  the  mountain  are  to  be  connected  with  others  below,  near  the  land- 
ing place  at  Tartar  Stairs,  by  means  of  cast  iron  pipes,  the  distance  between 
them  being  5  miles." 

Anchorage  off  Ascension. — Captain  Hunt,  of  the  ship  Atlas,  March, 
1832,  gives  the  following  remarks  on  the  anchorage : — **  The  Island  of  As. 
censiou  being  both  convenient  and  safe  for  ships,  homeward-bound,  to  ap. 
proach,  when  in  want  of  provisions,*  water,  or  repairs,  and  Captain  Batc,f 
with  the  officers  of  that  establishment,  most  attentive  and  ready  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  ships,  of  any  nation,  resorting  thither,  and  their  means  to  do 
so,  and  to  render  assistance,  being  superior  to  any  other  place  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  ports  of  Europe,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  acci- 
dents so  frequently  happen  to  vessels  touching  there ;  in  most  cases,  through 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  position  of  the  rock  and  reef  lying  N.W.  of  ^e 
anchorage. 

The  anchorage  is  in  Sandy  Bay ;  a  prominent  rock,  on  which  is  a  fort, 
foiming  its  western  boundary.  Ships  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  this  bay,  in 
moderate  depths  of  water,  as  the  bottom  is  clear,  and  free  from  danger. 

Commanders  of  ships,  coming  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  intend- 
ing to  anchor  or  cruize  off  the  settlement,  until  they  have  obtained  supplies, 
must  observe  that  no  safe  anchorage  can  be  found  to  the  westward  of  the 
fort,  neither  is  the  shore  safe  to  approach  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it  to  the 
westward. 

The  best  guide  to  clear  the  reef  and  rock,  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  the  anchor- 
age, and  on  which  many  vessels  have  grounded,  is  to  keep  the  houses  and 
barracks  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  and  never  to  shut  them  all  in  with, 
nor  open  them  to,  the  westward  of  the  fort,  unless  the  distance  from  the  land 
be,  at  least,  a  mile  and  a  half  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  striking  on  the  reef  above-mentioned,  the  spit  or  rOcks  of  which  lie 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore. 

A  buoy,  chequered  black  and  white,  is  laid  on  the  spit.  When  this  buoy 
can  be  seen,  a  vessel  should  never  pass  to  the^westward  of  it,  unless  her  dis- 
tance from  the  land  be,  at  least,  one  and  a  half  mile.     The  sea  does  not 


•  The  following  letter  is  copied  from  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  18.39,  page  167. — **^  Mr  Editor, 
— An  opinion  prevails  amongst  shipowners  and  masters  generally,  that  vessels  may  be  supplied  with 
provisions,  sucn  as  beef,  bread,  &c.,  from  the  government  stores  in  the  Island  ofAscension.  Such 
opinion,  however,  is  contrary  to  fact ;  for  on  calling  there  on  my  passage  home  from  Singapore,  in 
July  last,  (IHi^H,)  Captain  Evans  (commandant)  informed  me,  that  'only  in  cases  of  extreme  want  or 
dis^s,  was  any  provision  to  be  supplied  to  vessek  calling  there.'  Nor  is  water  to  be  had  in  soeh 
abundance  as  I  was  led  to  believe ;  (me  gallon,  per  man,  per  diem,  allowing  the  passage  from  there  to 
England  to  be  12  days,  was  all  that  could  be  spared  to  the  Trinculo.  Government  has  fixed  the  piioe 
of  turtle  at  508.,  per  large  and  small,  which  you  will  perceive  is  *208.  more  than  the  price  stated  in 
page  299  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Nautical  Magazine.  Thus  you  see  that  there  \a  no  induce- 
ment  to  ship-roasters  to  give  the  preference  to  Ascension  over  St.  Helena.  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  the  commandant  and  officers,  at  the  former  isknd,  appear  to  be  most  anxious  and  willing  to 
oblige  those  who  call  there,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  will  admit.  Should  you  deem  any  part  of 
the  above  worUi  inserting  in  the  Nautical  Magaziney  for  the  information  of  my  broUier  '  wandeierB 
on  the  deep,*  the  majority  of  whom,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  of  the  recent  regulation,  it  will  oblige. 

Your  obedient  servant,  James  B.  Rba." 

f  This  gentleman  and  several  of  his  people  fell  a  vietim  to  fever,  which  broke  out  here  in  1888. 
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always  break  upon  this  rock,  but  there  is  always  a  considerable  swell  passing 
over  it. 

Ships  approaching  Sandy  Bay,  from  the  western  side  of  the  island,  must 
be  careful  not  to  advance  nearer  to  the  land  thivA  a  mile  and  a  half,  until  the 
houses  and  barracks  be  opened  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort.  They  may  thea 
stand  into  Sandy  Bay  to  their  own  depths,  free  from  all  danger. 

By  attention  to  the  above  observations  it  will  be  im|)ossible  for  ships  to 
meet  with  accidents ;  for  on  all  other  parts  of  the  islaud  tlie  coast  is  bold 
(nortli  point  excepted),  and  may  be  approached  to  within  a  cable's  length." 

Remarks  of  Commander  Fishbourne,  H.M.  Steam-vessel  Alban  : — "  Ves- 
sels steering  for  the  ancliorage  of  Ascension  should  haul  round  tlie  north  side 
of  it,  and  keep  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  being  becalmed,  until  they 
open  tlie  anchorage,  when  they  should  keep  close  along  shore.  By  this 
means  they  will  fetch  into  a  good  bertli  without  tacking.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  bring  Cross  Hill,  on  which  is  the  Semaphore,  to  the  eastward  of  S.S  E  i 
E. ;  for  though  you  might  do  so,  and  be  still  clear  of  the  foul  ground,  you 
would  be  within  the  influence  of  tlie  rollei*s,  which  somtimes  break  a  mile 
N.N.W.  of  the  western  exti'emity  of  the  bay,  roll  over  the  foul  ground,  and  so 
agitate  the  water,  on  the  anchorage  side,  as  to  render  it  highly  imprudent  to 
allow  of  a  loaded  boat  lying  alongside. 

Vessels  making  the  land,  towards  nightfall,  ought  to  keep  well  in  by  the 
north  end  of  the  island  before  dai*k,  taking  the  bearing  of  the  Three  Sisters' 
Hill,  easily  known  by  there  being  four  prominent  stones  on  its  summit. 
This  hill  has  been  mistaken  for  Cross  Hill,  and  in  consequence  a  very  dan- 
gerous berth  taken,  which  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  weigh  from  immediately, 
and  not  without  apprehension  that  a  flaw  might  cast  her  on  the  rocks  which 
were  quite  close.  Having  made  the  Sisters,  stand  on  until  Cross  Hill  opens, 
haul  close  along  shore,  without  apprehension,  till  Cross  Hill  bears  S.S.E.,  and 
anchor  in  9  or  10  fathoms.  Cross  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  sandy  bay,  may  be 
a  better  direction,  as  the  difference  of  compasses  may  throw  a  vessel  into  a 
bad  berth,  from  its  proximity  to  the  foul  ground.  Water  is  to  be  obtained 
readily  here,  and  seldom  without  fail.  Many  vessels  are  supplied  even  when 
tlie  rollers  are  in. 

The  rollers  are  said  to  be  very  capricious  in  their  rise  and  progress ;  but 
this  assertion,  I  think,  will  fall  before  continued  observation;  and  my  ex- 
perience of  eight  months  tends  to  show  that  they  render  to  reason  a  sign  of 
their  coming,  if  not  a  solution  of  their  cause.  A  distant  ripple,  extending 
it'^elf  to  North-west  from  the  exti-emes  of  land,  was  visible  from  any  part  of  the 
bay  or  islaud,  appearing  to  arise  from  tlie  water  outside  of  the  island  being 
higher  than  that  witliin  the  bay. 

This  ripple  was  apparent  from  the  middle  of  February  to  August,  and  of 
greatest  amount  in  May  and  June,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  N. 
N  -westerly  current,  which  runs  during  tliese  months.  This  current  divides  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  passing  along  either  side,  and  foinnH 
the  rollers  whifh  flow  latterally  into  the  several  bays  of  the  island,  the  soutli- 
ern  extremity  of  each  bay  preventing  a  direct  inflow.  Theuce  the  direction 
of  the  roller  must  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  bay,  with  respect  to  the 
cuiTent. 

Thoy  commence,  however,  geneitdly  from  a  direction  as  far  to  the  south- 
ward as  the  southern  extreme  of  ea(^h  bay  will  admit  of ;  from  which  direc- 
tion, subsiding  as  they  alter  their  direction,  or  sweep  round  the  point  of  the 
bp.y,  they  disappear  about  five  points  North  of  their  first  direction.  They 
commence  in  Februai'y,  and  become  more  frequent  and  heavy  in  May  and 
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June,  after  which  they  are  less  in  size  and  frequency,  and  cease  in  Septem- 
ber. I  have  been  told  that  rollers  come  in  from  the  north  in  December. 
This,  however,  is  rare  ;  but  they  are  tlien  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  at 
any  other  period. 

While  I  believe  the  direction  to  be  correctly  stated,  I  think  the  height 
exaggerated ;  it  being  estimated  from  the  effect  on  the  pier,  which  effect  must 
always  be  greater,  all  other  things  equal,  than  from  any  other  direction,  on 
account  of  tlie  more  direct  action,  the  pier  being  open  most  to  waves  from 
North  to  North-west,  the  foul  gi'ound  breaking  their  force  when  from  the 
westward. 

The  rollers  were  generally  preceded  by  light  and  variable  winds,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  trade-wind  (considerable  when  the  rollers  were 
highest),  and  an  extremely  attenuated  atmosphere,  so  transparent  that  the 
Green  Mountain  certainly  appeared  but  half  its  distance  from  the  anchorage, 
and  this  witliout  any  increase  of  moisture.  Once  there  was  considerable 
moisture ;  the  mountain  then  appeared  still  nearer,  and  the  rollers  were  ac- 
companied, if  not  preceded,  by  rain.  Attention  to  these  indications  enabled 
me  to  predict  the  coming  rollers ;  and  thcmgh  I  inferred  corresponding 
barometric  changes,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  apparently  insufficient  differ- 
ences, on  account  of  the  many  circumstances  attending  to  vitiate  the  appai'en^ 
unconnected,  if  not  corrected,  results.  For  instance,  the  mountain  being  on 
the  weather  side  of  the  island,  and  the  bay  on  the  lee,  the  clouds,  condensed 
by  the  mountain,  pass  over  the  bay  in  dense  masses,  assuming  a  singular 
constant  triangular  shape,  during  the  afore-mentioned  months,  the  apex  of 
tlie  triangle  being  in  the  NorlJh-west.  Though  the  tide  may  be  in  some 
lueasure  corrv  cted  ;  for  when  regular,  its  height  is  too  irregularly  modified  by 
the  rollers  to  admit  of  a  correction.  The  concentrated  heat  in  Uie  bay,  modi- 
fied by  the  direction  and  foice  of  the  wind,  producing  a  greater  or  less  increase 
of  elasticity,  all  tend  to  vitiate  barometric  results. 

The  following  may  go  far  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  above-mentioned 
effects.  Lieut.  Bold,  in  x  his  African  Guide,  says,  *  that  the  'cun-ents  have 
Northing  or  Southing  in  proportion  as  the  trades  incline  towards  the  tropics, 
and  their  velocity  is  increased  by  an  increase  of  trade  wind.'  Now,  such  must 
be  the  case  at  this  place,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when 
the  South-east  trade  is  extending  its  northern  limit  further  to  the  northward, 
and  will  account  for  the  strong  ripple  mentioned  before ;  and  also  for  the 
strong  N.N. -westerly  current,  which  we  found  in  July  to  be  running  full  30 
milfjs  in  '24  hours,  in  smooth  weather,  and  must  have  been  quite  35  miles 
during  the  stormy  breezes  which  we  experienced  in  June.  Again  :  the  height 
of  the  bai'ometer  in  this  latitude  being  less  than  it  is  to  the  southward,  Uiis 
last  increased  perhaps  by  more  Southing  being  in  tlie  wind  in  May  and  June, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tropics  (and  being 
greatest  here  about  May  and  June),  produce  an  ascending,  consequuently  re- 
lieving pressure  current,  and  to  the  greatest  amount  during  these  months, 
will  tend  to  induce  a  wave  in  this  direction  from  the  point  of  greatest  pres- 
sure, which  must  be  from  the  south,  while  the  sun  is  so  far  north  of  this  lati- 
tude ;  and  from  the  high  barometric  state,  together  with  the  descent  of  the 
superior  return  current  in  the  southern  latitudes,  we  may  infer  a  wave  will  be 
propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  least  pressure,  which  will  be  gene- 
rally to  the  northward  in  this  hemisphere,  but  I  presume  must  be  so  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June. 

If  this  implied  want  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  be  correct,  it  ought  to  be 
greatest,  or  at  least  produce  greatest  effects  on  the  winds,  currents,  and  rollers, 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.     I  find,  on  reference  to  the  log,  that  the 
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winds  were  of  greatest  force  during  the  last  days  of  April,  but  still  strong 
through  May  and  June.  The  Edward,  of  Shields,  arrived  here,  having  ex- 
perienced strong  winds  in  May ;  and  H.M.  ships  Fawn,  Prompt,  and  Bolls 
arrived  here  early  in  June,  having  had  to  contend  with  strong  southerly 
winds,  witli  a  northerly  cuiTent ;  and  referring  to  the  remarks  in  the  meteoro* 
logical  table,  I  find  that  the  rollers  were  heavy,  and  most  continuous  iu  May 
and  June. 

.  To  account  for  the  change  of  direction  in  the  rollers  as  they  pass  to  their 
subsidence,  I  can  well  imagine  that,  as  the  equilibrium  is  in  process  of  restor- 
ation, the  currents  of  air  and  water  will  decrease  in  velocity,  the  wave  also 
will  decrease  and  alter  its  direction,  till  even  re-action  may  produce  almost  an 
opposite  direction,  in  which  cases  it  must  roll  into  bays  open  to  the  north- 
west. The  anchorage  here,  and  at  St.  Helena,  being  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  islands,  may  account  for  the  rollers  being  said  to  come  from  the  north- 
west ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  highest  at  the  anchorages,  from  their 
being  to  leeward.  The  peiiod  when  the  rollers  are  said  to  come  in  from  the 
northward  being  in  December,  at  which  time  the  sun  is  in  high  south  decli- 
nation, it  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  that  tlie  pressure  may  be  gpreater  to  the 
northward  than  here,  and  hence  propagate  a  wave  in  this  direction.  There 
js  a  singular,  and,  as  I  am  told,  regular  process  observable  here  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears consequent  upon  the  rollers  or  their  causes,  which  is  a  beatiful  illustn- 
tion  of  a  nice  adaptation  of  a  imiversal  law  to  individual  habitudes,  and 
another  of  tlie  many  proofs  of  design  with  which  earth,  air,  and  ocean  are 
strewed,  bespeaknig  a  Creator,  lavish  in  greatness,  supplying  all  our  real 
wants,  and  bounteous  in  goodness  and  truth. 

The  selvage  of  sand  round  the  bays  where  the  turtle  lay  their  eggs,  is  in- 
creased considerably  in  breadth  during  the  season  of  incubation.  In  this 
process  of  extension  it  becomes  shelving  and  easy  of  access,  after  which  it 
appears  too  nan'ow  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  becomes  precipitous,  thus 
affording  additional  space  and  facility  of  gaining  it. 

Of  the  many  vessels  which  aii'ived  at  Ascension  from  England,  one  only 
made  a  really  good  passage,  owing  to  their  going  by  the  western  route,  or  in 
consequence  of  standing  over  to  the  African  shore,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that 
they  would  not  otherwise  fetch  Ascension. 

The  course  I  should  recommend,  is  to  pass  sufficiently  far  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  continue  till  to  the  southward  of  their  in- 
fluence in  order  to  avoid  the  calms,  with  rain  in  squalls  which  generally 
obtain  under  their  lee.  Then  shape  a  course  for  16^  on  tlie  equator.  This 
will  bring  you  soon  into  the  south-west  wind,  which  obtains  generally  through- 
out the  year,  and  which  will  enable  you  to  make  southing  to  get  out  of  the 
easterly  current,  the  limits  in  latitude  of  which  varj'  from  the  equator  to  2® 
North.  A  westerly  current  obtains  to  the  southward  of  this,  and  within 
narrow  limits.  Should  you  have  not  crossed  the  line  before  coming  to  8® 
longitude,  go  about,  if  you  can  make  a  west  coiu*se  by  compass  on  the  port 
tack,  from  which  you  will  fetch  Ascension  as  you  come  up,  on  drawing  out 
from  the  African  coast. 

Several  steamers  have  taken  the  eastern  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
erroneously  considering  that  they  will  invariably  have  land  and  sea  breezes 
to  aid  them  to  the  southward,  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  get  fuel  not 
only  in  sufficient  quantity  but  with  facility.  The  green  wood  which  is  to  be  had 
is  a  very  insufficient  fuel  for  obtaining  full  steam,  and  even  this  is  not  to  be 
procured  without  delay.  It  is  better  far  to  coal  at  Ascension,  but  even  this 
delay  may  be  avoided  by  husbanding  fuel  on  the  passage  from  England. 

For  instance,  let  a  vessel  leave  England  with  14  days*  coal  on  board,  and 
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have  also  the  ordinary  amount  of  sul  that  our  men-of-war  steamers  have, 
such  as  the  Vixen ;  then  working  expansively,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
winds,  she  need  not  expend  more  than  7  days'  coal  before  she  arrives  to  the 
south-east  trade,  from  which  she  must  sail  with  one  engine  going  to  the 
southern  limits,  which  may  thus  be  reached  by  vessels  such  as  the  Vixen  in 
8  or  9  days,  and  the  westerly  winds  may  be  reached  in  one  day  more,  having 
expended  then  from  li2  to  13  days'  coal.  These  westerly  winds  will  run  he» 
to  the  Cape  in  8  or  9  days,  or  even  to  a  position  to  fetch  Mauritius  with  the 
south-east  trade  in  5  days  more.  If  she  be  bound  to  China  this  would  be 
advisable,  though  in  following  this  route  she  may  have  gone  much  to  the 
southward  of  her  direct  course  to  die  Cape,  she  will  yet  have  attained  to  a 
latitude  in  which  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  so  short  as  nearly  to  compen- 
sate for  that  but  apparent  great  difference.  Now,  let  it  be  supposed  tliat  the 
same  vessel  shall  have  gone  to  Ascension  with  only  the  same  consumption  of 
coals,  or  two  days  at  least  more.  If  she  objects  to  make  the  detour  neces- 
sary to  fetch  it  imdcr  sail,  this  she  cannot  effect  under  2  to  6  days  more 
time.  She  will  not  then  complete  her  coals,  in  the  first  case  under  6  days, 
and  in  the  second  case  imder  8  days.  She  wiU  not  then  reach  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  if  she  steer  direct,  in  14  days'  time,  and  may  be  blown  off  by  a 
south-easter,  and  then  have  to  stand  to  the  southward  under  sail,  her  coal^ 
being  expended  ;  while,  if  she  shape  her  course  to  the  southward  of  a  great 
sailing  course,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  increasing  her  distance  above  that 
of  a  direct  course  distance,  she  will  have  arrived  in  the  westerly  winds,  which 
will  run  her  into  the  Cape,  so  as  to  insure  fetching,  though  a  south-easter 
should  catch  her,  and  this  in  about  15  days,  perhaps  with  a  saving  of  1  or  2 
days'  coals,  which  are  valuable  to  contend  with  any  unforseen  difficulties 
which  might  occur.  For  instance  they  might  enable  her  to  steam  in  against 
a  north-wester.  Then  suppose  a  similar  vessel  to  make  the  eastern  passage, 
and  to  complete  her  coals  at  Fernando  lo:  she  will  not  arrive  at  this  place 
till  6  days,  at  least,  after  another  may  have  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the 
south-east  trade ;  she  will  then  require  6  days  to  complete  her  coals  ; — ^she 
will  not  then  reach  the  Cape,  husbanding  her  coals  as  she  may,  under  20  days, 
for  which  slie  must  have  18  days'  fuel.  If  she  stop  anywhere  to  obtain  tiie 
4  days  above  her  ordinary  quantity,  it  will  occupy  fully  8  days,  if  not  8  days 
will  not  be  more  than  enough  to  allow  for  completing  the  passage  imder 
sail." 

REPORTED  DANGER  TO  THE  N.E.  OF  ASCENSION.— Extract 
FROM  THE  Nautical  Magazine  for  183*2,  Page  501. — "  On  the  authority  of 
Commodore  Hayes,  and  Mr.  A.  Weir,  the  master  of  H.M.S.  Dryad,  we  can 
no  longer  give  credit  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  ship  St.  George, 
in  1H30,  relating  to  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  rock  to  N.E.  of  Ascension. 
By  the  following  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Dryad  and  her  tender  went  in  search 
of  it ;  and  from  the  care  taken  in  tlie  observations,  as  well  as  the  common 
occurrence  of  shoals  of  fish  being  frequently  seen  in  those  latitudes,  and  the 
great  probability  that  it  would  have  been  discovered  before,  had  such  a  rock 
existed,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  danger. 

The  master  of  the  ship  St.  George,  on  her  passage  to  the  Island  of  Ascen- 
sion, in  the  employ  of  government,  on  the  14th  October,  1830,  having  reported 
tlie  existence  of  an  extensive  danger,  in  latitude  6®  35'  S.,  longitude  14®  57' 
W.,  and  left  with  the  commandant  of  Ascension  an  extract  from  his  log,  re- 
lative thereto,  H.M  S.  Dryad,  accompanied  by  her  tender,  sailed  from  that 
island  on  the  14th  Januaiy,  1832,  to  search  for,  and,  if  possible,  give  so  dan- 
gerous a  shoal  a  positive  position.  On  the  following  day,  at  1 1  a.m.,  the 
Dryad  was  upon  the  exact  spot,  the  tender  bearing  N.W.  4  or  6  miles,  the 
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day  very  fine  and  clear,  a  five  or  six-knot  breeze  by  the  wind,  and  sufficient 
swell  to  break  upon  a  shoal ;  nothing,  however,  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
shoal  could  be  detected." 

12.     ST.  HELENA  is  a  small  rocky  island  about  1*200  miles  west  of  the  coast 
of  Benguela,  in  South  Africa,  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Gape  Negro,  and 
about  1800  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  m  South  America. 
•  It  was  discovered  on  the  15th  of  August,  1502,  by  Joao  da  Nova  Galego, 
a  Portuguese  navigator,  on  his  return  from  the  East  Indies.     This  discovery 
happened  on  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  of  St.  Helena ;  so  he  called  the 
island  by  her  name.     It  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Cnglish 
ever  since  the  year  1674  ;  and  its  situation  and  supply  of  pure  fresh  water 
have  gained  for  it  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  East  India  Companj.     St 
Helena  will  attract  particular  notice  to  the  end  of  time,  as  the  sequestered 
spot  to  which  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  consigned  as  an 
exile."^     Seen  at  a  distance  the  island  appears  like  a  lofty  mass  of  barren 
rocks,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  rugged  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high,  are  seen  encompassing  the 
island  all  round,  broken  through  in  several  places  by  deep  chasms,  which 
open  to  the  sea-shore,  and  which  form  so  many  narrow  valleys,  winding  up 
the  table  land  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  openings  is  named  James*  Valley,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  island  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  it  to  the  sea  is  James* 
Town,  the  only  town  and  port  of  the  island,  which  is  defended  by  strong  bat* 
teries,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  authorities.  Ascending  James'  Valley  we 
arrive  at  the  plain  of  Long  Wood,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
and  consisting  of  1500  acres  of  fine  land,  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  S.E.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Diana*8 
Peak,  2693  feet  above  the  sea.  A  calcareous  ridge,  which  runs  across  from 
east  to  west,  sloping  abruptly  on  the  south,  divides  the  island  into  two  un- 
equal parts  ;  the  larger  and  finer  of  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  it,  contain- 
ing James*  Valley,  Rupert's  Valley,  Long  Wood  Plain,  the  deep  crater-like 
dell  named  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  the  Briars,  near  which  is  a  fine  cascade. 
Plantation  House,  which  is  a  country  residence  of  the  governor,  &c.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  island  is  about  28  miles. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  is  about  5000,  about  one-third 
of  which  are  Europeans,  and  the  rest  are  blacks,  men  of  colour,  and  Chinese. 
The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  one  of  the  healthiest  under  the  tropics,  and  is 
found  beneficial  to  invalids  from  India,  and  even  from  Europe.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer,  at  Plantation  House,  is  from  61°  to  73*  within  doors  ;  it 
sometimes  falls  to  52**  in  the  open  air,  between  June  and  September,  In 
James  Town  it  is  generally  from  5  to  7  degrees  higher  than  at  Plantation 
House,  and  at  Long  Wood  it  is  somewhat  lower.  The  summer  rains  fall  in 
January  or  February,  and  the  winter  rains  in  July  or  August.  Cloudy  days  are 
frequent  and  refreshing  throughout  the  year.  Viewed  from  the  sea  the  island 
appears  barren,  but  tlie  interior  is  covered  with  a  rich  verdm^e,  and  is  watered 
by  abundant  springs ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  rich,  and  produces  all 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
feed  on  the  rich  pastures.  Pretty  cottages,  in  picturesque  situations,  are 
scattered  about  the  island.  The  base  of  the  island  appears  to  be  basalt,  and 
lava  and  scoriae  are  found  scattered  about  the  surface. 

The  only  landing-places  are  at  Rupert's  and  James*  or  Chapel  Valleys.  In 
Bupert's  Valley,  toward  the  sea,  stands  a  strong  battery,  well  mounted  with 

•  HIb  body  was  ramofed  to  Fnoot  on  the  18th  of  Ootober,  1840. 
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heavy  cannon ;  but  the  vaUey  is  not  habitable,  because  it  has  po  water.  In 
the  entrance  of  James*  Valley  stands  James*  Town,  which  is  defended  by  a 
veiy  fine  line  of  d*2-pounders,  and  flanked  by  a  high  inaccessible  battery  upon 
the  rocks,  named  Munden's,  close  under  which  all  ships  must  pass  that  come 
to  anchor  before  the  town.  The  water  that  supplies  the  garrison  and  ship- 
ping is  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  from  a  spring  in  the  valley  distant  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  These  pipes  lead  the  water  to  tiiie  jetty,  where 
tliere  are  two  cranes  for  the  use  of  boats,  in  loading  with  goods  or  water- 
casks,  or  for  receiving  stores  from  the  shipping.  The  water  is  of  the  purest 
quality,  and  in  great  plenty  In  a  moderate  season,  six  hogsheads  are  yielded 
every  minute,  and  shipping  may  be  supplied  with  300  tons  every  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  right  or  western  side,  die  valley  is  entered  from  the  interior 
by  the  steep  promontory  named  .Ladder  Hill ;  the  zig-zag  road,  upon  which 
(9  feet  in  breadtli)  is  a  wall  on  the  side  next  to  the  precipice,  and  is  very 
easy  of  ascent.  On  the  left  of  the  valley,  the  carriage-road,  named  Side  Path, 
is  the  avenue  to  the  interior  of  the  island  eastward. 

On  the  ridge  above  Ladder  Hill,  is  the  Observatory,  now  no  longer  in  use, 
as  the  time  ball,  which  was  originally  hoisted  here,  is  removed  to  the  town, 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  master-attendant,  whose  attention  to  it  is  unremitting. 
The  ball  drops  at  mean  noon,  St  Helena  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  at  one  p.m.  for  the  advantage  of  the  shipping.  The  ball  is  hoisted 
half-mast  high,  five  minutes  before  the  time,  and  at  one  minute  before,  to 
the  mast-head. 

The  following  official  notice,  dated  St.  Helena,  21st  January,  1834,  states 
that,  "  To  prevent  mistakes,  a  white  ball,  hoisted  upon  a  staff,  will  denote 
the  time  as  follows :  the  ball  will  be  hoisted  half-mast  at  five  minutes,  and 
close  up  at  two  minutes,  before  twelve  o*clock.  \t  the  instant  of  the  mean 
time,  at  noon,  of  St.  Helena,  the  ball  will  drop  from  the  top  of  the  staff,  when 
the  gun  will  be  fired  at  High  Knoll.  The  signal  will  be  repeated  at  one 
o'clock,  at  the  instant  of  Greenwich  mean  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping. A  ship  wishing  to  correct  her  chronometers,  and  aiTiving  after  one 
p.m.,  and  not  likely  to  remain  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  hoist  the  Blue 
Peter  at  the  main-top-gollantmasthead,  when  the  same  metliod  will  be  adopted 
at  the  next  ensuing  hour  after  the  signal.  Foreign  ships  to  substitute  dieir 
ensign  for  the  Blue  Peter. 

Should  there  be  any  uncertainty,  and  the  ship  wishes  to  have  the  signal 
repeated,  she  will  dip  the  flag,  and  re-hoist  it  on  obsening  the  ball  half-mast 
The  ball  will  again  drop  at  the  ensuing  quarter  of  the  last  hour.  Ships 
concealed  from  a  view  of  the  signal  station  will  attend  to  the  Repeating 
Ball  at  Ladder  Hill,  and  in  neither  case  is  any  allowance  to  be  made  for  loss 
of  time,  since  the  astro. iomer  will  make  the  calculation  of  the  few  tenths  re- 
quired. 

All  ships  in  approaching  the  island  must  heave-to,  before  they  can  pass 
Sugar-loaf  Point,  and  send  a  boat  with  an  officer  to  report  them  ;  the  boat  is 
generally  hailed  from  the  battery  at  the  point,  but  she  must  proceed  to 
James'  Town,  to  give  information  to  the  governor,  before  the  ship  will  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  first  battery  of  the  Sugar-loaf.  Ships-of-war,  as  well  ai 
others,  must  observe  this  precaution,  or  the  batteries  will  open  and  prevent 
them  from  gaining  the  anchomge.  When  the  boat  is  perceived  returning, 
the  ship  may  make  sail ;  and  after  passing  Sugar-loaf  Point,  within  a  cables- 
length  or  less,  keep  the  shore  close  on  board,  in  passing  Rupert's  Valley, 
with  the  head-sails  braced  well  forward,  to  prevent  them  from  being  taken 
back  by  the  gusts  of  wind  that  blow  from  the  high  land,  which  frequently  veer 
several  points.     Having  passed  Ruperts  Valley,  you  should  keep  near  to 
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Mundeii*s  Poinjt,  but  take  special  care  to  avoid  the  sunken  rock  which  lies  off 
the  foi't,  at  between  30  and  40  yards  from  the  point ;  upon  this  rock  a  small 
buoy  with  a  red  flag  is  placed. 

When  you  are  beyond  Munden's  Point,  you  will  perceive  James*  Town 
and  valley,  off  which  is  good  anchorage,  with  from  8  to  15  fathoms  water — 
bringing  the  flag-staff  on  the  fort,  in  James'  Town,  to  bear  S.S.E.  or  S.E.  by 
S.,  and  Sugar-loaf  Point  N.E  by  E.,  distant  half  a  mile  from  shore.  There 
is  also  good  tiding  abreast  of  Ladder  Hill,  or  off  its  eastern  point,  having 
the  the  flag-staff  E.S.E.,  and  about  14  fathoms  water.  You  should  moor 
vrith  a  stream  or  kedge-anchor  to  seaward,  on  account  of  the  eddy  winds 
which  commonly  prevail,  particularly  near  Ladder  Hill.  Those  anchoring  in 
the  stream  of  the  valley  seldom  swing  toward  the  shore,  for  a  constant  breeze, 
and  frequently  gusts  of  wind,  blow  from  the  valley  to  seaward  ;  with  light 
winds,  die  vessel  will,  at  times,  swing  alternately  to  the  eastward  and  west- 
ward, which  is  occasioned  by  a  sort  of  tide  or  current ;  but  this  cun^nt  is 
very  weak,  and  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  rise  of  water  is  seldom 
more  than  2  or  3  feet. 

The  bank  of  soundings  begins  off  Kupert^s  Valley,  and  extends  along  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  island,  so  far  as  the  S.W.  extremity,  or  Hoi-se-pasture  point; 
but  there  are  no  soundings  to  the  eastward  of  Sugar-loaf  Point,  except  close 
to  the  cliffs. 

Sperry  Led^e  is  a  reef,  two  cables'  length,  with  depths  of  16  to  10  fathoms; 
and  pointed  rocks,  of  24  to  18  feet,  between  it  and  tlie  south  point  of  the 
island,  from  which  it  is  distant  better  than  a  mile  S.  by  W.  (true.)  This  is 
the  only  danger  at  any  considerable  distance  off  the  island,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  way  of  ships,  unless  they  fall  to  leeward  and  round  the  south  point ;  in 
such  cases,  they  should  give  it  a  berth  of  2  miles,  till  it  bear  about  N.E.,  then 
haul  up  for  the  S.W.  or  W.  point,  which  is  bold  to  approach. 

Bam  Ledge  is  about  \\  cable's  length  in  ch-cuit,  with  12,  8,  and  6  fathoms 
on  it,  to  3i  fathoms,  sharp  rocks,  on  the  shoalest  parts.  Biim  Point  bears 
from  it  N.W.  J  N.,  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there  is  24  or 
20  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore,  with  32  fathoms  near  it  on  the  outside. 
Large  ships  coming  from  S.E.  should  keep  the  small  islet,  named  George's 
Island,  well  open  with  Saddle  Point,  until  Sugar-loaf  Point  is  open  with 
Bam  Point,  which  will  carry  them  clear  outside  of  the  ledge  ;  or  keep  a  mile 
from  the  shore  till  nearly  abreast  of  Bam  Point  which  is  the  N.E.  point  of 
the  island. 

About  2  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  James'  Valley  is  Lemon  Valley,  where  there 
is  a  run  of  good  water,  but  too  difficult  to.  come  at,  on  account  of  the  surf 
which  beats  against  a  rocky  shore.  Vessels  do  not  often  anchor  here,  being 
too  far  from  the  town  ;  but  tliey  frequently  ride  of  Rupert's  Valley,  though  the 
ground  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  abreast  of  James'  Valley  and  Ladder  Hill ;  here 
the  soundings  extend  about  1  mile  from  the  land,  sinking  suddenly  from  40 
fathoms  to  no  ground  ;  ships,  therefore,  should  not  anchor  too  far  out,  near 
the  edge  of  the  bank  in  deep  water,  for  the  gusts  of  wind  which  come  from 
the  valley  will  start  your  anchor,  and  to  let  go  another  will  be  unavailing,  as, 
from  a  sudden  declivity  of  the  bank,  it  will  not  reach  the  gi-ound.  Should  a 
vessel  anchor  in  35  or  40  fathoms,  and  the  anchor  not  hold,  all  the  cable  may 
be  veered  out,  to  make  her  ride,  until  it  may  be  convenient  to  warp  farther 
in ;  but  you  should  never  let  go  a  second  anchor,  for  if  she  w^ill  not  ride  safe 
with  one,  it  ought  to  be  hove  up,  and  you  should  work  in  by  short  tacks, 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  until  you  gain  a  better  anchorage. 

VE8SET.8  Bound  to  St.  Helena,  after  crossing  the  equator,  generally  stand 
to  the  southward  as  far  as  29**  30'  S.,  or  even  31''  if  necessary,  until  they  get 
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variable  winds,  with  which  they  run  down  their  easting,  and  then  stand  to 
the  northward,  into  the  S.E.  trade,  for  the  island.  Some  few  ships  have 
found  the  trade-wind  var}'  so  much  that  they  have  never  gone  to  the  south- 
ward of  20°,  but,  availing  themselves  of  the  changes,  have  tacked  as  the  wind 
varied,  and  worked  up  to  the  island,  between  it  and  the  parallel  of  15**  S.,— • 
but  this  has  seldom  happened. 

Dur'mg  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  if,  on  crossing  the  equator,  a  ship  finds  the  wind  incline  from  S.W., 
she  may,  by  standing  S.E.  across  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  close  on  a  wind,  and 
afterwards  tackmg  as  it  veers  to  the  east  or  west  of  Soutli,  most  probably 
reach  St.  Helena  in  less  time  than  if  she  had  proceeded  by  the  former,  or 
western  route.  But  when  the  sim  has  great  north  declination,  this  eastern 
route  seems  precarious,  while  the  other  is  certain  at  all  times.  Although 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  ships  going  the  western  route,  to  run  so  far  as  82** 
and  33°  S.,  yet  it  can  seldom  be  requisite  so  to  do,  as  it  lengthens  the 
passage  :  those  ships  which  have  not  proceeded  so  far  south,  have  generally 
made  the  best  passage  to  St.  Helena.  From  the  time  of  losing  fiie  N.E. 
trade-wind;  forty  or  forty-four  days  may  be  considered  a  fair  passage,  by  the 
eastern  route,  in  the  above  months.  From  the  same  limit,  forty-three  days 
may  be  considered  a  medium  passage,  by  the  western  route ;  and  diuing  any 
months  in  the  year,  it  may  be  made  in  this  time.  From  St.  Helena  to  the 
Cape,  a  month  is  considered  a  fair  passage. 

Captain  F.  Fokkens  (Mercantile  Marine)  thus  describes  a  visit  to  St. 
Helena : — 

"  St.  Helena  is  situated  within  the  borders,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  south- 
east trades,  appears  on  every  side  a  barren  and  unapproachable  rock,  which, 
with  naked  walls  rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean.  The  whole  mass  is  a  col- 
lection of  deep  vallies,  chasms,  steep  mountain-ridges,  and  peaks,  the  highest 
of  which  latter  are  named  Diana  Peak,  Cuckold  Point,  and  Hally  Hill,  (re- 
spectively 2092,  2072,  and  2467  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,) 
occasionally  hiding  thir  green  summits  in  the  clouds. 

No  coast  in  the  world  presents  such  a  chilling  appearance  as  St.  Helena, 
with  its  steep  and  cloven  crags,  its  barren  rocky  ridges,  and  fearful  fissures, 
and  no  one  beholding  this  forbidding  coast,  can  imagine  that  the  island  con- 
tains so  much  beautiful  scenery.  St.  Helena  is  in  some  degree  oblong,  al- 
most a  square,  extending  E.N.E.,  and  W.S.W.,  and  is  about  9  miles  long, 
and  20  miles  in  circumference.  James  Town,  the  only  one,  is  on  the  nordi 
side  of  the  island,  off  which  vessels  anchor,  protected  by  the  land  from  the 
violence  of  the  south-east  trade.  Westerly  or  northerly  winds  seldom  blow 
with  force  or  duration,  so  as  to  endanger  the  shipping  in  the  road. 

Off  the  north- east  end  of  the  island  are  two  pointed  rocks  standing  high 
out  of  the  water,  the  outermost  of  which  is  named  George  Island,  and  the 
inner  one  the  Column  of  Hercules.  Close  off  the  southern  cape  are  three 
craggy  rocks  named  the  "Needles,"  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
western  point  of  the  land  close  to  the  shore  are  two  more  named  Bird  or  Egg 
Islands ;  they  are  all  barren  rocks,  the  largest  of  which  is  not  more  than  300 
ells  in  circumference. 

Approaching  the  island  from  the  ^outh-east,  the  land  appears  to  slope  gra- 
dually from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  northward,  tenninating  abruptly  in  Bam 
Point,  2272  feet  high.  Beyond  this  Sugar-loaf  Point  is  seen,  the  northern 
extreme  of  the  island,  and  near  which  is  the  well  known  pinnacle-shaped 
mountain,  named  the  Sugar-loaf,  1960  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  are  three  batteries,  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  named  Butter- 
milk, Above  Bank,  and  Beneath  Bank  Batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  guns. 
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about  100  and  200  feet  above  the  sea.  and  which,  with  the  others,  would  be 
formidable  to  an  enem3^  Ship-masters  must  be  careful  not  to  go  to  leeward 
of  the  road,  but  to  make  the  island  from  the  eastward,  keeping  Sugar-loaf 
Point,  when  rounding  it,  close  on  board. 

Formerly  all  vessels  on  passing  this  point,  sent  a  boat  to  the  first-named 
battery  to  give  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  object  of  her  visit ;  but  of  lata 
years  this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  On  that  account  our  seamen  gave 
it  the  name  of  **Pry  Comer."  About  half  a  mile  south-west  of  this  point  is 
Munden  Point,  which  forms  tlie  eastern  boundary  of  a  bay  in  wMt^h,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  small  valley,  James  Town  is  situated ;  the  best  anchorage  off  it 
is  in  from  12  to  20  fathoms.  The  western  point  of  the  bay  is  fornaed  by  a 
steep  perpendicular  hill  named  **  Ladder  Hill,'*  about  800  feet  above  tlie  sea. 
The  distance  betw  en  these  two  points  is  about  3  cables*  length.  Between 
'*  Pry  Comer**  and  **  Munden  Point"  is  Rupert  Valley,  where  landing  can  be 
effected  ;  but  commanded  by  a  strong  battery. 

James  Town  and  the  Boad  are  defended  in  front  by  a  strong  stone-wall, 
on  which  are  placed  some  d2-pound  guns  and  heavy  mortars,  sepai*ated  from 
the  landing-place  by  a  deep  moat;  on  the  west  side  they  are  protected  by  a 
strong  battery  on  the  flat  crown  of  the  projecting  comer  of  Ladder  Hill,  and 
on  the  east  side,  in  addition  to  the  above,  by  a  strong  fort  on  Munden  Point. 
As  soon  as  Munden  Point  is  passed  James  Town  appears  suddenly  between 
rocky  precipices  1000  feet  high.  The  white  buildings  and  church,  with  the 
green  foliage  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  scene,  im- 
proved by  the  contrast  of  the  adjacent  crags.  Immediately  behind  the  water 
battery,  and  in  front  of  the  town  stands  the  castle,  a  very  large  buildmg,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  flag-staff,  and  near  to  it,  on  the  right  hand,  is  another  large 
house  named  the  *'  Times  Office"  (deriving  its  name  perhaps,  from  the  duty 
assigned  to  it  of  giving  time  to  the  ships). 

In  the  first  are  the  offices  of  the  government  officials,  the  other  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  harbour-master.  The  Times  Office  is  provided  with  a  mast, 
from  which  at  a  stated  time,  a  white  time-ball  falls  in  sight  of  all  the  vessels 
in  the  roadstead.  The  duty  of  regulating  this  belongs  to  the  harbour- 
master, and  affords  an  excellent  means  for  regulating  chronometers.  In  the 
distant  extreme  of  the  valley,  on  one  of  the  highest  rocky  points,  a  large 
handsome  white  building  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Young,  collector  of  excise  and  customs  duties.  To  the  right  of  the  val- 
ley is  the  ladder  or  staircase  which  is  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  Ladder  Hill ; 
farther  inland  is  the  elevated  well-known  mountain  "  High  Knoll,**  1900  feet 
above  the  sea,  having  a  telsgraph  on  the  summit  of  it ;  aud  to  the  left,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  anchorage  is  the  landing-place. 

The  town  consists  of  one  street  only,  the  houses  standing  lengthwise  in 
the  valley,  completely  surrounded  by  farm  yards.  The  landing,  which  is  not 
very  easy,  is  on  a  steep  projecting  rock,  in  which  steps  have  been  cut,  aud 
bricked,  and  against  which  the  swell  is  so  high  at  times,  that  caution  must 
be  used  to  spring  out  of  the  boat  as  it  reaches  one  of  the  highest  steps.  A 
couple  of  hundred  paces  more  inland,  on  the  same  rock,  is  a  second  landing- 
place  and  ladder,  which  is  used  when  there  is  too  much  sea  on  the  former. 

The  way  leading  from  the  landing-place  to  the  town-gate,  is  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  The  stranger  has  no  sooner  landed  than  he  is  struck  with 
the  awful  grandeur  of  the  massive  rocks  rising  nearly  perpendicular  above 
him  on  his  left,  towering  over  some  small  houses.  About  500  or  000  paces 
from  the  landing  is  a  drawbridge,  where  the  Toll-house  is  situated,  and  where 
is  placed  a  neatly  dressed  sentinel  in  English  uniform,  white  trowsers,  red 
coat,  <&c.     Should  you  have  luggage  it  is  inspected  here ;  the  gentlemen  who 
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{lerfbrm  that  oiBee  are  very  civil.  Having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  watet  bat- 
tery is  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  town  wall,  before  which  are  some 
wooden  houses  behind  a  row  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  cus- 
tom-house, containing  the  oiTices  of  the  collector  imd  other  officials. 

At  this  place  vessels  are  cleared  in  and  out,  goods  deposited,  &e, ;  about 
SOO  steps  further,  nearly  under  the  Times  Office,  is  the  gate  which  leads  to 
James  Town.  Passing  the  gate  die  visitor  sees  an  extensive  rising  plain  be- 
fore him,  higher  up  terminating  in  a  street,  while  to  the  right,  immediately 
behind  it,  is  the  before-mentioned  ladder  of  668  steps. 

Near  the  main-guard  is  an  inn,  called  the  St  Helena  Hotel,  and  hard  by 
the  Episcopal  Church,  beyond  which  on  the  left,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate, 
are  the  Town  Hall,  Court  of  Justice,  and  Library,  and  the  Government  Gar- 
dens, tastefully  laid  out,  and  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  all  forming  an 
evening  promenade. 

The  street  which,  with  this  plain  forms  the  aforesaid  part  of  the  town,  is 
broad,  and  has  on  each  side  a  dozen  neatly-built  stone  bouses,  with  two 
others  standing  crossways  higher  up,  branching  in  two  directions,  the  one  on 
the  Mi  side,  leatling  through  a  small  street,  is  the  way  to  Napoleon's  gra^-e 
at  Long^'ood,  while  the  other  side  forms  a  street  which  leads  to  tlie  highest 
part  of  the  valley,  whore  are  situated  the  para<le-ground,  the  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  the  hospital.  In  front  is  the  marke^place  and  two  shops,  while 
further  up  are  several  j)ublic-house8,  &c.  The  houses  here  are  not  so  well 
built  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  characters  of  all  descriptions  are 
to  be  met  with  both  in  the  ui>per  and  lower  parts. 

Along  the  foot  of  the  ladder  is  a  way  behind  the  houses,  by  which  in  a  zig- 
zag direction  cut  out  of  Ladder  Hill,  the  visitor  reaches  the  summit,  and 
thence  Plantation  House.  This  path  is  9  feet  broad,  protected  by  a  wall 
four  or  five  feet  high  along  the  steep  abyss.  It  is  easy  of  access  both  for  cai*- 
riages  and  foot  passengers,  but  presents  a  fearful  and  terrific  appearance 
from  immense  crags  overhanging  and  threatening  every  minute  to  fall  and 
cnish  everything  beneath  them.  The  road  on  the  left  side,  leading  to  Napo- 
leon s  grave,  is  also  cut  zig-zag  out  of  the  steep  rock  called  Rupert's  Hill, 
this  is  also  protected  by  a  wall,  and  is  very  easy  for  passengers. 

The  lower  strata  of  the  island  is  mostly  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  has 
every  appearance  of  volcanic  formation  ;  a  rich  and  productive  soil  of  from  6 
to  Id  inches  deep  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  island,  and  produces  amidst 
the  dales  and  valleys  a  diversity  of  herbage  of  the  most  beautiful  colours, 
while  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  are  various  trees  of  which  the  fir  forms 
the  principal.  A  stunted  sort  of  fir  called  the  gum  tree  thrives  very  much, 
and  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  forest  of  these  trees.  The 
oak  is  also  foimd  here ;  it  shuts  up  suddenly  but  never  reaches  its  natural 
growth. 

The  open  plains  are  mostly  converted  into  grazing  lands  and  com-fields, 
and  gardens  for  vegetables,  most  of  which  fetch  a  good  price  in  the  market 
The  sugar  cane,  indigo  plant,  cotton  and  coffee  trees,  have  been  introduced 
into  the  island,  and  would  have  flourished  very  well,  but  are  little  cultivated, 
the  farmer  confining  himself  more  to  the  growth  of  the  necessaries  of  Mfe, 
for  which  he  can  find  a  daily  sale  in  the  market  Quinces,  pisang,  aniseed, 
grapes,  and  pears,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  fruits  are  found  here. 
Apples  and  more  particularly  pear-trees  are  in  abundance.  Near  to  the 
south-east  part  of  the  island  is  a  valley  through  which  flows  a  stream,  the 
banks  of  which  are  completely  covered  with  this  fruit  over-laden  nearly  to  the 
ground. 

The  high  ground  of  this  orchard  is  darkish  clay,  several  feet  deep.     Wheat, 
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barley >  and  oats,  flourish  well,  but  the  hopes  of  the  fanner  for  a  good  hiirreEl 
are  often  blighted  by  drought,  and  also  by  his  greatest  enemy  the  rat,  whkh 
sometimes  appears  in  innumerable  quantities,  and  destroys  whole  Relds  d 
wheat.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  and  otlier  yegetables  an 
plentiful,  besides  peas  and  beans  in  variety,  a  mixtiu'e  of  all  of  which  is  daily 
brought  into  the  market.  Potatoes  form  a  staple  produce  of  the  island ;  ihej 
are  of  a  very  fine  description,  and  three  crops  are  gathered  during  the  year, 
and  in  favourable  seasons  6000  bushels  are  annually  sold.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  thrive  well  at  St.  Helena,  but  other  European  animals,  from  the 
change  ef  climate  are  not  niunerous.  There  is  also  a  handsome  and  strong 
horse  of  English  breed  ;  oxen  are  also  of  English  breed.  Of  poisonous  ani- 
mals there  are  no  others  than  the  scorpion  and  the  centipede,  their  bite  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  those  of  India.  In  general,  very  few  birds  or  beasts  of 
prey,  spiders,  caterpillars,  musk  rats,  nor  anything  of  the  sort  are  met  with ; 
but  whole  hosts  of  rats,  as  before  mentioned,  infest  the  island.  Pheasants 
and  partridges  are  abundant,  and  gardens  and  orchards  are  enlivened  by  the 
notes  of  canaries.  The  feathered  tiibe  of  all  sorts  abound,  besides  myriads 
of  rabbits. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  are  caught  round  the  island,  of  which  the  mackerd 
is  the  principal,  quantities  of  which  are  taken  daily  and  brought  to  market 
There  are  the  albicor«,  silver  fish,  bream,  old- wires,  conger  eels,  &c.,  and  a 
fish  which  on  account  of  its  red  colour  is  called  the  "  soldier.'*  Turtle  are 
caught  from  February  to  June.  In  shell  fish  there  are  a  variety  of  crabs, 
some  of  which  are  very  good. 

The  sea  birds  lay  their  eggs  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  water  is  very  pure  and  good,  and  kept  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
reckoned  that  everj'^  minute  nearly  1 ,400  cans  are  received,  whereby  300,000 
can  be  supplied  daily  to  the  shipping.  It  is  carried  on  board  by  vessels,  from 
whence  it  is  pumped  out  into  the  tanks  on  board  and  done  very  speedily. 

The  Rollers  at  St.  Helena. — ^As  at  Ascension  and  other  places,  tliere  is 
sometimes  a  tempestuous  sea  on  the  shore,  that  precludes  all  possible  com- 
munication between  tlie  vessels  and  the  land.  The  English  call  it,  *'  the  Rol- 
lers.'' The  prevailing  months  ai*e  from  December  to  April,  though  they  hap- 
pen also  at  other  times. 

I  experienced  them  as  I  lay  in  St.  Helena  roads  and  can  bear  witness  that 
they  fonn  one  of  the  gi*andest  sights  that  I  ever  saw.  A  slow,  high,  rolling 
wave  rises  in  the  north-west,  flowing  towards  the  island,  and  before  any  pre- 
caution can  be  taken  breaks  upon  the  shore  with  a  heavy  surf.  The  atmos- 
phere is  bright  and  clear,  the  barometer  remains  as  ordinai'ily,  and  the  sea 
smooth  in  the  distance,  the  waves  being  scarcely  ruffled  by  a  cat*s  paw.  In 
an  instant,  all  is  confusion  around,  from  a  sudden,  upheaving  wave  rolling 
onwards  and  breaking  on  the  outer  shallows  with  tremendous  force.  In- 
stantly the  surf  follows,  one  wave  succeeded  by  another  with  redoubled  force 
towards  the  shore,  breaking  upon  the  rocks.  The  landing  then  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  all  plpng  between  the  Imrbour  and  shore  is  stopped.  The  rol- 
le^jp  or  extraordinary  high  swells  first  appear  in  tlie  form  ol  a  high,  steep, 
long  mountain  ridge,  and  gather  fresh  strength  as  tliey  approach,  astonish- 
ing the  bohokler ;  water  mountains  seem  to  follow  eacli  other  >vith  redoubled 
violence  until  they  roach  the  receding  waters  from  the  shore,  meetinfj  tljem  as 
walls,  and  with  irresistible  fuiy  dash  over  the  beach.  The  shore  is  a  mass  of 
foiim,  vvhile  the  houses  in  the  tow-n  are  shaken  almost  to  their  foundations. 
Such  was  the  case  in  183S,  while  I  was  on  board  the  J'ilizabeth,  and  wh«n 
the  spoon  drift  came  flyuig  over  Mr  Solomon's  house  like  a  showier  of  salt 
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water.  At  the  same  time  all  was  under  water  on  the  weather  side,  and  eveiy 
now  and  then  the  rollers  swept  over  the  landing  place  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  force  of  them  drew  the  heavy  crane,  used  for  imloading  and  loading  vessels, 
ahout  like  a  weather-cock.  A  few  years  subsequently,  I  lay  there  m  the  MenO' 
do,  and  had  an  opportunity  before  I  arrived  on  board  of  witnessing  a  similar 
scene.  The  vessels  were  riding  at  anchor  with  a  light  but  high  running 
swell,  which  a  few  cables*  lengths  off  the  heaviest  hurricane  seemed  to  rage, 
presenting  a  terrific  appearance. 

The  most  striking  scene  was  the  moimtain  of  waters  rolling  in  with  speed 
against  the  wind,  their  towering  tops  curling  into  foam  lik«  white  fea&ers 
and  plumes  shining  through  the  light,  carried  about  in  all  directions,  forming 
a  dancing  mass  above  the  scene,  while  the  sun's  rays  shining  through  them 
depicted  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  In  Feb.,  1846,  there  was  a  similar 
visitation,  attended  with  much  damage,  when  many  of  the  condemned  slave 
vessels  were  stranded  and  lost.  The  landing-place  and  crane  w«re  washed 
away,  the  iron  water  reservoirs  and  their  small  houses  totally  destroyed,  the 
damage  done  in  the  island  was  estimated  about  £20,000.  Vessels  that  were 
at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  outside  the  12  fathoms  depth  escaped  unhurt, 
and  their  crews  were  spectators  of  this  vast  scene  of  devastation.  The  wind 
for  several  davs  before  this  disaster  was  from  the  north-west  with  thick 
showery  weather." 

13.  BANK  OF  ANTONIO  VIANA.— This  bank,  accordmg  to  "Pimen- 
tal,"  lies  between  the  17°  and  18°  of  South  latitude,  about  70  or  80  leagues 
W.S.W.  from  Cape  Negro  It  is  considered  very  dangerous  to  ships  coming 
from  BiTizil  to  Beiiguela  and  Angola ;  one  of  the  rocks  only  appears  above 
water.  The  shoal  is  very  steep,  and  cannot  be  discerned  in  the  day- time  till 
you  are  near,  on  account  of  the  foaming  of  the  sea,  the  noise  of  which  may 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  may  warn  you  of  the  danger  in  approaching 
it  during  the  night 

14.  MARTIN  VAS  ROCKS.— These  are  three  high  and  barren  islets 
or  rocks,  of  which  the  central  one  is  the  largest,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8  or  10  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck.  This  is  a  little  more  easterly 
than  the  other  two,  although  they  are  nearly  on  the  same  meridain,  as  they 
are  all  in  one,  when  bearing  noith  or  south.  The  northernmost  and  cen- 
tral rocks  are  near  each  other,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  southernmost 
is  a  channel.  They  are  all  steep  and  inaccessible,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  extreme  ones  is  about  3  miles ;  when  seen  at  a  distance  they  appear 
like  five  heads  of  land. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to  a  sunken  rock  near  the  Martin  Vas 
Rocks,  are  by  Capt.  Menkman  of  the  ship  de  Amstel,  who  says  : — "  At  10 
a.m.,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1842,  we  saw  the  Martin  Vas  Rocks  bearing 
S.S.W.,  at  noon  they  bore  S.W.  by  W.  distant  12  miles.  At  2^^  p.m.  they 
bore  South,  distant  2  miles,  and  we  discovered  a  sunken  rock,  nearly  a  mile 
S.W.  from  the  rocks.     Var.  O*'  West. 

15.  CONGRP^SS  BANK. — ^A  bank  of  soundings,  coral  or  rocky  bottom, 
of  3.5  fathoms,  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  American  frigate  Congress, 
on  her  voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  stated  in  ihe 
Table,  (page  431.) 

10.     ISLE  OF  TRINIDAD.— This  island  is  about  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  appears  high  and  uneven,  is  distinctly  seen  in  clear  weath 
from  the  Rocks  of  Martin  Vas,  and  may  be  perceived  from  a  ship's  deck 
the  distance  of  12  or  15  leagues.     It  extends  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.,  is  g< 
rally  rocky  and  barren,  though  in  some  parts  there  are  trees  of  18  in 
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4i&meter,  particularly  about  the  south  part  of  the  island.  The  shore  is  sor 
rounded  with  sharp,  rugged,  coral  rocks,  and  of  difficult  access,  oceasioned 
by  the  high  surf  that  continually  breaks  on  it  in  every  part. 

The  fresh  water  is  good,  and  supplied  by  two  small  streams,  which  nm 
down  the  E.  and  S.W.  sides  of  Uie  island  ;  it  may  also  be  procured  at  times 
from  the  rock  which  forms  the  S.W.  extremity,  but  neither  of  them  will  fill 
l»  tube  of  6  inches  diameter,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  streams  are 
temporary  or  perennial.  Ships  should  not  stop  here  for  water,  unless  they 
are  greatiy  in  want  of  that  article,  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  from  shore  is 
great,  and  often  impracticable ;  the  anchorage  is  also  unsafe,  as  the  wiodi 
are  variable,  and  should  a  gale  happen  from  W.  or  S.W.,  they  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  driving  on  shore 

The  best  anchorage  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  stop  here  to  procure 
water,  is  about  a  mile  off  the  west  end  of  the  island,  that  they  may  be  aUe 
to  clear  it  on  either  tack,  should  the  wind  shift  and  blow  on  ;  here  tliey  will 
have  from  SO  to  40  fathoms  water,  on  coarse  sandy  bottom.  Within  a  muskei- 
shot  of  the  shore  are  16  or  18  fathoms,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  lie  so  near.  On 
the  western  side,  nearly  detached  from  the  island,  there  is  a  rock  800  feet 
high,  with  U'ees  upon  it,  called  the  Monument,  or  Nine-Pin.  There  is  also 
a  stupendous  arch,  which  is  perforated  through  a  bluff  rock,  about  800  feat 
high ;  the  arch  is  about  40  feet  in  breadth,  60  feet  in  height,  and  420  feet  in 
length.  The  sea  breaks  through  it  with  a  great  noise,  and  tliere  are  more 
than  3  fathoms  water  under  it.  Wlien  the  sea  is  moderate,  you  may  see 
through  tills  arch  into  the  only  bay  in  the  island,  and  have  a  view  of  a  dis- 
tant rock,  covered  with  trees.  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  island  there  is  also  a 
rock  of  a  conical  form,  about  1,160  feet  high,  with  trees  likewise  on  its  sum- 
mit, named  the  Sugar-loaf ;  and  whenever  it  rains  hard  a  beautiful  cascade  of 
above  700  feet  is  projected  from  it. 

Although  Trinidad  is  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  S.E.  trade  wind  is 
not  regular ;  N.E.  and  Northerly  winds  often  happen,  particularly  the  for- 
mer. Sometimes  light  airs  and  calms  succeed  tiie  S.E.  winds ;  and  some- 
times hard  squalls  or  S.W  gales  have  been  experienced,  which  render  the 
anchorage  very  hazardous.  Trinidad  is  often  seen  by  ships  passing  to  the 
southward  through  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  but  is  seldom  visited,  on  account  of 
its  unsafe  anchorage. 

The  latitude  of  this  isle  is  120^  31^  and  the  longitude  of  its  south  point 
according  to  Commodore  Owen,  by  run  from  Port  Praya,  St  lago,  in  1822, 
is  29**  21'  42". 

17.  THE  ISIiAND  ASCENSAO  is  said  to  lie  midway  between  Trini- 
dad and  the  main,  and  thus  described : — It  is  stated  to  be  high,  having  a 
cove  on  its  north  side,  with  fresh  water ;  off  its  western  side  are  five  small 
islands  or  rocks,  one  of  which,  stretching  out  to  seaward,  appears  like  a  ship 
imder  sail.  Fish  and  wild  fowl  are  there  in  abundance.  In  this  situation  it 
has  been  repeatedly  sought  for  in  vain,  and,  therefore,  modem  navigators 
deny  its  position,  and  seem  to  doubt  its  existence.  Notwithstanding  tiiis,  it 
has  been  said,  that  land  was  seen  by  the  Commander  of  the  Telica,  steamer, 
on  her  passage  to  Peru,  in  1826,  which  appeared  to  lie  in  latitude  20®  35'  S., 
and  longitude  37**  8'  W.,  or  nearly  so.  The  island  bore  S.E.  by  E.  J  E.,  by 
compass,  distant  by  estimation  about  8  leagues.  But  this  we  must  consider 
doubtful. 

18.  COLUMBUS,  OR  SAXEMBURGH  ISLAND.-nThis  island  is 
stated  to  be  about  4  leagues  long,  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  2^^  miles 
broad,  its  N.W.  point  appearing  to  be  a  high  bluff  pcrpendiculai*  promon- 
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tory,  running  olT  to  the  S.E.  Several  trees  are  said  to  be  upon  the  island, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  sandy  kind  of  beach ;  but  its  existence  is  considered 
more  than  doubtful. 

19  GRANT'S  BREAKERS.— The  position  of  this  danger  is  extremely 
vague.  It  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain  Grant,  in  1800,  who  ob- 
served high  and  dangerous  breakers,  32  miles  S.E.  ^  S.  by  compass  of  lati- 
tude 31°  13'  S.,  longitude  by  accoimt  11**  48' W. ;  he  considered  them  the 
same  as  seen  by  a  former  vessel,  who  placed  their  situation  in  latitude  31^ 
S.,  longitude  SI**  45'  W 

20.  LAUREL  SHOAL.— Captain  McDonald,  of  the  Laurel,  bound  from 
London  to  Valparaiso,  in  1822,  and  touching  at  the  River  Plate,  says,  he  dis- 
covered a  shoal  in  the  latitude  stated  in  the  Table  (page  431).  It  appeared 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  having  a  sea  breaking  very 
high  over  it ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  seemed  very  shallow.  He 
passed  within  half  a  mile  of  it ;  then  hove-to,  and  sounded  with  00  fathoms, 
but  found  no  bottom. 

21.  TRISTA  D'  ACUNHA.— This  group  consists  of  three  islands,  the 
largest  and  north-easternmost  being  named  after  the  discoverer,  Tristan  d* 
Acunha ;  it  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  circular  form,  being 
the  base  of  a  mountain  which  terminates  in  a  peak,  8,326  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  may  be  seen  at  25  or  30  leagues  distance,  and  is  sometimes  covered 
with  snow,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable space  of  level  land,  fit  for  cultivation,  between  the  shore  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountain :  the  soil  is  rich,  deep,  and  adequate  to  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  &c.  There  is  said  to  be  shallow  water  and  breakers  ex- 
tending full  two  cables'  length  from  the  west  point  of  the  island ;  at  other 
parts  the  shore  is  hold-to,  but  modem  accounts  state  it  to  be  free  from  rocks 
or  dangers  of  any  kind.  At  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the  land  rises  per- 
pendicularly upwards  of  300  yards,  whence  it  ascends  with  a  gentle  acclivity 
to  the  base  of  the  peaked  mountain,  which  rises  majestically  over  the  tablet 
land.  There  is  a  bay  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  with  a  beach  of 
black  sand,  where  boats  may  be  hauled  up ;  the  bay,  however,  is  open  and 
much  exposed.  Here  is  an  abundance  of  good  water,  falling  from  two  cas- 
cades ;  one  of  them  is  so  conveniently  situated,  that  the  water  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  casks  in  the  boats  by  means  of  a  long  hose.  Around  this  bay 
is  plenty  of  wood,  but  tlie  trees  are  small,  and  of  the  maple  kind,  burning 
remarkably  well ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  commonly  a  quantity 
of  drift  wood,  but  never  any  on  the  western  side.  The  shores  abound  with 
wild  ctlery,  dorrel,  and  parsley ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  wild  goats  and 
hogs,  but  apparently  no  other  quadruped ;  large  quantities  of  various  fish 
frequent  the  surrounding  sea,  and  the  shores  are  covered  with  seals,  sea 
lions,  and  sea  elephants ;  whales  also,  of  the  female  or  cow  kind,  abound  in 
the  offing. 

22.  Inaccessible  Island  lies  nearly  W.S.W..  by  compass,  from  the  nor- 
thern island,  and  is  9  leagues  distant.  The  Blenden  Hall,  Captain  Greig, 
on  her  voyage  from  London  to  Bombay,  in  1821,  was  totally  lost  on  Inacces- 
sible Island,  and  eight  of  the  crew  perished.  The  island  is  about  9  miles 
long,  well  wooded,  and  remarkably  high,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  a  day's  work 
to  attain  the  summit ;  it  is  constantly  enveloped  with  clouds,  and  visited 
with  squalls  ;  it  has  no  harbour  or  cove,  and  can  be  landed  on  to  leeward 
only, — a  heavy  swell  constantly  prevails.  Nightingale  Island  bears  S.  83** 
W.  distant  8  leagues  from  Tristan  d'  Acunha.  The  three  isles  are  high, 
rocky,  and  steep-to ;  off  the  south  end  of  the  smallest  island  a  reef  of  roeks 
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mns  out  a  considerable  way,  but  no  other  danger  is  known  about  tbem ; 
there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  but  deep  water  channels  between  them  all. 

Remarks  bt  James  Herd,  Commander  of  the  Barque  Bosaxna. — Nauti- 
cal Magazine^  for  1832,  page  340. — **  The  latitude  of  Tristan  d'  Acuiiha  vras 
ascertained  by  observations  taken  on  shore,  by  the  artificial  horizon,  as  was 
likewise  the  time  for  chronometers,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  Cascade 
Point.  From  this  point  Inaccessible  Island  bears,  by  compass,  S.  63**  W., 
distant  20  to  21  miles  ;  from  the  S.W.  point  of  Tristan  Island,  Nightingale 
Island  bears  S.  28®  W. ;  from  Cascade  Point  to  the  S.W.  point,  tlie  coast 
lies  S.W,  by  S.,  and  N.E.  by  N.,  about  4  miles.  When  I  touched  here,  in 
1821,  om*  chronometers  made  the  longitude  (from  Rio  Janeiro)  a  few  miles 
more  to  the  Westward,  or  in  12**  5'  W.  The  variation  in  1825  was 
10**  69'  W. 

Were  Tristan  d'  Acunha  better  known  it  might  be  of  great  service  to  ships 
boimd  to  India,  and  particularly  to  New  South  Wales,  as  water  is  very  easily 
obtained,  and  also  live  stock  and  vegetables  of  every  description.     With  the 
wind  from  West,  round  by  South  to  N.N. E  ,  in  moderate  weather,  ships  can 
always  lie  within  two  miles  of  the  watering-place.     The  only  winds  that 
render  it  inaccessible  are  those  from  North  to  W.N.W.,  and  these  are  gene- 
rally of  short  continuance ;  so  that,  rather  than  put  into  the  Cape,  or  Bio. 
it  would  save  time  and  expense  to  get  refreshment  at  this  place.     On  making 
the  island,  if  the  wind  was  from  the  northward,  I  would  haul  oflf  to  wind- 
ward of  Inaccessible  Island,  and  lie  there  until  tlie  wind  backed  to  W.S.W., 
which  at  the  longest  duration  will  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
This  I  did  in  1825,  when  we  took  on  board  90  tons  of  water,  two  bullocks, 
twelve  sheep,  six  pigs,  several  dozen  fowls,  and  thirty  hundred-weight  of 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  which  served  all  hands  as  long  as  they  would  keep 
good.     Had  the  people  on  shore  a  hose,  the  water  might  always  be  filled 
without  taking  the  casks  out  of  the  boat,  or  even  bringing  her  into  the  surf.** 

Extract  op  a  Letter,  Signed  Albert,  dated  Liverpool,  Nov.  18th, 
1838. — "  Mr.  Glass  (generally  styled  Governor)  has  cut  a  trench  from  the 
run  of  water  that  forms  the  **  Cascade,"  from  which  a  hose  is  attached,  and 
fills  the  water  in  the  cove.  However,  if  tliere  be  any  swell  running,  the  best 
way  is  to  raft  it,  as  there  is  no  inconvenience  arising  from  the  seaweed,  be- 
yond an  oar  fouling  occasionally.  Obsen'e,  also,  that  the  current  generally 
sets  to  the  E.N.E.  The  ship  ought  to  keep  the  cascade  to  the  eastward  of 
south,  to  enable  the  boat  to  fetch  the  cove  with  the  raft,  (supposing  the  wind 
westwardly ;)  and  when  the  boat  is  returning,  and  has  got  a  sufficient  offing, 
to  run  down  inside  of  her,  and  receive  the  raft  with  the  head  off  shore  The 
people  on  the  island  will  cheerfully  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 

The  market  prices  in  March  last,  which  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Glass, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  me  that  a  plentiful  supply  might  be  had,  were  as 
follows  : — ^A  milch  cow  and  calf,  £8 ;  sucking  pigs,  2s.  6d. ;  potatoes,  Ss.  per 
cwt. ;  grown  pigs,  10s.  and  128.;  beef,  3d.  per  lb.;  sheep.  15s.  to  20s; 
fowls,  18s.  per  dozen;  geese,  5s.  each."  (Nautical  Magazine,  for  1834, 
page  45.) 

23.  LENNON'S,  OR  HIBERNIA  REEF,  was  seen  by  Captain  Lennon. 
of  the  Hibemia,  in  April,  1817,  on  his  passage  to  India.  When  clear  of  the 
Island  of  Trista  d'  Acunha,  he  steered  E.  by  S.,  with  a  fair  wind,  until  half- 
past  1 1  a.m.,  of  the  12th  (April),  then  in  latitude  37"  31'  S.  longitude  4**  42' 
W.,  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  7  knots  an  hour,  perceived  a  sunken  rock 
close  on  the  port  bow  ;  bore  up  immediately,  and  with  gi-eat  difficulty 
escaped  running  on  it.     The  part  or  end  that  at  one  time  was  close  along* 
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side  he  could  very  distinctly  perceive.  The  rock  was  about  9  feet  under 
water,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  where  he  supposed  tiie 
rock  was  nearer  tlie  surface,  there  appeared  fields  of  weed  growing  from 
the  rock.  On  taking  a  good  look  out  all  round,  two  other  rocks  were 
seen. 

24,  ROBSON'S  REEF,— Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Barque  Ann,  from 
Liverpool,  towards  the  hie  of  France^  1829,  Captain  IV.  W.  Robson.  **  Monday, 
12th  October.  Made  Trista  d'  Acunha,  the  longitude  by  chronometer 
exactly  agreeing  with  Captain  Hey  wood's.  Sunday,  the  18th,  at  9h.  30m. 
a.m.,  saw  on  the  lee  bow  what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  whales,  but,  when 
a  short  distance  from  them,  discovered  them  plainly  to  be  rocks,  the  highest 
j)art  about  8  feet  above  water;  luffed,  and  cleared  them  by  about  50  yards 
The  sea  broke  heavy  on  them,  and  there  was  tangle  8  or  9  feet  long  growing 
on  the  rocks.  They  are  about  50  or  CO  yards  long,  somethmg  of  a  horse- 
shoe shape,  with  the  opening  to  the  S.E." 

In  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  reefi  Captain  James  Ltddell,  of  the 
ship  Wellington,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  NaiUical  Magazine^ 
dated  December  2nd,  1835,  says  : — **I  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  a 
notice  contained  in  your  December  number,  1833,  respecting  a  *  crescent 
ixjck,'  seen  by  Captain  Robson,  in  tho  barque  Ann,  on  the  18th  October, 
1829,  in  latitude  37**  35'  S.,  7**  30'  E.  longitude.  I  confess  I  was  exceedingly 
surprised  when  this  account  firat  met  my  eye,  as,  on  reference  to  my  jour- 
nals, I  found  I  had  twice  passed  nearly  over  tlie  very  spot  in  the  day-tune. 
But,  sir,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  *  crescent  rock*  is  situated  not  only 
in  the  direct  route  of  all  the  outward-bound  vessels  to  the  eastward,  but  also 
in  the  very  ciiiizing  parallel  of  the  American  whalers,  whose  number  yeaily 
frequenting  that  part  of  the  ocean  exceeds  300,  may  we  not  be  peraiitted  to 
suspect,  with  that  able  and  indefatigable  hydrographer  Horsburgh,  'that 
dead  whales,  shoals  of  devil-fish,  and  other  huge  marine  monsters,'  are  still 
sometimes  mistaken  for  banks  and  rocks  Tlu-ee  years  ago,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  reported  site  of  this  *  crescent  rock,'  we  saw  at  one  time 
around  us  six  American  whalers." 

25.  TELEMAQUE  ROCK.— This  danger  seems  to  have  been  first  ob- 
sei^ved  by  Cai)tain  Geraud,  of  the  French  brigantine  Telematjue,  who  states, 
that  not  only  was  green  moss  and  grass  seen  upon  the  rock,  but  in  some 
places  the  bai-e  rock  appeared  perfectly  distinct  and  plain  on  both  sides  of 
the  vessel.  Subsequent  navigatore  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  e.xistence  of 
this  danger,  though  it  has  been  much  doubted  by  othere;  at  all  events,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agrt^ed,  that  the  correctness  of  tlie  position  assigned  is  very  questionable. 

2(5.  ARIEL  ROCKS. — Extract  from  the  log-book  of  tlie  schooner  Ariel,  of 
Whitehaveti,  Thomas  Dixon,  master,  on  Iter  passage  front  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso. 
December  22?i</,  1827  : — *'.At  lib.  45m.  a.m.,  moderate  breezes  from  the  N.E., 
steering  S.S.W.  by  compass,  saw  something  of  a  reddish  appearance,  a  little 
above  water,  at  about  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  distant.  Hauled  in  for  it,  sounded, 
and  obtained  bottom  at  47  fathoms,  fine  grey  sand.  The  object  seen  was 
about  0  fcot  above  water,  and  20  or  30  feet  in  circumference,  but  more  exten- 
sive underneath.  When  close-to,  we  saw  another  head,  at  about  2  or  3 
cables'  length  to  the  N.E.  of  the  first,  also  of  a  reddish  appearance.  The  sea 
was  breaking  over  them  with  a  noise  ;  there  was  some  seaweed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sea-birds  about  them.  These  dangerous  rocks  lie  in  the  general  ti-ack 
of  vessels  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the  west  coast  of  Soutli  America.  The  lati- 
tude was  obtained  by  a  good  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  longitude 
by  good  hmar  observations  taken  that  day,  and  by  chronometric  observa- 
tions."— Nautical  Magazine,  for  1832,  page  115. 
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These  rocks  were  sought  for  by  Capt.  King,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  stjs 
in  vol.  1.,  p.  400,  of  the  Narative  of  the  Voyages  of  ihs  Adventure  aftd  BeagU: — 

**  On  June  jJlst,  1830,  we  sailed  witli  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.W.  ;  and  it 
0  a.m.  on  the  25tli,  when  about  one  mile  south wiuxl  of  the  alleged  position  of 
the  Ariel  Bocks,  and  near  the  nominal  longitude,  I  hauled  to  the  wind,  and 
ran  some  distance  on  their  parallel,  looking  out  for  broken  water.  There  was 
a  veiy  regular  and  heav}'  swell,  as  much  as  would  be  raised  by  a  gale  of  vrind, 
but  caused,  apparently,  by  a  current ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the  metidiaii 
altitude,  before  beai'ingup,  having  ran  twenty  miles  on  the  same  parallel,  a 
heavy  swell  rose  on  the  qnarter,  wliich  struck  our  weather-quarter  boaL  For 
a  moment  I  thought  we  had  indeed  found  the  rocks ;  and  the  huge  black 
back  of  a  dead  whale,  which  just  then  showed  itself  very  near  the  vessel, 
much  increased  the  sensation.  I  imagined  that  we  were  in  a  meeting  of 
tides  and  cui-reuts,  where  old  trees,  dead  whales,  &c.,  ai'c  often  found,  and 
having  frequently  caused  reports  of  rocks  ;  for  the  water  was  not  more  shal- 
low then  we  had  found  it  during  the  day,  the  soimdings  havuig  varied  from 
40  to  50  fathoms;  so  having  obtained  tlie  meridional  altitude  we  horm  up^ 
and  steered  our  course  again. 

In  vol.  2,  p.  119,  of  the  same  work,  Capt.  Fitzroy  says,  "In  the  first 
volume  some  notice  was  taken  of  the  supposed  Ariel  Kocks,  and  I  will  avail 
myself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  say  that  at  various  times  the  Beagle  passed 
over  and  near  their  asserted  position ;  and  that  she  hkewise  searched  for  the 
reported  Aigle  shoal  or  rock,  without  ever  finding  the  slightest  indication  of 
either." 

GOUGH^S  ISLAND.— This  island  is  about  15  or  16  miles  in  circum- 
ference, being  elevated  about  4,380  feet  above  th«  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
some  small  bushy  trees  on  it  The  cliffs  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea,  and  several  beautiful  falls  of  water  issue  from  the  chasms  between 
diem.  Near  the  N.E.  point  is  a  rock  resembling  a  church,  with  a  high 
spire  on  its  western  end,  to  the  soutliward  of  which,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  a  rocky  islet  lies  near  the  shore.  Within  this  islet  the  landing 
is  safe  and  easy,  being  protected  by  the  N.E.  point  from  the  swell  and  nor- 
therly winds. 

28.  ISLE  GBASBE.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  A.  Haio,  of  tks 
Sir  John  Hoe  Reed,  in  latitude  19°  S.,  longitude  81**  W, — •*  On  the  5th  instant,* 
we  discovered  an  island  in  latitude  46**  40'  S.  and  longitude  48**  35'  W.  It 
was  first  seen  about  4  p.m.,  bearing  N.W  ,  about 4  leagues  distant.  I  hauled 
up  a  conple  of  points,  to  get  a  better  view  of  it,  but  night  coming  on,  and  a 
hard  gale  blowing,  I  regret  to  say,  I  was  prevented  from  surveying  it  so  ac- 
curately as  I  could  have  wished.  At  first  we  tliought  it  an  ice  island,  but, 
on  a  nearer  view,  all  hands  were  convinced  of  its  being  a  rocky  islet,  elevated 
about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  detached  black  rock 
was  seen  to  the  eastward  of  it.  The  nearest  land  to  this  that  I  have  heard 
of  is  Isle  Gi*ande,  differing  very  much  both  in  latitude  and  longitude.  There 
is  still  a  possibility  of  our  having  been  deceived  by  an  ice  island ;  but  the 
numerous  birds  we  were  surrounded  by,  during  the  forenoon,  argues  strongly 
in  favour  of  land,  more  especially  as  shags  and  divers  were  seen — a  species  of 
bird  that  is  only  met  with  where  the  land  is  neai*.  The  position  of  Isle 
Grande  is  said  to  be  very  doubtful." — Times  Newspaper. 

Remarks  by  ihk  Editor  of  tue  Nautical  Magazine  for  1835,  page 
1. — *•  That  tlie  island  named  Isle  Grande,  by  La  Roche,  in  1075.  has  ever 
since  that  time  remained  absolutely  unknown,  throws  some  degree  of  interest 
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on  ihe  foregoing  report  of  Captain  Hug.  As  there  are  also  several  reasons 
for  supposing  it  was  an  island,  and  no  iceberg,  tliat  was  seen  by  this  gentle* 
man,  the  present  seems  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  considering  the 
subject  of  La  Koche's  long-questioned  discovery. 

On  the  first  glance  over  the  materials  we  have  collected,  belonging  to  the 
subject,  the  most  striking  feature  that  presents  itself  is  the  vast  extent  o£ 
surface  over  whicli  birds,  pieces  of  wood,  branches  of  trees,  sea-weed, 
featliers,  spaMm,  and  an  unusually  quantity  of  whales,  have  been  seen  by 
various  navigators ;  and  it  is  eqiially  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  ex- 
tent of  the  ocean,  which  amounts  to  about  700  miles,  is  greatest  in  one 
direction,  namely  about  N.E.  and  S.W.,  that  of  the  preva^ng  wind  and 
current 

Isle  Grande  is  laid  down  in  the  following  meridians  on  the  charts,  in 
the  parallel  of  45*,  namely,  35*^  30',  88**  30'.  and  40**  30'  W. ;  the  last  ac- 
cording to  Dalrymple,  who  appears  to  have  had  some  strong  reason  for 
differing  so  much  as  10  degrees  from  the  first,  which  was  the  longitude 
assigning  to  it  by  Captain  Cook.  From  conclusions  so  widely  apart  as 
tliese  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  data  on  wliich  they  rest  must  be  of  a 
slender  kind.  -^^ 

Considering  the  materials  before  us  in  the  order  of  their  date,  the  first  we 
come  to  is  the  account  of  a  search  for  it  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 
This  celebrated  navigator  reached  the  parallel  of  44°  38'  S.,  in  34*  W.,  on  the 
7  th  of  September,  1786  ;  between  which  time  and  the  27th  December  follow- 
yig,  he  beat  to  windward,  between  the  latitudes  of  44°  and  45°,  till  he  reached 
the  longitude  of  49''  W.  Perouse  seems  to  have  gladly  given  up  his  search, 
(although  disappointed,)  and,  while  he  states  his  conviction  that  the  island 
does  not  exist  in  the  part  he  had  traversed  over,  he  considers  that  the  search 
for  it  should  not  be  abandoned.  He  says,  '  We  passed  sea-weed,  and  were 
for  many  days  surrounded  by  birds.'  But  although  Perouse  did  not  find  Isle 
Grande,  he  did  nnich  to  foi*ward  its  discovery,  by  proving  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  latitude  so  persoveringly  assigned  to  it  by  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  its  position  ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should 
still  have  remained  on  Uie  charts  in  the  parallel  of  45°. 

Coluett,  in  Mturch,  1793,  passed  the  eastern  limits  of  the  supposed  positioa 
of  Isle  Grande,  and  in  latitude  40°  12'  S.,  longitude  34°  8'  W  ,  he  found  the 
sea  covered  with  featliers,  birch  twigs,  drift-wood,  and  sea-weed.  Passing  to 
the  southward  the  same  day,  many  birds  and  whales  were  seen  :  indeed  so 
many  of  the  latter,  that  one  was  pursued  by  his  boats,  and  he  remarks,  that 
*  the  number  of  wliales  in  sight  presented  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  a 
profitable  voyage  in  tlie  article  of  black  oil ;  but  my  predominant  object,'  he 
odds,  *  was  to  fulfil  the  particular  services  recommended  to  me  by  the  Lords 
of  die  Admiralty.'  The  number  of  birds  seen-  by  him  must  have  been  very 
great  when  he  says,  *  Had  they  all  been  on  tlie  whig  together,  and  above  us, 
instead  of  rising  in  alternate  flocks,  and  skimming  after  the  whales,  the  at- 
mosphere must  have  been  altogetlier  darkened  by  them.'  Colnett  hod  im- 
bibed the  opinion  of  Cook,  and  expected  to  have  seen  the  island  in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  the  *  fatlier  of  circumnavigators,'  and  with  this  motive 
he  stood  to  the  southward,  with  the  wind  fresh  from  W.N.W.  In  his  way 
he  met  with  many  birds,  and  much  sea-weed,  till  reaching  the  parallel  of  45°, 
when  the  whole  gradually  disappeared ;  and  Colnett  continued  his  vo>  age  to 
the  Pacific,  in  the  hopes  of  being  more  successful  on  his  return.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  more  towards  the 
di:scovory  of  its  position.  Colnett  sounded  occasionally,  without  success, 
with  200  fathoms  of  line. 
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Vancouver  also  appears  to  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Cook,  in  the 
position  of  Isle  Grande,  and  broadly  states,  thdk  '  if  such  laud  has  any 
existence,  it  will  be  found  not  very  far  remote  from  the  situation  assigned 
to  it  by  Captain  Cook ;  a  fact,'  he  says,  *  I  was  very  desirous  of  establish- 
mg.'  Vancouver  was  imsuccessful ;  but  although  he  did  not  establish  it  in 
Cook's  position,  he  ascertained  that  it  was  not  in  that  assigned  to  it  by  Dil- 
lymple. 

But  more  light  seems  to  have  been  tlirown  on  the  supposed  position  of  this 
island  by  modem  navigators  ;  and  among  them,  Captain  Andrew  Li vingstone 
has  certainly  done  more  towards  its  re-discovery  tban  any  other.     Indeed, 
the  solicitude  with  which  this  gentleman  has  gone  into  the  question,  and  the 
anxiety  he  has  evinced  for  the  safety  of  navigators,  by  his  endeavours  to  re- 
move the  veil  of  obscurity  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  concealed,  are  highly 
creditable  to  him.     In  the  month  of  June,  18*24,  Captain  Livingstone,  on 
his  way  into  the  Pacific,  entered  the  questionable  limits  of  the  ueighbour- 
hood  of  Isle  Grande,  and,  aware  of  the  importance  of  bis  remarks,  noted 
them  down  cai-efully.     In  the  latitude  43°  S.,  and  longitude  45 ^^  S(y  W., 
he  observed  an  immense  number  of  birds,  which,  as  he  continued  to  the 
S.W.,  do  not  appeal*  to  have  followed  him.     But,  on  the  7th  of   the  same 
month,  we  find  him,  at  noon,  passing  within  about  '20  miles  of  tlie   position 
of  the  island  reported  by  Captain  Haig,  without  making  any  such  discovery. 

On  his  return  from  the  Pacific,  in  September,  18jJ5,  we  find  rock- weed 
noted  by  Captain  Livingstone,  a  short  distance  to  tlie  southward  of  the  same 
position  m  which  he  saw  it  on  his  way  out ;  and  on  the  10th  of  that  mouthy 
in  about  45**  40'  S,,  and  4*2**  30'  W.,  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned by  him  of  a  lark  flying  on  board  his  ship.  Captain  Livingstone  for 
some  time  preserved  his  refugee,  with  a  romantic  kind  of  superstition,  as  a 
sure  pledge  that  so  frail  and  delicate  a  little  thing  must  have  come  from  land, 
at  no  great  distance  from  him. 

Not  only  has  Captain  Livingstone  supplied  us  with  his  own  observations, 
but  he  has  collected  much  infonnation  from  other  navigators,  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  before  us.  W«  learn  from  him,  that  brushwood  was  seen 
by  the  brig  Inca,  in  the  latitude  of  43**  30'  S.,  and  longitude  43°  W., 
and  that  m  latitude  44*  45'  S.,  and  longitude  43**  30'  W.,  land  is  said 
to  have  been  seen  by  the  Salacia.  The  brushwood  seen  by  Mr  Lincoln, 
in  the  Inca,  appeared  to  have  been  some  days  in  the  water,  and  might  have 
drifted  from  the  S.W.,  the  direction  in  the  position  of  which  Haigs  Island 
was  seen.  The  position  of  the  brig  Salacia  from  the  Pacific  was  calculated  by 
Captain  Livingstone,  and  is  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  from  the  position  of  the 
Inca,  and  between  it  and  that  of  Haig's  Island  ;  and  we  should  also  have  ob- 
served, that  on  the  same  day  on  which  Captaui  Livingstone  caught  the  lark, 
other  land-birds  were  seen,  besides  much  rock-weed  and  tangle,  all  of  which 
gradually  disappeai'ed  as  he  proceeded  to  the  northward 

With  the  foregoing  data,  we  have  to  consider  the  position  of  the  island  re- 
ported by  Captain  Haig.  That  an  island  does  exist  somewhere  about  tliese 
parts,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing,  or  from  whence 
can  come  all  these  indications*  of  land  that  have  been  so  frequently  seen? 
And,  allowing  that  an  island  does  exist  there,  miknoNvn,  and  concealed  from 
the  destroyer — man,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  to  afford  ample  and  secure 
retreat  for  the  numerous  bii'ds  tliat  have  been  seen  thereabouts.  But  the 
probable  position  of  it  is  the  important  point ;  and  this  involves  all  that  we 
have  had  before  us. 

*  The  FaUdimd  IslaudB  are  not  wooded,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  the  branches  can  be 
rom  them. 
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We  had  got  thus  far  in  our  investigation  of  the  position  of  this  island, 
when  we  found  in  the  British  Museum  the  work  to  which  Dalrymple  refeni, 
as  his  authority  for  the  actual  existence  of  it.  The  title  of  it  runs  thus  : — 
*  Descripcion  Geographica,  y  Derrotero  de  la  Region  Austral  Magallanica, 
Que  le  dirige,  <&c.  Ano  de  1090.  Compresto  porelGapitan  Don  Francisco, 
SeLxo  y  Lovera,  &c.' 

Having  laid  the  foregoing  before  our  readers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
upon  what  pretensions  the  island  could  have  been  laid  down  in  the  chart, 
more  particularly,  when  it  is  known  that  icebergs  are  so  prevalent,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  that  part  of  the  ocean.  The  only  thing  certain  is  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  Isle  Grande,  signifying  a  veiy  large  island ;  all  the 
rest  is  mere  co^jecture.f 

Captain  Haig's  letter  was  dated  in  March,  (1834,)  and  the  circumstance  of 
icebergs  being  met  witli  by  H.M.S.  Pylades,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Blanckley,  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  latitude  87**  S.  and  longitude  47^  80'  W., 
corroborates  our  opinion,  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  them.  It 
was  reported,  we  believe,  that  there  were  more  icebergs  than  usual  in  the 
South  Atlantic  at  that  time,  and  that  they  extended  further  north  than  where 
they  are  commonly  found." 

Hd.  BOUVET'S,  OR  CIRCUMCISION  ISLAND— This  island  was 
fii-st  discovered  by  Monsieur  Bouvet,  and  has  subsequently  been  seen  by  the 
Swan  and  Otter,  t>*'o  English  vessels,  at  different  peiiods.  The  Swan,  in 
1808,  discovered  high  land,  and  used  every  effort  for  4  or  5  days  to  get  close 
to  it,  without  being  able  to  get  nearer  than  8  miles,  on  account  of  a  mass  of 
solid  ice  siurouuding  it.  and  the  land  itself  was  covered  witli  snow.  Their 
situation  was  rendered  very  perilous  at  times,  being  beset  witli  loose  masses 
and  islands  of  ice,  in  dai'k  blowing  weather,  which  forced  them  to  depart  from 
tliis  inhospitable  place  on  tlie  11th  of  October.  It  appeared  about  5  miles 
in  extent,  east  and  west.  The  west  end,  which  is  very  high  land,  is  named 
Dalnniple's  Head,  or,  as  Monsieur  Bouvet  named  it,  Cai)e  Circumcision. 
Although  the  Swan  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  approaching  close  to  it  in 
October,  tliis  might  probably  be  effected  in  January  or  February. 

This  island  was  visited  in  December,  1832,  by  Captain  Morrell,  who  ob- 
serves that  it  lies  nearly  true  East  from  South  Georgia,  being  in  latitude  64** 
15'  S.,  and  longitude  0**  IT  E.,  about  400  [430]  leagues  S.S.W.  (true)  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  continued  our  course,  with  variable  winds  and 
occasional  heavy  weather,  attended  with  much  snow  and  hail,  until  Friday, 
December  0,  when  we  saw  the  island  for  which  we  were  bound,  bearing 
E.S.E.,  distant  one  league.  This  was  at  2  p.m.,  and  at  3  the  next  morning 
I  sent  the  second  mate  with  a  well-manned  boat  to  search  for  seal,  on  the 
shores  of  the  island.  At  7  a.m.  the  boat  returned  with  eighty-four  seals  of  a 
superior  quality  ;  and  the  officer  reported  that  the  seal  were  perfectly  tame, 
so  much  so,  that  they  would  come  up  and  play  among  the  men  who  were 
skinning  their  companions.  On  the  western  shore  of  the  island  was  fine  an- 
chorage inside  of  an  immense  number  of  ice  islands,  lying  from  one  to  three 
miles  off-shore ;  all  of  them  a-ground  in  from  10  to  100  fathoms  of  water. 
Some  of  these  islands  were  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  lay  so  close  to  each 
other  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  vessel  was  gotten  between  them  to 
the  anchorage:  but  hero,  on  ihe  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  in  17  fathoms  of 
water,  she  anchored,  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  entirely  sheltered  by  tlie 
ice   islands  on  one  side,    and  Bouvet's  Island  on  the  other,   from  every 

4  The  Spanish  description,  with  it6  translation,  will  be  found  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1880, 
page  4. 
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point  of  the  compass.  On  the  morning  of  the  dth,  at  3  a.m ,  they  were 
again  sent  to  examine  the  island,  and  discover  new  rookeries ;  but  after 
sailing  completely  round,  not  another  spot  could  be  found  on  which  a  seal 
could  land,  the  shores  being  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  by  projecting 
cliffs. 

30.  L*  AIGLE  SHOAL  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1817,  by  Mr  R.  Poole,  of  the  ship  L'  Aigle,  by  whom  it  is  placed  in  lat  51** 
61'  and  64*  30'.  It  was  described  as  extending  North  and  South  200  or  300 
yards.  The  ship  was  tlien  steering  S.E.,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  it.  off  and  on,  steering  South,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  had  soundings 
in  87  fathoms. 

The  existence  of  this  shoal  is  considered  very  doubtful.  It  has  been  un- 
successfully sought  for  by  Captains  Jaffraj,  Weddell,  and  Lincoln  ;  tlie  for- 
mer searched  for  it  five  times,  twice  in  the  year  1819,  once  in  1820,  again  on 
the  13th  June,  1821,  and  the  last  time  in  March,  1824;  he  then  resolved, 
however  often  he  might  pass,  never  to  look  for  it  again.  Captain  Jat!i*ay  says 
'*  that  between  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  he  has  seen  tide-rips  or  races  appear  like  vety  high 
breakers,  and  perhaps  no  soundings  at  the  place.  The  imaginaiy  shoal  of 
L*  Aigle  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a  rip  of  this  description  only.  Captain 
James  Weddell,  in  H.M.S.  Tartar,  on  the  2nd  of  January.  1823,  was  in 
latitude  51**  55'  S.,  and  longitude  65**  7'  15"  W.,  and  hauled  up  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  slioal ;  but,  with  a  run  of  14  miles,  aud  a  view  of  10 
from  the  mast-head,  nothing  of  it  was  seen.  Lastly,  Captain  Lincoln,  of  the 
brig  Inca,  cruised  in  search  of  it,  so  that  if  it  had  existed  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  missed. 

01.  AURORA  ISLES,  supposed  to  have  been  first  seen  in  1762,  by  the 
ship  Aurora,  after  which  they  were  named,  and  again  in  1790,  by  the  ship 
Princessa.  The  corvette  Atrevida,  in  1794,  went  purposely  to  ascertain  their 
positions,  and  they  were  then  described  as  three,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
meredian ;  the  central  one  rather  low,  and  the  other  two  so  high  as  to  be 
seen  9  leagues  off.  PoeiHons — ^northern  isle,  latitude  52**  37'  24"  S.,  longi- 
tude 47*  43'  30"  W.;  middle  isle,  latitude  53°  2'  40"  S.,  longitude  47**  56'  30" 
W. ;  southern  isle,  latitude  53**  15'  22"  S.,  longitude  47*  57'  30"  W.  From 
the  credibility  of  the  documents  Captain  Weddell  was  induced,  in  1820,  to 
make  a  strict  search  for  the  islands,  tiie  particulars  of  which  he  has  given  at 
large.  He  traversed  in  every  direction,  but  nothing  like  land,  even  in  fine 
clear  weather,  was  to  be  seen  ;  at  last  he  says,  *  the  only  chance  now  left  us 
for  finding  these  Auroras,  I  conceived,  was  by  making  various  coiu*ses  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  53°  15'  S.,  and  52**  37'  S.;  and  tiiis  we  did,  till  we 
reached  the  longitude  (by  chronometer)  of  46**  29'  W.  Having  all  this  time 
seen  nothing  resembling  land,  excepting  fog-banks,  which  had  often  given  us 
severe  disappointment,  we  returned  westward,  and  on  the  5th  of  February, 
at  noon,  our  latitude  was  52**  44'  S.,  and  longitude  48**  33'  W.  We  had  thus 
again  passed  over  the  site  of  these  islands  to  no  purpose  On  the  6th,  our 
latitude,  by  observation,  was  53**  24'  S.,  and  longitude,  by  chronometers,  49® 
49'  W.  We  continued  to  stand  to  the  westward,  under  easy  sail,  with  the 
wind  northerly ;  and  on  the  7th,  our  latitude,  by  observation,  was  53**  38'  S., 
and  longitude  61**  5'  W.  Having  thus  diligently  searched  through  the  sup- 
posed situation  of  the  Auroras,  I  concluded  that  the  discoverers  must  have 
been  misled  by  appearances  ;  I  therefore,  considered  any  further  cruise  to 
be  an  improvident  waste  of  time,  and,  to  the  gratification  of  my  officers  and 
crew,  directed  our  course  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  islands  have  since  been  sought  for  by  Captain  Morrell,  Captain  Bis- 
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(eoe,  Captain  Johnson,  of  New  York,  and  others,  hut  with  no  better  success ; 
and  of  their  non-existence  there  seems  no  longer  to  he  any  douht. 

.  82.  THE  SHAG  ROCKS  are  said  to  be  in  latitude  53**  48'.  and  longi- 
tude  43°  25',  and  have  been  represented  to  be  even  with  the  water,  but  Cap- 
tain Weddell  says,  "  this  I  believe  not  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  been  credi- 
bly informed  that  they  appear  in  three  pinnacles,  or  in  the  shape  of  sugar- 
loaves,  60  or  70  feet  high,  with  a  reef  running  around  them.  These  reefs, 
I  presume,  have  given  rise  to  the  supposed  existence  of  the  Aurora  Islands." 

33.  KAINS*  Islet  is  said  to  have  been  passed  in  November,  1828.  by 
the  Kains  transport,  Lieutenant  T  Burdwood,  agent,  in  her  passage  from 
Rio  Janeiro  to  Valparaiso,  who  places  it  in  54*"  9'  S.,  and  long,  59**  86'  W. 
The  existence  of  such  a  rock  had  been  reported  by  the  Spaniards  in  1813,  but 
was  considered  as  doubtful.  Should  this  islet  exist,  it  must  lie  about  11 0 
miles  South  from  the  Falkland  Islands, — a  tract  of  sea  frequently  traversed 
by  Captain  Weddell  and  others. 

34.  POTTINGER'S  BANK  was  passed  over  on  the  6th  of  January,  1822, 
by  Captain  Pottinger,  of  the  brig  Tartar,  of  London,  on  his  passage  from  South 
Georgia  to  South  Shetland,  in  latitude  54*^  36'  S.  longitude  57**  49'  W.,  soimd- 
ings,  65  fathoms,  coral  rocks,  with  sea-eggs  and  shells.  He  supposed  that  he 
had  passed  over  a  considerable  and  much  shoaler  part  of  it  before  day-light, 
judging  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  sea. 

35.  ISLANDS  OF  ALEXANDER  AND  PETER,  the  first  in  68**  67' 
and  73**  W.,  the  other  in  68°  S.  and  91**  W.,  were  discovered  by  the  Russian 
Captain,  Bellingliausen,  in  1821.  Two  Mgates  under  Uiis  commander,  it 
appears,  were  employed  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  and  penetrated  to  the  69** 
of  South  latitude,  but  were  unable  to  proceed  furtlier.  The  particulars  of 
tliis  voyage  have  not  been  made  known. 

ICEBERGS. — Captain  Horsburgh  observes,  that  icebergs  off  the  bank  of 
Cape  Agulhas  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  some  missing 
ships ;  for  Captain  Milchior,  of  the  French  ship  Harmonic,  h&s  given  an 
extract  from  his  journal  of  the  7th  April,  J  828,  stating,  that  in  latitude  31*^ 
50'  S.,  longitude  15**  45'  E.  from  Paris,  he  fell  in  with  several  clusters  of  ice- 
bergs, some  of  which  appeared  to  be  more  than  two  cables'  length  from  the 
nearest  large  pieces  of  ice,  upon  which  the  sea  broke  violently.  If  this  state- 
ment be  correct,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  icebergs  should  have  been  found 
in  the  situation  here  given  ;  for,  hitherto,  none  appear  to  have  been  seen  to 
the  northward  of  latitude  44°  or  45**  S.,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  near  the 
longitude  of  the  Cape  Bank ;  and  that  these  icebergs  should  have  been  seen 
early  in  April,  or  in  the  autumn  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  wheii  the  sea 
ought  to  be  clearer  of  ic^  for  a  greater  distance  to  the  southward  than  at 
any  other  season,  renders  this  statement  of  Captain  Milchior's  still  more 
surprising. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  (by  the  Spaniards  named  the  Maluinas) 
form  a  group  or  cluster  of  nearly  ninety  islands,  extending  north  and  south 
from  latitude  50°  58'  to  52**  46'  S.,  and  east  and  west  from  longitude  57**  32' 
to  61°  29'  W.  They  were  first  seen  in  1592,  by  Captain  Davis,  who  sailed 
imder  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  two  years  afterwards  by 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins.  They  were  afterwards  successively  seen  by  other 
navigators,  *  such  as  Dampier,  Cowley,  Strong,  &c.     Strong,  in  1 690,  sailed 
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through  and  anchored  in  the  channel,  which  he  named  Falkland  Saand,  the 
name  of  Falkland  heing  subsequently  applied  to  the  islands.  There  is  no 
appearance  whatever  of  these  islands  having  ever  been  inhabited  previous 
to  their  discovery  by  Europeans ;  and  the  navigators  who  first  landed  on 
their  shores  found  the  animals  so  totally  unacquainted  with  man,  that  the 
birds  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  even  settled  upon  the 
heads  of  the  people. 

The  first  attempt  at  settling  in  these  islands  was  made  by  the  French, 
after  losing  Canada,  in  1763,  who  selected  them  as  a  place  of  shelter  and  re- 
freshment for  vessels  bound  to  the  South  Seas.  For  this  purpose  they  esta- 
blished a  little  colony  on  the  eastern  island,  at  Berkeley  Sound,  which  they 
denominated  the  Bay  of  Acheron.  Two  years  afterward,  the  British  took 
possession  of  these  islands,  and  settled  a  colony  in  Port  Egmout.  But 
neither  attempts  succeeded.  The  French  ceded  their  settlement  to  the 
Spaniards  in  1 767  ;  and  the  English  abandoned  theirs,  as  useless,  in  1 774. 
The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  made  no  use  of  them,  other  than  as  a  place  for 
the  transportation  of  convicts.  Li  the  month  of  November,  18*20,  Commo- 
dore Jewitt,  then  commanding  the  Heroine  frigate,  took  formal  possession  of 
the  islands,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America,  or  government  of  La  Plata,  otherwise  Buenos-Ayres. 

After  these  islands  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  they  remained 
unoccupied  until  the  year  18*25,  when  Don  Louis  Vemet,  a  German  by  birtli, 
resident  in  America  from  his  youth  upward,  was  induced  to  visit  and  inspect 
them,  with  a  view  of  settling  there.  Having  matured  his  plans,  he  returned, 
and  made  application  to  the  government  of  La  Plata,  upon  whom  he  had 
certain  claims,  for  a  grant  of  them  to  him.  He  partially  succeeded,  and  tliis 
government  made  over  to  him  the  eastern  island  as  his  property  for  ever^ 
with  entire  and  sole  right  to  all  its  soil,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  fisheries,  &c., 
and  he  consequently  formed  a  settlement  upon  it.  Subsequently,  however, 
tlie  settlement  was  abandoned  by  its  proprietor,  who,  however,  left  a  rem- 
nant of  the  population,  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr  Matthew  Brisbane.^ 
In  December,  1832,  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  disputed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Fredonia,  as  to  the  right  of  La  Plata ;  and  while  the  dispute  was 
contested,  the  islands,  imder  an  order  of  our  government,  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Commodore  Onslow,  of  H.M.S.  Clio,  who  left  a  small  party  at  Port 
Louis,  under  a  Mr  William  Dickson,  for  the  protection  of  the  British  flag; 
but,  unfortunately,  without  adequate  protection  for  them  and  the  people  left 
by  Mr.  Vemet.  And  it  appeared,  by  a  dispatch,  dated  November,  1833,  that 
eight  gauchosf  and  Indians,  of  bad  character,  on  the  2Cth  of  August,  in  that 
year,  had  attacked  and  murdered  Mr.  Brisbane,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  three  other 
principal  persons ;  after  which  they  pillaged  the  houses,  plundered  the  place 
of  whatever  it  contained,  and  drove  off  all  the  cattle  and  liorses  up  the  coun- 
try, laden  with  tlieir  booty.  Thirteen  unarmed  men,  three  women,  and  two 
children  remained  in  the  town  two  days  with  the  murdcrers,J  and  then 
escaped  to  the  islands  in  the  bay,  where,  imtil  relieved,  they  lived  upon  eggs 
only.  On  the  return  of  a  party  which  had  left  tlie  settlement,  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  sealing,  it  was  found,  on  examination,  that  all  the  trunks  and  boxes 

•  Tills  genUenian  was  tlie  friend  and  companion  of  the  respected  Captain  Weddell,  in  his  enter- 
prising Toyage  of  1822,  3,  and  4.    lie  then  commanded  the  cutter  Beaiifoy. 

•f  The  country  peasant«i  of  South  America,  celebrated  for  their  horsemanship,  and  tlie  use  of  the 
boios  and  the  lassOf  with  which  Uiey  catch  wild  horses  and  other  oittle. 

I  They  were  ultimately  taken,  and  sent  for  trial  to  Buenos-Ayres.    * 
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had  been  broken  up,  and  every  article  in  the  houses  ransacked  and  cut  to 
pieces.  The  bodies  of  Mr.  Brisbane  and  others  were  found,  and  the  English 
jack  was  again  hoisted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  Lieutenant  H.  Smith,  R.N.,  was 
appointed  governor  of  these  islands,  accompanied  by  a  small  party,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  futiu-c  colony.  The  old  settlement,  at  the  head  of  Berkeley 
Sound,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  head  quarters.  It  was  estimated,  this  time, 
tliat  7,(K)0  head  of  fine  wild  cattle,  and  500  wild  horses,  were  roammg  over  a 
large  expanse  of  most  excellent  pasturage.  *'  In  one  point  of  view,  these 
islands  present  to  the  English  a  most  important  feature.  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  custom,  for  almost  all  vessels  returning  home  from  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  put  into  Brazil  for  refresh- 
ments. This  takes  them  out  of  their  direct  track,  causes  great  loss  of  time, 
and  is  done  only  by  incurring  such  expenses  as  very  materially  lessen  the 
value  to  the  owners  of  the  ships'  cargoes.  But  the  eastern  island  lies  in  the 
direct  track  of  every  ship,  after  she  has  doubled  Cape  Horn.  It  possesses  a 
beautiful  hai'bour,  of  easy  access,  where  can  be  obtained  excellent  water,  fine 
beef,  good  vegetables,  and  in  case  of  the  illness  of  seamen,  plenty  of  the 
finest  antiscorbutic  grasses."  The  two  main  islands  ai'e  now  denominated 
the  East  and  West  Falkland.  The  western  island  is  the  Grand  Maluina 
of  the  Spaniai'ds,  and  the  eastern  the  Soledad  of  tlie  French.  Falkland 
Sound,  which  separates  these  islands,  is  from  7  to  12  miles  broad,  and 
it  contains  many  islets  ;  but,  by  attention  to  the  chart,  it  may  be  navigated 
with  safety.     Its  harbours  are  safe  and  commodious. 

EAST  FALKLAND  ISLAND.—To  M.  Louis  Vemet,  whose  name  has  been 
already  noticed,  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  following  descnption,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geogi'aphical  Society,  by  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish,  Esq.,  14th  January,  1833.  East  Falkland  Island  is  favoinrably  situa- 
ted, both  for  colonization,  and  for  the  refreshment  of  vessels  boimd  round 
Cape  Horn.  Its  proximity  to  the  Cape,  and  its  excellent  harbours,  most  of 
which  are  of  easy  access,  with  good  holding-gromid,  and  sufiicicnt  depth  of 
water  for  even  first-rate  men-of-war,  would  alone  make  it  a  valuable  posses- 
sion ;  whilst  the  facilities  it  affords  for  exercising  shi})s'  companies  ashore, 
without  the  risk  of  losing  them,  together  with  the  abundance  of  wild  cattle 
and  antiscorbutic  herbs  found  there,  point  it  out  as  a  most  desirable  resort 
for  ships  which  have  been  long  at  sea,  and  whose  crews  are  threatened  with 
scurvy. 

The  climate  on  the  island  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate.  The  temperature 
never  falls  below  '20®  Fahrenheit  in  the  coldest  winter,  nor  rises  above  75**  in 
the  hottest  summer;  its  general  range  is  from  30*"  to  50°  in  winter,  50°  to 
75°  in  summer.  The  weather  is  rather  unsettled,  particularly  in  winter; 
but  the  showers,  whether  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  are  generally  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  their  effects  are  never  long  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  gi'ound. 
Thus,  floods  are  unknown ;  snow  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  unless  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  ice  is  seldom  found  above  an  inch  thick.  Thun- 
der and  lightning  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  fogs  are  frequent,  esi)ecially  in 
autumn  and  spring,  but  they  usually  dissipate  towards  noon.  The  winter  is 
rather  longer  tlian  the  summer,  but  the  difference  is  not  above  a  month,  and 
the  long  warm  days  of  summer,  with  occasional  showers,  produce  a  rapid 
vegetation  in  that  season. 

The  wind  blows  commonly  from  the  N.W.  in  summer,  S.W^.  in  winter, 
and  seldom  long  from  the  eastward  in  either  season.  The  finest  weather  in 
winter  is  wlien  tlie  wind  draws  from  the  W.  or  N.W.,  and,  in  summer,  when 
it  stands  at  N.W.  or  N.E.     A  north  wind  almost  always  brings  rain,  especially 
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in  summer ;  and  E.  and  S.E.  winds  are  constantly  accompanied  by  thick 
ana  wet  weather.  Snow  squalls  geiiendiy  come  from  the  S.S.E. ;  South,  or 
S.S.W.  stonns  arc  most  frequent  at  the  changes  of  tlie  seasons,  and  blow 
oommonly  from  S.S.W.  to  W.S.W.,  but  they  seldom  last  above  24  hours. 

The  soil  of  East  Falkland  Island  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  culti\^ 
tion,  consisting  generally  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  black  vegetable 
mould,  below  which  is  either  gravel  or  clay.  Wheat  and  flax  were  both 
raised,  of  quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  ihe  seed  sown,  which  was  pro- 
cured from  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  kinds 
of  vegetables,  produced  largely,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Fruit  trees  were 
not  tried,  the  plants  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  having  perished  befoi'e  they 
arrived. 

The  soil  also  produces  different  kinds  of  vegetables  wild,  as  celer>%  cresses, 
Ac,  and  many  other  esculent  plants,  the  proper  names  of  which  wore  not 
known  to  the  settlers,  but  tlieir  palatable  taste,  and  valuable  antiscorbutic 
properties,  were  abundantly  ascei-tained  by  them.  Among  others  is  one 
which  they  call  the  tea-plant,  growing  close  to  the  gixnind,  and  producing  a 
beiTj'  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  of  exqui- 
site flavour.  A  decoction  of  its  leaves  is  a  good  substitute  for  tea,  whence 
its  name.     It  is  veiy-  abundant. 

No  trees  grow  on  the  island,  but  wood  for  building  was  obtained,  tolerably 
easily,  from  the  adjoining  Straits  of  Magalhaen.  For  fuel,  besides  peat  and 
turf,  which  are  abundant  in  many  places,  and  may  be  procured  diy  out  of  the 
penguins'  holes,  three  kinds  of  bushes  arc  found,  called  fachinal,  matjyo,  and 
gruillera.  The  iirst  of  these  gi'ows  straight,  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  and 
the  stem,  in  proportion  to  the  height,  is  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter :  small  woods  of  this  are  found  in  all  the  valleys,  and  form 
good  cover ;  it  bears  no  fruit.  The  second  is  more  abundant  in  the  soutliem 
than  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  island ;  its  tnink  is  nearly  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  ann,  very  crooked,  never  higher  tlian  throe  feet,  and  bears  no  fruit. 
The  gruillera  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  growing  dose  to  the  groun<l,  and 
abundant  all  over  the  island  ;  being  easily  ignited,  it  was  chiefly  used  as  fuel, 
when  the  people  w(;re  away  from  the  settlement,  and  to  light  tlie  peat-fires 
in  the  houses.  It  bears  a  small  dark  red  berry,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  of 
an  insipid  taste. 

The  countr}',  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  rather  mountainous. 
The  highest  part  was  called  San  Simon,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  bot- 
tom of  Berkley  Sound.  The  tops  of  the  mountainii  are  thickly  strewn  with 
large  boulders,  or  detached  stones,  of  which  quantities  have  fallen,  in  some 
places,  in  lines  along  their  sides,  looking  like  rivers  of  stones ;  these  are  al- 
ternated with  extensive  tracts  of  mai'shy  ground,  descending  from  the  very 
tops  of  the  mountains,  where  many  large  fresh-water  ponds  are  found,  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep.  The  best  ground  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
of  this  there  is  abundance  fit  for  cultivation,  in  plains,  stretching  from  5  to 
16  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  In  the  southern  peninsula  there  is 
hardly  a  rising  ground  that  can  be  called  a  hill.  Excellent  fresh  water  is 
found  everywhere,  and  may  be  procured  eitlier  by  digging,  or  from  the  ri^'u- 
lets,  which  flow  from  the  interior  towards  the  sea,  through  valleys  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetation. 

Herds  of  wild  horned  cattle  exist  on  the  island,  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
great  many  settlers,  and  wild  hogs  are  abundant  m  the  northern  peninsula  : 
wild  horses  are  also  found  there,  of  small  size,  but  very  hardy,  which,  when 
broken  in,  as  some  were  without  difficulty,  were  found  of  great  sen'ice  to  the 
settlement.     Ilabbits  are  in  gveat  Tiuttibeifi,  oi  iw  \svY^<b  s\2je,  and  tine  fur. 
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Foxes,  too,  are  found,  but  differing  considerably  from  those  of  Europe,  hay- 
ing a  thick  head  and  coarse  fur ;  they  live  chiefly  on  geese  and  other  fowls, 
which  they  catch  at  night  when  asleep. 

Game  is  extremely  common,  especially  wild  geese  and  ducks ;  of  the  for^ 
mer  two  kinds  were  distinguished,  the  lowland  or  kelp  geese,  and  the  upland 
geese ;  the  latter  were  much  superior  in  flavour,  the  former  being  of  a  fishy 
taste,  living  chiefly  on  muscles,  shrimps,  and  kelp.  Both  were  very  tame, 
and  the  upland  geese  were  easily  domesticated.  They  are  finest  eating  in 
autumn,  being  the  fattest,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  at  that  season  of 
toa-bernes,  of  which  they  are  very  fond ;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  live  on  the 
short  grass.  They  have  a  white  neck  and  breast,  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
speckled  of  a  fine  brown  marbled  colour.  The  lowland  gander  is  quite  white, 
and  the  goose  dark,  with  a  speckled  breast. 

Of  ducks  there  are  several  kinds.  The  loggerheaded  are  the  largest,  and 
almost  of  the  size  of  the  geese ;  their  flesh  is  tough  and  fishy ;  they  cannot 
fly,  and  when  cut  off  from  the  water  are  easily  caught  The  next  size  is  also 
of  inferior  quality,  tough  and  fishy ;  but  the  smaller  kinds,  which  are  not 
larger  than  young  pigeons,  are  deliciously  good,  and  are  found  in  large  flocka 
along  the  rivulets  and  fresh-water  ponds.  Snipes  are  found  so  tame,  that 
they  were  often  killed  by  throwing  ramrods  at  them.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  great  variety  of  searbirds  frequent  tlie  shores,  of  which  the  most  valuable  to 
Bailors  and  settlers,  from  tlie  quantity  of  eggs  they  deposit,  are  the  gulls  and 
penguins.  These  birds  have  their  fixed  rookeries,  to  which  they  resort,  in 
numerous  flocks,  every  spring ;  the  gulls  generally  in  green  places  near  the 
shore,  or  on  the  small  islands  in  the  bays ;  the  penguins  chiefly  along  the 
steep  rocky  shores  of  the  sea.  The  eggs  of  both  are  eatable,  even  wi3i  re- 
lish, after  long  confinement  on  board  ship, — the  penguin's  being,  however, 
the  best,  and  less  strong  tlian  that  of  the  gull.  So  numerous  are  these  eggs, 
that  on  one  occasion  eight  men  gathered  60,000  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
could  easily  have  doubled  that  number,  had  they  stopped  a  few  days  longer. 
Both  gulls  and  penguins  will  lay  six  or  eight  each,  if  removed ;  otherwise, 
they  only  lay  two,  and  hatch  them.  The  gulls  come  first  to  their  hatching- 
places,  and  the  penguins  a  little  later. 

Fish  abounds  in  all  the  bays  and  inlets,  especially  in  spring,  when  they 
come  to  spawn  at  the  mouths  of  the  fresh-water  rivulets.  They  generally 
enter  and  retire  t\vice  every  day,  at  half-flood  and  half-ebb,  and  are  in  such 
numbers,  that  ten  or  twelve  men  could  always  catch  and  salt  about  sixty  tons 
in  less  than  a  month.  They  were  usually  caught  by  a  sweeping-net,  but  they 
also  took  the  hook,  being  of  a  kind  between  the  mullet  and  salmon.  Their 
flavour  was  excellent,  and  when  salted,  they  were  considered  superior  to  the 
cod  ; — many  ship-loads  might  be  procured  annually. 

-  Of  shell-fish  there  are  only  muscles,  and  clams ;  they  are  very  abundant, 
and  etisily  gathered  on  the  beach  at  low  water. 

Seals  are  found  on  the  island,  or  rather  on  the  rocks  close  to  it ;  and 
hair-seals  (lions  and  elephants)  abound  along  its  shores.  Many  black  whales 
have  been  also  caught  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
island  has  of  late  years  been  much  resorted  to  by  fishing-vessels — English, 
American,  and  French  ;  of  these  89  touched  at  it  between  18*26  and  1831." 

BEBKBLEY  SOUND.— Vessels  approaching  Berkeley  Sound,  from  the  north- 
ward, should  endeavour  to  make  tlie  land  10  or  15  miles  west  of  tlie  port,  the 
prevailing  winds  being  westerly;  and  when  approaching  from  the  south- 
ward, should,  in  like  manner,  make  allowance  for  the  currents,  which  fre- 
quently run  very  strong  to  the  northward.    When  entering  the  Sound,  a 
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sufficient  berth  must  be  given  to  the  ledge  of  rocks,  named  the  Volunteer 
Bocks,  which  run  out  from  the  north  point  about  l^  mile;  outside  of 
which,  in  nearly  the  same  line,  at  a  farther  distance  of  about  another  raQe, 
is  a  single  sunken  rock,  with  only  6  feet  on  it  at  low  tide.  When  these 
rocks  are  cleared,  and  the  sound  is  fairly  entered,  there  is  no  danger,  except 
from  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  off  Eagle  Point,  about  2  cables*  length  fiom  the 
shore,  with  kelp  growing  all  ovep*i^  and  therefore  easily  seen.  AboYe  this 
point  the  sound  is  quite  clear  till  well  up,  when  a  ledge  of  5  or  6  black  roeki 
will  be  seen  on  the  north  side,  behind  which  is  an  excellent  harbour,  named 
Johnson*s  Harbour,  with  good  holding  ground  m  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  greater 
convenience  for  watering  fiian  in  any  ottier  part  of  the  bay. 

If  a  ship,  endeavouring  to  enter  Berkeley  Sound,  find  the  wind  blowing 
hard  down,  which  is  often  the  case,  and  is  thus  prevented  getting  to  a  suit- 
able anchorage  in  the  bay,  a  good  port  exists  immediately  south  of  the  sound, 
and  about  ^^  miles  from  the  small  islands  in  its  mouth,  named  Port  Wil- 
liam, or  Harriet's  Bay.  This  is  of  easy  access,  and  fresh  water  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  it  In  going  in,  ships  should  keep  on  the  north  shore, 
about  2  cables'  length  distant,  as  the  tide  runs  strong.  The  flood  runs  to  the 
southward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  N.£. 

To  the  south  of  Berkeley  Sound,  the  coast  of  East  Falkland  Island  should 
not  be  approached  too  near,  particularly  in  thick  weather,  there  being  many 
low  and  dangerous  islands  lying  off,  some  of  them  even  out  of  sight  of  the 
land,  particularly  to  tlie  southward. 

On  Cape  Pembroke,  the  easternmost  point  of  the  islands,  there  is  a  trian- 
gular beacon,  painted  red  and  white,  which  can  be  seen  5  to  10  miles  offl  On 
entering  Port  William  a  pilot  will  come  off. 

POET  STANLEY,  in  Port  William,  possesses  peculiar  advantages  :  it  is  easily 
entered,  is  well  protected,  has  a  safe  anchorage,  and  is  a  most  desirable 
harbour  of  refuge,  during  the  westerly  gales,  as  prevalent  in  the  latitude  of 
Gape  Horn.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  possesses  numerous  others : 
it  is  situated  directly  in  the  course  of  vessels  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
Pacific,  and  is  generally  sighted  by  them ;  it  furnishes  (which  ships  after  along 
voyage  so  much  want)  fresh  water,  fresh  beef  (cheap  and  abundant),  and 
vegetables  of  every  description,  at  very  moderate  charges. 

The  advantages  of  emigrant  ships  of  having  an  intermediate  port  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  tliey  can  obtain  supplies,  on  reasonable  terms,  without  in- 
curring tlie  heavy  charges  of  the  Brazilian  ports,  must  be  very  obvious,  as 
much  of  the  space  used  for  stowing  provisions  and  water  might  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  carrying  passengers  and  cargo. 

The  harbour  is  so  situated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  a  vessel  in 
an  unsafe  position,  should  the  wind  prevent  you  entering  the  port  at  night 
The  dangers  in  the  vicinity  are  few,  near  the  land,  and,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  above  water,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  one  may  run  for  it 
with  ordinary  prudence,  even  without  a  chart,  only  taking  precaution  not  to 
approach  the  coast  nearer  than  2i  miles  in  the  night-time.  In  the  day-time 
the  kelp  will  indicate  any  danger,  with  the  exception  of  the  Volunteer  Bock 
off  the  north  head  of  Berkeley  Soimd.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  coast 
from  the  Sea  Lion  Isles  to  Berkeley  Sound. 

Stanley  Harbour  has  been  described  as  one^f  the  easiest  and  safest  har- 
bours in  the  world  There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  harbours :  Port  Stan- 
ley (the  inner)  and  Port  William  (the  outer.)  A  vessel  calling  for  supplies 
Im^  no  occasion  to  enter  the  inner  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is  deep 
but  narrow,  as  you  can  bring  up  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  and  be  land-locked 
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In  the  outer.  The  winds,  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  prevail  out  of  the 
harbour,  which  lies  nearly  W.S.W.  The  distance  to  beat  up  is  not  more 
than  4  miles,  with  plenty  of  room. 

When  running  for  the  harbour,  with  a  commanding  breeze  anything  south- 
ward of  West,  keep  to  seaward  of  the  Wolf  Rock,  and  pass  between  the 
Seal  Bocks  and  Cape  Pembroke,  and  then  between  the  Billy  Eock  and  Seal 
Rocks,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  no  danger  that  may  not  be  s«en. 
Having  passed  the  Billy  Rock,  haul  up,  and  if  in  doubt,  or  if  the  pilot  has 
not  come  off,  anchor  abrgast  of  the  William  Islets  ;  but  in  day-light  there  is 
no  danger  in  standing  in  to  the  entrance  of  Stanley  Harbour.  The  above 
directions  are  for  westerly  winds,  which  generally  prevail ;  but  when  the  wind 
is  easterly,  keep  outside  of  the  Seal  Rocks.  Coming  from  the  northward, 
with  westerly  winds,  make  Cape  Carysfort,  or  with  easterly  winds.  Volunteer 
Point ;  when  they  are  passed,  steer  for  Cape  Pembroke,  on  which  the  beacon 
will  be  seen,  until  Port  William  opens  to  starboard,  when  run  in  and  anchor, 
or  wait  for  a  pilot,  according  to  the  above  directions.  In  case  of  darkness  or 
fog,  ships  may  anclior  in  the  mouth  of  Berkeley  Sound,  or  stand  off  and  on, 
as  may  be  expedient,  there  being  no  danger  that  is  not  buoyed  by  the  kelp. 
The  Wolf  Rock  bears  from  Cape  Pembroke  S.  i-  W.,  distant  nearly  3  miles ; 
it  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  each  side  being  about  3  cables'  lengths.  The 
Seal  Rocks  lie  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Cape  Pembroke,  and  are 
clean  on  all  sides.  The  tide  runs  north  and  south  about  3  knots  between 
Cape  Pembroke  and  the  Seal  Rocks ;  the  dood  setting  to  the  northward,  and 
tlie  ebb  to  the  southward. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Edward  Gulliver,  R.N. — "  Berkeley  Sound  is  easily 
made  out  by  the  breadth  of  the  entrance,  which  is  plainly  visible  some  miles 
at  sea.  Oif  Cape  St.  Vincent  are  the  Volunteer  Rocks  ;  and  a  sunken  rock, 
on  which  a  French  corvette  struck,  is  said  to  lie  about  N.E.  by  E.,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Volunteer  Rocks ;  therefore  a  good  berth  should 
be  given  to  it,  when  hauling  round  into  the  sound.  There  are  also  some 
rocks  off  Cape  Pembroke,  the  southern  point  of  the  sound ;  they  extend 
about  1 J  mile  out  from  the  point ;  but  when  within  the  points,  the  soimd, 
for  about  7  miles,  is  perfectly  clear,  and  may  be  worked  up  without  danger. 
Be  careful  not  to  stand  too  close  to  Cape  Nelson,  off  which  some  rocks  lie. 
After  working  up  about  7  miles,  the  Sea  Lion  Islands,  or  rocks,  will  be  seen, 
with  a  patch  of  kelp  about  them,  that  extends  to  the  point  they  lie  off;  and 
also  to  the  southern  end  of  them,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  Sea  Lion 
Islands  and  the  east  point  of  Goat  Island,  another  patch  of  kelp  may  be  seen, 
on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  passage ;  but  be  careful  not  to  get  in  among 
the  kelp,*  as  many  dangers  unknown  may  exist  among  it.  In  H.M.S.  Tyne, 
we  worked  in,  blowing  fresh  between  the  Sea  Lion  Islands  and  this  patch 
of  kelp,  and  tacked  entirely  by  our  approach  to  the  kelp  on  each  side.  We 
worked  up  as  far  as  to  bring  the  eastern  extreme  of  Goat  Island  to  bear  S.E. ; 


*  The  following  extract,  from  Captain  King's  directions  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  will  give  the 
readier  a  con-cct  idea  of  tlie  dangerous  nature  of  kelp: — *'With  daylight  and  clear  weather,  a  vesael 
may  close  tlie  shore  without  risk,  because  the  water  is  inTariably  deep,  and  no  rock  is  found,  which  is 
not  so  marked  by  sea-weed  (or  kelp,  as  it  is  generally  called),  that,  by  a  good  lookout  at  the  mast- 
head, its  situation  is  as  clearly  seen  as  if  it  were  buoyed.    By  aToiding  kelp,  you  are  sure  of  having 
sufficient  water  for  the  largest  ships  on  this  part  of  this  coast.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  kelp  grows  in  some  places  from  a  depth  of  30  fathoms,  and  that,  on  many  parts  of  this 
coast,  you  may  pass  through  tluok  beds  of  sea-weed  without  having  less  than  6  fistthoms  water.    Still 
it  is  always  a  sign  of  dangler,  and,  until  the  spot  where  it  grows  has  been  carefully  sounded,  it  is  not 
Sfifc  to  pass  over  it  in  a  ship.    As  an  instance : — After  sounding  a  large  bed  oC  lV»».'^%^^^^xv^wv  ^-^vi 
Beagle's  boats,  and  thinkmg  it  might  be  passed  safeV^,  tt.ioc\.'^i%a  ^^vccv^,  xv«>\\svvi^ft'^«».^^ 
diameter,  having  only  one  fathom  water  over  il." 
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small  island  of  Ellice  Island,  West ;  kelp  in  midway.  East ;  and  the  Sea 
Lion  Islands,  E.N.E.,  when,  in  consequence  of  not  thinking  it  prudent  in  so 
large  a  sliip  to  work  up  any  farther,  we  anchored  in  i  less  0  fathoms,  good 
holding-ground,  and  gave  her  good  scope  of  cahle. 

With  a  fair  wind,  a  ship  may  safely  run  inside  all  the  islands,  taking  care 
to  keep  Goat  Island  on  the  port  hand,  when  a  good  berth  may  be  picked  up 
in  5  fathoms,  mud,  wiUi  the  settlement  of  Port  Louis  bearing  W.N.W.  one 
^  mile ;  western  point  of  Ellice  Island,  N.E. ;  and  western  point  of  Goat 
Island,  S.E.  Although  this  anchorage  is  handy  for  the  watering-place  and 
settlement,  in  S.W.  gales,  it  is  not  so  smooth  as  the  anchorage  we  had  in 
the  Tyne ;  but  I  would  not»  on  any  account,  recommend  any  square-rigged 
vessel,  larger  than  a  ten-gun  brig,  working  up  farther  than  we  did  in  the 
Tyne. 

Water  may  be  had  at  the  settlement,  by  sending  on  shore  your  water- 
casks,  and  filling  them.  CatUe  are  plentiful  here,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
any  numbers,  by  giving  the  guachos  24  hours*  notice :  the  price  we  paid  was 
ten  dollars  a  head.  The  same  abimdance  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  snipe 
as  at  Port  Egmont.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  wild  horses  in  East 
Falkland." 

"  Falkland  Sound,  so  called,  being  the  channel  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  East  and  West  Falkland,  is  easily  made  out  by  a  very  remarkable 
rock,  named  the  Eddystone,  which  lies  about  4  leagues  N.  by  E.  from  White 
Bock  I-oint,  and  W.  by  N.,  6  miles,  from  Cape  Dolphin.  It  may  be  seen 
from  the  deck,  in  clear  weather,  6  or  6  leagues.  It  makes,  at  first,  some- 
thing like  a  sail,  and  appears  to  be  pretty  bold  all  round.  The  land  also, 
half-way  between  Cape  Dolphin  and  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  sound,  is 
rather  high  and  rugged ;  and  White  Bock  Point  is  also  remarkable,  from 
some  white  rocks  that  lie  off  it :  it  is  the  western  point  of  the  entrance  into 
the  sound.  The  soundings,  off  the  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  are  laid  down 
very  correctly  in  Lieutenant  Edgar's  chart,  but  his  distance  between  Kepp^ 
Island  Keys  and  the  Eddystone  is  very  much  out.  In  H.M.S.  Tyne  we 
measured  it,  and  made  it  as  near  as  possible  35  miles,  when  Lieutenant 
Edgar  makes  it  5S  miles  in  his  chart.  I  also  make  the  latitude  of  the  Ed- 
dystone 61°  10'  S.,  which  is  about  6  miles  farther  north  than  laid  down  in 
the  charts.  West  Falkland  Island  is  generally  higher  than  the  East,  and 
both  are  very  uneven,  and  land  much  indented." — NauHcal  Ma^azvney  1834, 
pa^4  388. 

The  WESTEBN  ISLANDS  are  very  high,  and  in  fine  weather  may  be 
seen  60  miles  off.  The  tops  are  entire  rock,  the  lower  parts  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Grand  Island,  and  at  some  few  miles  in 
the  interior,  natural  cmnosities  are  met  with  in  the  hugh  amphitheatres,  large 
caverns,  &c.,  in  which  beautiful  specimens  of  stalactites  have  been  found, 
which  sufficiently  prove  tlie  pi*esence  of  lime  in  the  country.  Winds  frt>m 
the  west  and  north  are  said  to  be  the  only  check  to  agricultural  labours. 
These  winds,  more  or  less,  during  the  summer  months,  blow  with  great  vio- 
lence, from  soon  after  sunrise  till  sunset. 

Bemarks  by  Captain  Grant,  Commander  of  the  Lady  Nelson. — ••  On 
the  2  J  st  of  Jnmiar}',  1802,  we  came  safely  to  an  anchor  in  Hope  Bay,  or 
Little  West  Point  Harbour,  in  the  N.W.  It  was  our  intention,  at  fii-st  to 
touch  at  a  cluster  of  islands  to  the  westward,  named  New  Islands,  by  the 
Americans,  who  are  the  most  constant  visitors  of  Falkland  Islands.  On  New 
Isbuids  are  found  plenty  of  goats  and  hogs.  They  lie  about  30  miles 
S.S.W.  by  compass  from  West  Bay,  as  a  N.N.E.  course  carried  us  from, 
Iiem  clear  to  the  entrance  of  West  Point.      They  are  distinguished  by  a 
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particular  saddle-islaiid  aird  a  bluff,  etandiug  separately  from  caclx  other. 
They  are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Beaver  Island,  aiid  may  be  easily 
found  by  the  two  remarkable  islands  just  nieutionod.  As  it  is  of  tiio 
greatest  consequence  to  marinera,  when  in  want  of  water  or  refreshments, 
to  obtain  every  possible  infoimation,  in  order  to  secure  a  port  amongst 
this  foul-weather  gi'oup  of  islands,  which  purpose  may  be  defeated  by  the 
smallest  oversight,  I  think  that  a  few  remarks  made  in  the  run  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

Having  made  Now  Islands,  the  westerly  wind,  which  generally  prevails, 
blowing  very  strong  and  in  squalls,  would  not  pennit  us  to  anchor  ;^  we  wtre, 
th  refore,  under  the  necessity  either  of  making  the  hoi'bour  of  West  Point, 
or  runmng  in  the  night  through  a  passage  among  the  Jasons,  well  known  to 
be  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  many  of  them  not  laid  do>vn  in  any  chart.  I 
have  observed,  that,  30  miles,  N.N.E.,  by  com])ass,  brought  us  to  the  enti*ance 
of  West  Point  Harbour.  In  this  run  there  are,  on  the  right  hand,  a  few 
small  flat  islands,  named  Pass  Islands.  These  ought  to  be  kept  on  botu'd, 
near  enough  to  see  the  suif  breaking  on  them ;  and,  soon  after,  a  remark- 
able island,  with  a  steep  side,  will  present  itself,  having  the  appearaiK^  of  a 
split  in  the  middle,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  Split  Island. 

The  split  must  be  brought  to  bear  S.  by  W.  in  running  in,  and  N.  by  E. 
in  coming  out ;  observing  this,  a  vessel  will  find  itself  in  the  fairway  ;  and 
right  ahead  coming  in,  or  right  astern  going  out,  a  sight  will  be  had  of  West 
Point  entrance,  making  at  first  like  three  hummocks,  to  the  right  of  which  is 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  small  harbour  on  the  left  is  preferable  to 
the  larger  one  on  the  right,  though  anchorage  may  be  found  in  both  ;  but 
fresh  water  may  more  readily  be  had  in  the  little  harbour.  Both  these  to- 
gether form  nearly  an  oval,  divided  by  the  passage  which  runs  directly 
through  where  the  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  alternately  enter.  A  vessel  must 
therefore  haul  close  round  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  to  get  into  the  little 
harbour  for  the  ebb  tide,  with  which  she  must  go  in,  unless  it  blows  very 
strong,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  stem  the  flood,  both  tides  running  h-.re  with 
great  rapidity,  and  when  it  blows  hai*d,  raising  a  confused  sea.  There  is  a 
sandy  beach  at  the  top  of  the  harbour,  ofif  which  a  vessel  may  choose  her 
depth  of  water  to  anchor  in.  In  going  out  of  the  harbour  the  northern  pas- 
sage is  most  eligible  ;  and  a  westerly  wind,  with  a  course  N.  by  E.,  by  com- 
pass, will  cany  a  vessel  out,  provided  she  get  under  weigh,  at  the  first  of  the 
ebb. 

Five  small  perpendicular  rocks,  named  the  Needle  Kays,  appear  when  out, 
standing  together,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  or  thereabout,  from  the  harbour's 
mouth.  It  is  best  to  leave  them  on  the  right ;  but  should  there  be  little  wind, 
and  the  tide  strong,  as  was  tlie  case  when  we  passed  them,  a  vessel  may  gO 
close  to  the  right  of  them.  The  tide  must  be  attended  to,  as  it  inns  strongly 
betwixt  them.  The  bottom  is  very  foul,  so  that  if  an  anchor  is  let  go,  it  is  a 
chance  if  it  ever  be  recovered  ;  and  should  the  wind  continue  light,  the  tide 
of  flood  making,  a  vessel  may  anchor  at  Sedge  Island,  if  she  can  get  as  far 
down,  where  10  fathoms  of  water  will  be  found,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  within 
2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore.  From  Sedge  Island  a  N.  by  E.  course  will  carry 
a  vessel  clear  out  to  sea. 

It  is  proper  to  obser\'e  here,  tliat  if  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  leave  the  Needle 
Kays  on  her  left  hand,  the  nearer  she  keeps  to  them  the  better,  and  even  to 
haul  over  on  the  larboai-d  side,  after  she  is  past,  as  she  will  have  the  more 
room  to  weather  a  ledge  of  rocks,  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  out  from 
Saunders'  Point,  as  is  shown  in  Lieutenant  Edgar's  chart.  This  piu^^age  is 
much  preferable  to  running  through  the  Jasonsj 
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PORT  EGMONT,  on  the  north  side  of  the  West  Falkland,  may  be  de- 
scried at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  may  be  entered  by  steering  S.E. 
by  S.,  which  will  lead  in  safely.  On  advancing,  you  will  pass  two  rocky 
islets,  which  lie  about  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  entrance  ;  by  passing  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  western  side  of  these,  the  course  in  will  be  about  S.S.E.  ^  E. 
The  harbour  is  spacious,  even  to  a  fault;  for  its  great  size,  daring  strong 
winds,  renders  communication  with  the  shore  inconvenient.  The  best 
anchorage  is  immediately  ofif  the  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins,  bearing 
N.N.W.,  in  9  fathoms  of  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  A 
reef  extends  from  the  east  point  of  the  creek,  but  may  be  known  by  the  kelp 
which  grows  upon  it.  The  ground  is,  however,  so  tough  that  the  anchor 
will  not  be  raised  without  great  labour.  The  best  watering-place  in  this  port 
is  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  the  most  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
water  is  to  fill  the  casks  at  low-water  mark,  and  raft  them  off  to  the  vessel. 
The  tide,  on  the  full  and  change,  flows  at  10  minutes  past  7,  and  rises  about 
9  feet. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Edward  Gulliver»  Master  R.N.: — '*'Port  Eomokt  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  a  fine  and  spacious  harbour,  but 
difficult  to  be  made  out  when  first  coming  in  from  sea.  Tlie  entrance  may 
be  known,  in  clear  weather,  by  two  small  islets  or  kays,  named  by  sailors 
who  frequent  that  port,  Keppel  Island  Kays,  They  are  about  9  miles  N.N.W. 
from  the  entrance  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  veiy  thick  fogs  that  prevail, 
and  always  with  any  wind  that  has  northing  in  it,  they  are  difficult  to  be  made 
out.  They  are  to  be  left  on  the  port  band  going  in.  There  are  also  two 
other  low  islands,  that  lie  about  W.N. W.,  10  miles,  from  Keppel  Island  Kays, 
named  Wreck  and  Ledge  Islands,  and  are  always  to  be  left  on  the  starboard 
band  going  in. 

The  course  into  the  harbour,  after  passing  within  a  mile  of  the  Keppel 
Island  Kays,  on  the  western  side,  is  about  S.S.E.  ^  E.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty or  danger  in  running  for  the  harbour,  after  you  have  once  got  hold  of 
the  kays,  by  steering  the  above  course,  until  you  get  within  tlie  points  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  where  a  sunken  lock  is  laid  down  in  Lieutenant 
Edgar's  chart,  just  within  the  points,  and  nearly  midway  between  tliem  ;  but 
its  existence  appears  to  me  to  be  doubtful,  as  I  went  away,  sounding  at  low 
water,  for  the  pui'pose  of  ascertaining  its  position,  but  could  not  find  it, 
although  I  stretched  across  from  point  to  point,  and  from  kelp  to  kelp,  off 
both  shores,  and  found  plenty  of  water,  7  fathoms  close  alongside  tlie  kelp 
on  either  shore,  and  gradually  increasing  to  16  and  17  fathoms,  mid-channel. 

There  appears  to  be  anchorage  in  every  part  of  the  harbour.  The  best  is 
with  the  ruins  of  the  old  settlement  bearing  N.N.W.,  (they  are  just  round  the 
first  point  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  within  the  harbour,)  and  the  water- 
ing-place W.  by  S.,  in  about  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  good  holding-ground,  and 
distant  from  the  shore  about  half  a  mile.  We  anchored  in  H.M.S.  Tyne,  with 
the  above  bearings,  in  1 1  fathoms,  stiff  mud,  and  rode  out  a  heavy  gale,  with- 
out driring. 

Water  may  be  obtained  here  by  sending  on  shore  your  water-casks  and 
filling  them,  and  either  rafting  them  off,  or  parbuckling  tliem  into  your  boat 
as  you  please.  There  are  also  abundance  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  botli  upland 
and  kelp,  and  also  snipe,  to  be  found  here.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
fish  to  be  caught  here  with  the  seine  ;  in  one  haul,  we  got  a  sufficiency  for 
one  ship's  company. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  PortEgmont  is  about  9  feet ;  and  it  is  high 
water,  full  and  change,  about  7  o'clock.  I  made  Port  Egmont,  by  mean  of 
three  chronometers,  rated  only  three  weeks  before  at  Fort  Vilganhon,  Rio.  to 
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be  in  longitude  60®  15' W.,  which  is  about  34  miles  to  the  westward  of  where 
Lieutenant  Edgar  places  it. 

The  coast  between  Keppel  Island  Kays  and  the  entrance  into  Falkland 
Sound  is  pretty  bold,  having  sailed  in  H.M.S.  Tyne  twice  along  it,  and  at  tie 
distance  of  45  and  6  miles  from  the  land,  without  discovering  any  thing  like 
broken  water.  I  shall  therefore  recommend  a  stranger  working  up  from 
Falkland  Sound  to  Port  Egmont,  to  stand  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  shore, 
and  not  too  far  off,  when  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  islands 
that  point  out  the  approach  to  Port  Egmont,  as  they  are  the  f]i*st  islands  that 
are  made  in  going  to  the  westward  from  Falkland  Island.*' — Nautical  Magazine 
for  \SM,  page  SS7 , 

WEST  POINT  HARBOUR  is  the  next  principal  anchorage  to  Port  Eg- 
mont, situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  southern  land  of  Byron's  Sound. 
There  are  two  passages  into  it,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  otlieron  the  south. 
The  Jason  Islands,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  are  much  in  the  way  of  the  fonner,and 
these  islands  must  be  cautiously  avoided  in  the  night,  and  in  unsettled  weather, 
as  the  tide  runs  so  strong  and  irregular  amongst  them  as  to  render  a  ship 
almost  immanageable.  The  southern  passage  to  West  Point  Harbour  is 
easily  made,  by  being  careful,  when  coming  from  the  westward,  to  haul  close 
round  West  Point  Island,  so  as  to  enter  with  it  on  the  port  side ;  for,  by 
neglecting  this  precaution,  with  the  wind  from  the  westward,  you  may  fall  to 
leeward  of  the  passage,  and  find  it  difficult  to  work  out  of  the  lee  bays,  into 
which  a  heavy  swell  frequently  rolls. 

The  best  anchorage  in  West  Point  Harbour  is  abreast  of  a  small  cove,  on 
the  south  side,  in  5  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud.  The  stream  of 
tide  here  is  scarcely  perceptible,  although  it  rises  about  9  feet  by  the  shore, 
and  flows,  on  full  and  change  days,  at  7h.  30m.  Water  may  be  obtained  at 
the  head  of  the  cove ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  there  is  also  a  run  of 
water,  in  which  mullets  may  be  caught  by  constructing  a  fish-weir.  Wat^r  is 
abundant  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  not  only  here,  but  at  Beaver  Island, 
to  the  S.W.,  and  at  Little  Port  Egmont,  in  tlie  west  side  of  the  passage  to 
the  greater  port  of  the  same  name.  At  the  west  end  of  West  Point  Island  is 
a  rookery  of  the  small  albatross,  which  in  October  affords  a  good  supply  of 
eggs.  Some  brush-wood  grows  around  the  cove,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be 
useful.  In  proceeding  through  the  gut  of  West  Point  from  the  southward, 
with  ebb  tide,  which  runs  to  the  N.E.  with  great  rapidity,  die  great  hai'bour, 
when  opened,  must  be  hastily  entered,  in  order  to  avoid  being  swept  to  the 
north wai'd  by  Uie  stream. 

From  the  south  entrance  of  West  Point  Hai-bour,  New  Island  lies  S.  25** 
W.,  2*2  miles  distant.  Its  western  side  presents  a  range  of  fnghtful  precipices, 
one  of  which  is  550  feet  above  the  sea,  which,  in  westerly  storms,  beats  against 
its  base  with  extraordinary  violence.  The  eastern  side,  on  the  contrary,  falls 
sloping  into  points,  forming  bays ;  and  of  these  Coffin  Harboiu*  is  the  third 
from  the  south :  this  being  the  preferable  anchorage,  is  the  most  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  proceeding  to  it  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  on  rounding  tlie 
north  end  of  New  Island,  the  sail  on  the  ship  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  off  the  high  land  blow  with  great  violence.  With  the 
wind  at  S.W.  the  south  passage  may  be  chosen  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  cluster,  named  the  Seal  Rocks,  lie  off  the  south  end  of  the  island,  between 
which  and  the  rocks  is  the  best  passage  ;  and  by  keeping  without  the  edge, 
off  the  kelp,  which  extends  to  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  island, 
there  is  no  danger.  The  small  round  isles,  on  the  eastern  side  of  New 
Island,  have  good  channels  within,  and  between  them  Ship  Harbour  may  be 
easily  recognised  by  its  having  a  small  isle,  Ship  Island,  in  it.     Behind  this 
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is  the  best  anchorage,  in  7  fathoms,  in  a  bottom  of  stiff  clay,  with  tha  soath 
point  of  Ship  Island  bearing  S.E.,  covering  the  S.E.  point  of  the  bay  The 
anchorage  is  perfectly  land-locked,  Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  a  sandj 
beach,  abreast  of  the  anchorage,  but  it  should  bo  taken  at  8  or  10  yards  higher 
than  the  present  pool  on  the  bank,  otherwise  it  may  be  brackish  and  un- 
drmkable. 

In  sailing  from  the  westward,  in  latitude  61^  4ii'  S..  New  Island  maybe 
readily  distinguished,  by  its  being  the  most  northerly  large  island  of  that 
cluster,  and  by  two  islets  lying  off  its  north  end,  named  Saddle  Isle  and  North 
Head  :  between  those  and  the  north  end  of  New  Island  is  a  clear  passage, 
but  in  which,  during  strong  winds,  the  tide  lipples  violently. 

PORT  EDGAR.— In  1830,  H.M.S.  Eden^  commanded  by  Captain  W.  F. 
W.  Owen,  was  forced  into  Port  Edgar,  by  stress  of  weather,  when  on  her  way 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  montli  of  Mai*ch.  Captain  Owen  de- 
scribes it  as  a  beautiful  port,  having  many  advantages  for  a  settlement,  with 
abundance  of  water,  peat,  good  soil,  and  stock.  The  depth  of  water,  in  the 
middle  of  the  entrance,  is  18  fathoms ;  and  the  general  depth  in  the  port»  be- 
tween the  two  points,  Leven  and  Eden,  is  dlO  fathoms  across,  but  150  only 
clear  of  the  weed  off  each  point,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  alongside 
these  points.  No  current  of  tide  was  observed  during  the  last  three  days  of 
the  moon*s  first  quarter,  and  a  rise  and  fall  of  only  8  feet. 

Captain  Owen  further  observes,  that  a  convenient  port  is  much  wanted  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  West  Falkland  Island ;  for  ships  are  frequendy 
caught  in  furious  southern  gales,  in  roimding  the  Horn,  and  sometimes  suffer 
much  injury.  Such  a  port  as  that  of  Edgar  would  not  only  afford  such  shelter, 
but  is  convenient  to  start  from,  with  the  first  of  a  North  or  N.W.  wind,  which 
woirid  carry  them  clear  round.  It  would  answer  much  better  as  a  private 
speculation,  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  company,  and  being  a  free  port, 
than  as  a  public  concern.  There  is  no  timber  to  be  seen,  but  Ci4>tain  Owen 
is  of  opinion  that  English  woods  would  grow  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  and  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  Eden  was  overtaken  by  a  furious  gale,  between  Beauchene  and  Porpeise 
Point,  with  thick  snow  and  hail-stonns,  when,  not  being  able  to  weather  Beau- 
chene, nor  to  see  around,  Ca^jtain  Owen  was  obliged  to  seek  a  port  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  Durance,  a  French  frigate  store-ship,  was  placed  in  similar 
circumstance,  and  just  weathered  Beauchene. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA. 

In  1675,  South  Georgia  was  discovered  by  Antony  La  Roche,  and  in  1775 
was  explored  by  Captain  Cook,  from  whose  description  the  following  is  taken : 
— **  At  9  a.m.  (January  14th)  saw  an  island  of  ice,  as  we  then  thought,  but  at 
noon  were  doubtful  whether  it  was  ice  or  land.  At  this  time  it  bore  E.  }  S., 
distant  13  leagues.  Our  latitude  was  63**  66'  30"  S.,  longitude  89**  HA'  W. 
Several  penguins,  small  divers,  a  snow  petrel,  and  a  vast  number  of  blue 
petrels  about  the  ship  We  had  but  little  wind  all  the  morning,  and  at 2  p.m. 
it  fell  calm.  It  was  now  no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  land,  and  not  ice, 
which  we  had  in  sight.  At  4  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  wore  and  stood  to 
the  east,  with  the  wind  at  S.S.E.,  a  moderate  breeze  and  iair ;  at  8  o'clock, 
saw  the  land  extending  from  E.  by  N.  to  N.E.  by  N.  At  noon,  observed  in 
latitude  54''  25'  80''  S.,  longitude  88*  18'  W.  In  this  situation  we  had  110 
fathoms  of  water,  and  the  land  extending  N.  i  W.  to  E^t,  8  leagues  distant. 
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The  northern  extremity  was  the  same  that  we  first  discovered,  and  it  prored 
to  be  an  island,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Willis's  Island,  after  the  person 
who  first  saw  it  It  is  a  high  rock,  of  no  great  extent,  near  to  which  are 
some  rocky  islets.  Willis's  Island  is  situated  in  latitude  54'*  S.,  longitude 
38"  23'  W. 

As  we  advanced  to  the  north,  we  perceived  another  isle  lying  East  of 
Willis's,  and  between  it  and  the  main.  This  we  named  Bird  Isle,  on  account 
of  the  vast  number  that  were  upon  it  It  is  not  so  high,  but  of  greater  ex- 
tent, and  is  close  to  the  N.E.  point  of  the  main  land,  which  we  named  Gape 
North.  The  S.E.  coast  of  this  land,  as  far  as  we  saw,  lies  in  the  direction 
of  S.  50"  E.,  and  N.  60°  W.  It  seemed  to  form  several  bays  or  inlets,  and 
we  observed  large  masses  of  snow  or  ice  in  the  bottoms  of  them,  especially  in 
one  which  lies  2  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Bird  Isle.  Seeing  there  was  a  clear 
passage  between  this  isle  and  Willis's,  we  steered  for  it ;  and,  at  5  o'clock, 
being  in  the  middle  of  it,  we  found  it  about  2  miles  broad.  After  getting 
through  the  passage,  we  found  the  north  coast  trended  E.  by  N.  for  about 
9  miles,  and  then  East  and  East-southerly  to  Cape  Btdler,  which  is  11 
miles  more.  We  ranged  the  coast  at  1  league  distance,  till  near  10  o'clock, 
when  we  brought-to  for  the  night,  and  on  soimding,  found  60  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom." 

Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  examine  the  eastern  coast,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  land.  The  tide  seemed  to  rise  about  4  or  6  feet.  High  water 
at  about  llh.,  fiill  and  change.  The  head  of  Possession  Bay,  as  well  as  two 
places  on  each  side,  was  terminated  by  perpendicular  ice-clifis,  of  consider- 
able height  Pieces  were  continually  brealung  o£f,  with  loud  explosion,  and 
floating  out  to  sea. 

**  The  inner  parts  of  the  country  were  not  less  savage  and  horrible.  The 
only  vegetation  we  met  with  was  a  coarse  strong-bladed  grass,  growing  in  tufts, 
wild  bumet,  and  a  plant  like  moss,  which  sprang  from  the  rocks.  Seals  were 
numerous.  Sevend  flocks  of  large  penguins  were  seen.  The  oceanic  birds 
were  albatrosses,  common  gulls,  terns,  &ags,  divers,  &c.  The  land-buxls  were 
a  few  small  lai'ks.     No  quadruped  was  seen. 

At  the  S.E.  of  Georgia  is  Cooper's  Isle,  a  rock  of  considerable  height,  about 
6  miles  in  circuit,  and  1  mile  from  the  main.  At  this  isle  the  main  coast 
takes  a  S.W.  direction,  for  the  space  of  4  or  6  leagues,  to  the  point  named 
Cape  Disappointment  Off  that  are  three  small  isles,  the  southernmost  of 
which  is  green,  low,  and  flat,  and  lies  1  league  from  the  cape. 

The  island  seems  to  abound  with  bays  and  harbours,  the  N.E.  coast 
especially,  but  the  vast  quantity  of  ice  must  render  them  inaccessible  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year ;  or,  at  least,  it  must  be  dangerous  lying  in  them, 
on  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice-cliffs.  It  is  remarkable  that  we 
did  not  see  a  river,  or  stream  of  firesh  water,  on  the  whole  coast  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  there  are  no  perennial  springs  in  the  eoimtiy  ;  and 
that  the  interior  parts,  as  being  much  elevated,  never  eigoy  heat  enough  to 
melt  the  snow,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  river  or  stream  of  water." 

Clerke's  Bocks  are  three  or  four  rocky  islets,  which  were  subsequently  seea 
at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles ;  vast  numbers  of  birds,  especially  shags,  were 
about  them. 

South  Georgia  was  visited  by  Captain  Weddell,  on  his  return  from  the 
southward,  in  March,  1823.  On  the  12th,  at  3  p.m.,  the  Jane  and  Beaufoy 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  in  7  fathoms,  bot- 
tom of  strong  clay.  The  following  is  Captain  Weddell's  description : — **  The 
island  is  about  96  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  1 0.  It  is  so  indented 
with  ba}'s,  that,  in  several  places,  where  they  are  on  opposite  sides,  they  an 
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so  deep  as  to  make  the  distance  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  very  small 
Near  the  west  end,  in  pai^ticular,  there  is  a  neck  of  this  kind,  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  over  which  boats  are  frequently  transported.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  are  lofty,  and  perpetually  covered  with  snow ;  but  in  the  valleys, 
during  the  summer  season,  vegetation  is  rather  abundant.  Almost  the  only 
natural  production  of  the  soil  is  a  strong-bladed  grass,  as  above-mentioned, 
the  length  of  which  is,  in  genera],  about  two  feet ;  it  grows  in  tufts,  on  mounds 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.  No  land  quadrupeds  are  found  here ;  birds  and 
amphibious  animals  are  the  only  inhabitants :  of  the  bird  tribe»  the  king-pen- 
guin is  the  most  worthy  of  notice." 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


These  islands  were  first  discovered  in  1775,  by  Captain  Cook,  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  south-eastward  from  Soutli  Georgia,  From  Uie  latitude  of  59°  30' 
S.,  longitude  */29°  24'  W.,  the  ship  stood  to  the  N.E.  over  a  sea  strewed  with 
ice.  "  At  half  an  hour  past  six  next  morning,  as  we  were  standing  N.N.E., 
with  the  wind  at  West,  flie  fog  very  fortunately  clearing  away  a  little,  we  dis- 
covered land  a-head,  3  or  4  miles  distant.  On  this  we  hauled  away  to  the 
North ;  but  finding  that  we  could  not  weather  the  land  on  this  tack,  we  soon 
after  tacked  in  175  fathoms  of  water,  3  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  half 
a  league  from  some  breakers.  The  weather  then  cleared  up  a  Uttle  more, 
and  gave  us  a  tolerable  good  sight  of  the  land.  That  which  we  had  fallen  in 
with  proved  to  be  three  rocky  islets,  of  considerable  height.  The  outermost 
terminated  in  a  lofty  peak,  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Freeze- 
land  Peak  Behind  this  peak,  that  is  to  the  East  of  it,  appeared  an  elevated 
coast,  whose  lofty  snow-clad  summits  were  seen  above  the  clouds.  It  ex- 
tended from  N.  by  E.  to  E  S.E.,  and  I  named  it  Cape  Bristol,  in  honour  of 
the  noble  family  of  Hervey.  At  the  same  time  another  elevated  coast  appeared 
in  sight,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.,  and  at  noon  it  extended  from  S.E.  to  S.S.W., 
from  4  to  8  leagues  distant ;  at  this  time  the  observed  latitude  was  59®  13'  SO" 
S.,  longitude  27**  45'  W.  I  named  this  land  Southern  Thule,  because  it  is 
the  most  southern  land  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  shows  a  surface  of 
vast  height,  and  is  everywhere  covered  with  snow.  Some  thought  they  saw 
land  in  the  space  between  Thule  and  Cape  Bristol.  It  is  more  ^an  probable 
that  these  two  lands  are  connected,  and  that  this  space  is  a  deep  bay,  which 
I  named  Forster's  Bay. 

At  1  o'clock,  finding  that  we  could  not  weather  Thule,  we  tacked  and  stood 
to  the  North  ;  and,  at  4,  Frcezeland  Peak  bore  East,  distant  3  or  4  leagues. 
Soon  after,  it  fell  little  wind,  and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  great  westerly 
swell,  which  set  right  upon  the  shore.  We  sounded,  but  a  line  of  200 
fathoms  found  no  bottom.  At  8  o'clock,  the  weather,  which  had  been  very 
hazy,  clearing  up,  we  saw  Cape  Bristol  bearing  E.S.E.,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  to  the  North,  beyond  which  we  could  see  no  land.  This  discovery 
relieved  us  from  the  fear  of  being  carried  by  the  swell  on  the  most  horrible 
coast  in  the  world,  and  we  continued  to  stand  to  the  North." 

On  the  2nd  February,  the  Candlemas  Isles  were  seen.  They  appeared  to  be 
of  no  great  extent,  but  of  considerable  height,  and  covered  with  snow.  A  small 
rock  was  seen  between  them,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more ;  for  the  weather 
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was  so  hazy  that  the  sight  of  them  was  soon  lost>  In  closing  his  remarks 
on  these  lands,  Captain  Cook  observes,  **  I  concluded  that  what  we  had  seen, 
which  I  named  Sandwich  Land,  was  either  a  group  of  islands,  or  else  a  point 
of  the  continent.  For  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
pole,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  that  is  spread  over  this  vast 
southern  ocean.  I  also  think  it  probable,  that  it  extends  farthest  to  the 
North,  opposite  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  ;  because  ice  was 
always  found  by  us  farther  to  the  North  in  these  oceans  than  anywhere  else, 
which  I  judge  could  not  be;  if  there  were  not  land  to  the  South ;  I  mean  land 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  brig  Tula,  of  148  tons,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Enderby,  and  commanded 
by  Mr.  John  Biscoe,  R.N.,  left  the  port  of  London  on  the  14th  of  July,  1830, 
on  a  South-Sea  sealing  voyage,  but  with  special  instructions  from  her  owners, 
also  to  endeavour  to  make  discoveries  in  a  high  southern  latitude.  She  was 
liberally  equipped  with  whatever  appeared  requisite  or  desirable  on  such  an 
enterprise,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  cutter  Lively,  in  the  same  employ, 
and  attached  to  the  Tula  on  the  footing  of  a  tender. 

Extracts  from  Captain  Biscoe' s  JaumaX. — *' The  two  vessels,  after  touching 
at  the  Cape  Vord  Islands  for  salt,  arrived  off  the  Falkland  Islands  on  the  8th 
November,  and  anchored  in  Port  Louis,  Berkeley  Sound,  on  the  10th.  Cap- 
tain Biscoe  speaks  highly  of  the  convenience  of  this  port,  for  vessels  round 
Cape  Horn.  Fish,  bullocks,  and  fresh  water  can  be  easily  procured,  with  a 
variety  of  antiscorbutic  herbs,  to  use  as  vegetables, — the  entrance  being  also 
clear,  the  anchorage  good,  and  the  depth  of  water  considerable,  close  to  the 
beach.  On  the  27th  November,  having  completed  their  water,  the  Tula  and 
her  consort  again  proceeded  to  sea,  and,  on  dieir  way  to  Sandwich  Land,  kept 
a  vigilent  look-out  for  the  Aurora  Islands  (before  noticed  in  page  460).  On 
the  10th  December,  in  longitude  29®  14'  W.,  many  icebergs  were  passed, 
which  were  conceived  to  be  drifting  between  Sandwich  Land  and  New  South 
Shetland;  and  among  them  two  vessels  parted  company,  to  their  mutual  great 
anxiety,  and  did  not  meet  again  till  the  14th.  On  the  20th,  an  island  was 
made,  in  latitude  58®  25'  S.,  longitude  26®  65'  W. ;  but  its  appearance  being 
very  discouraging, — in  Captain  Biscoe*s  words,  *  terrific,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  complete  rock,  covered  with  ice,  snow,  and  heavy  clouds,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, — ^no  attempt  was  then  made 
to  land  on  it.  Proceeding  to  the  southward,  on  the  following  day,  another 
island  was  distinguished  in  the  S.W.,  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  which 
now  bore  W.  by  N.,  and  the  cutter  was  directed  to  examine  both,  in  which 
her  success  was  very  incomplete,  the  boats  not  being  able  to  effect  a  landing  on 
either.  These  were  the  Montague  and  Bristol  Islands  of  the  charts,  but 
which  Captain  Biscoe  places  60  miles  farther  west  than  they  are  usually  laid 
down.  The  thermometer  stood  at  29®  in  the  air,  and  31®  in  the  water.  A 
third,  Friesland  Island,  was  seen  to  the  southward  of  them,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  northward. 

•  Captiiin  Morrell,  in  the  schooner  Wasp,  on  his  voyage  from  the  eastward,  28th  Febnuurf,  1828, 
says — *'''  The  cheering  cry  of  *  Land  ho !'  resounded  from  aJoft.  This  proved  to  be  the  CandUmoM 
Jsles,  the  most  northerly  isles  of  Sandwich  Laud ;  latitude  67"  10'  S.,  longitude  26o  69'  W.  These 
two  Inlands  are  of  no  great  extent,  but  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  height;  both  are  burning  volca- 
noes, and  the  most  western  is  burnt  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  sef^  We  eoutiuued  examining 
these  islands  towards  the  South,  until  we  arrived  at  the  Southern  Thul6 ;  where,  on  the  N  J!,  side  of  the 
westemmost  island,  we  found  a  good  harbour.  In  tliLs  group  we  saw  nine  burning  volcanoes :  fire  in 
abundauce,  but  no  fuel  for  tlie  Wasp.  Three  of  these  islands  had  vomited  out  so  much  of  there  con- 
tents, that  their  surfaces  were  nearly  even  with  the  water.  All  the  islands  are  entirely  banttn.  Those  parts 
which  have  not  been  consumed  by  internal  fires  are  veiy  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snows;  the 
rest  Is  broken  land.  The  westernmost  point  of  the  Southern  Thule  is  in  latitude  69**  36'  10*  S.,  anf 
longitude  21**  43'  ^f  W." 
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Several  following  days  were  apent  in  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  aonthward, 
and,  if  possible,  also  to  the  westward,  there  being  strong  indications  of  land 
in  that  quarter ;  but  these  were  aU  unsuccessful.  The  field-ice  was  either 
quite  continuous  and  unbroken,  for,  where  bays  were  formed  in  it,  and  entered, 
^ese  were  found  open  but  a  little  way,  and  Uie  vessels  were  obliged  to  return 
as  they  went  in.  Fortunately,  the  water  was  remarkably  smooth,  even  when 
the  wind,  which  hung  to  the  westward,  blew  strong ;  and  this  circumstance 
both  facilitated  the  manoBuvring  of  the  vessels,  and  encouraged  their  crews 
to  persevere,  by  confirming  their  surmises  as  to  the  existence  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  29th,  at  noon,  the  latitude  observed  was  59®  11'  S., 
longitude  24*  22'  W.,  but  the  wind  blowing  then  hard  from  the  S.W.,  further 
investigation  in  that  quarter  was  abandoned.  The  islands  before  seen  were 
again  sighted,  and  the  longitudes  of  their  centres  being  furtlier  determined, 
and  confirmed  to  be  about  27**  W.,  sail  was  made  to  tlie  eastward. 

On  the  5th  January,  1831,  the  Tula  and  her  companion  were  in  latitude 
59»  y  8.,  longitude  21*  62' W. ;  and  on  the  7th,  in  latitude  59*»  35'  S.,  longitude 
20**  21'  W.,  dosely  skirting  the  field-ice  the  whole  way,  and  examuiing  every 
inlet,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  through  it  to  the  southward,  and,  as  they 
hoped,  to  clear  water.  In  this,  however,  they  were  constantly  disappointed ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  says  Captain  Biscoe,  ^my 
hopes  in  this  direction  were  destroyed,  for  I  suddenly  found  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  of  firm  ice,  with  a  view,  from  the  mast-head,  to  an  extent  of  at 
least  20  miles  in  every  direction ;  and  to  the  southward,  tlie  ice  appeared  so 
smooth  and  firm,  that  any  one  might  have  walked  on  it.  The  weather,  too, 
was  now  so  clear,  that  I  am  convinced,  land  of  any  considerable  elevation 
might  have  been  seen  80  or  90  miles.  What  further  astonished  me  was,  that 
there  were  no  living  animals  of  any  kind  about  this  ice,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  petrels,  not  even  penguins,  which  at  other  times  had  been 
very  numerous.  These  circumstances  almost  convinced  me  that  this  ice  most 
have  been  formed  at  sea, — the  temperature  of  the  water  being  then  80**  and 
that  of  the  air  31^,  with  frequent  and  very  heavy  falla  of  snow.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  strong  indications  of  land  in  the  S.W.,  though  none  was  actually 
within  our  horizon,  and  the  water  continued  very  smooth."  Journal  of  tki 
Boyal  Chographical  Socuty,     Vol,  3,  pag4  105. 
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Mr.  William  Smith,  commander  of  the  brig  Williams,  of  Blythe,  was  the 
first  that  saw  this  land,  in  the  month  of  February,  1819.  On  the  19th,  land 
or  ice  was  seen  in  latitude  62"*  40'  S.,  and  near  the  longitude  62"^  W.,  then 
bearing  S.E.  by  S.  about  2  leagues.  The  Williams  was  at  this  time  on  a 
voyage  fix>m  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  and  stretching  far  to  the  south. 
A  combination  of  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  hard  gales,  with  fiying 
showers  of  snow,  and  fields  of  ice.  prevented  at  this  time  the  exploration  of 
the  coast ;  but  on  a  subsequent  voyage,  from  Monte  Video  to  Valparaiso,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  Williams  again  made  the  land.  Captain 
Smith  says,  '*  I,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  discovered  land  on  the  15th  of 
October,  at  6  p.m.,  in  latitude  62*  30'  S.,  and  longitude  60**  W.,  by  chron- 
ometer, bearing  distance  about  3  leagues,  hazy  weadier ;  bore  up  and  sailed 
toward  it ;  at  4  miles  distant,  sounded  in  40  fathoms,  fine  black  sand ; — an 
island  bearing  E.  ^  8.  At  S.E.  by  E.  bearing,  sounded  in  60  fathoms,  same 
Attorn  ;  hauled  off  during  the  niglil  U>  i^cie  hotOdw^s^*,  ^v  ^vsNi^v^sXa^  \sl 
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for  the  land  again,  at  8  leagues  distance.  From  the  body  of  the  islands 
sounded  again,  95  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  oaze;  at  8,  weather  clear  and 
pleasant,  saw  the  main  land  bearing  S.S.E.,  distance  from  the  islands 
about  3  leagues.  Having  ran  as  far  as  the  cape,  we  found  the  land  trend  off 
to  the  N.E.  Coasting  to  the  eastward,  and  sounding,  found  it  similar  to  the 
former,  fine  sand.  A  point  bearing  E.  ^  S. — ^hauled  in  for  it ;  got  the  island 
to  bear  N.W.,  distance  half  a  league ;  somidings  regular  from  20  to  85 
fathoms,  good  bottom,  sand  and  gravel.  Finding  tlie  weather  favourable,  we 
let  down  boat,  and  succeeded  in  landing ;  foimd  it  barren,  and  covered  with 
snow.     Seals  in  abundance. 

The  boat  having  returned,  which,  when  secured,  made  sail  off  shore  for 
the  ensuing  night  In  the  morning  altered  the  course,  so  as  to  keep  the 
land  to  the  southward  in  view.  Having  doubled  the  point  above-mentioned, 
the  land  then  took  a  south-easterly  direction,  varying  to  the  eastward ;  weather 
thick  and  squally,  witli  snow.  I  thought  proper,  having  property  on  board, 
and  perhaps  deviating  from  the  assurance,  to  haul  off  to  the  westward  on  my 
intended  voyage.  Strong  variable  win<^.  Made  another  cape,  and  could 
perceive  some  high  land  to  the  westward  of  it,  and  stretching  in  a  S.W. 
direction.  The  weather  becoming  thick  and  si|ually,  we  made  sail  to  the 
westward,  having  sailed  150  miles  to  W.S.W.  The  weather  moderating,  saw 
another  head-land,  bearing,  by  observation,  E.N.E.,  distance  10  leagues, 
very  high ;  observed  in  latitude  62^  53'  S.,  and  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
63*"  40'  W.  of  Greenwich ;  named  this  Smith's  Cape.  Found  the  land  to 
extend  from  the  cape  in  a  southerly  direction.  Shaped  my  course  for  Val- 
paraiso, where  I  arrived  on  the  24th  November,  after  a  passage  of  60  days 
from  Monte  Video." 

They  have  been  frequently  visited  since  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
fur-seals  and  sea-elephants,  with  which  the  shores  abound.  They  extend 
from  E.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  over  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  consist  of 
twelve  islands  of  moderate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks  and  cliffs. 
The  largest  of  the  islands,  from  east  to  west,  are  Clarence,  Elephant,  King 
George,  Strachan,  Mitchel,  Sailorius,  Livingston,  Low,  and  Smith.  The 
interior  of  these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A  mountain 
on  Smith's  Island  attains  the  height  of  6,600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  and  only  after  mid- 
summer (in  January)  a  few  tracts,  which  are  free  fi'om  snow,  are  overgrown 
with  liches  and  mosses,  in  some  places  intercepted  with  a  sort  of  straggling 
grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  these  cold  regions  are  numerous  sea-fowls, 
as  the  albatross,  penguin,  &c.,  and  tlie  animals  above-mentioned.  The  8iu> 
rounding  sea  abounds  in  whales  and  fish.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  Captain  Weddell  observed  smoke  issuing  firom  the 
rocks  of  Bridgman's  Island  ;  and  the  Island  of  Deception  has  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  are 
formed  by  madrepores.  The  deep  impression  in  the  middle  of  Deception 
Island,  which  is  07  fathoms  deep,  and  makes  an  excellent  harbour  (Port 
Foster),  is  doubtless  a  crater ;  and  this  island  may,  as  to  form,  be  compared 
with  the  Island  of  Nisita,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  high  rocks  which  en- 
close this  crater  are  volcanic,  rise  to  more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
are  partly  covered  with  ice.  South  of  these  islands  is  a  wide  strait,  named 
Bransfieid  Strait  The  coasts  which  constitute  the  southern  shores  of  this 
strait  appear  to  form  an  extensive  coimtry,  which  has  lately  attracted  the 
attention  of  navigators,  and  rekindled  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  other  countries.  In  1821,  Powell  discovered  XtwaVj^Vaom^.^  ^«vs&ji. 
of  the  South  Shetlands  and  the  Soutli  OTWiie^%.\>^VH«wi^'^^  ^^'  «eA.^>:^  "^ 
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latitude,  and  44''  dO'  and  46**  30'  W.  lon^tude.  Palmer,  an  American,  dis- 
covered a  coast-line  west  of  Trinity  Land,  which  is  named  Palmer's  Land ; 
and  the  Bussian  navigator,  Bellingshausen!  discovered  Alexander's  Landi 
S.W.  of  Palmer's  Land.  All  these  lands  are  south  and  west  of  the  South 
Shetland  islands.  Li  1823,  Weddell  tried  to  find  land  east  of  the  meridian 
of  these  islands.  He  did  not  find  land,  but  he  succeeded  in  advancing  as  far 
as  74°  15'  S.  latitude,  where  he  found  a  sea  clear  of  ice. 

On  the  I'^th  February,  1832,  Captain  Biscoe,  in  the  Tula,  was  coming 
from  the  westward,  in  latitude  66°  27'  S.,  longitude  81°  50'  W.,  many  birds 
were  seen  (albatrosses,  penguins,  cape-pigeons,  &c.),  with  several  humped 
and  finned-baclc  whales ;  and  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ice-islands 
were  counted  from  the  deck.  On  the  15th,  land  was  seen,  bearing  E.S.E., 
but  at  a  great  distance,  the  latitude  being  then  67°  1'  S.,  longitude  71°  48' 
W.,  and  sail  was  made  to  close  it.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  island,  and  named  Adelaide  Island,'in  honour  of  her  Majesty ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  it  was  farther  made  out  to  be  the 
westernmost  of  a  chain  of  islands,  lying  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  fronting  a 
high  continuous  land,  since  named  Gi*aham's  Land,  which  Captain  Biscoe 
believes  to  be  of  gi*eat  extent.  The  range  of  islands  has  been  also  since 
named  Biscoe's  Bange.* 

Adelaide  Island  has  a  most  imposing  and  beautiful  appearance,  with  one 
high  peak  shooting  up  into  the  clouds,  and  occasionally  appearing  both  above 
and  below  Uiem ;  and  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  extending  about  4  miles 
from  north  to  south,  having  only  a  thin  covering  of  snow  on  their  summits, 
but  towai'ds  their  base,  buried  in  a  field  of  snow  and  ice  of  the  most  dazzling 
brightness,  which  slopes  down  to  the  water,  and  terminates  in  a  cliff  of  1 0  or 
12  feet  high,  riven  and  splintered  in  every  direction,  to  an  extent  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  its  edge.  At  a  distance  of  3  miles,  no  bottom  could 
be  found  ^ith  250  fathoms  of  line,  and  round  all  the  islands  the  depth  of  water 
was  considerable.  One,  named  Pitt  s  Island,  in  latitude  66"  20'  S.,  longitude 
G6°  38'  W.,  has  many  bays,  and  forms,  with  the  main  land  behind,  a  good 
harboiu'  for  shelter,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky.  No  living  animal  was  found  on 
any  of  these  islands,  and  not  many  birds,  although  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward  they  were  very  numerous. 

On  the  21st  February,  Captain  Biscoe  succeeded  in  landing  on  what  he 
calls  the  main  land,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it, — the  highest  mountain 
in  view  being  named  Mount  William,  after  his  Majesty,  and  the  next  Mount 
Moberly,  in  honour  of  Captain  Moberly,  B.N.  The  place  was  in  a  deep 
bay,  *  in  which  the  water  was  so  stil),  that  could  any  seals  have  been  found, 
the  vessels  could  have  been  easily  loaded,  as  they  might  have  been  laid 
alongside  the  rocks  for  the  purpose.  The  depth  of  water  was  also  consi  ler- 
able,  no  bottom  being  found  with  20  fathoms  of  line  almost  close  to  the 
beach ;  and  the  sun  was  so  warm,  that  the  snow  was  melted  off  all  the  rocks 
along  the  water-line,  which  made  it  more  extraordinary  that  they  should  be 
so  utterly  deserted.  The  latitude  of  Mount  William  was  determined  to  be 
64**  45'  S.,  longitude  03°  51'  W.  Captain  Biscoe,  after  this,  repaired  to  the 
South  Shetland  Islands,  where  he  was  driven  ashore,  lost  his  rudder,  and 


•  It  Is  probable  that  the  const  wlji".h  Biscoe  saw  was  that  wliich  hail  been  seen  in  135»9,  hy  Dirk 
Oierritz,  a  Dutcliiiian.  Ui.s  vessel,  which  l)elongetl  to  a  Dutch  flwt,  coinmnudeii  by  .laniea  MiUiu, 
on  leaving  the  Suraita  of  Magalhaens  for  the  Pacilic,  had  been  seiwrated  from  the  otlior  vessels,  and 
carried  by  wuids  and  currrentH  as  far  south  as  (U",  where  he  found  a  lofty  C(»a8t,  which  (iherriiz  com- 
pared with  that  of  Norway.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  determine  the  position  of  this  newly -disu 
covered  coabt. 
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very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck/' — Journal  of  ike  Bayal  Oeographical  Society 
of  London,     Vol.  3,  p€^  110. 

General  Kemabks. — ^All  the  northern  part  of  the  coasts  of  South  Shetland 
ahounds  with  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers,  while  the  southern  coasts  are  en- 
tirely clear  of  these  dangers ,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  the  southern 
sides  are  blocked  with  ice,,  which  comes  from  the  land  to  the  south  of,  and 
opposite  to  it.  When  you  come  up  as  far  as  the  south  beaches,  you  again 
meet  with  rocks  and  breakers. 

The  best  harbour  is  formed  by  Deception  Island,  which  island,  or  shell 
of.  an  island,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  productions  of  nature. 
The  land  is  high,  and  bold  on  evei-y  side,  with  a  narrow  opening,  of  about  a 
cable's  length,  on  its  S.E.  side,  leading  to  a  very  capacious  basin.  The  isle 
is  a  volcanic  production ;  its  shores  on  either  side  are  bold  and  pimiice- 
stone,  with  other  substances,  indicate  its  origin.  There  are  also  several  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  are  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  boil  an  egg.  The 
basin  is  5  or  6  miles  across.  At  its  mouth  you  will  have  3,  4,  and  7  fathoms 
of  water,  and  increase  very  rapidly  as  you  enter ;  from  7  fathoms  you  increase 
to  10,  then  18,  27,  32  ;  and  then,  a  little  within  this,  you  will  get  no  bottom 
at  60  fathoms.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  basin  there  is  a  very  fine  cove,  capa- 
ble of  containing  several  vessels,  in  about  4  or  5  fathoms  of  water,  and  a 
bottom  of  good  clay.  From  the  entrance  of  the  basin  up  to  the  cove  the 
course  is  N.W.  by  W. 

Bridoman's  Island. — Near  the  centre  of  the  Shetland  group  is  Bridgman's 
Island,  in  latitude  62°  4'  S.,  longitude  57*  0'  W ,  apparently  another  volcanic 
production.  The  figure  of  the  island  is  nearly  round  ;  it  is  very  sm^l,  but 
400  feet  in  height,  partaking  of  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  Captain  Weddell, 
on  passing  within  200  yards  of  it,  observed  smoke  issuing  through  the  fissures 
of  the  rock,  and  apparently  with  much  force. 

TIDES. — On  the  north  coast  of  South  Shetland  tlie  tides  are  very  irre- 
gular, being  sometimes  high  water  for  24  hours  together ;  at  otliers,  it  fiows 
tide  and  half  tide,  and  remains  for  about  3  or  4  hours  high  water,  and  then 
ebbs  again,  though  there  is,  in  general,  one  flood  and  one  ebb  every  24  hours. 
Gales  of  wind  raise  the  tide  sometimes  much  above  its  natural  level,  which 
may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  many  skeletons  of  whales  which  lie  in 
many  places  12  or  14  feet,  at  least,  above  high  water  mark,  and  many  yards 
from  the  sea-shore.  In  Blythe  Bay  (Desolation  Island)  an  easterly  gale  will 
raise  the  water  considerably  above  its  common  height ;  and  tlie  brig  Lady 
Troubridge,  of  Liverpool,  that  drove  on  shore  on  Christmas-day,  1820,  was 
found,  in  the  next  season,  forced  up  nearly  high  and  dry.  Near  tlie  mouths 
of  the  straits  the  tides  run  very  strong,  and  in  various  directions,  which  ren- 
ders the  navigation,  in  light  winds,  both  unpleastmt  and  unsafe.  The  flood- 
tide  on  the  coast  sets  to  the  eastward. 

In  a  S.W.  gale,  the  tide  runs  directly  to  windward,  a  full  league  from  the 
coast,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots  ;  and,  vice  versa,  to  the  eastward  again, 
when  the  brig  Williams,  and  the  ship  Indian  were  at  once  blown  out  of 
Blythe  Bay,  with  a  gale  of  wind  from  tlie  eastward.  The  Indian  drove  10 
leagues  to  the  westward,  and  tlie  Williams,  tliough  lying-to,  drove  up  7 
leagues  to  the  eastward,  and  dead  to  windward  two-thirds  of  the  way,  which 
evidently  showed,  that  the  two  vessels  had  received  the  impulse  of  two  con- 
trary streams. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
flood  and  ebb,  in  moderate  weather,  runs  backward  and  forward  in  the  offing, 
as  far  as  2  letigues  from  the  outer  points  of  the  land,  taking  tlie  sweep  of  the 
bays ;  but,  be  it  understood,  that  it  sometimes  runs  much  longer  bodi  ways. 
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and  likewise  stronger  than  it  does  at  others.  Its  distance  irom  the  coast  ibi 
varies  outside  these  limits ;  the  current  has  heen  found  to  run,  at  letsti  i 
knot,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  blows. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  clearly  shows,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  giTe  asj 
satisfactory  accoimt  of  the  tides,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  any  thing  like  t 
regular  theor}'.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  be  worthy  of  notice ;  fnif- 
ments  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Cora  and  Clothier  were  all  invariably  drifled  to 
tlie  westward.  Cape  Shirreff  and  the  north  beaches  were  scattered  all  ofer 
with  them,  and  not  one  single  particle  was  ever  found  to  the  eastward.  The 
Oora*B  were  easily  identified,  being  either  cedar  or  mahogany  On  the  sooth 
side  of  the  land,  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  the  motion  of  the  water 
is,  on  the  contrary,  toward  the  eastward,  and  carrying  with  it  vast  quantitiei 
of  ice,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  coast,  toward  Sandwich  Land. 

WINDS. — "Nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  happened  in  Soudi 
Shetland  have  been  in  gales  of  wind  from  the  eastward,  which  frequent^ 
prevail  here,  and  blow  with  tremendous  fiiiy,  generally  accompanied  with 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  No  less  than  seven  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  all  with 
easterly  gales,  excepting  the  Clothier,  an  American;  which  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock.  In  the  years  1820,  21,  and  22,  four-fifths  of  the  gales  were 
from  the  eastward, — ^though  we  had  all  looked  for  harbours  sheltered  from 
the  westward,  under  the  impression  that  we  should  have  most  to  fear  from 
that  quarter.  . 

In  fine  weather,  the  winds  from  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  are  about  eqoal,  not 
keeping  long  in  either  quarter.  Indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  windSg 
are  always  along  the  land,  which  renders  this  coast  far  less  dangerous,  wheo 
under  sail,  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  south-westers  here,  much  like 
the  north-westers  at  home,  are  attended  with  a  fine  clear  sky,  and  generally 
sweep  away  all  the  fog  and  sleet  of  the  light  north-westers.  In  two  seasons, 
I  recollect  only  one  gale  from  the  N.W.,  which  was  very  heavy,  I  was  then 
in  Blythe  Bay,  and  it  was  perfectly  smooth,  though  the  sea  outside  was,  in  a 
manner,  overwhelming. 

It  would  appear,  if  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  from  these  two  seasons,  that 
gales  of  wind  on  the  land  are  veiy  unfrequont.     I  have  noticed  that  the  wind 
on  the  land  is  generally  Ight,  with  tliick  dirty  weather;  however,  the  gales 
of  wind,  after  the  middle  of  February,  begin  to  increase  in  strength,  and  it  is 
then  not  worth  any  one's  while  to  stop  longer  on  the  coast     Were  I  bound 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  to  meet  with  adverse  winds,  I  would  not  keep  hugging 
the  wind,  and  going  about  with  every  slant,  but  check  the  topsail  yards  in, 
and  keep  my  reach  to  the  southward,  when  I  should  be  sure  to  be  not  long 
without  an  easterly  wind,  with  which  I  could  soon  get  sufficient  westing  (the 
degrees  of  longitude  being  so  short ,  and  such  an  offing  from  the  western  part 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  to  make  for  me  a  S.W.  wind  a  fair  one.     The  danger 
of  falling  in  with  ice  is  almost  chimerical,  there  being  no  low  drift  ice  on  the 
north  side  of  Shetland  ;  and  in  two  seasons,  I  only  saw  tliree  ice  islands."— 
Captain  Robert  FUdes,  of  lAverpooL 

On  appro  aching  South  Shetland  from  the  Northward,  Livingston's,  or 
the  main  island,  will  appear  in  mountains  of  vast  height,  and  covered  en- 
tirely with  snow,  the  base  of  them  terminating  in  perpendicular  iee-clifili. 
On  this  side  of  the  group,  in  latitude  6*2**  '20'  S.,  and  longitude  69**  45'  W.. 
is  a  small  isle,  named  Table  Island,  which  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
hereabout,  and  will  always  be  an  infallible  mark  for  any  one  approaching,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  mistake  it  for  any  other  land.  All  strangers,  therefore, 
should  make  this  their  landfall,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
for  tiieu  the  land  is  not  so  easily  made  out;  it  having  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
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k    upon  it,  which  may  at  times  deeeire  those  best  aequafaited.    Its  top  appears 
li    as  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and  its  sides  resemble  a  wall.     In  the  upper 
part  of  the  N.£.  end  of  it  is  a  chink  or  dirision,  which  from  some  situations 
r    may  be  seen. 


SECTION  VII. 
TRACKS  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC, 

AND 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    VARIOUS    HARBOURS   ON    THE   NORTH 

AMERICAN  COAST. 
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.  Vessels  leaving  the  English  Channel  are  recommended  to  shape  their 
course  so  us  to  pass  well  to  die  westward  of  Cape  Finisterre  (latitude  42*  64', 
longitude  0®  1 5')  at  from  30  to  60  leagues.  Passing  the  coast  of  Portugal 
steer  for  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  endeavour  to  make  Porto  Santo,  which 
lies  in  latitude  33^  3',  and  longitude  16°  18',  as  hy  getting  sight  of  this  island 
you  will  proceed  on  your  voyage  with  greater  certainty.  In  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  to  the  westward  of  Ushant,  the  current  sets  to  the  westward,  at 
times,  in  winter,  hut  in  summer  it  generally  sets  N.E.  and  Easterly.  It  is 
often  found  to  set  eastward  from  March  to  November,  particularly  when 
westerly  winds  prevail ;  and  ofif  Cape  Finisterre,  and  near  the  south  part  of 
the  bay,  it  sets  mostly  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward ;  and,  along  the  east 
side  of  the  bay,  it  sets  to  the  northward,  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  France. 
Caution  is  therefore  requisite,  with  a  westerly  wind,  in  standing  to  the  south* 
ward  to  weather  Cape  Finisterre ;  for,  should  a  ship*s  position  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  chronometers  or  lunar  observations,  it  would  be  imprudent,  in 
gloomy  blowing  weather,  to  stand  to  the  southward  in  the  night,  if  not  cer- 
tain of  being  well  to  the  westward  of  the  cape. 

Sometimes  gales  of  wind  from  W.N.W.  blow  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  con- 
tinuing for  several  days ;  and  some  of  the  outward-bound  East  India  ships 
have  been  driven  far  into  the  bay  during  these  gales,  in  April  and  May.  If 
a  ship  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  any  of  her  masts,  during  one  of  these  gales, 
the  heavy  sea  rolling  in  from  N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  with  an  easterly  current, 
would  unavoidably  force  her  to  leeward,  and,  should  the  gale  continue  long 
and  severe,  she  might  be  in  danger  of  drifting  on  a  lee-shore. 

Daring  the  winter  months,  those  who  are  not  desirous  of  stopping  in 
Funchal  Road  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  Madeira,  at  any  convenient 
distance,  not  less  than  6  or  7  leagues,  as  strong  westerly  gales  prevail  in 
November,  December,  and  January,  which  produce  severe  squalls,  and  eddy 
winds,  near  the  the  island  on  the  east  side. 

Having  sailed  to  the  westward  of  Madeira,  it  is  ad\'isable  to  pass  to  the 
westward  of  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  keeping  at  any  discretional 
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distonee,  or  barely  in  sight  of  tliem.  By  this  course  yoa  will  not  only  avoiJ 
the.  light  winds  and  calms  which  frequently  prevail  among  these  islands,  as 
well  as  the  several  dangers  reported  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  but  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  steadier  breeze:  although  there  are  instances  of  ships  after 
passing  in  sight  of  the  Canai'ies,  to  tlie  westward,  having  the  wind  from 
that  quarter,  which  obliged  tliem  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  Capo  Yerde 
Islands. 

Leaving  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  steer  on  southerly,  and  en- 
deavour to  cross  the  Equator,  between  the  meridians  of  18^  and  5i3*  W^  but 
by  no  means  farther  to  the  westwai-d,  lest  the  westerly  current,  wliich  sweeps 
round  Cape  St.  Roque,  lead  you  into  danger. 

In  approaching  the  coast  of  Brazil,  considerable  attention  should  bo  paid 
to  the  season  of  the  year ;  periodical  winds  prevailing  from  S.S.E  and  S.E., 
from  March  to  September,  Uie  current  then  running  northerly ;  but  between 
September  and  March  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.E.  to  E.N.E.,  and  it  then 
sets  to  the  southward.  It  is,  in  consequence,  advisable  to  make  the  land  lo 
windward  of  the  port  bound  for,  and  according  to  these  periodical  winds, 
which  commonly  govern  the  current  when  the  sun  is  in  the  uortheni  hemis- 
phere ;  the  winds  on  this  coast  will  incline  more  from  the  south-eastward, 
than  in  the  opposite  season  (when  the  sun  is  to  the  southward  of  the  Equator) 
for  then  they  prevail  to  the  eastward. 

It  also  appears  that^  in  any  season  of  the  year,  if  the  coast  be  not  made 
to  the  northward  of  Cape  St.  Augustine,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
on  to  tlio  southward ;  for  ships  which  made  the  land  in  latitude  7®  or  8^ 
even  in  the  im favourable  season,  by  making  a  few  tacks,  always  re^ulily  pro- 
ceeded to  the  southward,  and  experienced  litUe  or  no  northerly  current: 
nevertheless,  in  a  bad  sailing  ship,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  make  it  to 
the  nortliwai'd  of  Cape  St.  Augustine,  especially  between  tlie  montlis  of 
March  and  October ;  and  certainly  it  should  never  be  made  to  the  nordiward 
of  Cape  Lcdo,  or  near  Cape  St.  Roque,  on  account  of  Uie  S.E.  winds  and 
W.N.W.  currents,  before-mentioned,  which  might  fatally  sweep  you  round  to 
the  northward  of  tlie  cape. 

Every  navigator  should,  therefore,  be  attentive  to  the  time  of  year  he 
makes  the  coast  o/  Brazil,  there  being  a  kind  of  monsoon,  or  trade-wind. 
blowing  from  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  with  a  current  setting  south,  from  the 
month  of  September  to  Mai'ch  :  while  from  March  to  August,  the  windfi  are 
from  the  S.E.,  E.S.E.,  and  S.S.E.,  tlie  current  then  setting  north  ;  according, 
tlierefore,  to  the  seasons,  he  should  inin  into  a  higher  or  lower  latitude  tlian 
the  port  he  is  Ijound  to. 

From  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Cape  St.  Augustine  tlie  land  may  be  approacheil 
by  soundings  of  moderate  depth,  and  gradually  lessening  as  you  approach 
the  shore. 

A  strong  southerly  current  commences  from  Cape  St  Augustine,  about 
the  middle  of  October  and  continues  until  January ;  no  particular  current 
succeeds  till  the  month  of  April,  when,  generally,  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  a  strong  one  sets  in  northerly  until  July,  when  it  again  subsides 
until  October ;  near  the  shore  the  wind,  for  nine  montlis  ixi  the  year,  gene- 
rally blows  north-easterly  in  the  morning,  and  north-westerly  during  tlie  niglit, 
continuing  gradually  to  change  along  the  coast,  until,  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the 
River  Plate,  it  becomes  a  regiilai'  land-breeze  from  ovouing  to  moiTiing,  and 
throughout  the  day  tlio  reverse.  From  the  end  of  Februaiy  till  tlic  month 
of  May  the  v.ind  is  mostly  from  the  south,  blowing  strong  and  stormy,  with 
ii'cqutaii  squalls  from  the  S.W. 
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The  directions  given  for  this  route  by  Captain  Horsburgh,  are  as  follows : — 
During  most  months  of  the  year  the  south-east  trade  fails  about  the  southern 
ti'opic,  or  '2**  or  3**  beyond  it,  when  the  wind  is  found  to  veer  from  eastward 
to  north-east,  and  northward ;  the  northerly  winds  prevail  more  than  any 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south-east  trade,  and  as  far  as  latitude  84**  or  35^ 
S.,  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  meridian  of  London,  or  a  little  farther  east- 
wai'd.  Wlien  therefore  a  ship  departs  from  the  Bi*azil  coast,  or  has  got  to  the 
southward  of  the  south-east  trade,  she  will  most  probably,  in  almost  every 
month  of  the  year,  meet  with  brisk  winds  veering  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  and 
sometimes  to  W.  and  W.S.W.,  which  will  carry  her  quickly  to  the  eastward. 
These  variable  winds  keep  mostly  between  north-east  and  north,  and  are 
attended  witli  smooth  water  and  fine  weather.  When  cloudy  weather  accom- 
panies these  northerly  or  north-east  winds  there  is  a  risk  of  a  sudden  shift  to 
the  south-west  or  south. 

A  ship,  by  running  to  the  eastward,  in  the  track  of  these  winds,  gradually 
increasing  Uie  latitude  as  she  proceeds,  will  often  make  greater  progress  than 
by  going  to  38**  or  39**  S.  in  search  of  westerly  winds.  Although  here  the 
westerly  winds  prevail  during  most  months  of  the  year,  they  are  often  very 
unsettled,  completing  a  revolution  round  the  horizon,  coincident  with  the 
course  of  the  sun  every  two,  three,  or  four  days,  with  intei'vening  calms,  par- 
ticularly when  the  wind  is  from  the  south-west  quai'ter.  It  seems,  therefore, 
inexpedient  to  increase  tlie  latitude  more  than  35°  S.,  till  a  ship  has  reached 
the  meridian  of  London ;  she  may  then  gradually  proceed  into  36**  or  37**  S., 
as  she  approaches  the  Cape,  for  the  southerly  winds  which  prevail  around  tlie 
cape-land  from  January'  to  April  (and  at  times  in  other  months)  extend  far  to 
tlie  westward. 

In  February  and  March  these  southerly  winds  are  frequently  experienced 
between  the  Cape  and  the  meridian  of  London,  on  which  account  it  is  prudent 
for  a  ship  bound  to  it  in  this  season,  to  increase  her  latitude  to  35**  or  85**  30' 
S.,  when  she  draws  into  east  longitu^le.  She  ought  then  to  keep  in  about . 
35**  30'  S.,  if  possible,  till  the  Cape  is  nearly  approached,  to  prevent  being 
driven  to  northwai'd  of  Table  Bay  by  the  southerly  winds. 

From  December  to  April,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  touch  at  the  Cape,  a  ship 
should  get  into  latitude  37**  or  38*  S.,  about  the  meridian  of  London,  and 
keep  in  37**  and  39**  S.  in  running  down  her  easting ;  for  the  winds  will  bo 
found  as  variable  for  tliis  purpose  in  38**  or  39**  S.,  or  probably  more  so,  than 
if  she  were  in  a  higher  latitude.  In  passing  the  bank  of  Cape  Agulhas,  the 
stream  of  current  setting  westward  ought  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  at  least  in 
latitude  37**  S. ;  and  she  should  not  go  to  the  northward  of  this  parallel  in 
running  down  her  easting,  after  passing  the  Cape,  or  she  may  be  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  south-easterly  winds  which  prevail  in  these  mon^s,  to  the 
northward  of  latitude  35**  or  36**  S. 


CAPE    OF    GOOD   HOPE   TO   ST.   HELENA.   AND   THENCE 

HOMEWARDS. 

Having  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  direct  course  for  St.  Helena  is 
about  N.N.W.  to  N.N.W.  J  W.,  566  leagues  ;  it  is  however  advisable  to  steer 
about  N.W.  by  N.  imtil  a  considerable  distance  is  gained  from  the  western 

ii2 
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coast  of  Africa,  because  you  are  liable  to  encounter  N.  W.  and  W.N.W.  aqioinf 
at  times,  particularly  when  near  the  coast ;  it  is  true  they  do  not  often  hip- 
pen,  but  tiiey  have  sometimes  been  experienced  in  both  seasons.  A  direct 
course  about  N.N.W.  J  W.  or  N.N.W.  will  then  be  fair  for  St.  Helena. 

If  the  wind  be  strong,  veering  to  the  E.S.E.,  allowance  for  a  leeward  ciff> 
rent  should  be  made,  particularly  if  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  don^ 
and  the  longitude  uncertain.  In  such  case  it  will  be  pi-udent  to  make  tba 
latitude  of  the  island  several  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  haul  roond 
the  N.E.  or  Sugar-loaf  point  for  die  anchorage,  as  described  in  the  particnhr 
directions  for  St.  Helena. 

Leaving  St.  Helena,  a  direct  course  N.W.  by  N.  may  be  steered  for  Ascen- 
sion Island,  and  in  this  part  of  the  passage  a  steady  S.E.  trade  generally 
prevails  all  the  year,  with  westerly  current  at  times  Ascension  may  be 
passed  on  either  side  at  any  convenient  distance,  but  it  is  usiial  to  pass  to 
the  westward  of  it,  at  from  3or4tol0or  12  leagues  distance.  Proceeding 
from  Ascension  towards  the  Equator,  steer  N.N.W.  or  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  and 
endeavour  to  cross  it  between  the  meridian  of  18®  and  25®  W.,  taking  can 
you  do  not  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  former,  nor  westward  of  the  latter. 
Should  the  sun  be  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  cross  it,  if  possible,  between 
^V  and  23'',  as  variable  light  winds  extend  a* great  way  out  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  July,  August,  and  September,  whilst  the  sim  is  returning  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Equator. 

To  sail  from  the  Equator  to  the  northward,  a  N.  or  N.  by  W.  course  miy 
be  steered,  if  the  southerly  winds  become  light,  in  order  to  reach  the  N  Ji. 
traile  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  if  variable  light  breezes  are  found  to  continue 
far  to  the  northward  of  the  Equator,  a  berth  of  40  or  50  leagues  at  least 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  In  crossing  the  N.E.  trade 
a  ship*s  sails  should  be  kept  well  filled  to  enable  her  to  gain  speedily  to  the 
northward.  In  this  route  the  Sargasso  Sea,  is  usually  first  seen  about  the 
parallel  of  24°  or  25°  N.,  extending  sometimes  as  far  to  the  northward  as  40* 
or  41°  N.  When  ships  get  to  the  northward  of  the  northern  limit  of  the 
trade-wind  in  latitude  30°  or  32°  N.  their  longitude  will  be  generally  from 
39"  to  42°  W. 

Should  the  wind  veer  to  the  N.W.  on  approaching  the  Azores,  you  may 
pass  tlirough  one  of  the  channels  of  these  islands,  and  thence  pursue  a  course 
for  the  English  Channel  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  seldom  advisable 
to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  Azores,  because  noj:therly  winds,  which  often 
prevail  between  them  and  the  Portuguese  coast,  are  imfavourable  for  pur- 
suing a  direct  course  towai*ds  the  Channel ;  it  is,  therefore,  recommended  to 
pass  round  to  the  westward,  though  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  ves- 
sels sailing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Azores  have  met  with  S.W.  and  W.  winds, 
and  reached  the  channel  sooner  than  others,  which  went  round  to  the  west- 
ward of  those  islands. 


TO  SAIL  UP  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

In  all  previous  instructions  for  entering  the  British  Channel,  it  has  been 
directed  for  ships  to  get  into  the  parallel  of  49°  25'  to  49°  SO' ;  but  this,  as 
Captain  Horsburgh  very  justly  remarks,  seems  intended  for  ships  navigating 
by  dead  reckoning,  and  even  in  that  respect  are  improper ;  because  ships 
endeavouring  to  get  into  that  parallel  from  the  southwai-d,  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  more  ciicuitous  route,  than  would  be  requisite,  in 
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steering  a  direct  course  for  the  Lizard  Point ;  and  as  S.W.  or  westerly  winds 
are  prevalent  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  there  is  no  necessity  to  steer  so 
far  to  the  northward,  which,  in  war  time,  would  be  veiy  likely  to  run  tlie  risk 
of  being  captured,  added  to  which  is  the  very  probable  danger  of  meeting 
with  a  sudden  shift  of  wind,  when  nearing  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  thereby  get 
driven  into  the  St.  George's  Channel ;  these  and  many  other  reasons  of  equal 
weight  that  could  be  adduced,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  error  of  following 
such  directions.  What  Captain  Horsburgh  advises  (and  his  long  experience* 
ability,  and  elevated  station,  eminently  qualify  him  to  give  the  best  direc- 
tions) is  to  shape  a  direct  course,  after  passing  the  Azores,  towards  the  Lizard 
Point,  inclining  a  little  to  the  northward,  or  otherwise  as  circumstances  or 
winds  may  render  most  advisable.  It  is  highly  necessar)'  here  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  current,  which  occasionally  sets  athwart  the  entrance  of  the 
English  Channel  to  the  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
which,  from  not  being  noticed,  has  often  been  productive  of  very  serious 
mischief.  It  is  a  temporary  stream,  and  not  perceptible,  unless  there  has 
been  a  continuation  of  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds ;  tliis  forces  an 
unusual  quantity  of  water  into  the  bay,  which  makes  its  escape  by  setting 
to  the  N.W.  or  W.N.W.,  at  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Isles  of 
Ushant  and  Scilly ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  stream  generally  goes  off 
to  the  N.W.  about  the  parallel  of  61®,  between  longitude  14**  and  15°,  and  of 
course  the  velocity  will  be  proportionate  with  the  direction  and,  strength  of 
the  wind. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  current  sets  to  the  west- 
ward, at  times  in  the  winter,  but  in  summer  generally  to  the  N.E  and  easterly. 
The  middle  of  the  stream  always  preserves  its  original  course,  which  is  about 
N.W.  by  W.  much  longer  than  the  edges,  whose  course  is  on  the  eastern  side 
more  north,  and  the  western  side  more  west ;  for  which  reason  the  northern 
current  has  more  force  near  to  the  west  of  Scilly,  than  farther  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  ships  which  cross  the  current  in  an 
oblique  direction,  steering  a  true  E.  by  S.  course,  or  more  southerly,  or  with 
light  winds,  will  be  more  affected  by  it  than  those  which  steer  more  directly  • 
across  it.  On  approaching  the  Channel  in  the  night  time,  if  there  should 
have  been  a  continuance  of  westerly  winds,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  run 
eastward,  notwithstanding  a  good  observation  of  latitude  may  have  been  made, 
for  in  that  case  a  ship  might  be  drifted  by  the  current,  from  what  would  be 
considered  a  safe  parallel  to  the  parallel  of  the  Scilly  Rocks ;  in  order  to 
avoid  any  danger,  it  is  best  to  keep  at  the  highest  in  48°  45' ;  because  th» 
whole  effect  of  the  current  in  the  worst  situation,  may  be  felt  if  you  should 
get  into  the  parallel  of  49°  30' ;  whereas  from  the  current  in  48°  45',  a  wind 
from  the  southward  will  set  the  ship  into  the  Channel. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  N.E.  and  northerly  winds  generally  pre- 
vail from  January  to  May,  and  from  May  to  December,  S.W.  and  westerly 
winds  are  mostly  experienced  ;  sometimes  southerly  and  N.W.  winds  prevail, 
but  they  are  seldom  of  any  long  continuance,  and  generally  veer  to  the  west- 
ward, although  sometimes  they  veer  to  north  and  north-eastward.  Therefore 
from  January  to  May,  when  N.E.  or  northerly  winds  are  prevalent,  it  will  be 
best  to  get  into  about  49°,  when  approaching  the  meridian  of  Cape  Cleai% 
from  whence  an  easterly  course  ought  to  be  followed  for  the  Lizard,  and  if 
the  wind  should  blow  steady  from  the  northward,  the  parallel  of  40®  30' 
may  be  preserved  in  passing  the  Scilly  Islands.  If  from  April  or  May  to 
about  December,  when  S.W.  and  westerly  winds  mostly  prevail,  you  should 
get  into  the  latitude  of  48°,  when  you  reach  the  meridian  of  Cape  Clear,  and 
from  this  situation  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  the  Lizard  Point. 
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The  Ushant  Light  is  in  latitude  18*'  28'  8"  N.,  and  longitude  5**  8'  19'  W. 
and  is  fixed  at'972  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  IB  miles.  Near  the  island  the 
soundings  are  about  54  fathoms.  High  water  half-past  4,  and  the  variadflfi 
25J  W. 

The  St.  Agnes  Light,  Scilly  Islands,  is  in  latitude  49*»  63'  37"  N.,  longitude 
6**  20'  39"  W. ;  it  is  a  revolving  light,  and  obscured  every  minute. 

The  allowance  for  variation  on  entering  the  British  Channel,  may  be  about 
26*"  W.,  until  near  the  Scilly  Islands ;  ^b""  hi  running  up  to  the  Isle  of  Wi^ 
and  24^  from  thence  to  Dungeness.  In  steering  up  Channel,  howerer,  wA 
the  ship's  head  easterly,  the  west  variation  will  very  likely  be  from  1*  to  4' 
less  than  the  true  variation,  and  the  same  access  of  west  variation  will  pro- 
bably be  experienced  if  the  ship^s  head  be  to  tlie  westward. 

It  is  an  opinion  of  Captain  Flinders,  founded  on  experiment,  tliat  the  mag- 
netism of  tlie  earth,  and  the  attraction  of  the  iron  in  a  ship,  acts  as  a  com- 
pound force,  in  producing  the  error  of  variation,  by  the  change  of  a  ship'i 
head,  and  the  error  at  any  direction  of  the  ship's  head  will  be  to  the  error 
when  her  head  is  east  or  west,  at  the  same  dip  of  the  needle,  as  the  sine  of 
of  the  angle  between  the  ship's  head  and  magnetic  meridian  is  to  the  sine  of 
8  points  or  radius. 

Strong  south-westerly  winds  force  an  accumulation  of  water  into  the 
British  Channel,  and  the  tides  are  then  much  higher  than  at  any  other  time; 
the  velocity  of  the  flood  is  also  increased  by  these  winds,  and  contmues  an 
hour  or  more  longer  than  usual,  the  ebb  being  greatly  repressed  by  them; 
from  which  it  happens  that  ships  running  up  Channel  with  a  strong  S.W. 
gale,  are  liable  to  be  ahead  of  their  reckoning,  unless  a  proper  allowance  is 
made ;  for  by  entering  into  the  first  of  the  flood,  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
8  or  10  knots  by  the  log,  they  will  carry  the  tide  with  them  10  or  11  hours, 
which  may  carry  them  all  the  way  from  the  Start  up  to  Beachy  Head,  or  even 
to  Dungeness. 

If  uncertain  of  your  latitude  on  steering  into  the  Channel,  you  ought  to 
keep  well  to  the  southward  of  tlie  Scilly  Islands  on  passing  them  ,  and  in 
the  night,  or  foggy  weather,  not  to  shoal  en  your  water  less  than  60  or  6*2 
fatlioms  ;  you  will  have  70  fathoms  yellow  or  white  sand  abreast  of  them  to 
the  southward  in  latitude  49**  20'.  The  light  on  St.  Agnes  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance,  but  there  arc  many  dangerous  rocks  stretching  from 
it  for  about  5  miles  to  the  W.S.  Westward,  having  very  irregular  soundings 
of  from  40  to  50  fathoms,  about  1  or  2  miles  S.W.  from  them,  and  a  rocky 
spot  with  overfalls,  shoaling  in  from  60  to  10  fathoms,  about  5  miles  S.S.W. 
from  them.* 

If  you  should  happen  to  get  into  latitude  49**  25',  and  running  for  the 
Channel,  and  have  run  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  shoalen  your  water  to  66, 
to  05,  or  67  fathoms,  and  the  soundings  are  shells  and  small  yellow  stones, 
or  red  stones  or  red  sand,  you  may  thence  conclude  that  you  are  abreast  of 
Scilly ;  or  if  you  have  68  faUioms,  white  sand  with  gray  specks,  and  sometimes 
shells  and  stones,  Scilly  will  then  bear  about  N.E.  from  you,  distance  10 
leagues.  Your  soundings  will  always  inform  you  whetlier  you  are  to  the 
northward  or  southward  of  Scilly.  In  the  latitude  and  to  the  northward  of 
Scilly  you  will  find  it  so  oazy  and  muddy,  upon  the  edge  of  the  ground,  that 
it  will  very  frequently  be  washed  off  the  lead.  The  soundings  near  Scilly  are 
very  different  from  all  others  in  this  latitude  ;  pieces  of  rotten  rock  as  broad 
us  a  small  bean,  and  of  a  stouc  colour,  will  come  up  with  the  lead,  which  will 
n  n  be  the  case  anywhere  else  in  the  same  parallel.     More  to  the  southward 


♦  See  tlie  chan  of  thf  SciUy  Islands  published  by  Mr.  Imray. 
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you  will  have  deeper  water,  with  fine  sand,  interspersed  with  black  specks 
like  ground  pepper.  Abreast  of  Scilly,  in  the  latitude  of  49**  *^0',  you  will 
have  70  fathoms,  brainiy  or  yellow  and  white  sand  ;  and,  to  tlie  eiistward  of 
Scilly,  in  the  latitude  of  49°  8',  you  will  have  50  or  58  fathoms,  coarse  sand. 
You  should  then  steer  more  to  the  northward,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
land  about  the  Lizard ;  you  may  safely  make  it  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  for  the  lightliouses  stand  so  high,  and  the  coast 
is  so  clear,  that  you  may,  without  danger,  come  witliin  half  a  mile  of  tlie  point. 
If  the  weatlier  prove  so  tliick  that  you  caimot  safely  make  the  land,  come  no 
nearer  to  the  Lizard  than  45  fathoms,  for,  in  that  depth,  you  will  not  be  more 
than  3  leagues  off  the  point ;  you  soundings  there  will  be  pebble  stones  and 
scallop  shells. 

The  southern  point  or  Little  Sole  Banks  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  50 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Ushant,  in  the  latitude  of  48^  ii'4',  longitude  8*^  50'. 
They  stretch  from  tlience  about  11  leagues  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  are  about  4 
leagues  in  breadth,  having  a  deptli  from  60  to  80  fathoms,  tine  sand.  Ushiuit 
should  not  be  approached,  in  foggy  weather,  nearer  than  04  fathoms,  Jis  tliero 
is  a  depth  of  00  fathoms  about  3  leagues  from  tlie  island.  You  will  have  70 
fathoms  about  8  leagues  west  from  Ushant ;  and  at  lib  leagues  distant,  in  tlie 
same  latitude  as  Ushant,  85  fathoms,  and  12  leagues  further  there  are  74 
fathoms.  The  ground  is  of  various  descriptions,  but  generally  grey  or 
brownish  sand,  with  broken  shells.  The  Great  Sole  Banks  are  about  5  leagues 
broad,  and  the  body  of  them  lies  in  latitude  49^  longitude  10**,  with  60  to  70 
fathoms  ;  on  either  side  there  are  90  fathoms,  fine  sand.  It  is  possible,  while 
running  along  this  pamllel,  you  may  shoalen  you  water  to  about  6  fathoms, 
and,  after  deepening  to  the  former  depth,  find  shoal  water  again,  after  lim- 
ning 3  or  4  leagues ;  but  you  may  bo  certain  of  having  the  Channel  open 
when  you  get  in  trom  90  to  65  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  black  specks,  and  with 
til  is  ground  you  may  approach  to  within  the  distance  of  14  leagues  to  the 
S.W.  of  Scilly.  When  you  are  to  the  southward  of  tlie  fair-way,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  observed  that  the  ground  is  reddish,  coai'sc,  and  rather  stoney,  and 
the  sea  has  a  peculiar  appearance  towards  the  French  coast,  from  the  tide 
whirling  round  in  many  places  ;  but  when  in  tlie  fair- way,  and  the  Chamrel 
open,  you  will  have  fine  light  coloured  and  grey  sand,  with  a  depth  of  from 
100  to  80  fathoms ;  and  in  75  and  70  fathoms,  brown  sand  and  black  specks. 
After  passing  the  Scilly  Islands  you  must  steer  rather  more  n(^>rtherly  to  make 
the  Lizard,  if  the  wind  is  favourable ;  but  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  with 
scant  soutlier!y  winds,  you  ought  not  to  approach  that  point  in  less  than  45 
fathoms ;  you  may  then  be  about  3  leagues  off.  Close  in  with  the  Stag's 
Rocks,  lying  off  the  front  of  the  point,  tliere  are  from  10  to  lr2  fathoms.  As 
the  soundings  are  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  about  Ji  miles  from  the  point,  there 
will  be  no  danger  in  approaching  within  that  distance  in  the  day  time,  and 
in  fine  weather  in  the  night.  When  tlie  two  lights  ai-e  conspicuous  they  may 
be  made  with  safety.  The  advantage  of  making  land  about  the  Lizard  is, 
that  you  may  know  how  to  steer  in  advancing  upwards,  if  tliick  weather  should 
come  on,  and  if  this  land  cannot  be  distinguished,  you  must  endeavour  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  Eddystone,  or  the  land  over  the  Start  Point,  which  is  a  sloping 
oblong  hill.  By  not  attendhig  to  this  mode  many  ships  have  got  over  on  the 
French  cofist,  and  have  been  lost ,  for  there  is  a  strong  indraught  of  the  tide 
between  tlie  Coast  of  France  and  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which 
has  often  proved  fatal  to  ships  steering  up  Channel,  that  have  not  kept 
within  a  proper  distance  of  the  English  coast 

Off  the  Lizard  Point  the  stream  of  flood  runs  to  the  castwiird,  in  mid- 
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channel,  until  nearly  eight  hours,  at  fiiU  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  it  it 
then  about  half  ebb  on  the  shore. 

The  course  and  distance  from  tlie  Lizard  to  the  Start  are  E.  by  S.  Boutberij, 
about  21  leagues  ;  and  between  the  Lizard  and  Eddystone  a  ship  may  stand 
off  to  60,  and  inshore  to  42  fathoms,  but  not  neai*er,  by  reason  of  there  being 
86  fathoms  in  the  stream  of  the  Eddystone ;  but  between  the  Eddystone 
and  the  Start  you  may  approach  the  shore  to  32  fathoms,  and  stand  off  to  45 
fathoms 

The  Hand-deeps  bear  from  the  Eddystone  N.N.W.  ^  W.,  3  miles ;  and  the 
East  Ruts  E.  by  S.  J  S.,  11  miles. 

From  the  Start  to  the  Bill  of  Portland  the  course  and  distance  are  E.  }&, 
16  leagues;  but,  from  the  Start,  a  course  must  be  pursued  as  circumstances 
render  most  advisable,  borrowing  towards  the  English  coast,  with  northoiy 
winds,  or  keeping  near  mid-channel,  with  S.  and  S.W.  winds  ;  and,  should 
you  have  passed  the  Start,  at  the  distance  of  about  4  leagues,  it  will  be  proper, 
with  a  fair  wind,  to  steer  an  E.  by  S.  coui*se,  which  wUl,  in  general,  cany  a 
ship  direct  up  imtil  abreast  of  Beachy  Head,*  which  a  large  ship  ought  not 
to  approach  nearer  than  18  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  shoals  that  He  to  the 
S.E.  and  Eastward  of  it.  After  clearing  these  you  must  haul  up  E.  and 
E.N.E.  for  Dungtness,  by  which  the  Bidge  and  Varna  will  be  avoided  in  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Soudi  Foreland. 

As  die  water  in  the  Channel  is  frequently  thick  and  foggy,  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  used,  particularly  with  variable  winds  ;  you  may  keep  in 
from  80  to  36  fathoms  between  the  Start  and  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and«  hj 
not  exceeding  this  depth,  you  will  avoid  the  strong  indraught,  before  noticed, 
between  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  French  coast,  and  their  contiguous 
dangers.  The  flood  of  the  Bill  of  Portland  runs  to  the  eastward,  until  a 
quarter-past  10,  at  fiill  and  change.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach 
die  Eace  and  Shambles  in  less  than  26  fathoms,  for  the  water  suddenly 
deepens  to  40  fathoms,  and  more  in  some  holes  near  the  Bace,  with  a  rocky 
bottom,  very  uneven.  In  thick  weather  the  lead  ought  to  be  kept  going, 
particularly  in  approaching  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  many  ships  have  been  lost 
by  omitting  it  Between  the  Bill  of  Portland  and  Dunnose,  35  to  26  fathoms 
are  proper  depths  to  keep  in,  with  a  N.W.  or  Northerly  wind,  and  by  not 
getting  into  less  than  36  fathoms  the  indraught  towards  the  Needles,  &c.,  will 
be  avoided.  The  flood  runs  to  the  eastward  of  Dunnose,  in  mid-channel, 
until  about  eleven  hours,  full  and  change,  and  two  hours  earlier  on  the  shore 
it  is  high  water. 

Off  the  south  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  groimd  is  rocky  and  uneven, 
with  strong  riplings  during  spring  tides,  and  therefore  a  good  ofi^g  should 
be  kept. 

From  Dunnose  to  the  Owers  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  within  20  or 
22  fathoms,  and  you  may  stand  off  to  80  fathoms :  if  it  should  be  thick 
weather,  and  light  winds,  when  near  the  Owers,  the  lead  ought  to  be  used, 
bscause  the  last  quarter  flood,  and  the  whole  of  the  ebb,  sets  strong  over  ihe 
Owers  Bank  towards  St.  Helen's  Road,  and  there  are  20  fathoms  very  near  it 

•  A  lighthouse  is  now  erected  on  Beachy  Head,  which  exhibits  a  revolving  licht  eveyy  night 
from  sunset  to  suiirise.  The  light  bum»  at  an  elevation  of  about  285  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea, 
on  a  spot  named  Belle  Toute,  being  ilie  summit  of  the  second  cliff  to  the  westward  of  Beachy  Head, 
an  i  eiuiibit6  its  greatest  brilliancy  once  in  two  minutes.  Ships  sailing  from  tlie  eastward  r)pen  the 
li^ht  when  bearing  N.W.  J  W.  w'esterly ;  and,  whether  going  up  or  dovra  the  Channel,  when  to  the 
e  istward  of  Beachy  Head,  and  witliin  ;)  leagues  of  it,  by  keepmg  the  light  open,  will  pass  to  the  soulh- 
w.ml  of  the  Southern  Head,  and  all  other  shoab  in  its  vicinity. 
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Eastward  of  the  Owers  lies  the  Eingsmore  Shoal,  extending  N.E.  and  S.W. 
about  2  miles,  having  about  6  fathoms,  hard  gravel,  on  its  S.E.  point,  which 
is  the  least  water. 

The  depths  proper  to  preserve  between  the  Owers  and  Beachy  Head  are 
from  20  to  18  fathoms,  and,  by  not  borrowing  imder  18  fathoms,  you  will  pass 
outside  the  Eoyal  Sovereign  Shoals,  the  outermost  of  which  is  named  the 
Wide-mouth  Shoal,  being  of  a  circular  form,  almost  600  feet  in  diameter, 
with  12  or  13  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  spring  tides.  To  avoid  it,  when  round 
Beachy  Head,  look  out  for  a  spot  named  Greenland,  which  keep  open  with 
the  Bluff  Head,  and  steer  E  by  N.,  by  compass :  by  this  you  will  fetch 
Dungeness  Lighthouse.  Another  patch,  with  4  fathoms  on  it,  is  reported  to 
be  E.S.E.  }  S.,  6  J  miles  from  Beachy  Head,  and  about  1  mile  outside  of  the 
former.  The  Horse  of  Willingdon  lies  within  them.  Off  Beachy  Head  the 
flood  runs  to  the  eastward,  until  three-quarters  past  11.  There  is  much 
safer  anchorage  in  hard  blue  clay,  and  better  riding  here  than  at  Dungeness ; 
the  mark  is  to  bring  either  of  the  three  windmills  on  with  th«  sea  houses,  at 
Eastbourne.  From  the  shoals  off  Beachy  Head  to  Dungeness  you  may 
stand  in  to  12  fathoms,  and  off  to  20  ;  and  by  not  coming  imder  12  fathoms, 
you  will  pass  cleai*  outside  the  shoals  which  lie  to  the  east  and  west  of  Dun- 
geness ;  here  the  meeting  of  the  tides  takes  place.  From  Dungeness  a  ship 
should  not  stand  farther  off  than  17  or  18  fadioms,  on  accoimt  of  the  Yame, 
nor  less  than  12  fatlioms  towards  the  shore,  until  clear  of  the  ledge  of  rocks 
that  project  above  a  mile  from  the  shore,  to  the  westward  of  Folkstone. 
After  getting  to  the  eastward  of  this  ledge  you  may  safely  approach  to  within 
10  fathoms;  and,  by  keeping  within  3  miles  of  the  shore,  in  passing  from 
Folkstone  to  Dover,  the  Vame  and  Bidge  will  be  avoided.  From  Dover 
Boad  towards  the  Downs  17  fathoms  will  carry  a  ship  outside  of  the  South 
Sand-head,  while  the  track  of  15  fathoms  will  lead  directly  on  it,  and  12  or 
13  will  carry  within  it;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  South  Foreland  being 
steep-to,  many  ships  in  the  night  have  run  upon  the  shore,  in  thick  foggy 
weather,  for  fear  of  getting  near  the  Goodwin.  However,  if  the  South  Fore- 
laud  Lights  are  seen,  by  keeping  them  in  sight,  from  the  deck,  over  the  land, 
tliere  need  be  no  fear  of  getting  upon  the  main ;  but  you  ought  not  to  come 
under  1 0  or  1 1  fathoms,  off  the  pitch  of  the  Foreland,  because  you  will  only 
be  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  which  is  steep,  in  from  10  to  6  fathoms, 
and  in  these  depths  a  ship  might  ground  on  the  rocks,  before  another  cast  of 
the  lead  could  bo  got 

If  the  weatlier  should  be  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  lights  being  seen,  it  is 
certainly  most  advisable  to  borrow  near  the  main,  rather  than  venture  near 
the  Goodwin  ;  but,  as  the  soundings  are  not  a  sure  guide,  great  caution  must 
be  used,  for  you  will  find  the  depths  to  decrease  towards  the  South  Sand- 
head,  as  well  as  towards  the  main.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  along  the  shore, 
in  about  1 2  fathoms,  under  easy  sail,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  get  exact  sound- 
ings ;  and,  when  round  the  pitch  of  the  Foreland,  it  will  be  advisable  to  haul  up 
well  to  the  northward,  until  a  cast  of  9  or  8  fathoms  is  got,  so  that  you  may 
be  certain  the  decrease  of  depth  is  towards  the  main ;  but,  in  doing  this,  you 
must  heave  the  lead  quick,  and  not  borrow  under  8  fathoms  towards  the  shore, 
until  you  anchor  in  the  Downs. 


(490) 
TO  THE  SENEGAL  AND  BACK.* 

Outwards. — Whatever  may  be  tJie  season  of  the  year  at  which  vessels  sii 
for  the  Senegal,  it  is  advisable  to  get  Ji5  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Gapu 
Finistcrre  ;  from  hence  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  coui*se  be  shaped  to  th« 
eastward  or  westward  of  Madeira.  A  vessel  desirous  of  touching  at  tbf 
Canaries  will  adopt  the  former,  and  will  shape  a  course  for  Teneiiffe,  havii^ 
nothing  to  apprehend  but  die  Salvages,  the  position  of  which  has  been  fre- 
quently well  determmed.  There  is  no  danger,  under  water,  jet  known  of  in 
the  Archipelago  of  the  Canaries  ;  the  winds  are  mostly  from  N.  to  N.E.,  ami 
vessels  ai'e  seldom  becalmed  amongst  these  islands  so  much  as  to  retard  them 
in  their  voyage  materially.  If  the  course  to  the  westward  of  Madeira  be 
adopted,  a  vessel  will  only  make  the  westernmost  of  the  Cauaries,  and  her 
place  may  be  rectified  by  Palma  or  Fcrro. 

The  information  which  has  been  before  given  in  this  work,  on  the  coast  ol 
Africa,  explains  every  thing  which  these  points  possess,  of  a  nature  interesting 
to  the  navigator ;  and  by  means  thereof  a  vessel  may  steer  for  any  particulir 
point  of  the  coast. 

A  sight  of  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  ves- 
sels bound  to  the  Senegal  or  Goree.  What  has  been  said  of  the  currents 
and  prevailing  wuids  in  this  navigation,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  make  the  land  more  than  15  or  20  leagues  to  the  north wai*d  of  Sene- 
gal, when  bound  to  the  bar  anchorage.  This  digression  is  the  utmost  which 
should  be  made  from  the  above  course,  and  by  means  of  the  lead,  and  some 
few  latitudes  carefully  observed,  it  might  even  be  made  a  direct  one.  On 
leaving  Teneriife,  tlie  true  course  should  be  S.  by  W.  J  W.,  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  21°,  then  South  as  far  as  20°,  and  from  thence  steer  S.E.  by  8., 
without  any  furtlier  alteration. 

The  first  course  will  cany  a  vessel  more  than  25  leagues  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  African  coast,  and  in  a  track  where  no  danger  has  hitherto  been 
found.  The  second  will  conduct  her  20  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  bank  of  Arguin.  By  the  third  she  will  make  the 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Marigot  of  the  Musquitoes  ;  from  whence 
she  may  coast  the  shore  until  abreast  of  the  Senegal. 

If  it  bo  found  uecessaiy  to  make  the  land  during  the  night,  tlie  lead  being 
the  only  means  of  connecting  the  estimated  run,  should  bo  used  more  frequently 
and  with  gi'cater  care.  At  about  10  leagues  from  the  shore  to  the  northward 
of  the  Senegal,  a  bottom  of  white  sand  will  be  found  with  70  fathoms.  From 
thence  the  depth  gradually  decreases  towards  the  shore,  and  at  1  mile  from 
it  there  are  7  or  8  fathoms.  When  in  15  fathoms  water,  it  is  advisable  to 
anchor  until  daylight,  to  avoid  runnmg  past  the  bar,  which  has  no  mark  for 
indicating  it  during  the  night. 

If  a  vessel  should  make  a  point  on  the  African  coast,  to  the  northward  of 
the  bank  of  Arguin,  for  instance,  Cape  Blanco,  and  starting  at  3  leagues 
therefrom,  by  steering  tnie  S.W.  by  S.,  and  sounding  until  on  the  parallel 
of  20^,  which  is  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  western  i)oint  of  the  bank  of 
Arguin,  she  will  tlien  be  about  1 2  leagues  outside  of  this  bank,  and  in  sound- 
ings from  80  to  100  fathoms,  fine  sandy  bottom.  But  I  must  repeat,  tliat 
in  voyages  to  the  Senegal,  a  sight  of  tlie  land  to  the  nortliward  of  the  Mari- 
got is  absolutely  useless.  In  the  navigation  of  the  African  coast,  there  is  a 
source  of  error  attached  to  it,  which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.     It 


*  Taken  from  the  observadons  of  Boron  Roussin.    The  courses  are  corrected  by  the  magneuc 
variation,  and  consequently  reckoned  from  the  true  North, 
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is  the  optical  illusion  caused  by  the  great  horizontal  refiractlon,  which  ren- 
ders any  coiTect  estimation  of  distance  almost  impossible.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  it  might  be  cited,  which  would  hardly  be  credited,  therefore  the 
moment  the  coast  is  seen,  the  lead  only  should  be  tmsted,  to  determine  the 
distance  from  it. 

Senegal  to  Gobee. — The  Almadies  are  31  leagues  S.  40**  W.,  from  the 
roadstead  of  the  Senegal,  and  the  prevailing  ciurents  sets  nearly  on  that 
beai'ing ;  it  is  therefore  the  course  to  be  steered  from  the  Senegtd  to  Cape 
Verde  dining  the  day.  During  the  night  a  vessel  should  steer  a  quarter 
of  a  point  more  to  the  westward.  From  Cape  Verde  to  Goree  the  course 
is  direct  A  vessel  is  merely  required  to  coast  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  2 
miles. 

Homewards, — The  voyage  from  the  Senegal  presents  no  difficulty,  and  calls 
for  no  other  precautions  than  those  commonly  used  by  all  navigatoi-s  in  long 
voyages,  on  seas  void  of  dangers.  These  precautions  are,  not  to  trifle  with 
the  wind,  but  rather  to  make  a  good  run  in  a  given  time,  than  to  endeavoiur 
to  make  good  the  proposed  course.  In  all  return  voyages  from  places  within 
the  Tropics,  the  grand  point  is  to  leave  tlie  region  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
get  into  the  variables,  and  the  currents  setting  to  the  eastward,  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  the  winds  generally  blow  from  E.  to  N.W.  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  month  of  December  to  the  end  of  Jtme,  a  vessel  should  keep 
on  the  starboard  tack  until  out  of  their  influence.  The  course  made  good 
will  be  about  N.W.,  and  she  will  tlien  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  she  passes  to  the  nortliward  or  through  the  chan- 
nels of  these  islands,  but  it  is  remarked  that  the  winds  are  stronger  to  the 
westward.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  them.  The 
distance  no  doubt  would  be  shortened,  but  this  passage  can  only  be  effected 
by  keeping  close  to  the  wind  thus  far,  and  experience  has  proved  that  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  from  that.  Between  June  and  October,  after  the  squalls 
from  the  S.E.,  the  wind  occasionally  veers  round  to  tlie  West,  on  the  coast 
near  the  Senegal ;  and  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  within  sight  of  Capo 
Mirik  by  means  of  this  wind,  and  by  keeping  along  shore  on  the  port  tack. 
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'  Vessels  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  or  southern  parts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  directed  to  pursue  their  course  to  the  westwai'd  of  Cape 
Finistcrre,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  already  given ;  having  passed  ^ladeira 
tlie  best  course  is  S.S.W.  to  gain  the  trade-winds  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
after>vards  proceed  to  the  westward  towards  your  port  of  destination.  Ships 
boimd  to  Jamaica  commonly  sail  between  MontseiTat  and  Guadaloupe  and 
proceed  for  the  high  peaked  rock,  named  Alto  Vela,  6  leagues  from  Beata 
Point,  tlie  most  souihem  extremity  of  St.  Domingo ;  in  sailing  hence  to 
Jamaica  be  cautious  of  running  too  far  north,  lest  you  get  on  Morant  Point 
(the  easternmost  point  of  Jamaica),  which  is  extremely  low,  but  has  a  light- 
house on  it.  In  thick  hazy  weatlier  it  may  possibly  be  approached  so  near 
as  to  make  it  diflicult  to  weather,  the  wind  setting  right  on  and  the  current 
always  going  to  leeward.  Keep  therefore,  if  possible,  in  about  the  j>arallel 
of  17j°  N.,  and  you  will  nin  without  danger  for  Yallah's  Point,  where  pilots 
may  be  obtained  for  Port  Royal. 

Leaving  Jamaica  in  the  raontlis  of  October  and  March,  while  north  winds 
prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  general  route  for  vessels  bound  to  Europe 
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is  through  the  Windward  Channel,  but  at  other  periods  the  speediest  passi^fe 
is  considered  through  the  Channel  of  Yucatan,  and  having  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  your  favour,  sail  through  the  Strait  of  Florida.  Having  cleared  the  strait, 
the  best  track,  in  summer,  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Bermudas,  within  the 
influence  of  the  stream,  crossing  the  tail  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
so  proceed  for  the  English  Channel  to  the  northward  of  the  Azores.  In 
winter,  when  nortli-westerly  gales  may  be  expected  from  the  coasts  of  America, 
it  is  better  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  Bermudas,  in  about  the  parallel 
of  30**  N.,  until  you  get  to  the  eastward  of  them,  when  you  may  gradually 
increase  your  latitude  to  35°  or  36**,  but  not  higher,  until  you  reach  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  Azores. 
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• 

TO  THE  UNITBD  STATB8,  Ac— Vessels  bound  to  the  United  States  should 
keep  a  north-westerly  course,  until  they  gain  considerably  to  tlie  westward ; 
by  this  route  the  winds  will  be  more  favourable  than  in  a  more  southerlr 
latitude,  and  ultimately  wind  and  current  will  prove  to  your  advantage.     We 
woidd  therefore  recommend,  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  keep  in  about 
the  parallel  of  46*  or  47°,  until  you  reach  the  meridian  of  about  37"  W. ;  you 
may  then  gradually  incline  to  the  southward  as  far  as  43°  N.,  in  which  p»til- 
lei  you  should  endeavour  to  keep,  until  you  reach  Cape  Sable,  passing  to  the 
southward  of  Sable  Island  at  the  distance  of  60  miles.     In  the  autumn  or  fall 
of  the  year  vessels  should  get  as  far  north  as  50°  or  55°,  and  having  reached 
the  longitude  of  30°  W.  edge  to  the  southward,  and  proceed  as  already 
directed. 

TO  THE  GULP  OP  ST.  LAWBENCB.— Ships  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence should  endeavour  to  strike  soundings  on  tlie  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, about  the  latitude  of  46°  and  between  the  longitudes  of  49°  and  bH^ 
W. ;  when  having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Bace  and  reached  the  longi*  < 
tude  of  53°  W.,  a  N.W.  by  W.  course  will  carry  them  clear  of  St.  Peter  s 
Island,  and  directly  to  the  North  Cape  of  the  Island  of  Breton.  The  North 
Cape  and  Cape  Bay,  the  south-west  point  of  Nefoundland,  form  the  two 
points  of  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  they  lie  about  E.N.E.  J  E. 
and  W.S.W.  J  W.,  distant  18^  leagues  from  each  oUier.  Between  them  and 
about  4  leagues  E.N.E.  i  E.  from  Cape  North,  is  the  little  island  of  St.  Paul, 
appearing  with  three  hills  upon  it  and  deep  water  all  round  ;  but  about  1 1  or 
12  miles  N.N.  Westward  from  the  island  is  a  fishing  bank  of  25  and  30 
fathoms  water,  while  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  island,  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction,  are  140  and  farther  east  186  fathoms.  Cape  Bay  bears  from  St. 
Paul's  Island  E.S.E.  i  E.,  distant  14  leagues. 

After  passing  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Peter's  endeavour  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  Newfoundland  and  Breton,  passing  on  either  side  of 
^t.  Pauls  Island,  but  by  no  means  run  beyond  the  parallel  of  47°  33'  N., 
until  well  passed  Cape  Bay,  for  the  harbours  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, to  the  west  of  Fortune  Bay,  ai'e  full  of  dangers,  and  but  imperfectly 
known ;  while  the  whole  shore  is  frequently  enveloped  in  thick  fogs,  and  the 
rocks  cannot  then  be  perceived  before  your  vessel  has  got  irrecoverably  en- 
tangled  among  them.  In  this  part  also  shifts  of  wind  are  common,  and  it 
will  often  happen  that,  after  blowing  a  gale  from  one  point  of  the  compass, 
it  will  suddenly  vary  to  the  opposite  point,  and  continue  equally  strong : 
A  us  it  has  been  known  that  wh^e  one  nq&&c\  Yk&&\>Q«ii  \Yvti\j,-\ft  ^vtk  a  hea\7 
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gale,  another,  not  more  than  80  leagues  distant,  has  been  in  another  gale 
equally  heavy,  but  with  the  wind  in  a  direct  contrary  direction.  The  winds 
within  the  Gulf  are  not  so  liable  to  suc^  sudden  changes  as  on  the  outside, 
or  to  the  eastward  of  Breton  Island. 

St.  Paul  is  not  a  dangerous  island,  and  may  easily  be  discovered,  even  in 
foggy  weather,  by  keeping  a  good  look-out;  its  shores  are  high,  and  although 
fogs  do  frequently  obscure  the  land,  yet  it  will,  in  general,  be  seen  in  time 
to  avoid  danger.  The  Magdalen  Islands  extend  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 
direction.  There  are  no  harbours,  and  you  must  give  their  N.E.  extremity 
a  berth'  of  *2  miles,  on  account  of  a  reef  which  runs  out  from  it.  In  approach- 
mg  towards  th«m  you  must  avoid  the  Pearls*  Ledge,  of  only  8  feet  water, 
which  lies  with  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Entry  Island,  bearing  W.S.W. 
i  W.,  distant  5  miles. 

The  Bird  Islands  are  small  and  not  far  asunder ;  they  are  moderately 
high,  flat  at  the  top,  and  have  a  white  appearance.  The  southern  one  is  the 
largest,  and  from  its  eastern  end  a  ridge  of  rocks  runs  out ;  in  the  passage 
between  them  there  is  also  a  rocky  ledge.  Bryon,  or  Cross  Island,  lies  W. 
by  N.,  distant  4  leagues  from  the  Bird  Islands,  and  N.  f  E.,  about  10^^  miles 
from  the  N.E  end  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  being  5  miles  long  and  very 
narrow.  The  depth  of  water  between  the  Bird  Islands  and  Bryon  is  from  4 
to  14  fathoms;  the  N.E.  end  is  bold-to,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  the  chan- 
nel :  but  off  the  S.W.  end  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  even  with  the  water's 
edge.     Between  Bryon  and  Magdalen  Islands  are  10,  11,  and  12  fathoms. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  beyond  the  Magdalen  Islands  all  was  deep 
water,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  there  are  soundings  of  '20  to  40  fathoms, 
sand  gravel,  and  shells.  In  sailing  fi*om  the  Magdalen  and  Bird  Islands 
you  will  gradually  get  into  deeper  water,  and  lose  your  soundings,  when  7  or 
8  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Cape  Rosier.* 

Having  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  you  will  seldom  fail  to  see  the 
Magdalen  and  Bird  Islands,  as  they  must  be  passed  in  the  route  towards  the 
River.  It  will  be  better,  in  thick  weather  particularly,  to  go  either  to  the 
eastwai'd  and  northwai*d  of  these,  between  them  and  Newfoundland,  or  to  the 
southward  and  westward  between  them  and  Prince  Edward  s  Island ;  for, 
although  in  fine  clear  weather,  there  is  a  good  and  safe  passage  between  the 
Bird  and  Magd^en  Islands,  yet  when  it  is  dark  and  foggy  the  channel  will 
not  be  so  easily  distinguished,  and  perhaps  might  be  mistaken  and  attended 
with  danger.  The  weather  to  the  southward  of  the  Magdalens  and  between 
them  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  generally  much  clearer  than  to  the 
northward,  therefore  the  passage  that  way  is  to  be  preferred,  particularly 
after  the  early  part  of  the  year,  for  then  south-westerly  winds  are  most  pre- 
valent ;  and  also,  if  necessary,  clear  and  good  anchorage  is  to  be  had  at  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  Magdalens  in  Pleasant  Bay,  very  near  the  shore  : 
this  is  a  safe  place  for  vessels  to  ride  in  with  westerly  winds,  and  is  more  to 
be  recommended  than  to  hazard  the  beating  about  in  the  Gulf  with  a  foul 
wind ;  the  passage  into  it  is  safe,  and  runs  in  between  Amherst  and  Entry 
Islands. 

Currents. — ^Vessels  navigating  the  coast  of  Breton  Island,  and  particulai'ly 
those  which  having  crossed  the  Great  Bank,  and  are  steering  for  the  Gulf, 
should  be  particuriarly  careful  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  a  strong  cur- 
rent, which  commonly  sets  S.  by  W.  and  S.S.W.,  about  3  miles  an  hour,  and 
sometimes  4,  by  which  the  unwary  mariner  will  be  greatly  deceived;  for 

*  See  the  cluut  of  the  Gulf  (»f  St.  Lawrence,  pabti&bL«d.\3i^  ^t .Vqxxk^. 
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while  he  is  considering  himself  in  a  fairway  for  the  entrance  of  the  Golf,  he 
will  be  drifted  upon  the  iron-bound  shore,  the  attendant  fogs  in  summer 
time  concealing  his  dangers,  until  it  becomes  too  late  for  him  to  avoid  destnie- 
tion.  To  persons  who  may  unfortunately  be  driven  too  near  this  coast,  it 
may  be  serviceable  to  be  appnzed  that  a  settlement  is  formed  at  Ashpee  Baj, 
and  good  anchorage  is  to  be  had  behind  the  island,  where  boats  can  land, 
and  water  and  provisions  be  obtained ;  while,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  establishment,  many  have  been  obliged  to  endure  both  hunger  and 
fatigue  um'elieved. 

TO  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND.— Vessels  bound  to  St.  John's  shoolJ 
keep  in  the  parallel  of  about  46**  N.,  and  having  reached  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Great  Bank,  and  obtained  soundings  in  the  meridian  of  48^^"  or  49**  W.,  should 
steer  north-westward  for  Cape  Spear,  which  lies  in  latitude  47**  30'  53"  N., 
longitude  52°  33'  *27"  W.  Between  the  cape  and  St.  John  s  are  tliree  bays; 
the  first  named  Capo  Bay,  lies  between  the  capo  and  Black  Head  ;  the  second. 
Deadman  s  Bay,  between  the  head  and  Small  Point ;  and  the  third  between 
Small  Point  and  Fort  Amherst. 

St.  Jolm's  has  a  nan*ow  entrance  but  the  harbour  is  excellent ;  its  situation 
is  readily  known  by  the  Block-house,  built  on  Signal  Hill,  at  the  north  side, 
and  Fort  Amherst  on  its  south  head,  or  point  of  entrance.  The  channel  from 
point  to  point  is  only  300  fathoms  wide,  but  it  gets  wider  just  vdthin  the 
points  than  between  them,  decreasing  again  as  you  approach  Uie  Chain  Rock, 
for  from  the  latter  to  the  Pancake  Rock  the  distance  is  only  96  fathoms ;  both 
these  rocks  arc  above  water  and  steep-to. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  approaching  the  harbour  in  a  largo  vessel,  to  avoid 
the  Vestal  Rock,  which  lies  about  60  fathoms  off  the  southern  or  Fort  Am- 
herst Point ;  over  this  rock  are  18  feet  water  ;  the  marks  for  it  are  Fort  Wil- 
liam or  the  Old  Garrison  just  open  of  the  south  head,  and  the  outer  Wash- 
ball  Rock  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cuckold's  Head  ;  these  latter  rocks  lie 
close  to  the  northoni  point  of  the  harbour,  and  arc  always  above  water,  bein<» 
steep-to,  and  therefore  not  dangerous.  The  course  in  is  N.W.  by  W.,  the 
shores  continuing  bold  until  you  get  near  to  the  Pancake,  then  give  the  south 
side  a  small  berth ;  continue  the  same  course,  or  rather  more  inclined  to  the 
westward,  keeping  Fort  Amherst  flag-staff  open  to  the  northward  of  Frede- 
rick's Battery  flag-staff ;  you  will  by  these  means  avoid  the  Prosser,  a  rock 
on  the  port  side  running  off  the  end  of  another  rock,  formed  like  a  saddle, 
with  1 8  feet  water  in  the  hollow,  and  only  5  feet  on  its  outside ;  yet  it  is 
steep-to,  having  not  less  than  5  fathoms  close  to  it :  so  soon  as  you  are  with- 
in, and  have  passed  the  Prosser  Rocks,  you  may  steer  up  as  you  please,  both 
shores  being  clear  of  dangers,  and  anchor  in  from  4  to  10  fathoms  water, 
on  a  bottom  of  mud,  and  lying  quite  landlocked. 

The  winds  from  the  S.W.  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  N.E.  by  E.  blow  in ; 
all  other  directions  of  the  wind  either  baffle  or  blow  out  of  the  Narrows  ;  with 
the  latter  winds  you  must  warp  in,  for  the  convenience  of  doing  which,  rings 
are  fixed  in  the  rocks  on  each  side.  The  anchorage  within  the  Narrows  has 
from  10  to  10  fathoms,  and  a  little  before  you  enter  tlie  Narrows  there  are 
20  fathoms.  The  tides  rise  0,  7,  and  R  feet,  but  very  irregular,  being  mach 
influenced  by  the  winds.     The  Yariatitm  is  about  2  points  W. 

TO  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA.— Vessels  bound  to  Halif;ix  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  soundings,  especially  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sal)le  Island,  as  the  island  is  low  and  appears  like  a  small  sand  hillock.  In 
sunnner  it  is  freijucntly  enveloped  >vith  a  fog,  but  you  may  discover  your 
proximity  to  it,  by  the  depth  of  wntor ;  dangerous  bars  project  from  its  N.E. 
azul  N.  W.  ends,  tJicreforc,  observe,  tAial,  e>LCOY>\,  o\\  \i\^^^  ^vd<is,  vou  will  have 
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Q  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  2  cables*  off,  your  depth  increasing  at  a  gene- 
ral rate  of  about  '2  fathoms  for  every  mile  until  you  are  more  than  20  miles 
from  it. 

Making  the  land  of  Nova  Scotia,  about  Cape  Sable,  you  must  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  avoid  Seal  Island  Rocks,  and  the  Brazil  Rock.  To  the  west- 
ward of  Great  Seal  Island  tlie  soundings  are  very  irregular  for  upwards  of  20 
miles,  at  which  distance  are  45  fathoms,  gravel  and  stones.  Indeed  the 
soundings  along  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  partake  of 
the  same  irregularity  from  25  to  50  fathoms,  therefore  you  should  not  come 
nearer  to  the  land  than  85  fathoms,  unless  you  are  well  assured  of  the  exact 
part  you  are  in,  for  otherwise  endeavouring  to  enter  Halifax  you  may  be 
driven  into  Malione  or  Mecklenburgh  Bays,  and  be  caught  by  S.E.  winds. 
The  weather  is  generally  foggy  4  or  0  leagues  off  shore,  both  in  spring  and 
summer,  but  it  becomes  clearer  as  you  get  nearer  the  coast,  and  ¥rith 
the  wind  off  tlie  land  it  will  be  perfectly  clear.  Your  approach  and  arri- 
val into  soundings  may  generally  be  known  by  the  increasing  coldness  of 
tlie  water. 

As  you  approach  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  you  will  perceive  the  coast  about 
its  environs,  particularly  to  the  southward,  to  be  ragged  and  rocky,  with 
patches  of  withered  wood  scattered  about ;  but  the  land  is  rather  low  in 
general,  and  not  visible  20  miles  off;  with  the  exception  of  Le  Have  and 
Aspotogon,  which  may  be  seen  9  leagues.  The  latter  have  a  long  level 
appearance,  and  when  they  bear  N..  distant  6  leagues,  an  E.N.E.  course  will 
carry  you  to  Sambro'  Lighthouse,  which  stands  on  Sambro*  Island. 

Halifax  Harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  British  America.  It  is  easy  of 
approach  and  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  is  said  to  bo  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate any  number  of  vessels  in  perfect  security.  Its  direction  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  its  length  about  16  miles.  Its  upper  part,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bedford  Basin,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  containing  about  10 
square  miles  of  good  anchorage.  The  Town  of  Halifax,  in  lat.  44°  39'  N., 
and  long.  63°  37'  W.,  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  contains  15,000  in- 
habitants. 

Sambro*  Lighthouse  exhibits  a  brilliant  fixed  light,  at  132  feet  above  the 
sea,  visible  20  to  25  miles.  Two  24-pounders  arc  placed  on  Sambro'  Island, 
under  the  direction  of  a  small  party  of  artillery-men,  which  are  fired  on  the 
approach  of  vessels,  and  contribute  much  to  the  mariner's  safety  by  warning 
him  off  the  adjacent  breakers. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel  lies  Mc  Nab's,  or  Comwallis'  Island, 
which  is  nearly  3  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  There  is  a  small  island 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  named  Carroll's  Island ;  boats  can  pass  this  way,  or 
between  it  and  the  Devil's  Island  shore,  in  what  is  commonly  named  iho 
S.E.  Passage,  but  the  channel  is  too  naiTOw  for  shipping ;  and  it  is  farther 
obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand  to  tlie  southward,  over  which  are  only  8  feet 
water.  From  the  western  side  of  McNab's  Island  proceeds  a  spit  of  graveL 
named  Mauger's  Beach,  on  which  is  now  a  lighthouse  intended  for  leading 
vessels  up  the  harbour.  The  light  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  elevated  58  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Northward  of  Maugor's  Beach,  in  McNab's  Cove, 
is  good  anchorage,  in  from  9  to  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  ;  tlie  best  spot  is 
in  7  fathoms,  with  Mauger's  Beach  and  Sandwich  Point  Island  locked  ; 
George's  Tower  touchmg  Ives  Point. 

The  promontory,  named  Chebucto  Head,  bounds  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour on  the  west.     At  3  J  miles  above  this  head,  on  the  western  side  of  th<^ 
harbour  is  HeiTing  Cove,  where  smaH  vessels  lie  \>evfect\^  s\\'^x^xvi^\'^  ^^^^"^ 
water.     The  coast  between  tliis  and  Chebnclo  Y\.<&tvvi  \^  ^\\^i^N  ^'l  x«5»<5Se.- 
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S.  by  E.,  at  the  distance  of  3  full  miles  from  Sambro*  Lighthouse,  is  Hcd- 
ercy  Rock,  wiUi  8  feet  over  it ;  and  to  the  E.N.E.,  at  the  distance  of  a  mk 
from  the  Henercy,  lies  the  Lockwood,  of  12  feet.  Both  are,  of  course,  a- 
oeedingly  dangerous  to  those  approaching  within  a  short  distance. 

2'ke  Ledges, — ^Within  and  about  S  miles  from  Sambro'  Liightliouse  there  ire 
several  dangers,  known  under  the  names  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Liedge& 

Of  the  Western  Ledges,  the  Bull  is  the  westernmost,  and  is  a  rock  above 
water,  lying  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  S.E.  by  E.,  from  Pendant  Point,  with 
the  lighthouse  bearing  from  it  E.  7®  S.  To  the  south-eastward  of  the  Bull 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  lies  the  ledge  named  the  Horses,  with  the  lighip 
house  bearing  E.  by  N.,  1}  mile  distant  The  S.W.  Rock,  or  Ledge,  lies 
with  the  lighthouse  bearing  N.E.,  1^  mile. 

Great  caution  is  requisite  to  avoid  these  dangers,  although  deep  water  sor 
rounds  them;  there  being  10  fathoms  and  a  clear  passage  between  the 
Horses  and  the  Bull,  and  20  fathoms  between  the  Horses  and  tlie  S.W.  Bock. 

The  Owen  Rock,  so  named  from  its  discoverer,  Captain  Owen,  of  H  M. 
steam-vessel  Colombia,  lies  with  Sambro*  Lighthouse,  S.W  ,  distant  one  and 
three-fifths  of  a  mile.  Captain  Owen,  in  his  report,  says : — *'  The  Colombia 
touched  on  a  sunken  rock,  or  ledge,  without  entirely  losing  her  way,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  12  feet  water  on  the  part  she  touched  (her 
draught  being  12^  feet);  just  before  the  vessel  touched  there  were  11 
fJBithoms,  8  fathoms  at  the  time  at  the  starboard  paddle-box,  and  18  fathoms 
at  the  port  paddle-box.'* 

The  Eastern  Ledges  are  the  Sisters,  or  Black  Rocks,  which  lie  nearly  £. 
by  S.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  There  is  also  the 
Bell,  a  rock  of  18  feet,  lying  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  Chebucto  Head  N.  by  E.  }  E.  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Within  the  line  of  Chebucto  Head  on  the  S.W.  and  De\irs  Island  on  the 
N.E.,  are  several  rocks  and  ledges.  Of  these  the  first  is  Rock  Head,  which 
lies  with  Chebucto  Head  S.W.  by  W.,  2J  miles,  and  Devil's  Island  N.E.  \  E., 
about  the  same  distance.  The  second  is  the  Thrum  Cap,  a  reef  which  ex- 
tends from  the  south  end  of  Mc  Nab*s  or  Comwallis'  Island.  The  next  is 
Lichfield  Rock,  which  lies  towards  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  and  has 
only  1 6  feet  over  it.  At  a  mile  above  the  Lichfield  Rock,  on  the  same  side, 
is  the  Mars  Rock,  lying  with  Point  Sandwich  bearing  North,  half  a  mile,  and 
nearly  in  a  line  with  it  and  the  west  side  of  George's  Island.  A  reef,  named 
the  Horse-shoe,  extends  from  Mauger's  Beach  on  the  west  side  of  Mc  Nab's 
Island.  It  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided.  There  is  a  iSoating 
beacon,  with  a  cask  at  the  top,  upon  Rock  Head ;  it  lies  with  George's  Island 
Tower  in  one  with  Ives  Point,  and  Sambro'  Lighthouse  just  seen  over  Che- 
bucto Head.  A  beacon  of  wood,  50  feet  high,  and  painted  white,  is  erected 
on  Devil's  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance.  There  is  a  beacon-buoy 
on  Thrum  Cap  Reef,  which  lies  with  George's  Island  open  of  Ives  Point. 
When  going  into  the  harbour  the  above  three  beacons  and  Mauger's  Light- 
house are  to  be  left  on  the  starboard  side.  On  the  Lichfield  and  Mai-s  Rocks 
there  are  also  fiag-beacons,  which  are  to  be  left  on  your  port  hand  going  in  : 
the  leading-mark  in,  between  these  beacons,  is  the  flag-staff  on  Citadel  Hill 
open  of  Point  Sandwich. 

Half-way  between  Mauger's  Beach  and  George's  Island,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  a  shoal,  extending  to  the  south-eastward  from  Point  Pleasant,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  channel  over,  and  having  a  buoy  on  its  exti^mity.  The 
thwart-mark  for  this  buoy  is  a  little  islet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  N  W.  aim, 
on  with  a  remarkable  stone  upon  the  hill,  appearing  like  a  coach-box»  and 
bearwj  IV. S.W. 
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Between  Mauger*s  Beach  and  Point  Pleasant  Shoal  there  is  a  middle 
ground,  of  4^^  and  5  fathoms,  sometimes  pointed  out  by  a  buoy.  This  middle 
ground  extends  north  and  south  a  cable's  length,  and  is  about  30  fathoms 
broad ;  as  you  fall  off  to  the  eastward  of  it  you  will  have  from  7  to  13  fathoms 
water,  muddy  bottom ;  while  on  the  west  side  there  are  from  10  to  14 
fiathoms,  coarse  and  rocky  bottom. 

Beid's  Bock,  having  1^  feet  over  it,  lies  in-shore,  about  half-way  between 
Point  Pleasant  and  Halifax.  The  thwart  mark  for  it  is  a  farm-house  in  the 
wood  over  a  black  rock  on  the  shore,  bearing  W.  by  S.  Opposite  to  Beid*s 
Bock  is  a  buoy  on  the  spit,  extending  from  die  north-west  end  of  Mc  Nab's 
Island. 

In  sailmg  into  Halifax  Harbour  from  the  westward,  advance  to  the  east- 
ward so  as  to  pass  the  lighthouse  at  the  distance  of  a  league,  taking  care  not 
to  approach  too  near  to  die  Henercy  or  Lockwood  Bocks  before  mentioned. 
TMien  the  lighthouse  bears  N.N.W.  i  W.,  you  will  be  in  a  line  with  the 
Henercy  Bock,  and  with  it  N.W.  i  W.  in  a  line  with  the  Lockwood.  Witli 
the  lighthouse  W.N.W.  you  will  be  clear  to  the  northward  of  both,  and  may 
proceed  N.  by  E.,  4  miles  ;  which  brings  you  off  Chebucto  Head.  Here  you 
will  bring  the  leading-mark  on,  which  is  the  flag-staves  on  Citadel  Hill  open 
of  Point  Sandwich,  and  bearing  N.  by  W. ;  and,  by  keeping  them  thus  open, 
you  will  pass  clear  of  the  Lichfield  and  Mars  Bocks  on  the  west,  as  well  as 
of  the  Bock  Head  and  Thrum  Cap  on  the  east.  When  nearly  up  to  Sand- 
wich Point,  which  is  bold- to,  keep  Chebucto  Head  well  in  sight,  without  that 
point ;  and  this  direction,  kept  on,  will  lead  in  the  fairway  up  to  George's 
Island,  leaving  Point  Pleasant  Shoal  on  the  left,  and  the  Horse-Shoe,  or  Beef 
of  Mc  Nab's  Island,  on  the  right.  Or,  when  abreast  of  Chebucto  Head,  or  when 
Sambro'  light  bears  W.S.W.,  the  light  on  Mauger's  Beach  should  never  be 
brought  to  the  westward  of  north.  Keeping  the  light  from  north  to  N.  by 
E.  will  lead  clear  of  the  Thrum  Cap  Shoal,  from  the  buoy  on  which  the 
lighthouse  bears  N.  ^  W.  Those  advancing  from  the  westward  will  see  the  light 
on  Mauger*8  Beach  when  they  are  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Chebucto  Head, 
by  keeping  it  well  open  on  the  starboard  bow ;  it  will  then  lead  them  up  to 
the  beach. 

George  Island  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  and  you  may  choose  your  an- 
chorage at  pleasure,  in  from  13  to  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  From  George 
Island  to  the  head  of  Bedford  Basin  there  is  no  obstruction  to  shipping. 

Ships  of  war  usually  anchor  off  the  Naval  Yard,  which  maybe  distinguished 
at  a  distance  by  the  masting  shears.  Merchant-vessels  discharge  and  take 
in  their  cargoes  at  the  town- wharves. 

Small  vessels,  from  the  eastward,  occasionally  proceed  to  Halifax  by  the 
S.E.  passage,  within  Mc  Nab*s  Island.  On  the  shoalest  part  of  the  bar  of 
sand,  which  obstructs  this  passage,  there  are,  however,  but  8  feet  at  low 
water.  Above  the  bar  the  depth  increases  to  5  and  10  fathoms,  bottom  of 
mud. 

In  sailing  into  Halifax  Harbour  from  the  eastward,  especially  with  an 
easterly  wind,  observe  that  the  Thrum  Cap  and  Bock  Hv  ad  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  In  proceeding  this  way  steer  West,  W.N.W.,  or  N.W.,  according  to 
the  wind  and  your  distance  from  the  shoals,  until  George  Island,  up  the  har- 
bour, is  open  a  sail's  breadth  to  the  westward  of  Mc  Nab*s  Island ;  then  haul 
up  for  Sandwich  Point  and  York  Bedoubt,  until  you  see  the  steeple  of  St. 
Pauls  Church,  in  Halifax,  a  ship*s  length  open  to  the  eastward  of  Judge 
Brenton's  House,  a  remarkable  one,  fronting  the  south.  This  mark,  kept 
on,  will  lead  elear  of  Point  Pleasant  Shoal,  and  in  a  foix^^  \«ic«<&«ix  '^^ms^- 
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ger*s  Beach  and  Sandwich  Point;  whence  you  may  steer  directly  for  Georges 
Island,  and  pass  In  on  the  east  side,  if  the  wind  will  permit. 

In  turning  to  windward,  give  tlie  upper  or  inner  part  of  Manger's  Beach  i 
berth  of  one  cable's  lengtli,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Hor^e-Shoe  Heef,  that  runs 
from  the  north  part  of  the  beach  to  the  distance  of  li  cablets  length.  Yoa 
may  stand  to  the  Sandwich  Point  side  to  within  two  ship  s  length,  that  being 
bold-to ;  but  stand  no  farther  over  to  the  westward,  to  avoid  Point  Pleasant 
Shoal,  then  keeping  St.  Paul's  Church  open  to  the  eastward  of  Judge  Bren- 
ton's  House,  on  the  south  shore,  as  above  mentioned. 

When  arrived  thus  far,  put  in  stays ;  and,  standing  to  the  eastward,  keep 
Litde  Thmm  Cap  Island  (now  CarrolFs),  a  red  bluff,  open  of  Mc  Nab  s  Island : 
having  this  mark  on,  put  in  stays  again,  and  you  will  thus  go  clear  of  the 
N.W.  spit  of  Mc  Nabs  Island.* 

The  little  harbour,  or  cove,  named  Catch  Harbour,  to  the  westward  of 
Chcbucto  Head,  has  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  with  9  feet  over  it  at  low 
water  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  when  die  wind  blows  on  shore.  Within  aiv 
t)  and  3^^  fathoms.*  It  is  frequented  by  small  vessels  only. 

TO  THE  BAY  OF  FUHDY.-— If  you  are  off  Cape  Sable  with  a  westerly  wind, 
and  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  is  advisable  to  make  for  the  coast  some- 
where about  the  Shuttock  Hills,  or  Petit  Manan  Lighthouse,  as  yon  can  with 
greater  safety  pass  to  the  westward  than  to  die  eastward.  Between  Gran^l 
Manan  and  the  main  the  passage  is  free  from  danger ;  vessels  beating  through 
generally  stand  from  side  to  side,  particularly  during  the  fogs,  the  depth 
being  from  12  to  70  fathoms,  with  a  bold  shore  on  each  side,  and  the  tide 
through,  strong  and  regular.  The  Wolves  may  be  passed  on  either  side. 
h/iving  deep  water  close  to  them ;  but  they  afford  no  sheltered  anchon^e, 
except  for  small  fishing  vessels  in  summertime;  they  are  from  CO  to  lt)0 
fuet  high.  With  light  winds,  a  lee  tide,  or  thick  weadier,  you  may  let  go  an 
anchor  anywhere  bc^tween  the  Wolves  and  Beaver  Harbour  in  good  holding- 
ground  with  a  depth  of  20  and  25  fathoms. 

St.  John's  Hahbour. — Point  Lepreau  is  bold-to,  but  dangerous  in  dark  or 
foggy  weather,  as  it  projects  so  far  out  to  seaward ;  but  from  thence  to  St 
John  s  the  course  is  free  from  danger.  On  the  point  there  is  a  lighthouse 
showing  two  fixed  lights. 

The  entran<;e  of  St.  John's  Harbour  bears  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gut  of 
Annapolis  N.  i  W.,  11  leagues,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  lighthouse 
on  Partridge  Island,  which  shows  a  fixed  light  at  120  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  visible  20  miles.  The  tower  is  painted  red  and  white,  in  vertical 
stripes,  and  is  funiished  with  a  bell,  to  be  invariably  tolled  in  thick  or  foggy 
weadier  ;  its  position  is  lat.  45^  14'  3"  N..  and  long.  06**  3'  5"  W. 

A  beacon  light  is  shown  within  Pailridge  Island,  from  a  tower  erected 
upon  a  spit  or  bar  which  runs  out  from  Sand  Point  S.S.E.,  about  half  am  Ue, 
and  which  dries  at  two-thirds  ebb.  This  light  is  of  gi'eat  utility  to  the 
coasters,  and  all  odier  vessels  having  pilots  on  board,  as  it  enables  them  to 
enter  the  harbour  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

*  There  in  great  difficulty  in  mnkin^  Halifax  friiui  the  eastward,  particularlr  in  tbe  winter  s^Moa, 
in  coiitieiiaeuce  of  die  wiTidi  beii^c  Uk*  frequently  fxoin  the  W.8.W.  to  N.W.,  ami  blowing  so  liBrd  as  10 
r^ilnc^  n.  s':ip  to  very  lov  cnnviis,  if  not  to  bare  polen ;  and,  should  the  whui  come  to  the  easntwanl,  it 
is  invariably  ultendod  wiili  such  thick  wenther  as  to  prevent  an  obsievjition,  or  seeing  to  any  great 
clLstaui^ ;  h(Mi(;e,  under  such  cirounistiinceH,  it  wouhl  be  inipnideiit  to  run  for  die  shore,  more  partira- 
larly  in  winder.  wf)«»n  tho  «*ftstcrly  witida  are  attended  with  sleet  and  snow,  which  IcMige  about  the 
nui^i...  Moilw  ri^ng.  nnd  cverv  part  of  the  ship,  h?H»funinj?  a  solid  body  of  ice  30  jioon  t^  the  wind  shifts 
r  .!  d  to  ihe  N.W.,  which  it  (toes  suddenly  from  the  eastward.  These  are  circnm.-;taiices  of  real  iliffi- 
Cdllj;  and  it  Ima  been  recomineudcd^iii'kucUa  case^  to  mn  far  to  the  sontlt-westward,  (avoiding  the 
'^nuStreun,)  and  tlieuce  from  the  S.'W.  coaav^vo  V^c^^^  ^ot^OTiVwaA^^  the  way  to  iialifiix. 
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North-east  from  the  beacon  light,  just  off  the  town,  is  a  ridge  of  rocks 
which  is  covered  at  two  hours'  flood ;  from  this  ridge  and  eastward  of  the 
town  are  extensive  flats  of  sand  and  mud  which  dry  at  low  water,  and  extend 
along  the  road  to  Cranbeny  Point,  stretching  off  about  2  cables'  length. 

The  bottom,  for  several  miles  to  the  southward  of  Partridge  Island,  is 
muddy,  and  the  depths  gradual,  from  7  to  20  fathoms,  affording  excellent 
anchorage;  the  passage  westward  of  this  island  has  in  it  10  feet;  that  to 
the  eastward  has  1 0  feet,  and  abreast  of  the  city  are  from  7  to  22  fathoms. 

A  breakwater  has  been  erected  on  the  eastern  eide  of  the  entrance,  below 
the  town,  for  the  pui-pose  of  reducing  the  inset  of  the  sea  into-the  harbour, 
especially  during  a  southerly  gale. 

The  City  of  St.  John  stands  on  the  River  St.  John  near  its  mouth,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  many  ships  are  built  here.  Within  the 
harbour  is  a  valuable  fishery,  where  large  quantities  of  salmon,  herrings,  and 
chad  are  cured  for  exportation.  In  the  most  severe  weather  it  is  free  from 
the  incumbrance  of  the  ice.  The  country'  on  the  banks  of  the  river  abounds 
in  excellent  timber,  coal,  limestone,  and  other  minerals.  Partridge  Island 
is  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  answering  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  harbour,  and,  by  its  lighthouse,  guiding  and  directing 
the  mariner  to  its  entrance. 

The  entrance  mto  the  river,  2  miles  above  the  City  of  St.  John,  is  over 
the  Falls,  a  narrow  chaimel  of  80  yai'ds  in  breadth,  and  about  400  long. 
This  channel  is  straight,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  so  extends  across  it  as  to  retain 
the  fresh  water  of  the  river.  T.  e  common  tides  flowing  here  about  20  feet, 
at  low  water  the  level  of  the  river  is  about  12  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
sea;  and,  at  high  water,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  from  5  to  8  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  river ;  so  that,  in  every  tide,  there  are  two  falls ;  one  outward  and 
one  inward.  The  only  time  of  passing  this  place  is  when  the  water  of  the 
river  is  level  with  the  water  of  the  sea,  which  is  twice  in  a  tide  ;  and  this  op- 
portunity of  passing  continues  not  above  10  minutes  :  at  all  other  times  it  is 
impassable,  or  extremely  dangerous.  After  passing  the  Falls,  you  enter  into 
a  gullet,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  2  miles  long,  winding 
in  several  courses,  and  about  16  fathoms  in  the  channel.  Having  passed 
this  gullet,  you  enter  a  fine  large  basin  H  mile  wide,  and  8  miles  long,  which 
enters  the  main  river.  The  river  branches  some  hundreds  of  miles  up,  in  a 
serpentine  manner,  and  runs  through  a  country  which  abounds  with  timber, 
coal,  and  limestone,  and  many  other  minerals ;  and  the  surrounding  lands 
are  now  becoming  highly  cultivated.  There  is  water  enough  to  navigate 
vessels  of  50  tons  as  high  as  Frederickton,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
lakes  adjacent,  except  in  dry  seasons.  At  times  of  great  freshes,  jxrhich  ge- 
nerally happen  between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May,  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  Falls  are  absolutely  impassable  to  vessels  boimd 
up  the  river,  as  the  tide  does  not  rise  to  their  level. 

The  following  directions  for  St.  John's  Harbour  and  Meogenes  Bay  are  by 
Mr  Backhouse.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that  from  Capt.  Owen's  survey 
it  would  appear  that  the  passage  on  tlie  east  side  of  Partridge  Island  is  the 
best,  there  being  m  the  other  only  7  to  12  feet,  and  some  shoal  spots  of  less 
water  at  low  tide. 

"When  you  mtike  Meogenes  Island,  or  Partridge  Isle,  so  as  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  lighthouse  on  the  latter,  then  make  a  signal  for  a  pilot, 
and  the  intelligence  from  Partridge  Island  will  be  immediately  communica- 
ted to  the  City  of  St.  John,  whence  a  pilot  will  join  you.  Should  the  wind 
be  contrary,  or  any  other  obstruction  meet  you,  to  prevent  your  obtaining  the 
harbour  that  tide,  you  may  sail  in  between  the  sdJsth-west  end  of  Meogenes 
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Island  and  the  main,  or  between  the  north-east  end  and  the  main,  and  eome 
to  anchor  m  4  or  5  fathoms  at  low  water,  mud  and  sandy  bottom.  Tha 
mark  for  the  best  anchorhig-gronnd  here,  is,  to  bring  the  three  hills  in  the 
country  to  the  N  E.  in  a  line  with  a  Rocky  Point  Island,*  and  the  house  on 
Meogenes  Island  to  bear  S.E  by  S. 

Should  the  tide  of  ebb  have  taken  place  at  the  beacon,  you  must  not,  Ij 
any  means,  attempt  to  gain  the  harbour  that  tide,  but  wait  the  next  half-flood 
to  go  over  the  bar,  as  both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  are  nothing 
but  sharp  rocks,  dry  at  low  water ;  and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  so  rapid  in  the 
spring,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are  dissolved,  that  all  the  anchors  on  board 
will  not  hold  the  ship  from  driving. 

On  the  Nova  Scotiiei  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  your  soundings  will  be 
from  50  to  60,  70,  80,  to  95  fathoms;  stones  like  beans,  and  coarse  sand; 
and  as  you  draw  to  the  northward,  the  quality  of  the  ground  will  alter  to  a 
fine  sand,  and  some  small  shells  with  black  specks.  Approach  no  nearer  to 
the  south  shore  than  in  50  fathoms ;  and,  as  you  edge  off  to  the  N.W.  and 
W.N.W.,  you  will  fall  off  the  bank,  and  have  no  soundings. 

When  you  have  passed  Meogenes  Island,  edge  in-shore  towards  Rockj 
Point,  until  Meogenes  Point  (Negro  Head)  is  in  a  line  over  the  N.W.  comer 
of  Meogenes  Island ;  sailing  in  between  Rocky  Point  and  Partridge  Island, 
with  these  marks  in  one,  will  lead  you  in  the  best  water  over  tlie  bar,  (15 
feet,)  until  you  open  Point  Maspeck  to  the  northward  of  tlie  low  point  on 
Partridge  Island ;  then  starboard  your  helm,  and  edge  towards  Thompson's 
Point,  until  the  red  store,  at  the  south  end  of  St.  John's,  is  in  a  line  over  the 
beacon;  keep  them  in  one  mitil  you  pass  the  beacon  at  the  distance  of  a 
ship's  breadth;  then  haul  up  N.N.W.  up  the  harbour,  keeping  tlie  block- 
house, at  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  open  to  the  westward  of  the  king  s 
store,  situated  close  to  the  water  side,  which  will  lead  you,  in  mid-channel, 
up  to  the  wharves,  where  you  may  lie  aground  dry,  at  half-tide,  and  clean 
your  ship's  bottom,  or  lie  afloat  in  the  stream  at  single  anchor,  with  a  hawser 
fast  to  the  posts  of  the  whar\'es  on  the  shore. — N.B.  The  tide  of  flood  here  is 
weak,  but  the  ebb  runs  very  rapidly  all  the  way  down  past  Meogenes  inland.** 

The  following  directions  are  based  on  the  details  of  the  survey  of  Lieu- 
tenants Harding  and  Kortright,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Captain  F.  W. 
Owen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  1844. 

When  running  for  St.  John's  avoid  the  rocky  ledge  running  off  Inner  Mas- 
peck  Point,  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  entrance,  to  the  distance  of  m  cables* 
length,  and  which  is  steep-to,  with  80  to  40  feet  close  off;  and  havix^^ 
brought  the  stone  barracks  in  one  with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,t  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  bearing  N.  J  E.,  steer  in  with  this  mark  on,  and  it  will  carry  you 
outside  m  the  shoal  water  extending  from  the  easteiTi  side  of  Partridge 
Island.  When  Carleton  Church  comes  in  one  with  the  cliff  end  (the  termin- 
ation of  the  cliffs  forming  Negro  Point)  bearing  about  N.W.  }  W.,  you  must 
change  your  course  to  diis  direction,  and  it  will  lead  you  in  from  1 5  to  *22 
feet  at  H  cable's  length  to  the  northward  of  the  shoal  ground  extending  be- 
tween Partridge  Island  and  Negro  Point.  Continue  in  this  direction  until 
the  stoni3  church  at  the  back  of  the  town  comes  on  the  end  of  the  breakwa- 
ter, when  you  must  run  up  with  this  mark  past  the  beacon-light  into  the  har- 
bour.    When  just  above  the  beacon-light  steer  N.  by  W.  or  N.  by  W.  J  W.» 
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*  This  b  an  islet,  lying  at  a  cable's  length  fironi  the  point,  and  more  properly  named  Out  8k»f 
tek.    li  18  sorroundea  by  sunken  rocks. 
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»    and  anchor  off  the  town.     Be  careful  to  keep  the  lead  going  when  following 


I 


these  (Tirections,  that  you  do  not  strike  on  the  shoal  spots. 

To  the  north-eastward  of  the  beacon-Ught,  and  just  off  the  town  is  a  ridga 
of  rocks  which  is  covered  at  2  hours  flood.  From  this  ridge  and  eastward  of 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  flat  of  mud  and  sand  which  dries  at  low 
water :  this  extends  along  the  coast  to  Cranberry  Point,  and  runs  about  ^ 
cables*  length  from  the  shore.  Cranberry  Point  is  cliffy,  and  has  some  rocks 
running  off  it. 

It  is  high  water  on  the  days  of  full  and  change  at  I  Ih.  44m. ;  spring-tides 
rise  23  to  25  feet,  and  neaps  21  to  23  feet. 

It  is  said  that  the  following  signals  are  displayed  at  Partridge  Island,  on 
the  approach  of  vessels  to  the  Harbour  of  St.  John  : — 
One  ball  close,  for  one  square-rigged  vessel. 
One  ball  half-hoisted,  for  two  square-rigged  vessels. 
Two  balls  close,  for  three  ditto. 
Two  balls  separated,  for  four  ditto. 
A  pendant  of  any  colour,  for  five  ditto. 
A  pendant  under  a  ball,  for  six  ditto. 
A  pendant  over  a  ball  half-hoisted,  for  seven  ditto. 
A  pendant  under  two  balls  close,  for  eight  ditto. 
A  pendant  under  two  balls  separated,  for  nine  ditto. 
A  flag  of  any  colour,  for  ten  or  more  ditto. 
The  above  are  displayed  at  the  east  or  west  yard-arm,  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  vessels  are  at  first  observed  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  rig 
can  be  distinguished,  descriptive  colours  will  be  hoisted  at  the  mast-head,  in 
the  following  order : — 

An  union  jack,  with  a  white  pendant  over,  for  a  small  armed 

vessel. 
A  blue  pendant,  for  a  merchant  ship. 
A  red  ditto,  for  a  merchant  brig. 
«A  white  and  blue  ditto,  for  a  foreign  vessel. 
A  white  ditto  (without  a  ball),  for  a  top-sail  schooner  or  sloop. 
A  red  flag  pierced  with  white,  for  a  steam-boat  from  Saint  An- 
drew's and  Eastport.  • 
A  ball  at  the  mast-head,  vessel  is  on  shore  or  in  distress. 
Should  immediate  aid  be  necessary,  gims  to  be  fired.     In  foggy  weather, 
a  gun  will  be  fired  from  Partridge  Island  in  return  for  each  heard  at  sea. 
Should  a  vessel  require  a  pilot,  her  descriptive  pendant  will  be  displayed  at 
a  yard-arm,  in  the  place  of  a  ball. 

In  regard  to  the  time  for  going  through  the  Falls,  near  St.  John  »,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Falls  are  level  (or  still  water)  at  about  3^^  hours  on  the 
floods  and  about  2|  on  the  ehh,  which  makes  tlicm  passable  four  times  in  24 
hours,  about  10  or  15  minutes  each  time  No  other  rule  can  be  given,  as 
much  depends  on  the  floods  in  the  River  St.  John,  and  the  time  of  high 
water  or  full  sea,  which  is  often  hastened  by  high  winds,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  them. 

To  the  W.S.  Westward  of  Meogenes  Island  is  Flat  Bay,  in  which  the 
depth  is  5  and  4  fathoms  water.  It  is  a  small  harbour  occasionally  used  by 
coasters.  From  hence  the  land  runs  nearly  W.S.W.,  passing  Negro  Head, 
to  Cape  Musquash,  which  is  9  miles  from  Partridge  Island.  Close  off  Mus- 
quash Head  Is  the  Split  Rock,  with  8  fathoms  very  near  it. 

Channel  between  Manan  and  Bbters  Islands. — Some  caution  will  h% 
necessary  in  steering  between  Grand  Manan  and  Bryer's  Islands  in  thick 
weather,  as  vessels  are  frequently  drawn  in  among  the  islands  and  lodges  t* 
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tho  southwunl  of  Mannn,  by  tlie  flooil  setting  directly  upon  them;  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  is  the  Old  Propri-tor.  \vh:r*!i.  at  low  water,  dries  for  tlie 
8|>ace  of  half  au  acre  Whon  tlie  wind,  thorcJore,  veers  at  all  t<>  the  south- 
ward make  the  best  of  your  way  to  St.  John'-. ;  or  you  may  secure  an  im- 
chorage  in  Grand  Passage,  or  St.  Maiy'^  13  ly.  as  it  seldom  blows  in  that 
direction  above  in  hour.-.  withoMt  bnnging  on  a  fog.  There  is  no  ditficidty 
in  going  through  Annapoli*^  Gut  if  you  have  but  a  comniauding  breeze,  al- 
though the  tide  is  very  rapitl.  the  ilool  and  ebb  running  tive  knots  an  hour, 
and  the  eddies  strong :  aboar  nn  third  through  lies  the  Man-of-War  Rf>ck. 
about  a  cable  s  h.'iigtli  from  the  east  .ni  shore  ;  therefore  if  you  keep  in  mid- 
channel  vou  are  sure  to  eb-ar  it. 

Tiie  [»nv;iiliiiir  winds  liere,  as  in  geneml  on  the  coast  of  Xova  Scotia,  are 
fi-oni  W.S.W.  to  S.W..  nearly  as  steady  as  tr.ule-winds,  except  (hiring  the 
8uninier  months,  when  they  become  ratlur  mora  southerly,  acoompanied  with 
but  little  intennission  of  fog,  whicli  requires  a  N.W.  wind  to  <lisj>erse.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  not  to  leave  an  anchonigc  without  making  pro- 
per arrangements  for  reaching  another  before  dark,  or  the  appeai-aiice  of  a 
fog  coining  on,  which,  with,  a  S.W.  wind  is  so  sudden  that  you  become  en- 
veloped within  it  unawares ;  neither  should  you  keep  the  sea  at  night,  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it.  Observe,  whenever  tlie  wind  blows  directly  ofl*  tlie 
land  the  fog  will  soon  disi)erse. 

CAPE  COD  TO  BOSTON — There  is  a  lighthouse  erected  at  the  Clay  Ponds  on 
Cape  Cod,  whieh  exhibits  a  fixed  light ;  it  stands  on  land  elevated  about  1S5 
feet,  which  with  the  a'Mition  of  the  lantern  makes  it  180  feet  above  high 
water  mark.  There  is  a  lighthouse  also  on  the  Race  Point,  which  shows  a 
revolving  light,  and  is  therefore  readily  known  frcmi  the  other.  Cape  Cod  is 
low  sandy  Ian  I ;  but  Race  Point  is  ver}*  bold,  and  may  be  known  by  a  num- 
ber of  fish-houses  on  it.  If  bound  to  Boston,  and  you  want  to  fall  in  with 
Cape  Cod,  biing  the  light  to  boar  S.W.,  U  leagues  distant,  and  then  steer 
AV.N.W.  for  Boston  Lighthouse;  this  stands  on  a  small  island,  at  tlie  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  and  is  HH  feet  high.  In  depai*tiiig  from 
Cape  Cod  you  nnist  calculate  th«?  ride,  as  the  flood  sets  strongly  to  the  S.W. 
Leaving  Boston,  your  course  to  Cape  Cod  is  E.S.E.,  Li  leagues  :  and  when 
within  :>  leagues  of  the  lighthouse,  which  is  «  miles  furtln?r,  and  having 
brought  it  to  i»ear  S.W.,  you  may  steer  to  the  S.K. 

TO  NEW  YORK,  &c. — Vessels  bound  to  New  York,  in  passing  the  shoal 
ground  on  St.  George's  Bank,  should  pass  between  them  and  the  Plonda  or 
Gulf  Stream,  and  should  also  pass  between  it  and  the  Nantucket  Shoals.  By 
adopting  this  plan  the  passage  will  be  shortened,  as  you  will  have  the  advan- 
tige  of  tlie  eddy  currents  rnnning  contrary  to  the  stream.  On  the  south-west 
end  of  Nantucket  Island,  is  a  lighthouse  standing  on  Sancoty  Head,  whi.  b  is 
70  feet  high,  and  shows  a  revolving  light  at  150  feet  high,  visible  tiO  uiiUs  in 
clear  weather.  This  lighthouse  i-.xhihits  a  flashing  white  light  bevtind  the 
distance  of  7  miles,  the  flashes  occurring  at  intervals  of  one  minute,  juid  \h^ 
tveen  the  flashes  there  will  appear  a  fixed  white  light.  Within  the  dist^mce 
of  7  miles  from  the  lighthouse  there  appears  a  flashing  red  light,  the  flashes 
occurring  at  intervals  of  one  minute,  and  between  the  flashes  there  will  ap- 
peju'  a  fixed  red  light. 

On  Montauk  Point,  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse  no 

fi'Gt  high,  which  exhil>it„s  a  fixed  light  at    IfiO   feet  above  the  sea   \isiblo -JO 

miles.     At  about  'ii  miles,  S.  by  E.,  from  the  light  there  is  a  small  shoal  of 

l^^nd  4  ^  fathoms,  luuuod  the  ^toutauk  Shoal,  the  situati(»n  of  which  is  shown 

**9  tide  J'ip> 

V'oaK.— The  City  ot  ^evj  XotVl  x'*  v\vvi  \v^x5j,^s\.vwi^\.  ^svi^N\\>^.  ^A 
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trishing  in  America.     It  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  Manhattan,  a 

row  island,  14  miles  long,  formed  hy  tlie  Hudson  and  tlie  Ea^t  Uiver,  and 

•nds  3  miles  along  the  hank  of  the  fonner,  and  4  along  the  hank  of  Uie 
T  river.     Below  the  city.  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  the  main  land 

New  Jersey  form  a  land-locked  hay  or  harhonr,  of  easy  access,  sheltered 
stonns,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  and  sutficiently  large  to  con- 
all  the  nayies  in  the  world.     No  city  possesses  greater  advantages  t\.r 

»ig^  commerce  and  inland  trade ;  two  long  lines  of  canals  have  increase  d 

fjiatural  advantages,  and,  connecting  it  with  the  remotest  west,  have  rer- 
)d  it  the  great  mart  of  a  vast  region,  now  occupied  hy  a  large  population, 

ule  its  facilities  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  have  made 
St  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  continent.  In  1050,  it  contained  about  8no 
ilhahitants ;  in  1700,  H.OOO;  in  1706,  10,S81  ;  in  171)0,3^,131;  in  isO'), 
•0,4«9;  in  1810,  90,373;  in  18-40,  1-2;^,700  ;  in  isJiO,  iiO;i,58« ;  in  I8l0, 
■12.710. 

In  1786,  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  did  not  exceed  ViO  in  num- 
ber, with  a  tonnage  of  18,000,  In  1830,  it  consisted  of  Ji,293  vessels,  of 
ivhieh  there  wenj  599  ships,  197  barques,  1073  brigs  and  galleys,  412 
fetthooners,  and  4  sloops;  with  a  burden  of  350,000  tons  In  1791,  the 
■iiole  amount  of  the  exports  was  JSOO  1,093  ;  in  1810,  only  twenty  tive  years 
LaiUer,  the  mere  duties  on  merchandise  imported  at  New  York  alone,  amounted 
y»  £3,200,000  ;  and  in  1810,  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  £'0,140,30*  ; 
ttnd  of  imports  to  4*15,053,003.  The  inhuid  and  coasting  t.ra<le  is  immense ; 
but  of  its  actual  extent  and  value  ther^  is  no  account.  Near  the  northern 
^nd  of  Maliattan  is  the  village  of  Harlaem,  connected  with  the  city  hy  a  rail- 
f^oad  6  miles  in  length;  and  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  stnnds 
bhe  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  a  population  of  30,233  in  1840;  to  the  north-ea>t 
af  Brooklyn  is  Willianisburgh,  another  suburb  of  the  great  emporium  ;  and 
On  Wallabout  Bay,  lying  between  these,  is  tlie  United  States'  navy  yard. 
Several  steam-boats  at  the  fennes  keep  up  a  constant  conmmnication  with 
fcJew  Y'^ork,  and  a  railroad  nnis  eastward  through  Long  Island  to  Micksville, 
H distance  of  27  miles.  Several  of  tlie  large  Atlantic  steamers  sail  regulai'ly 
between  it  and  Great  Britain. 

On  approaching  the  laud. — Ijong  Island,  from  Montauk  Point  to  Sandy 
Book,  extends  W.  by  S  ,  about  100  miles,  and  is,  at  the  broadest  [)art.  al)(»ut 
l7  miles  aero^^s.  The  land  is  generally  pretty  low  and  level,  excepting  a  few 
kills,  which  lie  about  40  niih^s  to  the  westward  of  Montauk  Point.  Along 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  as  already  noticed,  a  flat  extends  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  wbi<h  runs  ofl'in  s<nne  itlaces  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Your 
course  along  this  flat,  from  -Montauk  Point  to  Sandy  Hook  is  S.W.  by  W. 
I  W.,  *iO  leagues,  and  then  W.  by  S.,  14^  leagues.  The  east  end  of  the  flat 
is  sand:  the  mi<l<lle  and  west  parts  are  sand  and  stones.  At  4  leagues  dis* 
tanee  from  the  island,  there  are  froui  15  to  in  fathoms  water ;  an<l  from  that 
distance  to  *20  leagues,  the  water  deepens  to  ?^0  fathoms :  hi  the  Litter  dep*:h 
you  w^ill  have  oazy  gr()n]i(l  and  sa]jd  with  blue  specks  in  it.  About  \  leagues 
off  the  east  end  of  the  island,  you  will  have  coarse  sand  and  shells  ;  and,  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  mid<lle  and  west  end,  there  is  bmall  white  siukI. 
From  the  S.W.  end,  there  is  a  shoal  which  extends,  about  li  miles  towards 
Bandy  Hook. 

In  approaching  Sandy  Hook,  the  soundings  to  the  southward  are  full  of 
black  spe-^ks,  between  10  and  20  fathoms;  in  the  true  cluuniel,  mud;  and  to 
the  northwar<l,  it  is  red  sand. 

Should  you  fall  in  with  IMontauk  Po'mt,  l\\e  etv<^\.  v.r\v\  o^  ^^vnwsj^VA'^w.^.  ^x^ 
wfaich  the  lighthouse  stands  as  before  descviVioOl,  o\>seY\<i  VJvxtjx,^^^  \\s^\^^n>^^^ 
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does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  lighthouse  on  Sandj  Hook.  Toa  mi^ 
readily  ascertain  which  it  is  by  the  soundings  exhibited  on  the  chart  Ib 
procee<ling  thence,  westwanl,  for  Sandy  Hook,  you  should  not  approaeh 
nearer  to  Long  Island  than  to  the  depth  of  15  fathoms  ;  and  in  approaching 
the  Jersey  shore,  tlie  lead  should  be  constantly  hove,  as  you  ought  not  to 
stand  that  way  nearer  than  10  fathoms,  especially  in  the  night  or  thick 
weather. 

At  about  V2i  leagues.  E.N.E.,  from  the  high  lands  of  Navesink  is  an  inlet 
on  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island,  named  Great  South  Bay,  on  the  easten 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  west  end  of  a  narrow  island,  stands  Fire  Islaod 
Lighthouse,  showing  a  light  revolving  every  minute  and  a  half,  which  is 
elevated  89  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  74  feet  from  the  base.  It 
bears  N.  77°  35'  E.  from  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse,  distant  lH  leagues.  Prom 
this  lighthouse  a  shoal  extends  to  the  southward  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  joins  the  bar,  which  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  shoals  suddenly  from  8  to 
0  fathoms,  and  then  directly  on  the  shoal,  on  which  tlie  tide  sets  very  strong. 
It  is  not  safe  to  approach  the  shore  nearer  than  2  miles,  ^'hen  the  light  bean 
to  the  eastward  of  North.  When  the  light  bears  North,  in  10  fathoms 
water,  you  may  steer  W.  by  S.,  and  it  will  carry  you  up  to  the  light  vessel  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbour.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  is  varioos, 
viz. : — ^yellow,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  grey  sand,  wiUiin  short  distances. 

WTien  coming  in  from  the  eastward,  and  passing  the  Nantucket  Shoals  be- 
tween lat.  38°  and  39**  30',  take  notice,  if  possible,  when  you  pass  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  as,  at  the  distance  of  10  lea|[ue&,  within  it,  you  may  eipect  sound- 
ings ;  so  soon  as  you  obtain  which,  you  will  possibly  experience  a  south- 
west current. 

Should  you  now  be  running  for  tlie  New  Jersey  Coast,  to  the  northward  of 
Great  and  Little  Egg  Harbours,  and  being  near  the  land,  you  may  suddenly 
deepen  your  water  to  13  fathoms.  In  this  case  put  about  inimediatelv.  as 
many  vessels  have  been  deceived  by  a  hole  in  this  part,  of  the  dimensions  of 
four  acres  of  land,  and  some  have  tlius  been  lost 

If  beating  to  windward  of  the  Hook,  when  waiting  for  a  pilot  or  wind, 
either  by  day  or  night,  when  the  lighthouse  bears  nearly  West,  you  will  lie 
sufficiently  near  to  Long  Island.  Here  tlie  soundings  will  be  of  fine  white 
sand;  but  towards  the  Jersey  shoro  they  are  darker  and  coarser;  and  in  tlie 
fair  channel  will  be  found  as  before  described. 

Should  you  fall  in  so  far  to  the  Southward  as  to  approach  Cape  Hatteras,  bo 
very  cautious  of  its  shoals,  and  bciu*  away  to  the  N.N.E.,  so  as  to  obt^iin 
soundings  on  the  Jersey  shore.  When  you  have  gained  20  fathoms  in  lat 
4()^  haul  in  to  mtdce  the  land. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  ships  from  sea,  approaching  any  part  of  tlie 
American  coast  between  Long  Island  and  Cape  Hattoras,  if  in  doubt  about 
their  reckoning,  should  take  notice  of  what  is  commonly  named  the  Gulf 
Weed,  which  is  in  great  plenty,  and  in  larger  chisters  to  tlie  eastwanl  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  than  in  it,  where  the  sprigs  are  but  suiidl  and  few.  Within  tlie 
stream  tliere  is  no  weed,  unless  in  rare  instances,  and  there  the  colour  of  tiie 
water  changes  to  a  still  darker  and  muddy  colour. 

The  out<*r  edge  of  the  hank  off  this  part  of  tlie  coast  appears  to  be  very 
steep :  for  it  has  been  frequently  found  that  while  the  lead  hjis  been  kept 
going,  there  have  been  found  Vo  fathoms,  soon  after  35,  and  a  mile  nearer 
shore  only  ut>  or  iJ(>  fathoms ;  from  tliose  depths  the  shoaling  to  tlie  shore 
varies  in  different  directions. 

Tlie  soundings  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  are  tlve  most  regular,  as  the 
^vkLter  there  shonlens  fiom  V^  falYiom^  on  \3dl*  ovsAeic  ^i^e^xa  vx  q\  w^  S3»s^ck!Ci\ssek 
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in  sight  of  land,  and  thence  to  7  fathoms  near  the  shore ;  exceptuig  only 
from  2  leagues  south  of  Shrewsbury  Inlet  to  the  bar  of  Sandy  Hook,  where 
the  water  is  deeper.  Here  are  10  fathoms  near  the  shore,  and  deeper  fiu*ther 
out,  with  some  patches  of  rocky  bottom.  In  latitude  SO**  24'  the  outer  edge 
of  sounding  lies  19  leagues  from  shore,  and  E.S.E  from  Great  Egg  Harbour, 
18  leagues. 

IJ  you  fall  in  to  the  Northward  of  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  approach  the  Chin- 
eoteague  Shoals  no  nearer  than  in  15  fathoms:  from  this  steer  N.  by  E., 
until  nearly  up  with  Great  Egg  Harbour,  keeping  the  lead  going.  You  may 
advance  towards  this  place,  and  to  the  northward,  to  tlie  depth  of  10  fathoms. 
From  Great  Egg  Harbour  to  latitude  40**,  the  shore  trends  about  N.E.  by 
N.,  and  thence  to  the  high  lands  of  Navesink  nearly  N.  by  E. 

When  you  arrive  off  the  high  lands  of  Navesink,  should  you  not  obtain  a 
pilot,  you  may  venture  to  proceed,  by  ]f;eeping  at  the  distance  of  3  miles 
from  tiie  bare  part  of  the  land  of  Sandy  Hook,  until  you  come  up  with  the 
cedar-trees  on  the  Hook.  You  will  now  come  in  sight  of  the  buoys  hereafter 
described,  and  may  pass  between  them. 

Should  you  fall  in  so  as  to  make  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  keep  about  6 
leagues  off  the  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bank  named  the  Cape  May  Bank, 
which  lies  more  than  6  leagues  off  between  Cape  May  and  Hereford  Inlet. 
(This  inlet  is  frequented  by  ^e  Delaware  pilots,  who  have  no  other  harbour 
between  it  and  Egg  Harbour.)  After  passing  the  bank,  which  is  steep-to,  as 
hereafter  shown,  you  may  haul  up  N.N.E.  |  E.,  which  will  lead  into  7 
fathoms,  off  Little  Egg  Harbour.  Should  you,  when  abreast  of  Egg  Har- 
bour, be  in  the  depth  of  6  or  6  fathoms,  you  will  find  white  and  black  sand, 
intermixed  with  broken  shells  ;  and,  by  continuing  the  course  N.N.E.  ^  E., 
will  deepen  to  8  or  10  fathoms,  imtil  near  Barnigat.  Here  the  soundings 
will  change  considerably,  especially  near  Barnigat  Shoal,  on  which  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  mud,  shells,  and  gravel.  The  shoal  does  not  extend  more  than  8 
miles  from  the  beach,  and  is  steep-to.  You  may  pass  along  it.  in  6  fathoms, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  outer  breaker. 

In  passing  Barnigat  Shoal,  during  the  night,  keep  at  least  in  9  or  10 
fathoms ;  so  soon  as  you  have  passed  it  in  this  depth,  you  will  certainly  have 
fine  white  sand,  and  very  hard  bottom ;  having  these  soundings,  you  may 
haul  in  for  the  land  N.  by  E.  |  E.,  on  which  you  will  have  from  10  to  18 
fathoms  ;  but,  if  the  weather  permits,  you  may  haul  in  N.  by  W.,  or  N.N.W., 
which  will  bring  you  in  with  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Woodlands,  which 
is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  coast,  there  being  no  other  like  it  between  Cape 
May  and  the  high  lands  at  Navesink. 

Barnigat  may  be  readily  known  in  the  day,  even  when  the  breakers  are 
not  seen,  as  Uiere  is  a  long  grove  of  wood,  back  in  the  country,  apparently  S 
or  4  miles  long,  directly  within  Barnigat  Inlet,  commonly  named  the  Little 
Swamp.  With  the  north  end  of  this  land  directly  abreast,  you  will  be  to  the 
northward  of  Barnigat. 

There  is  another  grove,  directly  in  the  rear  of  Egg  Harbour,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Swamp  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be  mista- 
ken for  the  former,  observe  that  the  Great  Swamp  appears  much  higher,  and 
is  8  or  10  miles  in  length.  These  swamps  cannot  be  seen  at  one  time,  as 
the  distance  between  Egg  Harbour  and  Barnigat  is  8  leagues. 

Barnigat  lies  S.  by  W.  |  W.,  45  miles,  from  Sandy  Hook.  When  hauling 
in  for  the  Woodlands  aheady  mentioned,  with  the  wind  off  shore,  yoti  may 
keep  within  a  cable*s  length  of  the  coast,  until  up  with  the  high  lands ;  and 
should  your  vessel  not  draw  more  than  1 0  feet,  may  continue  your  coiu^e 
until  up  with  the  northerr.most  part  of  the  cedars  on  Sandy  Hook ;  after 
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which  steer  according  to  the  suhsequeot  instructions.  When  nearing  Stndf 
Hook  tliere  ore  some  shoal  spots  of  10  and  M  feet,  about  m  miles  bdoR 
reaching  the  entrance  of  Shrewsbury  Inlet,  and  aloug  the  shore  of  Stodt 
Hook  there  are  some  banks  of  10  to  17  feet,  named  the  Middle  Ground,  Oil 
Spot,  &c. ;  these  must  be  cautiously  avoided. 

THE  HARBOUR.— The  entrance  of  New  York  Harbour  lies  betwta 
Sandy  Hook,  distinguished  by  its  lighthouse,  and  the  extensive  flats  vhieh 
run  off  from  tlie  west  end  of  Long  Island.  Over  tliese  Hats  there  are  chan- 
nels, suital)le  for  various  class(;s  of  ships,  which  are  in  general  buoved ;  but 
the  main  sliip  channel  lies  to  tlie  soutliward  of  them  all,  and  has  a  depth  of 
water  of  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  exc(i)t  at  the  enti-ance,  where  there  is  a  bar  of 
about  20  foct  water.  AVhen  round  the  shoals  there  are  from  6  to  7  and  10 
fathoms  in  the  channol-way  up  to  New  York,  and  buoys  on  eacli  side:  tb< 
deepest  ptu-t  of  the  channel  appears  to  he  between  Long  and  Staten  Islands, 
where  there  are  as  much  as  18  and*17  fathoms  ^^'ator. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbour  are  the  High- 
lands of  Navesink,  the  highest  part  of  which.  Mount  Mitchell,  is  estimated 
to  be  ti8Ji  feet  above  the  sea.  This  high  land  of  Navesink  i.s  a  very  important 
mark  when  approaching  the  coast,  as  it  can  be  seen  when  you  are  8  lea$^!^ 
off,  and  in  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  water.  It  appears  at  first  like  an  islaud, 
being  pretty  level  on  tlie  summit,  oxcej)ting  some  irregular  risings  towards 
Point  Comfort,  on  the  west  end  or  inland  side.  As  you  approach  nearer  to 
the  harbour,  you  will  see  some  other  high  land,  sit  ated  more  at  the  back  of 
the  bay,  the  first  of  which  may  he  Hempstead  Hill,  in  Long  Island,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  about  3*^0  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  Staten  Island  is 
Tompkins  Hill,  at  the  hack  of  the  small  village,  named  Tomkinsville,  whidi 
is  estimated  to  be  307  feet  high.  Both  these  hills  will  be  seen  a^r  yon 
have  made  Navesink. 

On  the  Navesink  Hills  there  are  two  lighthouses,  40  feet  high,  at  about 
100  yards  apart,  which  show  the  lights  at  an  elevation  of  about  i>46  feet  above 
the  sea,  visible  30  miles.  The  northern  light  is  a  fixed  light  and  the 
southern  one  a  revolving.  Latitude  of  the  buildings  40®  '23'  40"  N.,  and 
longitude  73°  59'  30"  W.  The  bearing  and  distance  between  the  northern 
light  and  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook,  are  N.  by  W.,  3J  miles. 

On  Sandy  Hook  there  is  a  lighthouse,  77  feet  high,  which  shows  a  fixed 
light  at  90  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  HO  miles  off,  and  a  little  to  the  W.S.W. 
of  this  is  the  telegraph,  on  a  white  tower,  from  which  signals  are  made  to 
New  York.  There  are  also  two  beacons  near  the  lighthouse  which  are  bghted 
at  night. 

In  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  outside  the  shoals,  there  is  a  light-vessel, 
moored  in  15  fathoms,  which  shows  two  fixed  lights,  visible  about  12  miles. 
Its  position  is  with  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook,  W.  by  N.,  OJ  miles,  and 
Navesink  Lighthouses,  W.S.W.,  7  miles.     A  bell  is  rung  ui  foggy  weather. 

Besides  these  lights  tliere  are  otliers  inside  the  bay,  which  will  be  descri- 
bed in  their  proper  place. 

At  about  3  miles  to  the  southward  of  Navesink  Lighthouses,  there  is  a 
small  patch  of  10  to  Ui)  feet  water,  named  Sandy  Hook  Ledge,  which  lies 
about  three-(piarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  has  deep  water  of  4  to  8 
fathoms  closo-to  outside  it  It  lies  S.  by  E.,  7  miles,  from  Sandy  Hook 
Lighthouse,  and  S.  by  E.  J  E.,  3J  miles,  from  Navesink  Lighthouse,  and 
must  be  cautiously  avoided  by  all  vessels  coasting  Navesink  from  the  south- 
wards. The  mai'k  for  it  is  the  northern  light  of  Navesink  a  little  open  to  the 
eastwai'd  of  the  southern  one,  which  mai'k  will  lead  directly  on  the  reef. 

Along  the  coast  of  Sandy  Hook,  to  the  southward,  there  is  a  series  of 
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small  shoals,  upon  which  the  depth  is  from  1 0  to  1 5  feet  water.  Within 
these  shoals  there  is  a  narrow  channel  of  4 1  to  3  fathoms,  named  the  False 
Hook  Channel,  the  direction  of  which  lies  round  the  end  of  Sandy  Hook ; 
this  channel  is  only  fit  for  very  small  vessels.  The  first  of  these  shoals  is 
the  False  Hook,  which  at  present  consists  principally  of  a  shallow  spot  of  lH 
feet  water  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  IJ  mile.  East  a  little  northerly,  from 
Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse.  To  the  southward  of  this  is  the  Oil  Spot,  a  small 
spot  of  a  triangular  form,  of  ahout  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  which 
lies  at  1}  mile,  E.S.E.,  from  the  same  lighthouse;  on  one  spot,  near  the 
middle,  are  only  10  feet  water,  but,  in  general.  12  to  15  feet  may  be.  found 
upon  it.  To  the  southward  of  the  Oil  Spot  is  the  Outer  Middle  Ground, 
which  is  a  shallow  of  about  12  to  15  feet,  and  has  an  extent  of  about  1|  mile. 
Immediately  outside  these  shoals  are  4  and  5  fathoms. 

Fal^e  Hook  or  Along-shore  Channel, — This  channel  lies  between  the  shoals 
just  mentioned  and  Sandy  Hook.  It  has  a  N.  by  W.  direction,  with  a  depth 
of  4|  to  5  fathoms,  excepting  at  the  point  of  the  Hook,  where  there  is  a  nar- 
row ledge  of  J  7  feet,  joining  the  False  Hook  Shoal.  This  passage  is  not 
recommended  unless  you  are  of  so  light  a  draught  of  water  as  to  draw  only 
10  feet. 

If  bound  into  New  York  from  the  southward,  and  close  in  with  the  Jersey 
shore,  you  may  continue  on  until  you  get  Sandy  Hook  Light  to  bear  West 
or  W.  by  N.,  when  you  may  steer  N.  by  E.,  to  avoid  the  point  of  the  False 
Hook,  until  you  get  into  deep  water,  say  7  fathoms,  Sandy  Hook  Light  bear- 
ing S.W.»  then  steer  W.N.W.  until  the  light  bears  S.  by  E.  then  with  the 
flood  tide  steer  North,  or  with  an  ebb  tide  N.N.W.,  (the  true  course  is  N.  by 
W.,)  which  will  carry  you  over  the  East  Bank,  and  up  to  the  buoy  of  the 
Middle. 

In  going  over  the  East  Bank,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  get  set  on  the 
Bomer  by  the  ebb  tide.  The  mark  to  keep  clear  of  this  bank  is  the  light- 
house at  Sandy  Hook  open  with  the  east  end  of  the  Highlands. 

South  Channel. — This  channel  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Sandy  Hook,  and 
outside  the  False  Hook,  Oil  Spot,  and  Outer  Middle  Ground.  It  is  marked 
by  a  white  can  buoy,  bearing  E.  i  S.,  1}  mile,  from  the  Hook  Lighthouse, 
and  South  a  little  Westerly,  1 J  mile,  from  the  black  buoy  of  the  North  Chan- 
nel. This  buoy  ranges  with  the  west  beacon  and  the  block-house,  and  is  in 
24i  feet  in  mid-channel,  directly  upon  a  line  drawn  from  the  east  beacon  to 
the  light-vessel.  Between  the  buoys  are  two  shoal  spots  of  1  ft  feet  at  low 
water.  The  least  water  in  the  channel  is  21  feet,  and  its  general  direction  is 
W.N.W.  and  E.S.E. 

When  nmning  for  the  white  buoy  give  the  Jersey  shore  a  berth  of  three 
miles.  When  up  with  the  buoy  steer  N.W.  if  with  an  ebb  tide,  but  N.W.  by 
W.  if  flood,  which  will  caiTy  you  into  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  when  you  can 
proceed  as  hereafter  directed. 

The  North  Channel  to  the  northward  of  the  channel  just  mentioned,  is 
marked  on  its  northern  side  by  a  black  can  buoy,  which  lies  in  24  feet,  with 
the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook  bearing  W.  by  S.,  3  miles,  and  the  same 
lighthouse  in  line  with  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  Jersey  shore.  This  is  a 
round  hill  or  rising  ground  about  13  miles  inland  from  the  lighthouse.  This 
channel  lies  due  East  and  West,  and  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Main 
Ship  Channel.     The  least  water  in  it  is  20  feet. 

Coming  from  the  eastward,  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  having 
made  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  upon  which  you  will  perceive  the  lighthouses 
already  noticed,  bring  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  in  one  with  Mount  Pleasant 
beai'ing  W.  by  S.     This  bearing  will  lead  you  to  the  black  can  buoy,  when 
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having  passed  it  to  the  southward,  a  West  course  will  take  you  into  the  Main 
Ship  Channel. 

Gedney's  Channel  is  to  the  north  of  the  black  can  buoy  of  the  North  Chan- 
nel, and  is  perhaps  the  best  entrance  to  New  Yorlc  Harbour,  as  it  can  be 
used  by  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  drawing  as  much  as  '^4  feet  at  low  water. 
The  channel  runs  nearly  W.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N.,  the  general  depth  being  fipom  4 
to  5  fathoms.  It  was  discovered  by  Lieut.  T.  R.  Gedney,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey. 

This  channel  has  lately  been  buoyed,  and  many  ships  now  use  it  when 
running  into  the  Bay  of  New  York. 

Bring  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  to  bear  W.  by  S. ;  the  black  buoy  of  tha 
Noiih  Channel  will  be  in  one  with  it,  and  the  granite  beacon  on  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Dry  Romer  W.N.W.  You  must  then  steer  W.N.W.  with  an  ebb 
tide,  or  W.  by  N.  with  a  flood,  until  you  get  into  6  fathoms  water,  when  the 
lighthouse  will  range  with  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  Highlands,  having  its 
eastern  side  cut  down  square.  From  this  position  you  can  steer  towards  the 
east  beacon  on  Sandy  Hook,  keeping  it  a  little  d^en  on  the  port  bow,  nntil 
you  get  in  mid-channel  between  the  Hook  and  die  buoy  on  the  east  end  of 
Flynn*s  Knoll,  whence  you  can  steer  West  towards  black  buoy  on  the  S.W. 
Spit,  so  as  to  give  it  a  berth  of  about  200  yards  on  your  starboard  hand. 

Swash  Channel. — The  Swash  Channel  is  a  gatway  lying  in  a  N.W.  and  S^ 
direction  from  Gedney's  Channel.  The  dep&  of  water  in  it  is  from  3  to  i 
fathoms,  but  to  a  stranger  a  pilot  is  perhaps  necessaiy  as  the  navigation  is 
somewhat  intricate.  The  north  side  of  it  is  formed  by  an  extensive  sand 
whieh  nearly  dries  at  low  water.  This  lies  N.  by  E.,  about  4  miles,  from  the 
lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook.'*'  The  leading  mark  through  the  channel  is,  a 
white  house  on  the  east  side  of  -Staten  Island  on  with  the  gap  in  the  hills  on 
the  island  bearing  N.W.  This  will  lead  you  up  to  the  black  buoy  of  the 
Upper  Middle,  rounding  which  you  must  keep  the  Narrows  open,  and  steer 
for  the  light  on  Robin's  Reef;  from  thence  to  the  city  you  keep  the  Battery 
open  with  the  west  side  of  Governor's  Island.  When  entering  the  channel 
you  must  be  particular  that  you  leave  the  black  spar  buoy  on  the  east  end  of 
Flynn's  Knoll  on  the  port  side. 

East  Channel. — This  channel  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Romer,  and  has  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  5  fathoms.  It  is  buoyed  throughout,  the  buoys,  10  in 
number,  being  placed  on  the  shoalest  parts  of  the  gatway,  and  in  no  case 
whatever  should  a  vessel  go  beyond  tlie  buoys  on  eitlier  side;  they  are 
coloured  black  and  white,  in  horizontal  stripes,  on  the  poil  hand,  and  on  the 
starboard  red  and  black. 

The  first  buoy  on  the  port  hand  coming  in,  is  in  25  feet  water. 
„    second  „  „  „  19         „ 

„    third  „  „  „  24 

„    fourth  „  „  '   „  24         „ 


M    fifth  „  „  „  24         „ 

The  first  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand  coming  in,  is  in  19  feet  water. 


„    second  „  „  „  19         „ 

.,    third  „  .,  „  24 

„    fourth  „  „  „  24 

,.    fifth  „  „  „  24 

The  course  in,  after  entering  the  channel,  is  W.N.W.,  by  compass,  until 

*  On  the  N.W.  extramtty  of  thw  ri\(Ml  is  «^b««iooii  boilt  of  granite  26  feet  high,  and  9  f^t  abovi 
ihe  water,  bat  it  has  been  ramarked  ihai  hx  BhotAdi  ^^'v^Xs^w  oiix  *Cbft  <a^«t  «eA  ^tlM  ahoal,  aa  rmaili 
~~iild  imdoubtadly  ro  aahore  ^ete  ^^  ^  toxsl  lot  Vx.  \\.\«wc%  tiwca.  V^a  X^'dctfMSA  ^Xk.^»acii^:.  VbMk 

">•  W^  and  8. 15^  E.,  from  the  Aig\A  new  ToslTom\teA  %x ^%  wjsx%»r* ^  ma^vr^^ 
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Sandy  Hook  and  the  Highlands  lights  are  in  range.  Keep  these  in  range, 
and  run  up  for  the  NaiTows,  which  will  carry  you  clear  of  everything. 

There  is  a  true  tide  setting  through  the  channel,  the  time  of  high  water 
the  same  as  at  Sandy  Hook,  viz. : — full  and  change  7h.  35ni. 

Lights,  dc, — ^Within  the  harhour  in  Baritan  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of 
Prince's  Bay,  is  a  fixed  light  at  30  feet  from  the  base  of  the  building.  It 
stands  on  a  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  77  feet  above  the  sea,  bearing  N.  71**  W., 
distant  about  10  miles  from  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  West,  about 
0  miles,  from  the  white  buoy  of  the  Knoll.  It  is  shown  from  eleven  lamps, 
facing  die  E.S.E.,  and  elevated  107  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  Prince's  Bay  Lighthouse  the  Point  of  the  Navesink  Hills  bears  S. 
40®  E.;  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse,  S.  bV  E.,  distant  10  miles;  and  the  spar 
buoy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bound  or  Middle  Shoal,  at  the  entrance  of 
Prince's  Bay,  S.  86**  E. 

A  fixed  light  at  40  feet  near  Fort  Tompkins,  situated  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Staten  Island,  and  forming  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Narrows.  The  light  is  90  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  good  object  to 
vessels  approaching  the  Narrows. 

Bobin's  Beef  Light  marks  the  extremity  of  the  flats  forming  the  western 
boimdary  of  the  channel  up  to  the  city;  on  them  is  1  and  \\  fathom.  This 
light  bears  N.  by  E.,  3i  miles  from  the  light  at  Fort  Tompkins. 

Princes  Bay, — Should  you  wish  to  run  for  Prince's  Bay  when  you  are  in 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  bring  the  light  on  the  hill  at  the  western  side  of  the  bay  to 
bear  W.N.W.,  and  run  for  it,  anchoring  as  near  the  shore  as  you  please. 
S.E.  by  E  I  E.  from  the  light  will  take  you  on  the  north  point  of  the  Bound 
or  Middle  Shoal,  on  which  a  black  spar  buoy  is  placed ;  this  buoy  is  left  on 
the  port  hand  when  going  in,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
ice,  the  light  should  never  be  brought  to  the  northward  of  W.N.W. 

BuoySj  dc. — Throughout  the  harboiur  the  shoals  and  channels  are  marked 
by  can  and  spar  buoys.  The  principal,  and  those  that  are  most  used,  are 
the  can  buoys,  which  remain  in  their  position,  excepting  in  the  winter  time, 
when  on  account  of  the  ice,  they  are  substituted  by  spar  buoys.  The  spar 
buoys  are  coloured  black  and  white,  and  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
on  coming  in  from  sea,  the  black  ones  are  to  be  left  on  the  starboard,  and 
the  white  on  the  port  side. 

The  following  spar  buoys  were  laid  down  by  order  of  the  Congress,  and 
are  placed  intermediately  with  the  can  buoys : — 

Five  black  spar  buoys  between  the  black  can  buoy  of  the  bar  and  the 
black  can  buoy  of  the  S.W.  Spit. 

Four  black  spar  buoys  between  the  black  can  buoy  of  the  S.W.  Spit,  ,and 
the  black  can  buoy  on  the  Inner  Middle  Ground. 

Three  black  spar  buoys  along  the  edge  of  the  East  Bank,  between  the 
black  can  buoy  of  the  Middle  and  Coney  Island.  This  is  a  small  island 
separated  from  Long  Island  by  a  narrow  creek. 

Four  black  spar  buoys  on  the  ledge  of  the  shoal  opposite  Gowanus  Bay  in 
the  Narrows,  and 

One  black  spar  buoy  on  the  east  end  of  Flynn's  Knoll  on  the  northem 
side  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  which,  by  ships  entering  the  Ship  Channel, 
must  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand. 

The  following  are  also  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Main  Ship  Chan- 
nel:— 

Four  white  spar  buoys  between  the  white  can  buoy  of  the  South  Channel 
and  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook. 
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One  black  spar  buoy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Round  or  Middle  ShoeL  op- 
posite Princess  Bay. 

Six  white  spar  buoys  on  the  edge  of  the  West  Bank,  between  the  wluw 
can  buoy  of  tlie  Knoll,  and  the  can  buoy  of  the  West  Bank. 

Four  white  spar  buoys  between  tlie  can  buoy  of  the  West  Bank  and  Sti- 
ten  Island. 

Three  white  spar  buoys  between  the  point  of  Robin's  Heef  and  Bedloe's 
Island. 

The  following  are  can  buoys  : — 

A  black  buoy  lying  in  24  feet,  marking  the  north  side  of  the  North  Chan- 
nel, mentioned  in  p.  507. 

A  white  buoy  in  *24i  feet,  markingthe  South  Channel,  mentioned  in  p.  507. 

A  black  buoy  on  the  S.W.  Spit,  wit')  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  bearing 
N.W.  by  W.,  distant  *2}  miles;  from  the  buoy  the  lighthouse  and  west  beicoa 
appear  in  one. 

A  white  buoy  on  the  Knoll  bearing  N.W.  J  N.  from  Sandy  Hook,  distant 
4  1-1 0th  miles,  and  Prince's  Bay  Lighthouse  East,  about  9  milei^. 

A  black  buoy  on  the  Upper  Middle,  with  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  bearing 
S.  15^  E.,  distant  5  miles ;  from  the  buoy  the  lighthouse  and  east  beacon  ap- 
peal* in  one. 

A  white  buoy  on  the  West  Bank,  with  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook  bear- 
ing S.  15°  E.,  from  the  buoy.  Snake  Hill,  in  Jersey,  appears  in  one  with  the 
hill  upon  which  Prince's  B.iy  Lighthouse  is  erected. 

Directions. — Coining  from  the  southward,  and  intending  to  enter  br  the 
South  Channel,  you  must  give  the  Jersey  shore  a  berth  of  three  miles,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Outer  Middle,  and  when  you  are  up  with  the  white  can 
buoy,  marking  the  channel,  stc^er  N.W.  with  an  ebb  tide,  but  N.W.  bv  W.  if 
flood,  which,  as  already  noticed,  will  carry  you  into  the  Main  Ship  Channel. 

To  enter  by  the  N(»rth  Channel,  follow  the  dii'ections  giv  'u  in  p,  507. 

When  you  have  entered  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  you  may  steer  in  West, 
towards  the  point  of  the  Hook,  keeping  the  lighthouse  well  open  on  the  po.t 
bow,  taking  ctire,  if  it  is  flood,  not  to  be  set  too  far  to  the  northward,  and  if 
ebb,  to  the  southward,  as  outside  the  harbour  the  flood  sets  to  the  north- 
ward, but  inside  to  the  westward.  In  approaching  the  lighthouse  you  most 
not  haul  too  near  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  bank  at  the  False  Hook :  by 
keeping  about  a  mile  from  the  beach  you  will  avoid  it.  Wlien  abreast  of  the 
Hook,  so  that  the  lighthouse  and  east  beacon  range,  keep  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  shore  to  avoid  Flynn's  Knoll,  on  which  are  only  7  feet  water  This 
bank  lies  N.  by  W.,  l^  mile,  from  the  light,  and  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from 
the  point  of  the  Hook,  and  has  on  its  east  end  a  black  spar  buoy.  After  yoa 
have  come  abreast  of  the  Hook,  you  must  continue  your  westerly  couree, 
limning  for  the  buoy  on  the  S.W.  Spit,  but  go  nothing  to  the  north  of 
this  course,  lest  you  be  set  on  Flynn's  Knoll  above  mentioned.  When  up 
with  the  buoy  on  the  S.W.  Spit,  give  it  a  berth  of  full  200  yards  on  the 
starboard  hand. 

But  if  desirous  to  anchor,  you  may,  when  you  have  got  so  far  in  as  the  point  of 
the  Hook  where  the  beacons  stand,  haul  into  Sandy  Hook  Bay  S.W.,  gi\in«' 
the  Hook  a  berth  of  a  mile,  until  the  lighthouse  boars  E  by  N.,  or  E.N.E., 
when  you  may  anclior  in  from  i  to  0  fathoms,  mudily  bottom. 

Proceeding  to  New  York,  and  havin;^  given  the  above-mentioned  berth  to 
tli<»  buoy  on  the  S.W.  Spit,  steer  N.  by  E.  J  E.  for  the  black  buoy  of  the 
Up[)er  .Middle,  which  is  ii}  miles  distant  from  the  buoy  on  tlie  S.W.  Spif. 
Here  the  light  on  Sandy  Hook  and  the  east  beacon  will  a])peai'  in  one,  but 
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be  careful  that  you  are  not  set  on  tlie  West  Bank,  marked  by  the  can  and 
spar  buoys,  as  with  tlie  young  flood  the  tide  sets  from  2i  to  3  knots  to  the 
westward. 

When  up  with  the  buoy  of  the  Middle  you  should  steer  N.  by  E.,  until 
you  pass  the  white  buoy  on  the  edge  of  the  West  Bank ;  northward  of  the 
buoy  is  a  narrow  bank  of  sand  which  dries  at  low  water.  The  mark  to  keep 
in  raid-channel,  clear  of  this  bank,  is  Robin's  Reef  Light  well  open  of  the 
eastern  point  of  the  Staten  Island,  on  which  the  light  of  Fort  Tompkins  is 
placed.*  When  up  with  the  buoy  of  the  West  Bank  you  will  open  two  hum- 
mocks in  Jersey,  of  which  the  westernmost  is  named  Snake  Hill ;  keep  this 
hummock  open  with  the  bluff  of  Staten  Island,  and  steer  N.  by  W,,  which 
course  will  cany  you  through  the  NaiTows. 

Sailing  through  the  Narrows,  in  order  to  avoid  Fort  Lafayette,  you  must 
keep  Staten  Island  shore  well  on  board. 

The  mark  to  pass  the  upper  part  of  the  West  Bank  and  Fort  Lafayette  is 
to  keep  Bedloe  s  Island  open  with  the  westernmost  point  of  Long  Island ; 
for,  if  you  can  see  Bedloe 's  Island  in  coming  through  the  Narrows,  there  is 
no  danger  from  the  Narrows  up  to  New  York.  You  will  steer  up  for  Bed- 
loe s  Island  to  avoid  the  Mud  Flat  which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand.  This  flat  is  a  kind  of  oyster  bed,  or  bank  of  mud  and  shells,  and  has 
not  more  than  1 1  feet  over  it  at  low  water ;  but  to  avoid  this  flat  do  not 
stand  too  far  to  the  westward,  on  account  of  Robin's  Reef,  now  mai'ked  by  a 
lighthouse,  upon  the  west  side,  to  avoid  which  the  mark  is  to  keep  the  point 
of  land,  up  the  North  River,  on  which  Lee  Fort  stands,  open  with  the  east 
side  of  Bedloe  8  Island.  Exclusive  of  the  dangers  here  described,  there  is 
DOtliing  to  obstruct  the  navigation  to  New  York,  the  coast  being  very  steep 
near  the  point  of  Governor's  or  Nut  Island,  and  Uie  rocks  near  Uie  battery 
point  do  not  extend  above  100  yards  from  the  shore. 

Upon  the  Mud  Flat  are  four  black  spar  buoys  which  must  be  left  on  the 
starboard  hand,  and  tliree  white  spar  buoys  are  placed  on  the  shoals  between 
Robin's  Reef  and  Bedloe's  Island. 

Having  rounded  the  S.  W.  Spit  buoy,  you  will  observe,  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
above  the  Narrows,  two  hummocks  of  land,  each  foiming  like  a  saddle.  The 
eastei*nmo8t  of  these  hummocks  kept  just  open  with  the  bluff  of  Staten 
Island,  is  the  leading  mark  up  Channel  from  the  spit  clear  of  the  Upper 
Middle.  Having  sailed  5  or  6  miles  with  this  mark  open,  haul  more  to  the 
eastward  until  you  open  the  other  or  western  hummock;  and,  by  keeping 
both  open,  when  sailing  up,  you  will  avoid  the  West  Bank,  as  well  as  the 
Middle  Ground,  and  may  thus  pass  up  the  channel-way  through  the  Narrows. 
When  thus  far,  you  nmst,  as  already  noticed,  to  pass  Fort  Lafayette,  keep 
Staten  Island  shore  on  board. 

In  the  directions  above,  the  instructions  are  given  as  for  slack  water,  those 
following  them  should  bear  in  mind  tliat  tlie  flood  tide,  below  the  Narrows, 
sets  to  die  westwai'd  and  the  ebb  to  the  eastward. 

Other  Directions. — ^After  making  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  which 
appear  to  the  southward  of  Sai.dy  Hook,  you  may  run  in  boldly  to  within  3 
miles  of  the  beach;  and  run  along  to  the  noithward,  in  about  8  fathoms 
water,  until  you  bring  tlie  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook  to  bear  W.  i  N.,  you 
will  then  have  a  round  hill,  named  Mount  Pleasant,  previously  mentioned,  in 
one  with  the  land  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  tlie  southward  of  the  light- 
house, and  will  be  in  a  situation  for  passing  the  bar ;  steer  in  W.  by  N.  until 
over  it,  and  you  will  have  on  it,  at  low  water,  3  J  fathoms.     When  over  it  you 

•  Or  Snake  Hill  kepi  open  of  the  bluff  of  Stttten  l«;bxid^  ntiMl  «1w>  ^\«tt  ^'t  ^x^  -waA^ 
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will  have  4^  fathoms.  Pass  the  Hook  at  half  a  mile  distance,  as  beta 
directed.  So  soon  as  the  Hook  Point,  on  which  the  beacon  stands,  ben 
S.S.E.,  you  may  haul  to  the  southward,  and  round  the  Hook,  and  andmii 
5  fathoms,  good  ground,  with  the  Hook  hearing  from  C  to  N.E. 

TO  THE  RIYEB  DELAWABE.— In  sailing  along  the  coast  from  New  Yod 
soutliwards,  and  having  passed  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  it  will  be  notieai 
that  the  hilly  land  is  gradually  succeeded  by  a  low  level  coast,  which  agiii 
gives  place  to  a  forest  and  woody  flat  This  part  of  the  coast  may  be  knowi 
by  its  swampy  appearance,  appearing  like  broken  islands  at  a  short  dislaim 
oiT  the  shore.  In  the  day-time  you  may  approach,  to  within  H  leagues  of  tbi 
coast,  but  during  the  night  it  is  advisable  to  keep  fai-ther  off.  Along  thii 
coast  there  are  no  harboui*s  easy  of  access,  or  tliat  will  admit  large  vessds. 
Great  and  Little  Egg  Hai'bours  are  said  to  admit,  at  high  water,  vesseb 
drawing  1^  feet ;  but  they  ought  only  to  be  run  for  when  no  other  portott 
be  made,  the  access  being  ditidcult.  The  soundings  along  the  coast  ara  n> 
gular ;  at  the  distance  of  H  leagues  from  the  shore  you  will  have  from  6  to 
10  fathoms,  mitil  off  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  thence  to  Cape  May  are  froa 

5  to  7  fatlioms. 

The  soundings  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  are  very  unequiL 
In  tlie  channel  near  Cape  Henlopen,  there  are  from  14  to  16  fathdms;  bal 
at  5  leagues  East  from  the  cape  tliere  are  only  8  to  9  fathoms.  The  greateit 
danger  to  a  vessel  hereabout  is  the  shoal,  named  the 

Five:fathoin,  or  Cape  May  Batik,  the  shoalest  part  of  which  lies  about  1^ 
miles,  E.  by  S.,  from  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  May,  aud  !22^  miles,  E.  by  N. 
J  N.,  from  the  liglitliouse  on  Cape  Henlopen,  aud  in  lat.  38®  53'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  74"*  38'  30"  W.  This  shoalest  pait  is  about  one  mile  in  extent*  and 
has  but  13  to  18  feet  water  upon  it;  from  thence  the  bank  runs  to  tlie  N.  fay 
W.,  about  H^  mile-',  and  has  soundings  over  it  of  4  and  4}  fiithoms,  6 
fathoms  being  on  its  outer  edge.  Close  to  this  shoal  the  soundings  are  steep- 
to,  and  particularly  otf  its  southern  edge,  near  the  i3-feet  spot,  where  at 
less  than  onc-eightii  of  a  mile  olf  there  ai*e  7)^  to  8  fathoms.  Between  the 
Five-fathom  Bank  and  tlie  shore  the  soundings  ai'e  from  7^  to  5  fathoms, 
decreasing  as  you  approach  tlie  land,  on  a  bottom  of  fine  white,  grey,  and 
black  sand,  with  specks ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  for  strangers  to  run  within 
the  bank. 

Off  the  south  end  of  the  Five-fathom  Bank  there  is  a  lightvessel,  showing 
two  iixed  lights,  which  is  moored  in  8  fathoms  at  low  water,  with  Gape  May 
Lighthouse  bearing  W.N.W.,  disU\nt  14  miles,  and  the  shoal  part  of  the 
bank  N.E.  by  E.  ^  E.,  distant  3  miles.  The  lights  are  visible  from  7  to  10 
miles  off. 

When  steering  for  the  Delaware,  it  is  recommended  not  to  get  into  less 
than  m  fathoms  water  after  you  have  made  tlie  land  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Henlopen,  nor  to  get  into  a  higher  latitude  than  38*^  45',  on  account 
of  the  Five-fatiiom  Bonk.  But  the  lightvessel  off  Uie  soutliem  end  of 
the  bank  will  afford  excellent  protection  against  your  running  into  dan- 
ger, particulai'ly  as  it  beai-s  a  bell,  which  is  somided  in  foggy  weather 

M'Crie's  Shoal. — This  is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  between  the  Five-fatiiom 
Bank  and  the  entrance  of  tlie  Delaware,  upon  which  there  are  but  17  and  18 
feet  water.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  lies  with  Cape  May  Lightliouse 
bearing  N.W.  ^  N.,  distant  7  miles.     Close-to  all  round  this  shoal  are  3^  to 

6  fatlioms,  on  a  bottom  of  fine  grey  sand  and  black  specks. 

About  IJ  mile,  \V.  by  N.,  from  M'Crie's  Shoal  there  is  a  small  patch  of 
18  feet  water,  the  soundings  between  being  3(  to  4  fathoms  water;  and  a 
bank  of  4^  fathoms  has  also  been  found  outside  the  entiiuice  of  the  river. 
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I    from  which  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Henlopen  bore  W.N.W.,  distant  16  miles ; 

3     close  to  it,  o,n  either  side«  were  8  to  T/i  fathoms  water. 

r  CAPE  MA.Y.— -The  lighthouse  on  this  cape  stands  m  lat.  38**  55'  48"  N.,  and 
long.  74**  57'  57"  W.,  and  is  74  feet  high,  and  shows  a  light,  at  80  feet,  which 
revolves  ev^ry  three  minutes,  and  is  visible  14  miles.  At  about  If  mile  to 
to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse  there  is  a  small  village  ;  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  the  country  is  well  wooded. 

To  the  southward  of  the  cape  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  obstructed  for  a 
distance  of  about  6  miles,  by  numerous  shoals,  named  the  Overfalls,  upon 
which  there  are  generally  12  to  17  feet,  and  occasionally  much  less,  there 
being  in  some  places  only  3  and  6  feet  water.  Among  these  shoals  there  are 
8ome  narrow  navigable  channels,  suitable  only  for  the  coasters,  as  they  are 
too  intricate  to  be  run  for  by  any  but  those  who  are  well  acquainted.  The 
channel  within,  immediately  round  the  cape,  is  named  the  Cape  May  Chan* 
nel,  and  in  it  tlierc  are  from  4^  to  5  fathoms  water ;  but  it  is  narrow  and 
confined  by  the  shoals.  The  Ship  Channel,  which  is  used  by  the  large 
traders,  is  the  best  passage  into  the  i-iver,  as  it  is  about  4  miles  wide,  and  has 
a  general  depth  of  9  to  12  and  15  fathoms,  fine  yellow  and  white  sand,  with 
black  specks  and  sliells.  This  channel  lies  to  tlie  westward  of  the  shoals, 
between  them  and  Cape  Henlopen,  and  in  running  in  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  if  the  lead  is  kept  properly  going.* 

The  southern  edge  of  the  Oveifalls  lies  N.E.  J  E.,  6^  miles,  jfrom  the 
lighthouse  on  Cape  Henlopen,  and  thence  they  extend  to  within  a  mile  of 
Cape  May,  from  the  lighthouse  on  which  their  southern  edge  bears  S.  by  W. 
J  W.,  5^  miles.  In  many  places  there  are  breakers  and  tide-rips,  hence  the 
name  **  The  Overfalls."  These  shoals  are  in  general  steep-to,  with  4  to  5 
fathoms  close  off  their  edges. 

CAPE  HENLOPEN  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  River 
Delaware,  and  has  a  lighthouse  upon  it  72  feet  high,  which  shows  a  fixed 
light  at  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea<  visible  18  miles.  The  position  of 
the  lighthouse  is  lat.  38**  46'  36"  N.,  and  long.  75*^  5'  25"  W. 

To  the  northward  of  the  lighthouse,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cape, 
close  to  the  beach,  there  is  a  small  beacon,  which  is  lighted,  and  shows  a 
fixed  light  at  40  feet,  visible  at  about  10  miles.  If  wishing  to  anchor  in  Old 
Kiln  Roads,  you  must  bring  the  beacon  light  in  one  with  the  lighthouse, 
approaching  the  beacon  light  within  a  cable's  length ;  then  steer  W.N  W., 
until  the  lighthouse  bears  S.E.,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  good  holdings 
ground. 

Along  the  coast  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  southward,  a  shoal,  named  the  Hen 
and  Chicken,  extends  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  on  some 
parts  of  which  are  but  5  to  12  feet  water.  In  the  narrow  channel  between  it 
and  the  coast  are  from  5  to  4  fathoms,  and  immediately  outside  of  it  9  to  10 
fathoms  water.  In  approaching  this  shoal  on  the  east  side,  go  not  nearer  to 
it  than  11  or  12  fathoms,  and  keep  the  lead  going,  by  which  means  you  will 


•  The  following  notice  was  issued  in  March,  1823,  and  should  be  attended  to  by  all  vessels  ap- 
proaching the  Delaware  from  seaward ; — 

**  The  risk  of  coming  into  this  river  will  be  mncfa  lessened  if  the  c<mmian4iBn  of  ships  would  put 
a  signal  for  a  pilot  as  soon  as  they  can  discover  either  of  the  lighthouses  i  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Insurance  Offices  have  established  repeating  signals  al  the  lighthouses,  upon  seeina 
which,  the  pilots  will  always  attend  and  meet  the  vessels  about  the  lighthouses.  But  when  the  siguid 
is  not  hoisted  until  yon  get  abreast  of  the  lighthouse,  you  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  lying  to. 
which  will  always  occasion  delay  and  sometimes  danger.  The  pOot  vessels  will  generally  be  ^\£cv4. 
cruising  about  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware,  but  wh«Mver  that  is  not  vhftCMA^^^  i^iniH^  ^»a2Asstx\sAa\ 
be  of  some  impottance.** 
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aToid  the  shoal;  or  approach  the  light  not  nearer  than  2  miles  M  an  East 
bearing.  The  southern  point  of  this  shoal  lies  S.E.  ^8.,  ^^  mjHttftaid  the 
northern  point  N.N.E.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  from  tlie  lightli  Aiau 

Immediately  round  the  nortli  end  of  the  cape  a  breakwater  hii^Hatelj  been 
eonstructed,  to  the  westward  of  which  there  is  another  pile  of  iiHis^^niy,  named 
the  Ice  Breaker,  which  has  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  jiiotecting  the 
anchorage  within  the  breakwater  from  the  ice,  which  at  certairif'peiriods  of  the 
year  comes  down  the  river  in  large  quantities.  On  the  west  cJnd  of  the  prin- 
cipal breakwater  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a'small  fixed  light  a^  56  feet,  vistble 
about  IQ  miles.  < 

To  run  into  the  anchorage  between  the  breakwater  and  (the  shore,  from 
the  southward,  pass  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Shoal  at  the  distJance  of  about  9 
miles  fr'om  the  shore,  then  haul  in  close  to  the  shore,  keetping  as  close  as 
convenient  to  Cape  Henlopen,  as  it  is  steep-to,  there  beinig  from  0  to  10 
fiithoms  immediately  off  it ;  thence  you  may  steer  to  the  anchjorage.  If  from 
the  eastward,  bring  Cape  Henlopen  Lighthouse  to  bear  W.  Ipy  S.,  and  stand 
in.  The  harbour  may  be  entered  at  either  end,  or  between 'the  Breakwater 
and  Ice  Breaker,  according  to  the  wind  and  tide,  and  to  the^  jierth  selected. 
Do  not  anchor  in  the  Gat.  The  best  anchorage  is  close  to  t£ie  main-work, 
with  the  Breakwater  Lighthouse  bearing  N.  by  W.  The  holding-ground  is 
good  in  eveiy  part  of  the  harbonr,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  running  for  it 
in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Within  the  river  there  are  nuiherous  banks,  which  are  in  genei-al  buoyed ; 
and  the  course  up  the  river  is  well  lighted,  both  by  floating-lights  and  lights 
on  the  shores.  In  consequence  of  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  attempt  the  river  without  a  pilot. 

RIVBB  CHESAPEAKE.— From  tlie  River  Delaware  the  coast  runs  to  the  S.S.W. 
about  110  miles,  to  Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  is 
in  general  sandy  and  marshy.  There  are  various  dangerous  shoals  off  the 
shore,  namely,  the  Fenwick*s  Island  Shoal,  Gull  Banks,  Sinepuxent  Shoals, 
&c.,  so  that  it  is  recommended  to  keep  as  far  off  the  land  as  possible,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  low,  and  in  consequence  difficult  to  recognise.  On  the  soutliem 
end  of  Assateague  Island  is  a  lighthouse  bearing  a  fixed  light,  and  there  is 
also  a  lightliouse  on  Smith's  Island,  near  Cape  Charles,  which  shows  a  re- 
volving light. 

In  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Deleware  and  Marj'land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Behoboth  Bay  and  Sinepuxent  Sound  you  will  have  5  to  B  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  about  3  miles  from  the  coast,  and  a  strong  cmTent  setting  to  the 
southward  ;  but  it  is  recommended  to  keep  at  a  much  greater  distance  oflT  on 
accoimt  of  the  shoals  previously  mentioned,  which  lie  more  or  less  at  a  dis- 
tance of  7  to  8  miles  from  the  land.  The  harbour  of  Chincoteague  is  in 
about  latitude  37°  55'  N.,  and  is  occasionally  run  for  by  small  coasting  ves- 
sels, in  cases  of  great  emergency ;  but  it  is  said  to  require  considerable  care 
when  going  in.  There  is  also  Matonikin  Harbour,  also  used  by  coasters. 
When  you  are  to  the  southward  of  Chincoteague,  steer  to  the  S.S.W.  for  the 
lighthouse  on  Cape  Henry,  keeping  the  lead  going,  because  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  Machapungo  Shoals,  lies  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  nortliward  of 
Smith's  Island,  and  the  southern  part  of  them  comes  nearly  abreast  of  the 
said  island.  As  you  approach  Sniitli's  Ishmd  you  will  have  13  fatlioins,  and 
in  some  places  but  3  or  4  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  shoaling  ^(radually  to  the 
shore.  In  lat.  37**  30',  and  in  long.  75°,  you  will  have  from  *^0  to  27  fathoms, 
which  will  be  about  35  miles  from  the  land.  Along  this  coast  is  a  strong 
curi'ent  running  to  the  8.S.W.,  in  the  dii'cction  of  the  shore,  at  the  rate  of 
fi'om  2  to  '^i  knots  an  hour. 
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From  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  or  the  Chesapeake,  the  shore  is  generally 
steep,  as  far  as  the  Wimble  Shoals,  to  the  southward,  whichlie  in  lat.  36*  83', 
at  about  7  miles  off  shore.  The  greatest  extent  of  soundings  from  shore  is 
to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Henry ;  it  being,  in  that  part,  between  d3  and  24 
leagues,  with  various  depths.  At  the  distance  of  about  7  leagues,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  the  cape,  tliere  is  a  bank  of  0^  fathoms,  between  which  and  the 
cape  tliere  are  11  and  V^  fathoms,  and  there  is  the  same  depth  to  some  dis- 
tance without  it.  The  bank  is  of  small  extent,  and  there  are  14  and  16 
fathoms  north  and  south  of  it.  To  the  eastward  the  water  deepens  gradu- 
ally to  25  fathoms ;  it  then  suddenly  shoalens  to  '20,  and,  again,  in  like  man- 
ner, suddenly  deepens  to  the  edge  of  soundings.  The  ground  off  Cape 
Hemy  is  in  general  coarse  sand,  with  some  gravel ;  but  thence  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras  it  is  commonly  line  sand,  with  oaze. 

Ships  falling  in  with  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance,  should  not 
stand  inwards  to  a  less  depth  than  7  fathoms,  until  they  come  into  the  lati- 
tude of  Smitli's  Island  and  Cape  Charles,  whence  they  may  stand  with 
safety  into  5  fothoms.  In  coming  along  shore  from  the  southward,  7  fathoms 
will  be  a  proper  depth  to  keep  in,  until  up  with  Cape  Henry ;  whence  fall- 
ing into  8  or  9  fathoms,  with  sticky  bottom,  you  will  be  in  the  channel-way. 

Wlien  you  come  in  towards  the  land,  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  you 
will  have  deeper  water  than  when  you  are*  in  the  latitude  thereof,  as  -21 
fathoms,  reddish  sand,  and  pretty  large  :  9  leagues  off  it  there  are  35  and  40 
fathoms,  fine  gi*ey  sand. 

The  land  is  low  and  sandy ;  you  cannot  see  it  above  7  leagues  off.  Cape 
Henry  is  low,  but  bluff,  with  a  few  trees  to  the  sea  side,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  water;  it  is  moderately  steep-to,  excepting  that  a  small  shoal 
stretches  about  d  cables'  length  from  the  shore  east  of  the  lighthouse,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  ship  from  passing  into  Lynhaven  Bay,  where 
there  is  soft  ground,  and  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water.  The  bank,  named  the 
Middle  Ground,  is  about  4  miles  from  the  cape.  ^ 

When  coming  in  from  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henry,  you  will  meet 
with  soundings  as  above  described.  You  may  readily  ascertain  when  in 
soundings  by  the  muddy  colour  of  the  water.  In  clear  weather  the  land  of 
Cape  Henry  may  be  seen  from  the  depth  of  10  or  11  fathoms,  regular  sound- 
ings, which  lie  5  or  6  leagues  to  tlie  southward  of  the  cape ;  more  to  the 
northward,  the  soundings  are  irregular  and  coarser,  as  above  described. 

The  Middle  Ground  off  Cape  Henry  now  extends  more  to  the  soutward 
than  formerly ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  4i  fathoms,  with  the  lighthouse 
bearing  W.  by  S.,  5  miles.  This  bearing,  therefore,  now  leads  over  the  tail 
of  the  bank ;  and  the  safest  course  in  is  with  tlie  lighthouse  W.N.W.,  or  W. 
byN. 

Chesapeake  Bay  is  160  miles  in  extent  from  North  to  South,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  estuaries  in  the  globe.     It  is  the  recipient  of 
many  rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  all  sides,  as  the  Susquehanna,  Patapsco, 
Patuxent,  Potomac,  &c. 

In  advancing  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
usually  crossed  from  the  south-eastward,  in  its  narrowest  part,  near  the 
parallel  of  Cape  Hatteras,  or  35**  10'  N.  In  crossing  it  thus,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  will  bo  found,  in  September,  to  be  about  83**,  thence  dimin- 
ishing to  tlic  shore.  Even  in  December,  when  in  soundings  of  19  fathoms 
in  latitude  35°  19',  with  the  air  at  45°,  the  water  has  been  found  at  68°,  after 
getting  into  soundings.  Within  the  stream,  after  reaching  soundings,  you 
will  get  into  the  cold  southerly  current,  the  prolongation  of  the  currents  pass- 
ing over  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 

LL  2 
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The  lighthouse  on  Cape  Henry,  in  latitude  SG""  56',  is  an  excellent  maik 
for  the  Chesapeake ;  it  shows  a  fixed  light  at  120  feet  ahove  the  sea,  visibte 
24  miles.  Having  passed  the  cape,  in  sailing  upward,  in  the  main  stream, 
low  banks,  fringed  with  trees,  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting here  and  there  a  house  near  the  shore,  and  occasionally  a  lighthouse, 
small  town,  or  village. 

It  should  be  observed,  generally,  that  in  the  Chesapeake,  all  the  low  points, 
both  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  have  shoals  extending  from  them  ;  and 
ahould,  therefore,  have  a  good  berth  in  passing,  the  water  being  shoal. 

To  run  up  the  Chesapeake  a  pilot  is  always  taken  by  strangers. 

GHABLE8T0N  HABBOUB.— Between  the  Chesapeake  and  Charleston  there  are 
no  harbours  of  any  importance,  which  are  visited  by  large  foreign  vessels. 
In  coasting  along  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  Capes  Hatteras, 
Lookout,  and  Fear,  as  from  them  shoals  nm  out  to  seaward,  from  10  to  15 
miles,  and  are  the  more  dangerous,  as  their  outer  edges  are  steep-to.  The 
coast  about  Cape  Roman  has  also  sandy  flats  off  it,  extending  out  6  or  7 
miles  from  the  land^  which  must  not  be  approached  nearer  than  7  fathoms. 
The  shore  is  very  low  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent  of  coast,  and  affords 
but  few  objects  easily  recognized  at  sea. 

The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbour  bears  S.W.  ^  W., 
81  miles,  from  that  of  Cape  Roman ;  between  are  several  low  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  named  Bull's,  Cooper's,  Davies',  Long,  and  Sullivan's 
Islands.  Flats  extend  from  all  the  islands,  along  which  tibie  soundings  are 
regular.  Bull's  Island  appears  very  bluff,  with  red  sand-hills,  and  a  spit  from 
the  outer  end  of  it  extends  eastward,  about  S^  miles ;  a  spit  named  the  Rat- 
tle-snake, also  extends  to  the  distance  of  3  miles,  E.  by  S.,  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Chai'leston,  and  yoa 
will  be  on  the  edge  of  it  in  5^  fathoms.  With  Charleston  Chiurches  to  the 
northward  of  Sullivan's  Island,  you  will  be  on  the  edge  of  the  Rattlesnake ; 
and  when  the  churches  are  open  to  the  southward  of  Sullivan's  Island*  yoa 
are  clear  of  that  shoal.  Yoii  should  approach  no  nearer  to  this  bank  than  in 
5  fathoms  water. 

The  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbour  is  distinguish^  by  a  lighthouse 
erected  on  a  low  sandy  point  upon  Morris's  or  Lighthouse  Island  ;  the  lantern 
is  1 25  feet  above  the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  revolving  light,  which  may  he  seen 
8  or  9  leagues  off.  When  drawing  nigh  it,  the  time  of  darkness  will  be  twice 
that  of  illumination,  and,  as  you  approach,  the  period  of  darkness  will  de- 
crease, and  that  of  light  increase,  imtil  you  get  within  the  distance  of  3 
leagues,  when  the  light  will  never  wholly  disappear ;  but  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  light,  in  comparison  with  the  least,  will  be  as  24  to  1.  St.  Michael's 
Church,  at  Charleston,  is  also  an  excellent  mark,  it  having  been  painted  pure 
white :  it  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  nearly  7  leagues.  There  is  also  a 
small  beacon  on  the  same  island,  which  is  lighted. 

Off  Charleston  Bar  there  is  good  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  with  the  light- 
house W.  by  N..  6  miles,  and  Sullivan's  Island  N.W.  i  W.,  7  miles. 

Channels  and  their  Buoys. — There  are  two  white  beacons  on  Morris's  Island, 
which,  when  kept  in  range,  will  bring  you  to  a  buoy  lying  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Overall  Channel ;  and  by  keeping  the  beacons  directly  on  with  each  other, 
and  steering  for  them  until  you  strike  5  fatlioms  water,  you  may  then  direct 
your  course  to  Sullivan's  Island. 

There  are  three  buoys  in  the  North  Channel,  which  serve  to  direct  you  by" 
running  for  the  outer  buoy,  and  leaving  it  on  the  port  hand,  thereafter  for 
the  middle  buoy  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  then  for 
♦he  inner  buoy  which  you  leave  on  the  port  hand.     The  same  water 
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nearly  be  found  in  this  as  in  the  Overall  Channel,  but  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred. 

There  is  one  buoy  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lawford  Channel,  which  may  be 
found  by  keeping  the  South  Beacon  (which  is  not  lighted)  open  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  lighUiouse  about  tlu'ee  handspikes*  length.  Leave  the  buoy  on 
the  starboard  hand  at  the  distance  of  50  yards,  and  steer  N.N.E.  to  clear 
shoals  on  the  port  hand,  until  the  lightliouse  bears  W-N.W.,  when  you  should 
direct  your  course  to  Sullivan's  Island. 

The  Ship  Channel  and  Bar  lie  between  the  north  and  south  breakers, 
which  will  be  seen  as  you  approach.  When  standing  in  for  the  bar,  you 
should  bring  the  beacon  on  Lighthouse  Island  to  appear  a  handspike  s  length 
to  the  north  of  the  lighthouse,  and  you  will  soon  make  the  Bar  Buoy,  lying 
in  3  fathoms  water,  and  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Nearly  in  the 
same  range  lie  two  other  buoys  ;  the  first  on  tlie  south  point  of  the  north 
breaker,  and  tlie  other  on  the  inner  south  point  (or  S.W.  point)  of  the  same 
breaker.  These  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  fhe  starboard  hand,  at  the  distance 
of  a  ship's  length.  After  passing  the  inner  buoy,  steer  North  or  N.  ^  W. 
(according  as  the  tide  is  flood  or  ebb)  for  Sullivan's  Island,  keeping  the  two 
beacons  on  it  in  range  until  you  are  up  with  the  buoy  off  Cummiu  s  Point, 
which  you  leave  on  your  port  hand.  The  course  from  the  buoy  off  Cummin's 
Point  is  N.W.  by  N.  to  die  anchorage  in  Rebellion  Roads.  You  will  clear 
the  Middle  Ground,  when  mid-way  between  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  buoy 
off  Cummin's  Point,  by  steering  for  Fort  Pinckney,  keeping  it  a  little  on  the 
port  bow.  As  you  approach  the  island  yon  must  give  it  a  beilh  of  100  yards, 
and  anchor  off  the  city. 

TIDES. — It  is  high  water  on  the  American  coast  at  the  various  undermen- 
tioned places,  as  follows : — 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  9J  hours  The  tide 
rushes  with  much  rapidity  through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  which  it  seldom  runs  at  a  slower  rate  than  4  or  5  miles  an  hour.  On  the 
south  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait  the  time  of  flowing  on  the  full  and 
change  is  from  7  to  8  hours  ;  the  perpendicular  rise  is  from  0  to  7  or  8  feet. 
The  tides  here  are  very  materially  varied  by  the  winds ;  it  has  been  found 
that  at  times  the  stream  of  the  Gut  of  Canso  has  continued  to  run  one  way 
for  many  successive  days.  It  is  high  water  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  at 
7h.  50m  ;  the  tides  rise  6  to  8  feet,  but  very  irregular,  being  much  influenced 
by  the  winds.  At  Halifax  dockyard  it  is  high  water  on  the  full  and  ch^uige 
at  8  o'clock ;  springs  rise  from  (5  to  9  feet.  At  St.  John's,  Newbrunswick,  at 
lib.  44m. ;  springs  lise  24  feet.  At  Cumberland  Basin  at  12h.;  springs  rise 
60  feet.  At  the  eastern  side  of  Manan  Island  at  lOh  ;  springs  rise  Ji5,  neaps 
20  feet.  In  Passamaquoddy  Bay  at  10|h;  springs  30,  neaps  24  feet.  At 
Annapolis  Gut  at  lOh. ;  springs  rise  18  feet. 

The  tides  at  tlie  entrance,  and  w^ithin  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ai'e  very  rapid 
but  regular,  and  although  the  wind  against  them  altera  the  direction  of  the 
ripplings,  and  sometimes  makes  them  dangerous,  yet  it  has  little  or  no  effect 
upon  their  courses.  The  flood  tide  sets  from  Cape  Sable  to  the  north- 
westward through  the  Seal,  Mud,  and  Tusket  Bald  Islands,  at  the  rate  of  2 
or  3  miles  an  hour,  and  in  the  channels  among  the  islands  it  increases  to  4 
and  5  miles.  From  thence,  taking  the  direction  of  the  main  land,  it  flows 
past  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  then  N.N.W.  towards  Bryer's  Island ;  it  runs  up  St. 
Mary's  Bay  but  slowly,  which  adds  to  its  strength  along  the  eastern  shore, 
then  increasing  its  rapidity  as  the  bay  contracts,  it  rushes  in  a  bore  into  the 
Basin  of  Mines  and  up  Chignecto  Bay,  so  that  here  the  water  sometimes  rires 
to  the  extraordinary  height  of  75  feet. 
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It  is  high  water  off  Boston  Lighthouse  at  lOh. ;  it  flows  off  the  town  till  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  past  11  ;  the  springs  rise  10  feet  perpend icularlj,  neaps 
1*2  feet.  It  is  high  water  off  Race  Point,  atlih.  45ni. ;  on  leaving  Cape 
Cod  for  Boston  you  must  calculate  the  tide,  as  the  flood  sets  strongly  to  the 
B.W.  At  Sandy  Hook,  at  7h.  S9m.,  but  the  stream  of  ti<le  continues  to  set 
in,  at  the  rate  of  2  knots,  until  Oh.  At  New  York,  East  River,  it  is  high 
water  at  Oh. ;  in  the  North,  or  Hudson's  River,  at  11  o'clock:  the  veni^ 
rise  of  tide  is  about  7  feet,  but  it  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  westerly  or 
north-westerly  winds,  so  as  to  lower  the  water  on  the  bar  to  3 J  fathoms ; 
easterly  or  north-easterly  winds  have  frequently  raised  it  to  5  fathoms.  The 
flood  sets  strongly  to  the  westward  from  the  8.W.  Spit,  until  above  the  Upper 
Middle,  whence  it  runs  up  in  the  channel  course  to  the  Narrows. 

In  the  Delaware  it  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  as 
follows: — Cape  May,  at  8Jh. ;  Cape  James,  or  Henlopen,  at  9h. ;  Bombay 
Hook,  lO^h. ;  Reedy  Island,  11  ^h. ;  Newcastle,  12h. ;  Philadelphia,  3  o'clock. 
First  quarter  flood  sets  near  the  capes  W.N.W ;  second  to  last  quarter 
N.N.W. ;  first  quarter  ebb  E.S.E.  ;  second  to  last  quarter  ebb  S.S.E. 
With  spring  tides  Uie  vertical  rise  is  from  0  to  7  feet ;  neap  tides  4^  to  5^» 
but  varied  by  the  winds.  The  flood  tide  runs  in  i*ound  Cape  Henry,  and 
into  Lynhaven  Bay,  until  1 1  o'clock,  on  the  fiill  and  change,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Chesapeake  stream  it  6ows  at  lOh. ;  in  Hampton  Road,  at  ]0|h. 
The  tide  varies  considerably  in  its  direction,  according  to  the  time  from 
ebb  or  flood.  The  ebb  from  James  and  York  Rivers  sets  over  the  Middle 
Ground  to  the  eastward,  which  renders  the  navigation  thereabout  dangerous 
in  the  night 

It  is  high  water  at  Charleston  at  7h.  15m.  The  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar  at  low  water,  neap  tides,  is  12-  feet,  at  high  water,  neap  tides,  17  feet; 
at  low  water,  spring  tides,  1 1  feet,  high  water,  i  8  J*  feet.  From  thence 
towards  Savannah,  it  has  has  been  observed  that  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  winds 
cause  higher  tides  than  other  winds.  At  Port  Royal  the  tide  flows,  in  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  8|^h.  About  6  leagues  from  the  land,  in 
12  fathoms  water,  the  flood  sets  strongly  to  the  southward,  and  the  ehb  to 
the  northward ;  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  there  is  no  ebb  at  all. 
On  Savannah  Bar  there  are  20  feet,  at  low  water.  At  St  Mary's  River  it  is 
hisfh  water  at  S^h. ;  the  tide  rises  6  feet  at  common,  and  7  feet  at  spring 
tides. 

VABIATIOH.— The  variation  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  28"  W. ;  Cape 
Ray,  24*^;  Quebec,  IS*';  St.  Paul's  Island,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  21**;  Gut 
of  Canso,  1 6** ;  Halifax  Lighthouse  K^SS';  Cape  Sable,  ir  15';  Boston 
Bay,  7*40';  in  New*  York  Harbour,  about  7**;  off  the  Delaware,  4* ,  and 
about  the  same  off  the  Chesapeake. 


SECTION  VIII. 


GENERAL   DESCRIPTION    OF   WINDS,  TIDES,    CURRENTS,  &c. 

A  change  in  the  temperature  of  a  i)ortion  of  air,  an  increase  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  water,  which  it  holds  in  a  state  of  vapoiu* ;  in  short, 
any  circumstance  which  causes  it  cither  to  contract  or  to  expand,  destroys 
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the  eqiiilibriura  subsisting  among  the  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
occasions  a  rush  of  air,  that  is,  a  wind,  towai-ds  the  spot  where  the  hnlance 
has  been  destroyed. 

WINDS  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — those  which  flow  constantly  in 
the  same  direction,  those  which  are  periodical,  and  those  which  are  variable. 
It  must  be  obser\'ed  that  the  terms  which  express  tlie  direction  of  \^inds  are 
employed  in  a  sense  quite  contraiy  to  that  in  which  they  are  used  when  we 
speak  of  tlie  direction  of  currents  in  the  ocean ;  a  westerly  current,  for  ex- 
ample, signifies  a  current  flowing  towards  the  west,  but  a  westerly  wind  signi- 
fies a  wind  coming  from  that  quarter. 

The  permanent  winds  are  those  which  blow  constantly  between,  and  a  few 
degrees  beyond  the  tropics,  and  are  named  trade-winds.  On  the  north  of  the 
equator  their  direction  is  from  the  north-east  (varying  at  times  a  point  or  two 
of  the  compass  each  way) ;  on  the  south  of  the  equator  they  proceed  from  tlie 
south-east  The  origin  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  this  : — the  powerful  heat 
of  the  tonid  zone  rai*efies  or  makes  lighter  the  air  of  that  region  ;  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  this  rarefaction,  rises,  and,  to  supply  its  place,  a  colder 
atmosphere  from  each  of  the  temperate  zones  moves  towards  tlie  equator. 
But  (as  in  the  case  of  the  polar  currents  in  the  ocean)  these  north  and  south 
winds  pass  from  regions  where  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth's  sui*face  is 
less  to  those  where  it  is  greater.  Unable  at  once  to  acquire  this  new  velocity 
they  are  left  behind,  and  instead  of  being  north  and  south  winds,  as  they 
would  if  the  earth's  surface  did  not  turn  round,  they  become  noi-th-east  and 
south-cast  winds.  The  space  included  between  the  second  and  fifth  degi*ee 
of  north  latitude  is  the  internal  boundary  of  the  two  winds  ;  and  this  space 
experiences  calms,  frequently  interrupted,  however,  by  violent  storms.  The 
reason  why  it  is  situated  to  the  north  of,  instead  of  exactly  at,  the  equator, 
seems  to  be  that  the  northern  hemisphere  is  warmer  than  the  southern ;  for 
since  the  trade-winds  are  the  result  of  the  continual  ascent  of  heated  air  in 
the  equatorial  parts,  their  internal  boundary  will  be  where  the  principal 
ascent  is  going  on — that  is,  where  the  annual  temperature  is  tlie  highest, 
which,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  inequality  of  temperature  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  will  not  be  at  the  equator,  but  somewhat  to  the  north  of  it 
The  extenial  limits  of  the  trade-winds  are  at  a  medium  in  about  the  80"  of 
north  and  south  latitude  respectively  ;  but  each  limit,  as  the  sun  approaches 
the  neighbouring  tropic,  declines  further  from  the  equator.  The  position  of 
tVie  sun  has  an  influence  also  on  their  .strength  and  direction  ;  for  when  that 
luminary  is  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  south-east  wind  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  southerly  and  stronger,  and  the  north-east  wejiker  and  more 
easterly  ;  the  effect  is  reversed  when  he  gets  towards  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  TRADE-WINDS  would  blow  regularly  round  the  whole  globe  within 
the  distance  of  about  30°  or  40°  from  the  equator  each  way,  if  the  space  within 
those  limits  were  all  covered  with  water;  but  the  uneven  surface  and  unequal 
temperature  of  tlie  land  divert  and  derange  them  ;  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  trade-winds  are  constantly  experienced  only  over  the  open  ocean.  The 
larger  expanse  of  ocean  over  which  they  nuige,  tlie  more  steadily  they  blow  ; 
thus  in  the  Pacifi|k  they  are  commonly  more  steady  than  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  sailing  from  tlie 
Canaries  to  Cumana,  on  the  noilh  coast  of  South  America,  it  is  hardly  ever 
requisite  to  touch  the  sails  of  the  vessel.  The  voyage  across  the  Pacifie, 
from  Acapulco  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  Phillippine  Islands,  is 
performed  with  equal  facility ;  and  if  there  were  a  channel  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  a  westward  passage  fi^om  Europe  to  China  would  be  nior« 
speedy  and  safe  than  the  usual  navigation  thither  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope ;  the  only  interruption  to  the  evenness  of  this  voyage  would  be  in  ^ 
Carrihean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  trade-wind  blows  impeto- 
ously,  and  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  westerly  winds.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  however,  to  return  by  the  same  route,  because  in  sailing  east  way 
must  be  made  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  get  beyond  the  region  of  the 
trade  into  that  of  the  variable  winds.  Both  in  tlie  Atlantic  and  in  the  Paciiie 
Ocean  the  current  of  the  trade-winds  becomes  broader  and  moi-e  directly  east 
in  its  course,  as  it  advances  from  one  side  to  the  oilier  of  those  extensive 
basins.  On  the  west  coast  of  AMca,  owing  to  the  rarefaction  which  the  air 
undergoes  over  that  continent,  the  wind  is  mostly  turned  towards  the  shore; 
from  Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Verde  it  is  generally  N.W.,  and  thence  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  equator,  it  bends  gradually  first  to  the  West 
and  then  to  the  S.W. ;  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru  a  South  wind  pre- 
vails :  these  are  two  instances  of  the  interruption  which  the  trade-winds  ex- 
perience in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  masses  of  land. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade-winds  prevail  between  28^  and 
10^  of  south  latitude,  from  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  east  side  of  MadA> 
gascar,  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Australia;  but  from  10^  south  latitu-Ie  to  the 
northern  shores  of  that  ocean  the  uniformity  of  the  tropical  movement  of  the 
atmosphere  is  destroyed  by  the  monsoons,  which  belong  to  the  class  of 
periodical  winds.  These  blow  half  the  year  from  one  quarter,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  opposite ;  winds  and  violent  storms  prevail  for  a  time  which 
render  it  dangerous  to  put  to  sea.  They  of  course  suffer  partial  changes  in 
particular  places,  owing  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  lands,  and  to  other 
circumstances,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  their  general  limits  and  direc- 
tions. Northward  from  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude,  a  south-west  wind 
blows  from  April  to  October — from  October  to  April  a  north-east:  these 
monsoons  extend  over  the  China  sea,  but  here  they  incline  more  to  the  direc- 
tion of  north  and  south.  Between  3*  and  10"  south  latitude,  a  north-west 
wind  blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south-east  during  the  other  six 
months  of  the  year ;  the  former  is  seldom  steady  in  the  open  sea,  but  in 
December  and  January  it  sometimes  extends  northwards  a  degree  or  two 
beyond  the  equator.  These  two  monsoons  have  the  greatest  strength  and 
regularity  in  the  Java  Sea,  and  thence  eastward  towards  New  Guinea.  The 
facts  above  exhibited  may  be  thus  summed  up :  from  April  to  October  a 
south-west  wind  prevails  north  of  the  equator,  southward  of  this  a  south-east 
wind  from  October  to  April,  a  north-east  wind  north  of  the  equator,  and  a  north- 
west between  the  equator  and  1 0**  south  ;  south  of  this  the  usual  trade-wind. 
which  is  in  motion  through  the  whole  year. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  these  movements  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is,  that  the  north-east  and 
south-east  monsoons,  which  are  found  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on 
the  south  side  of  the  equator,  are  nothing  more  than  the  trade-winds  blowing 
for  six  months,  and  then  stScceeded  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  winds 
directly  opposite.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  south  west  monsoon  in 
tie  northern,  and  the  north-west  monsoon  in  the  southern,  hemisphere,  each 
prevails  while  the  sun  is  pei'pendicular  to  their  I'espective  regions  ;  tliey  are, 
therefore,  connected  with  the  immediate  presence  of  that  luminary.  If  the 
Indian  Ocean  were  not  bounded  as  it  is  by  land  on  the  nortli,  the  trade- 
winds  would  blow  over  it  (at  least  in  the  central  parts)  as  tliey  do  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  but  it  is  well  known  tliat  water,  owing  to  its 
transparency,  is  very  little  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  whereas  the  land  is 
pdwerfully  heated  by  them ;  consequei^y,  when  the  sun  is  between  the 
equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  India*  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
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become  much  hotter  than  the  ocean ;  the  air  over  them  gets  rarefied  and 
ascends,  colder  air  tlien  rushes  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  south-west 
wind  is  produced.  When  the  sun,  however,  has  crossed  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  these  countries  become  gradually  cool,  and  the  north-east  trade-wind 
resume  their  course.  At  the  same  time  the  north-west  monsoon  commences 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  consequence  of  the  air  over  New  Holland 
being  rarefied  by  tha  presence  of  the  sun. 

The  monsoons  in  the  Red  Sea  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  shores ;  and  a 
similar  effect  is  observed  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  between  Africa  and 
Madagascar,  where  these  winds  follow  the  line  of  the  channel.  On  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  between  Cape  St.  Augustine  and  the  island  of  St.  Catlierine,  and 
in  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  west  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  periodical 
winds  occur  somewhat  similar  to  the  monsoons  of  Asia. 

The  land  and  sea-breezes,  which  are  common  on  the  coasts  and  islands 
situated  between  the  tropics,  are  another  kind  of  periodical  winds  During 
the  day  the  air,  over  the  land,  is  strongly  heated  by  the  sun,  and  a  cool  breeze 
sets  in  from  tlie  sea ;  but,  in  the  night,  the  atmosphere  over  the  land  gets 
cooled,  while  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  air  over  it,  retains  a  temperature 
nearly  even  at  all  times  :  accordingly,  after  sunset,  a  land-breeze  blows  off  the 
shore.  The  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  lasts 
till  six  in  the  evening ;  at  seven  the  land-breeze  begins,  and  continues  till 
eight  in  the  moniing,  when  it  dies  away.  These  alternate  breezes  are,  per- 
haps, felt  more  powerfully  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  anywhere — ^their  effect 
there  extends  to  a  distance  of  20  leagues  from  the  land.  During  summer,  the 
sea-breeze  is  very  perceptible  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some- 
times even  as  far  north  as  Norway. 

We  tlius  perceive  that  within  the  limits  of  from  28°  to  30°,  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  carried  on  with  great  re- 
gularity; but,  beyond  these  limits,  the  winds  are  extremely  variable  and 
uncertain,  and  the  observations  made  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactory 
theory  by  which  to  explain  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  beyond  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds,  the  most  frequent  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
are  from  the  south-west  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  from  the  nortli-west 
in  the  south  temperate  zone.  This  remark  must  be  limited  to  winds  blowing 
over  the  ocean,  and  in  maritime  countries  ;  because  those  in  the  interior  of 
continents  are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  among  which  the 
height  and  position  of  chains  of  mountains  are  not  the  least  important. 
These  south-west  and  north-west  winds  of  the  temperate  zones  are  most 
likely  occasioned  in  the  following  manner : — In  the  torrid  zone  there  is  a 
continual  ascent  of  air,  which,  after  rising,  must  spread  itself  to  the  noilh 
and  south,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  trade-winds  below :  these  upper 
currents,  becoming  cooled  above,  at  last  descend  and  mix  themselves  with 
the  lower  air ;  part  of  them  may,  perhaps,  fall  again  into  the  trade-winds,  and 
the  remainder,  pursuing  its  course  towards  the  poles,  occasion  the  north-west 
and  south-west  winds  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  has  also  been 
conjectured  that  these  winds  may  frequently  be  caused  by  a  decomposition 
of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles,  from  part  of  the  air  being  at  times  con- 
verted into  water. 

HURRICANES. — Hurricanes  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  electric  origin. 
A  large  vacuum  is  suddenly  created  in  the  atmosphere,  into  which  vacuum  the 
suiTounding  air  rushes  with  immense  rapidity,  sometimes  from  opposite 
points  of  the  compass,  spreading  the  most  frightful  devastation  along  its 
ti'ack,  rooting  up  trees,  and  levelling  houses  with  the  ground.  They  are 
seldom  experienced  beyond  the  tropics,  or  nearer  the  equator  than  the  0° 
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or  10*  of  latitude  ;  and  they  rage  with  the  greatest  fury  near  the  tropiat 
in  the  vicuiity  of  land  or  islands,  while  far  out  in  the  open  ocean  the* 
rarely  occur.  They  are  most  common  among  the  West  India  Islands,  near 
the  east  coast  of  Madagascar,  tlie  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  in 
the  hay  of  Bengal  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Ghina. 

WHIRLWINDS. — Whirlwinds  sometimes  aiise  from  winds  blowing  among 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  the  form  of  which  iniluences  their  direction, 
and  occasions  gusts  to  descend  with  a  spiral  or  whirling  motion.  They  are 
frequently,  however,  caused  by  two  whids  meeting  each  other  at  an  angle  and 
then  turning  upon  a  centi-e.  When  two  winds  thus  encounter  one  another, 
any  cloud  which  happens  to  be  between  them  is,  of  course,  condensed  and 
turned  rapidly  round  ;  and  all  substances  sutticiently  light  ai-e  carried  up  mto 
the  air  by  the  whirling  motion  which  ensues. 

WATERrSPOUTS. — The  action  of  a  whirlwind  at  sea  occasions  the  curious 
phenomenon  named  a  Water-spout,  which  is  thus  described   by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it.     From  a  dense  cloud  a  cone  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
trumpet,  with  the  small  end  downwards ;  at  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
sea  under  it  is  agitated  and  whirled  round,  the  watere  are  separated  into 
vapour,  and  ascend  with  a  spiral  motion  till  they  unite  with  the  ec)ne  proceed- 
ing from  the  cloud  ;  frequently,  however,  they  dispei-se  before  the  junction  is 
eifected.     Both  columns  diminish  towards  tlieir  point  of  contract,  where  tliey 
ai^e  not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.     In  the  middle  of  the  cone, 
forming  the  water-spout,  there  is  a  white  transparent  tube,  which  becomes  less 
distinct  on  approaching  it,  and  it  is  then  discovered  to  he  a  vacant  space  in 
which  none  of  the  small  particles  of  water  ascend  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as 
around  the  outer  edges  of  the  water-spout,  large  drops  of  rain   pivcipitate 
themselves.   In  calm  weather,  water-spouts  generally  preserve  the  perpaudicular 
in  their  motion  ;  but,  when  acted  on  by  tlie  winds,  they  move  on  obliquely ; 
sometimes  they  disperse  suddenly,  at  others  they  pass  rapidly  along  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  continue  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  before  they  disap- 
pear.    A  notion  has  been  entertained  that  they  are  very  dangerous  to  shipping, 
owing  to  the  descent,  at  the  instant  of  their  breaking,  of  a  large  body  of  water 
sufficient  to  sink  a  ship ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  the 
water  descends  only  in  the  form  of  heavy  rain.     It  is  true  that  small  vessels 
incur  a  risk  of  being  overset,  if  they  caiTy  much  sail ;  because  sudden  gusts 
of  wind,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  very  common  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
water-spouts. 

TIDES. 

The  tides  proceed  from  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
diminish  the  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  which  is  the  same  tiling, 
draw  or  lift  up  the  waters  toward  themselves. 

The  moon,  on  account  of  her  nearness  to  our  planet,  has  the  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  tides  ;  it  is  calculated  that  her  influence  is  nearly  triple 
that  of  the  sun.  The  sun,  however,  acts  upon  the  ocean  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  in  a  less  degree.  When  these  two  bodies  unite  their  influence, 
which  they  do  at  the  seasons  of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tides  naturally  rise 
the  highest,  and  are  then  called  spring  tides ;  but,  when  the  moon  is  in  her 
quadratures,  or  quailers,  tlie  action  of  eac^^  of  the  two  luminaries  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other ;  the  tides  are  then,  of  course,  the  lowest,  and 
are  called  neap  tides.  During  the  moon  s  circuit  round  the  earth,  the  spring 
and  neap  tides  each  occur  twice,  and  one  filer  the  other. 
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As  the  moon  crosses  the  meridian  of  a  place  ahout  every  twenty-four  honrs 
fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  the  sea  in  that  space  of  time  ebhs  and  Hows  twice 
all  over  the  world,  although  much  less  towards  the  poles  than  within  the  tro- 
pics, where  the  waters  are  under  the  direct  line  of  the  lunar  atti^action. 

Were  it  not  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  mentioned  it  would  be  high  water, 
at  any  place  in  the  open  sea,  when  tlie  moon  is  upon  the  meridian  of  that 
place,  and  low  water  when  the  moon  is  upon  a  circle,  cutting  the  meridian 
in  question  at  right  angles  ;  but.  in  fact,  the  greatest  and  least  heights  of  the 
water  at  that  a  place  do  not  occur  till  about  Qiree  hours  after.  The  delay  is 
thus  explained  :  the  elevated  parts  of  the  sea  have  received  such  an  impulse 
towards  ascent,  that  they  continue  to  rise  after  the  earth  s  rotation  has  car- 
ried them  from  under  the  line  of  the  direct  atti'action  of  the  moon ;  ihis  im- 
pulse being  also  aided  for  a  time,  by  the  moon  continuing  to  attract  the 
water  upwards,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

If  the  earth  were  entirely  covered  by  a  sea  of  uniform  depth,  and  the  sun 
and  moon  moved  always  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  region  of  the  higli- 
«st  tides  would  always  be  directly  under  the  equator,  while  at  the  poles  there 
would  never  be  any  tide  whatever.  But  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  several  other  circumstances,  prevent  the  tides 
from  taking  place  in  so  uniform  a  manner. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  kept  in  \iew,  that,  whenever  the  sun  and 
moon  are  not  situated  at  the  same  distances  from  the  equator,  so  tliat  the 
circles  of  their  highest  tides  do  not  coincide,  or  fall  together,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  their  attractive  forces  counteracting,  in  some  degree,  each  other's 
effects  upon  the  ocean ;  and  as  the  moon  completes  her  range,  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  in  about  29^  days,  while  the  sun,  to  complete  his,  takes 
nearly  365^  days,  their  combined  motions  must  produce  continual  irregu- 
lai'ities  in  the  tides.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  mean  monthly 
range  of  the  moon,  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  is  the  same  as  the  annual 
range  of  the  sun  (23®  128') ;  the  highest  tides  are,  consequently,  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  least  within  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.*  Within  the 
tropics  the  flood  tides  pass  from  east  to  west  (following  tlie  apparent  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon)  but,  as  the  ton*id  zone  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  tides, 
the  flood  in  the  northern  temperate  zone  comes  from  the  south,  and  in  the 
southern  temperate  zone  from  the  north.  To  this  rule  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, local  exceptions,  caused  by  those  derangements  of  the  tide  which  -me 
are  now  going  to  mention. 

Of  all  irregularities  in  the  tides,  those  are  the  greatest  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  land  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
waters.  The  impediments  created  by  shallows  in  tlie  ocean,  and  by  the 
shores,  bays,  gulfs,  and  promontories  of  islands  and  continents  are  such,  that 
the  tides  are  greatly  delayed,  altered  both  in  degree  and  in  direction,  and  in 
many  places  so  accumulated,  that  they  rise  to  heights  far  exceeding  what  ia 
witnessed  in  the  open  ocean.  On  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  there  are  regular  tides  of  only  one   or  two  feet  in  elevation ;  but,  on 


•  It  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is  high  water  at  any  place  twite  in  every  24  hours  50^  minutes. 
When  a  place  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator  as  the  moon,  the  tide,  whicn  is  produced  while  ih» 
moon  is  above  the  horizon  of  the  place,  will  exceed  the  tide  which  is  produced  while  the  moou  is  uu- 


under  a  paiallel  of  soutli  latitude  will  havelu  greatest  high  water  when  the  moon  is  below  the  uori- 
zou.  Wlieu  tlie  moou  is  south  of  the  equator,  these  effects  will  be  just  reversed.  In  summer,  when 
the  suu*8  declination  is  considerably  north,  th^  aftemoou  tides,  norUi  of  the  equator,  are  higher  ^hnn 
the  morning  tides;  in  winter  the  morning  tioff  exceed  those  of  the  afternoon. 
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the  western  shores  of  Europe,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  the  tides 
are  very  strong,  and  have  many  variations.  On  the  northern  eoast^s  of 
France,  the  flow  being  confined  in  a  channel,  and  repelled  also  by  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  England,  rises  to  a  surprising  height, — at  St.  Maloes.  in 
Bretagne,  it  is  said,  even  to  50  feet.  The  tide  of  the  German  Ocean  is 
twelve  hours  in  ti-avelling  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  London  Bridge, 
where  it  arrives  about  the  time  that  there  is  a  new  tide  in  the  German 
Ocean.  Thisds  one  instance,  out  of  tlie  many,  of  the  effect  produced  upoo 
the  tide  when  it  has  to  pass  along  a  naiTow  channel,  and  to  overcome  an 
opposing  current. 

The  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  tides  are 
created  in  the  ocean,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  why  it  is  that,  in  some  gulfs 
and  inland  seas,  there  are  either  no  tides,  or  such  trifling  ones  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible.  In  small  collections  of  water  the  moon  acts  with  ilie 
same  line  of  attraction,  or  nearly  so,  upon  every  portion  of  the  surface  at 
once,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  waters  being  equally  elevated  at  the 
same  period,  no  part  of  them  is  ever  higher  than  tlie  other.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  Baltic  has  no  perceptible  tides,  and  why  even  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  hardly  visible.*  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  two  seas 
in  question  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot  receive  tides  from  the 
Ailfiuitic :  1st,  because  their  entrances  are  not  tmned  towards  the  main 
direction  of  tlie  Atlantic  tide ;  2ndly,  because  their  entrances  are  so  narrow, 
that  the  quantity  of  tide  which  that  ocean  can,  in  a  few  hours,  impel  into 
them,  is  insufficient,  after  being  spread  over  the  extensive  sm*faces  of  the 
two  seas,  to  raise  their  level  at  all  perceptibly.  The  Greeks  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  having  never 
been  on  any  other  coasts  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  seized  with 
complete  consternation  on  first  beholding  the  retreat  of  the  strong  tide 
which  the  Indian  Ocean  sends  into  the  river  Indus.  In  gulfs  which  are 
differently  circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  their  entrances, 
and  which  have  openings  wider,  as  compared  with  their  extent,  the  tides 
propagated  from  the  ocean  are  sensibly  felt.  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays,  and 
the  Red  Sea,  are  examples  which  prove  the  correctness  of  this  observation. 

Currents  and  winds  (especially  the  latter)  have,  according  to  their  direc- 
tion, an  influence  either  in  quickening  or  retarding  the  tide;  indeed  a 
p#werful  wind  will  sometimes  keep  a  tide  out  of  very  narrow  channels. 
On  the  contrary,  a  strong  wind  coming  from  the  same  quarter  as  the  tide  will 
raise  it  several  feet  above  its  usual  level. 

The  causes  which  render  the  movements  of  the  tides  complex  and  irre- 
gular, may  thus  be  summed  up  under  foiur  heads — I.  The  variations  in  the 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  respect  to  the  equator  and  to  each 
other ;  2,  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  land ;  3,  by  winds  ;  and  4,  by  cur- 
rents. The  existence  of  these  causes  render  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  for  calculating  the  level,  either  of  high  or  of  low  water,  in  diffe- 
rent latitudes. 

CURRENTS. 

Currents  in  the  ocean  may  be  occasioned  in  various  ways  :  they  may  arise 
from  an  external  impulse  (a  gale  of  wind  for  instance) ,  from  a  difference  in 

•  The  little  tide  which  there  is  in  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  he  formed  chiefly  on  the  part  ex- 
tending to  the  east  of  Malta,  and  to  proceed  northward  into  the  Golf  of  Venice.  M.  D'Angos  observed 
tliat,  at  Toulon,  on  the  coast  of  France,  the  sea  rose  a  Coot,  about  d|  hours  after  the  moon  paaaed  the 
meridian. 
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temperature  or  saltness  between  two  parts  of  the  sea ;  from  the  periodical 
melting  of  the  polar  ice,  or  from  the  inequality  of  the  evaporation  which  the 
surface  of  the  sea  undergoes  in  diiferent  latitudes.  These  causes  may  pro- 
duce constant  or  occasional  currents,  and,  according  as  they  act  in  concert  or 
in  opposition,  will  their  effects  be  various. 

The  most  remarkable  currents  are  those  which  continually  follow  the  same 
direction.  There  is  one  which  sets  regularly  from  each  of  the  poles  towards 
the  equator ;  and  when  we  get  within  28**  or  30**  of  the  line  en  either  side, 
a  general  movement  is  observed  in  the  ocean,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  east 
to  west  The  existence  of  the  two  polar  currents  is  proved  by  the  floating  of 
masses  of  ice  from  the  frigid  into  the  temperate  regions :  these  masses  are, 
at  times,  seen  as  low  as  the  45°,  or  even  the  40®,  of  latitude. 

It  was  the  opposition  of  the  polar  current  which  principally  occasioned 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  Captain  Parry  to  reach  the  north  pole ; 
before  they  desisted  from  their  efforts,  the  expedition  found  that,  as  they 
advanced  over  the  ice,  they  were  being  drifted  southward,  at  a  rate  faster 
than  that  at  which  they  were  travelling  northward.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
a  tropical  current  exists.  Judging  not  only  from  the  direction  of  bodies 
floating  on  the  water,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that  vessels,  in  cross- 
ing from  Europe  to  America,  descend  to  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  they  fall  into  a  current  and  are  earned  rapidly  to  the  west.  In  going 
from  America  to  Asia,  across  the  Pacific,  a  similar  effect  is  observed.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  was  due  solely  to  the  trade-winds,  but  such  is 
not  the  case ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  distinguish  their  effect  from  that  of 
the  currents,  since  the  progress  of  the  vessel  is  quicker  than  it  could  be  with 
the  aid  of  the  wind  alone. 

The  origin  of  the  polar  currents  is,  no  doubt  in  great  measure,  to  be 
referred  to  the  centrifugal  force  which  is  the  result  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
It  may  be  further  explained,  when  we  reflect  that  the  water  towards  the 
pples,  both  on  account  of  its  lower  temperature  and  its  being  less  attracted 
by  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  heavier  than  the  water  in  the  tropical  regions, 
and,  moreover,  (hat  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  occasions  a  much  more 
powerful  evaporation  of  the  sea  than  is  elsewhere  experienced :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  waters  nearer  the  poles  will  move  towards  the  equator,  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  has,  in  these  several  ways,  been 
destroyed.  The  tropical  current  may  also,  in  another  manner,  bo  explained 
as  proceeding  from  the  earth's  rotation.  The  waters,  as  they  advance  from 
the  polar  seas,  pass  from  regions  where  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  very  slight,  to  those  where  it  is  exceedingly  rapid ;  they  cannot 
immediately  acquire  the  rapid  motion  with  which  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
revolve  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  they  are,  accordingly,  left  rather  behind, 
that  is  to  the  westward  (the  earth  turning  round  from  west  to  east).  The 
ocean,  consequently,  appears  to  retreat  from  the  western,  and  advance  upon 
.  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  continents,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  general 
movement  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  effect  is  very  much  assisted  by  the 
constant  blowing  of  the  trade-winds. 

We  will  now  explain  the  modifications,  or  changes,  which  this  grand 
movement  in  the  ocean  undergoes,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  land  to  its  free  progptss.  When  it  meets  witli  shores  or  nan-ow  straits 
to  impede  or  turn  aside  its  course,  it  forms  strong  and  even  dangerous  cur- 
rents. The  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  dyke  to  the  general  westward  motion  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  if  we  refer  to  a  map,  that  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  in  about  6' 
south  latitude,  the  coast  of  South  America  stretches  away  in  a  continued  line 
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to  the  north-west,  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Trinidad.  Owing  to  this  shape  oitbe 
coast  the  waters,  as  far  as  10**  south,  are,  when  they  appi-oacli  Aiuerica,  ca^ 
ricd  away  in  a  ciiiTent  to  the  north-west.  This  current  afterwoixls  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  strait  fonned  by  tlie  western  end  of  Cuba  and 
the  opposite  peninsula  (from  this  part  it  is  cidled  by  navigators,  the  Gulf 
Stream),  and  follows  the  bendings  of  the  Mexican  coast,  fi-om  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  shoals  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida.  It  next  takes  a 
new  direction  to  the  north,  and  rushes  impetuously  into  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 
M.  Humboldt  observed  in  the  month  of  May,  1H04,  in  the  26**  and  27*  of 
latitude,  tliat  its  velocity  was  80  miles  in  24  hours,  although,  at  the  time, 
tliere  was  a  violent  wind  against  it. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Florida  (north  latitude  28*)  it  runs  to  the  north- 
east, at  the  rate,  sometimes,  of  5  miles  an  hour  It  may  always  be  distin- 
guished by  the  high  temperatui*e^  and  saltness  of  its  waters,  their  indigo- 
blue  colour,  and  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  floating  on  the  surface,  and  also  by 
the  heat  of  tlie  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  rapidity  and  temperature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  diminish  towards  the  north,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its 
breath  increases.!  Its  further  progress  northward  is  at  last  checked  by  tha 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  42**  N.,  where  it 
turns  suddenly  to  the  east.  It  afterwards  continues  moving  towards  tlie  E. 
and  the  E.S.E.  as  far  as  the  Azores  ;  and  thence  it  turns  towards  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  the  Isle  of  Madeira,  and  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  till,  ou 
reaching  the  parallel  of  Cape  Blanco,  it  completes  the  round  by  mixing  with 
the  grand  westerly  current  of  the  tropics.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
branch  still  keeps  on  its  course  to  the  south  and  south-east,  along  the  coast 
of  Africa :  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  ships,  if  they  approach  too  near  the 
shore,  are  drawn  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  with  difficulty  get  out  f^ain. 
We  thus  see  that  between  the  parallels  of  11®  and  4t)®,  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic are  carried  on  in  a  continual  whirlpool.  Humboldt  remaiks  that,  *•  Sup- 
posing a  particle  of  water  to  return  to  the  same  place  from  which  it  departed, 
we  can  estimato,  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  swiftness  of  currents, 
that  this  circuit  of  3800  leagues  is  not  terminated  in  less  than  two  years  and 
ten  months.  A  l)oat,  which  may  be  supposed  to  receive  no  impulse  from 
the  winds,  would  recpiire  thirteen  months,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  to  reach 
tlie  coast  of  Caraceas ;  ten  months  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  reach  Tortoise  Shoals,  opposite  the  port  of  the  Havannah ;  while  forty 
or  fifty  days  might  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  to  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  rapidity  of  the  retro- 
grade current  from  this  bank  to  the  coasts  of  Africa :  estimating  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  waters  at  7  or  8  miles  in  24  houi*s,  we  find  ten  or  eleven  moiitlis 
for  this  last  distance."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  before  Europeans  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
America,  two  bodies,  belonging  to  an  unknown- nice  of  men,  were  cast,  by  the 
Gulf-stream,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Azores,  and  pieces  of  bamboo  were  brouglit, 
by  tlie  same  current,   to  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Porto  Santo ;    by  these 

•  HuiDboUU  observes  tliat "  The  waters  of  the  Mexican  Golf,  forcibly  drnwii  to  Uie  north-east, 

?re8or\-e  tlieir  wanii  teinpcrttture  to  such  a  point,  tliat  at  40°  antl  41"  of  Lilitude,  lie  found  tlicui  «t 
■ii^  (Fnhn>nheil);  when  out  of  the  current,  the  heat  of  the  oc-»aa,  at  its  surfare,  was  scarrely  03|. 
lu  the  parallel  of  New  York  (11*  N.)  the  teniperatnre  of  the  Gulf  i>ireain  is,  cousiMinentiv,  equal  to 
tliui  of  tlie  seaw  of  the  tn)pics  hi  the  Ik**  of  hititiule." 

f  lubivadih  in  ktitude  Ux^^  is  fcetenteen  Icogues  (i).lt»  miles  U>a'eapne);  in  the  parallel  of 
ClmrK-jTowu  ( ;}:r  nearly )  fn  m  10  to  fK>  ha^ues;  and  on  the  meridian  of  Conro  oidFlom,  lli6 
westeriuuost  of  the  Azoi-v  InlaLds,  it  is  IQO  Ungues. 
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circumstances,  Columbus  is  said  to  have  been  strengthened  in  his  conjectures 
witli  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  Western  Continent. 

An  arm  of  the  Gulf-stream,  in  tlie  46*^  and  60"  of  latitude,  runs  to  the 
north-east,  towards  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  becomes  very  strong  when  the 
wind  has  blown  long  from  the  west.  The  fruit  of  trees,  which  belong  to 
tlio  American  torrid  zone,  is,  every  year,  deposited  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Ireland  and  Non\'ay ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hebrides  are  collected 
seeds  of  several  plants,  the  growth  of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  neighbouring 
continent.  The  most  striking  circumstance,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  wreck 
an  English  vessel,  burnt  near  Jamaica,  having  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

There  are  various  currents  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  general 
westward  motion  of  the  former  is  impeded  by  a  numerous  archipelago,  and 
hence  it  receives  different  directions.  A  strong  current  sets  to  the  west 
through  each  of  the  two  straits,  which  respectively  separate  New  Holland 
from  New  Guinea  and  from  Van  Diemaii's  Land.  It  then  gets  diverted,  and 
flows  northward,  along  the  bottom  of  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  till  it  reaches  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  reason  of  its  taking  this 
course : — The  general  impetus  of  the  Pacific  towards  the  west,  being  en- 
countered by  New  Holland  and  the  numerous  East  India  isles,  is  broken 
and  dispersed ;  while  the  westerly  motion  of  the  Indian  sea  has  not,  in  so 
early  a  stage,  acquired  much  strength ;  the  polar  current,  from  the  south,  at 
the  same  time  presses  upon  the  wide  opening  which  the^Indian  sea  presents 
to  that  quarter,  and  the  waters  on  the  eastern  verge  of  that  sea  are,  there- 
fore, pushed  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Maldive  Islands,  however,  the  tropical  motion  has  become  powerful 
enough  t<^  resist  the  polar  current.  The  westerly  current  then  recommences, 
but  is  again  turned  out  of  its  line,  and  made  to  flow  to  the  south-west,  by  the 
chain  of  islands  and  shallows  which  reaches  from  the  extremity  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  to  Madagascar.  After  passing  Madagascar,  it  dashes  against  Africa, 
and,  at  the  termination  of  that  continent,  mingles  with  the  general  motion  of 
the  waters. 

A  current  afterwards  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaen.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  branch  of 
the  general  current  from  the  south  pole ;  tliough,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  may 
be  partly  the  result  of  the  westerly  movement  of  the  Atlantic,  which  being 
checked  by  the  shores  of  Brazil,  flows  to  the  south-west,  along  the  South 
American  coast 

There  is  a  question  connected  with  the  currents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  been  considered  difficult  to  explain  : 
it  is  from  what  quarters  the  timber  can  come,  which  is  found  floating  on  the 
polar  seas,  in  such  large  quantities,  and  so  much  of  wliich  is  thrown  ashore 
on  the  northern  side  of  Iceland.*  The  few  specimens  seen  of  the  growth  of 
Mexico  and  Brazil  must  have  travelled  to  the  north,  by  means  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the  rest  (principally  pines  and  firs)  most 
likely  comes  from  Siberia  and  North. America,  along  the  shores  of  which  it 
is  drifted  till  it  ariives  at  the  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Iceland  is  placed. 

The  existence  of  under  currents  different  from,  and  even  opposite  in  their 
direction  to,  tliosc  on  the  surface,  is,  by  no  means  improbable,  in  some  cases, 

♦  From  tlie  occouiU  which  Captain  Parrv  has  gi?cu  of  bia  voyage,  it  api^ears  that  Uiere  is  also  a 
great  (ioanlity  of  timber,  which  hia  been  cast  by  the  sea  upon  the  nurtheni  ouafit  of  Spitzbergen. 
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though  it  is  a  matter  not  admitting  proof.  It  has  been  thought  that  thf 
Mediterranean,  which  has  a  strong  flow  always  setting  into  it  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sends  back  a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic,  bjt 
concealed  current.  Contrary  currents,  passing  along  side  by  side,  are  not 
uncommon.  In  the  Cattegat  a  northern  current  flows  out  of  the  Baltic,  along 
Uie  coast  of  Sweden,  while  a  southern  one  enters  the  Baltic  along  the  coast 
of  Denmark.  When  two  opposite  currents,  of  about  equal  force,  meet  one 
anotlier,  they  sometimes,  especially  in  narrow  channels,  turn  upon  a  centre, 
and  assume  a  spiral  form,  giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are  the  Euripus,  near  the  island  of  Euboea*,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago ;  Charybdis,  in  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and  the 
Maelstroom,  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  most  violent  of  them,  when  agi- 
tated by  tides  or  winds,  become  very  dangerous  to  navigation. 


ON  THE  OCEAN— ITS  SALTNESS  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

That  vast  body  of  water  which  surrounds  the  continents,  and  is  the  com- 
mon receptacle  of  their  running  watei*s,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
support  of  annual  and  vegetable  existence  upon  the  earth.  Its  perpetual 
agitations  purify  the  air,  and  the  vapours,  which  the  atmosphere  draws  up 
from  its  surface,  being  condensed  and  dispersed  through  the  upper  regions, 
form  clouds,  which  are  the  source  of  a  constant  supply  of  rain  and  moisture 
to  the  land.  The  ocean  also,  by  the  facilities  for  communication  which  it 
offers,  is  the  means  of  uniting  the  most  distant  nations,  while  it  enables 
tliem  to  interchange,  with  mutual  advantage,  the  productions  of  their  several 
climates. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  similar  inequalities  to  the  surface 
of  the  continents ;  the  depth  of  the  water  is,  therefore,  extremely  various. 
There  are  vast  spaces  where  no  bottom  has  been  found ;  but  this,  of  course, 
does  not  prove  that  the  sea  is  bottomless,  because  tlie  line  is  able  to  reach 
but  a  comparatively  small  depth.  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  the  Nortliem  Ocean, 
let  down  a  very  heavy  sounding  lead,  and  gave  out  with  it  nearly  4,700  ffct 
of  rope  witliout  finding  tlie  bottom ;  and  Mr.  Scoresby  mentions  having 
sounded  in  the  Greenland  sea  as  much  as  7,'/200  feet.  Such  experimeotSt 
however,  must  be  of  very  doubtful  character ;  it  is  well  known  how  much 
more  easily  bodies  may  be  moved  along  in  the  water  than  in  the  atmospherei 
and,  consequently,  any  current  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  lead  with  it, 
and  so  draw  the  rope  out  of  a  perpendicular  direction.  If  we  were  to  found 
our  opinion  upon  analogy,  we  might  conclude  that  tlie  greatest  depth  of  the 
ocean  is,  at  least,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  that  is,  be- 
tween JiO,0()0  and  30,000  feet. 

The  level  of  the  sea,  if  it  were  not  for  the  action  of  external  causes,  would 
be  the  same  everywhere  at  the  same  instant,  owing  to  tlie  equal  pressure 
exerted  by  tlie  pai'ttcles  of  a  fluid  upon  each  other  in  every  direction.  The 
figure  assumed  by  the  ocean  would,  therefore,  exhibit  the  true  surface  of  our 
planet,  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  general  level 
of  this  kind  can  ever  exist,  because  the  tide  at  aiiy  given  moment  is  at  very 
different  heights  in  ditFerent  pails  of  the  ocean.  The  level  is  also  continually 
being  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  the  winds  in  particular  regions.  Inde- 
pendent, however,  of  those  circumstances,  it  would  appear  Uiat  in  gulfs  and 
inland  seas,  which  have  only  a  slight  communiciition  with  the  ocean,  the  level 
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'of  the  water  is  usually  more  elevated  than  in  the  latter.  This  seems  to  be 
more  especially  the  case  if  the  only  openings  of  these  gulfs  are  towards  the 
-east ;  and  it  is  attributed  with  reason  to  the  accumulation  which  arises  from 
the  water  being  driven  into  these  confined  inlets  by  the  general  movement  to 
-which  allusion  will  be  made  presently.  When  the  French  en^eers  were  in 
Egypt,  they  made  observations,  according  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  were  32^  feet  higher  than 
<ihose  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  same  isthmus.  M. 
Humboldt  made  observations  of  a  similar  kind  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  his  conclusion  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  from  20  to 
23  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other  side.  Of  certain  inland 
seas  the  level  varies  with  the  seasons ;  4he  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  which 
are  in  fact  almost  lakes,  swell  in  the  spring,  from  the  abundance  of  water 
brought  down  to  them  at  that  period  by  the  rivers. 

The  general  colour  of  the  sea  is  a  deep  bluish  green,  which  becomes 
clearer  towards  the  coasts.  This  colour  is  bought  to  arise  entirely  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  azure  tint  of  the  sky ;  the  rays  of  blue  light,  being  the 
most  refrangible,  pass  in  the  greatest  quantity  through  the  water,  which,  on 
account  of  its  density  and  depth,  makes  them  undergo  a  strong  refraction. 
The  other  colours,  exhibited  in  parts  of  the  sea  depend  on  causes  which  are 
local,  and  sometimes  deceptive.  The  Mediterranean,  in  its  upper  part,  is 
said  to  have,  at  times,  a  purple  tint.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  sea  is 
white ;  around  the  Moldavia  Islands  it  is  blaok ;  and  in  some  places  it  has 
been  observed  to  be  red.  These  appearances  are  probably  occasioned  by 
vast  numbers  of  minute  marine  insects,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  by  the 
infusion  of  certain  earthy  substances  in  the  water.  The  green  and  yellow 
shades  of  the  sea  proceed,  frequently^  from  the  existence  of  marine  vegetables 
at  or  near  the  suiface. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains  several  extraneous  substances-,  in  propor- 
tions varying  in  different  places.  The  component  parts,  in  addition  to  pure 
water,  are  commonly  muriatic  or  marine  acid,  sulphuric  acid  (vitrei),  fixed 
mineral  alkali,  magnesia,  and  sidphurated  lime.  By  boiling,  or  evaporation 
in  the  air,  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  is  obtained,  which  for  salting  meat 
is  preferred  to  the  salt  of  springs.  The  saltness  of  the  sea  appears,  with 
some  local  exceptions,  to  be  less  towards  the  poles  ^an  near  the  tropics ; 
hut  the  difference  is  very  slight,  and  perhaps  ^  observations  made  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  any  positive  general  conclusions.  Some  ob* 
servations  which  have  have  been  made  tend  to  prove  that  the  sea  is  less  salt 
at  the  surface  than  towards  the  bottom. 

The  degree  of  saltness,  in  particular  parts  of  the  sea^  frequently  varies 
from  temporary  causes.  The  violent  tropical  rains  have  an  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing it,  especially  near  coasts^  where  an  increased  volume  of  fresh  water 
is  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  The  Baltic  is,  at  all  times,  less  salt  than  the 
ocean,  and,  when  a  strong  east  wind  keeps  out  the  North  Sea^  its  waters  are 
said  to  become  almost  fit  for  domestic  uses.  The  most  curious  phenomenon 
of  all  is  that  of  springs  of  fr^sh  water  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
Humboldt  mentions  that  in  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,-*-springs  of  this  kind  gush  up  with  great  f<Hrce  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  land. 

The  bitterness  which  exists  in  sea  water^  but  apparently  not  beyond  a  cer- 
tain depth,  is,  with  much  probability,  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  vegetable 
imd  anmud  matter  held  there  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Water  being  a  bad  eonductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  ebmua^^ 
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much  less  suddenly  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  by  no  means  subjeet 
to  such  extremes  as  tlie  latter.*  It  may  ssiely  he  affirmed  that  the  tempera- 
ture never,  in  any  season,  or  imder  any  latitude,  exceeds  85*  or  86**  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  existence  of  banks  or  shallows  has  a  local  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  but  the  great  agents  in  modifying  it  an 
currents,  which  mingle  together  the  waters  of  different  depths  and  re^ons. 
Thus  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  termed,  which  sets  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  much  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea :  the  current  of  GliiM 
is  just  the  reverse. 


TABLES  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN, 
IN  DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  LONGITUDE. 

No.l 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Temperature  at 
tbeSuifiwe. 

Period  of  the 
Observation. 

Observers. 

89<»  10'  N. 

16«  18'  W. 

69«»  00'  Fahr. 

34    SO 

16    66 

61    34 

32    16 

17      4 

63    86 

These  expefimeotB 

30    3d 

16    64 

66    48 

Between  June 

were  made  during  a 

29    18 

16    40 

66    74 

9th  and  July 

HumboldL 

passage  from  Spain 

26    01 

19     13 

68    00 

16th,  1799. 

to  the  New  Cooti- 

20      8 

28    61 

70    16 

nent. 

17    67 

83     14 

72    32 

U    67 

44    40 

74    66 

1 

13    61 

49    43 

76    46 

10    46 

60    64 

78    44 

' 

•  The  effect  of  the  sea  is  to  equalize  temperature,  so  that  a  maritime  country  is  not  liable  to  such 
extremes,  either  of  heat  or  cold,  as  an  inland  one.  The  sea  itself  being  of  a  very  equable  temperatnit, 
the  winds  which  pass  over  an  extent  of  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  same  character.  When  a  cold 
wind  passes  over  sea  it  receives  part  of  the  warmth  of  the  water,  the  upper  particles  of  which  being  tboi 
rendered  cooler,  and  consequently  heavier  than  those  below,  descend  and  are  succeeded  by  wanner  per- 
tioles ;  so  that  there  is  a  oontinnal  tendency  in  the  sea  to  temper  a  oold  wind  passing  over  ila  eimiiee. 
A  cold  vrind,  blowing  overland,  is  at  first  rendered  wanner  by  the  earth's  surfsLce ;  bat  this  surfhoe 
quickly  becoming  cooled,  ceases  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  wind,  which,  therefore,  travela  on  with 
undinumshed  ri|;onr.  Again,  a  warm  wind  in  passing  over  the  sea,  is  cooled  by  the  agitation  whidi  it 
produces,  bringmg  up  cooler  water  from  below,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  evaponuion  whidi  it  ooea- 
sions :  the  surface  of  the  water  al.so  cannot,  as  tliatof  the  land,  be  powerfully  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  be- 
cause it  aflfbrds  them  a  free  passage,  and  therefore  it  cannot  communicate  heat  to  the  atmosphere  in  die 
degree  which  the  land  does.  From  these  circumstances  it  results  that,  thoufffa  a  place  sitoatea  inland  aoid 
another  upon  the  coast  may  have  the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
at  each  will  be  very  different;  the  summers  of  the  latter  will  oe  cooler,  and  the  winters  milder  than 
those  ot  the  former.  It  u»  from  this  cause  that  islands  arc  so  much  more  temperate  than  contineniB. 
It  follows,  too,  that  countries  in  our  hemisphere  will  be  rendered  warmer  by  having  lar^  taett  of 
land  to  the  south,  and  sea  to  the  nortli ;  and  cooler  when  the  relative  position  of  these  two  is  revecaed. 
This  fiict  is  exemplified  by  a  comparison  of  the  climate  of  India  mth  that  of  AfHca,  north  of  the 
equator,  the  jieats  of  Uie  former  country  being  much  mote  supportable  than  those  of  the  latter.  No( 
only  the  temperature  of  a  wind,  but  also  its  degree  of  moisture,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  aor- 
hce  over  which  it  passes.  A  wind  coming  up  from  the  ocean  b  loaded  witn  vapoun,  but  one  sweep- 
ing over  an  extent  of  land  is  rendered  dry  and  parching.  This  expbdns  to  us  why,  in  our  own 
iflUnd,  a  south-west  and  an  easterly  wind  are  na  opposite  in  cfaaneter. 
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No.  2. 


Latitude. 

LoDgitado. 

TempenUore 
of  the  Oeean. 

a 

Period  of  the 
ObsenratioxL 

Observers. 

Mean  Temperature 
of  the  Air  in  the  Ba- 
son of  the  Sea. 

0<»  68' S. 

27*  84'  W. 

80o  96'  Fahr. 

Nov.,     1788 

Chnrraos 

0    67 

SO    11 

81    86 

April,    1803 
March,  1800 

Quevedo 

0    33 

21    20 

81    86 

Perrins 

80«»  6'  (Cook) 

0    UN. 

84    16 

82    40 

Feb.,     1803 

Hnmboldt 

0    13 

61    42  £. 

80    78 

May,     1800 

Perrins 

26    16  N. 

20    86W. 

68    00 

June,     1799 

Hnmboldt  ^ 

26    29 
26    49 

89    64 
26    20 

70    88 
69    26 

April,    1803 
March,  1800 

Quevedo 
Perrins 

69«  8'  (La  Perouae 
and  Dalrymple.) 

27    40 

17      4 

70    88 

Jan.,      1768 

Chappe 

28    47 

18    IT 

74    SO 

Oct,      1788 

Chumica     ) 

42    34  N. 

16    46  W. 

61    98 

Feb.,     1800 

Perrins        % 

43    17 

31    27 

69    90 

May,     1803 

Quevedo 

43    68 

13      7 

60    62 

Jane,     1799 

Humboldt 

64»  86'  (Cook  and 

44    68 

34    47 

64    86 

Dec,     1789 

Williams 

d'Entrecasteaux) 

46    18 

4    40 

69    90 

Not.,     1776 

Franklin 

48    11 

14    18 

67    74 

June,    1790 

Williams     ' 

These  tables  refer  only  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  but  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  South  sea,  and  in  the  Indian  ocean,  show  that,  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  equator,  the  general  temperature  of  the  sea  follows 
nearly  the  same  rule  in  corresponding  latitudes.  Within  the  tropics  there  is 
no  sensible  difference  in  north  and  south  latitudes ;  there  is  very  little  even 
as  far  as  35°  and  40° ;  but,  when  we  advance  into  high  latitudes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sea  is  colder  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Ice  extends  from  five  to  eight  degrees  of  latitude  farther  from 
the  south  than  from  the  north  pole,  owing,  it  is  probable,  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  land  near  the  Antarctic  circle  ;  while  the  north  pole  is  so  nearly 
surrounded  by  land,  that  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  ocean  is  shut  up,  and  cannot 
be  carried  forward  to  such  a  distance  by  the  current  which  sets  towards  the 
equator. 

Bays,  inland  seas,  and  the  spaces  among  clusters  of  islands,  wliere  the 
action  of  the  waves  is  more  confined,  and  the  water  usually  of  less  depth,  are 
the  most  favourable  places  for  the  production  and  accumulation  of  the  ma- 
rine ice.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  is  annually 
stopped  by  the  ice,  in  a  latitude  not  more  northerly  t-ian  that  of  the  tracts 
which,  in  tiie  main  ocean,  are  always  open  to  the  passage  (^  ships.  In  severe 
winters,  people  may  travel  in  sledges  across  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  (latitude  60°)  which,  including  the  numerous  small  intervening 
islands,  is  a  distance  of  11 5  miles.  The  body  of  ice  accumulated  in  Lancas^ 
ter*s  Sound  has  defied  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  accomplish 
the  north-west  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  ice  of  the  polar  seas  assumes  a  great  variety  of  stiapes  and  appear- 
ances. The  vast  and  thick  sheets,  which  are  met  in  the  high  latitudes,  are 
called  fields  by  navigators ;  they  are  so  extensive  that  their  boundaries  cannot 
be  seen  from  a  ship's  mast-head ;  and  Captain  Cook  found  a  chain  of  them 
joining  Eastern  Asia  to  North  America:  sheets  of  less  extent  than  fields  are 
called  floes.  Bergs  are  islands  of  ice,  considerably  elevated  above  the  water ; 
and,  though  of  the  most  varied  forms,  commonly  perpendicular  on  one  eidft. 
and  sloping  gradually  down  on  the  other — ^ia  hel^X.  >2cks<|  «x^  ^^\sis2^iss^^^ 
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much  as  200  feet.  There  arc  two  ways  of  explaining  the  formation  of  these 
bodies.  The  large  masses  of  ice  in  the  Polar  seas,  when  crowded  togeilier 
hy  winds  and  currents,  exert  such  an  enomious  pressure  upon  each  otlier. 
that  they  ai-e  frequently  broken,  and  the  fragments  are  piled  up  so  as  tu  form 
mounds  and  ridges  of  considerable  elevation ;  it  is  thus  tliat  mraiy  of  ihi 
small  icebergs  originate.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  most  i^ulkv 
of  these  botlics  are  detached  portions  of  vast  glaciers,  such  as  abound  on  the 
precipitous  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  broken  oflf  in  conseqiienw 
either  of  their  own  weight,  or  the  undermining  actions  of  the  vravcs,  anJ  dwD 
carried  by  winds  and  currents  to  other  parts  of  tlie  ocean. 

When  the  summer  has  well  advanced,  the  masses  of  ice,  which  have  been 
frozen  together  during  the  winter,  gradually  separate,  and  clear  sjiaces  ?f 
water  are  left..  As  soon  as  the  end  of  September,  these  open  spaces  ag;un 
begin  to  freeze  over ;  and,  before  this  effect  commences,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  must  be  verj'  much  lowered,  owing  partly  to  tlie  freezing  point  i»f  >tja 
being  J3i^*  (Falirenhcit)  below  that  of  common  water,  but  more  es}>ocially  to 
tlu?  surface  which  the  water  presents  to  the  atmosphere  being  repfat^Hllv 
changed,  before  its  temperature  is  sufficiently  reduced  for  it  to  freeze.  TIjL- 
change  in  the  surface,  which  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  agitation  of  the  sta. 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  particles  of  a  liquid  body  becoming  s^peci- 
fically  heavier  as  they  get  cooled,  so  that  they  descend  and  are  succeeded  by 
wanner  particles. 

There  ai*e  three  kinds  of  movements  constantly  going  on  in  the  watt-rs  of 
the  sea: — 1.  The  agitations  which  its  surface  undergoes  by  the  action  of 
winds. — 2.  Tides,  which  are  tlie  result  of  the  attraction  exerciscil  on  the 
water  bv  the  sun  and  moon. — 8.  Currents,  which  arise  from  ditTcrent  oause? 
some  of  them  existing  within  the  element  itself.  As  the  i»artielos  of  a  llui-i 
press  equally  in  every  direction,  it  follows  that  when  a  portion  of  the  surfai-t 
of  tlic  water  is  displaced  by  wind,  the  adjoining  water  instantly  rushes  in  t«' 
restore  the  equilibrium  or  balance  which  has  been  destroyed  ;  this  account? 
for  the  fonnation  of  waves.  When  a  violent  impulse  has  been  coinuiunicatt^d. 
the  waves  continue  in  motion  for  some  hours  after  the  gale  has  entirely  sul>- 
sidod,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  pendulum  continues  to  swing  for  some  timi 
after  it  has  been  set  in  action.  Yet  the  agitation  occasioned  by  winds  ex 
tends  to  comparatively  hut  a  little  way  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  diver- 
say  that,  in  the  roughest  weather,  it  is  calm  at  the  depth  of  00  feet. 
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ADDRESS. 


In  introducing  ray  now  Catiilo^e,  I  aviiil  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  best  thanks  to  my  nuijierous  Correspondents  and  ^autitMl 
Friends,  for  the  kind  piitrono^  they  have  hMnirto  iOivoured  me  with ;  and 
for  the  very  valuable  and  useful  information  I  am  constantly  receiving 
from  them.  The  high  estimation  for  correctness  in  which  my  puhlica- 
iionn  an3  held,  is  chieHy  to  be  attributed  to  the  assistance  so  reoGivcd,  and 
1  can  assure  them  that  I  am  idways  ready  and  happy  to  receive  snggi-?- 
tions  tluit  may  Umd  to  the  improvement  of  any  of  my  Works. 

At  the  present  time  many  hydrographical  surveys  are  being  carried  on, 
not  only  b)^  our  own  €tevemmont,  but  by  the  Governments  of  Foreign 
Countries,  and  it  IJB  io  fe  expected  iliat  the  intelligence  and  high  Nautical 
tah^nt  of  th6  iitS^reydfkf  together  ieSfli  tlte  employment  of  instruments  of 
an  improved  chaSwter,  will  materiany  add  to  our  ficr^uaifttaiicc  with  many 
pai-ts  of  wMch  ^'vionsly  onr  knowledge  was  Wit  infiBTerent.  To  the 
ra])id  advance  (X  hydrographical  science  I  am  not  indiScront,  and  as  it 
is  my  object  nim  tlesiro  ilot'to  be  behind  with  tllB  times,  t  flatter  myself 
thnt  for  acchmoy  iind  'oxtcnt  of  information  my  several  flinlioutions  cannot 
hv  suq>as8ed.  Ahnost  every  smr^'cy  brings  to  Bglit  now  diiicwverie^,  and 
where  fix-sh  iikfiihna^S^  nmdcrs  necessary,  imjirotemeiit^  aire  introduced, 
that  the  publicalkmKlMiy  odfttinue  to  boar  tile  higti  chaniAi^  H/t  correctness 
tliat  they  have  hit}ieit6  naSs^iAied. 

%^  CoRRiaiiteiltoiB,  Ih  giving  iiiiietBy  tlte  particfdn^  M^tHoBtcd  to  refer 
to  the  pMient,  rather  than  to  any  Ibrincr  CatflSUgftc ;  ftM,  5n  addition, 
if  thoy  Vrite  doVn  the  number,  leading  worda^  vM  {nice  of  each 
article,  ft  hiiaj'  Jircvcnt  mistakes. 


\ 


Jam^  Imray'B  Cat<dogne. 


CATALOGUE. 


v#  ^v^i'^'V 't*^^   .       .'vx.'.'   '  n*i/*  *^ 


GHABTS. 


1.  Tbe  WORLD,   on  Mcrcator^s  ProjectioAi  on  four  sheets 

Imperial,  comi)iled  from  tlie  latest  survoja  and  aatronomiaal  obfterrationa,  including 
the  dittcoveries  of  all  our  recent  Navigators  and  TraTcllera,  Parry,  Boss^  Dack, 
Franklin,  Ki^rdsoa.  Ix^^oii^  fieoroibf «  Clayering,  Doiham,  ClipjMrton,  Frmrcinot, 
^c,  ^.  This  publication,  embracing  the  twofold  properties  of  Chait  and  Map, 
'will  be  found  equally  uaefnl  to  the  mariner,  morehaut,  or  man  of  buiineM :  and  i8 
woU  adapted  as  an  embcUislmient  to  a  counting-houae,  cabin,  or  Ubnvy.  Trice, 
iu  sheets,  or  lined  i%ith  blue  paper,  ool.     •  •  •  •  .  I6s.  Od. 

Ditto,  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers ;  size,  4  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in.,  ramishcd  31s.  6d. 

2.  A  New  CHART  or  BIAP  of  tke  W^orM^  on  Mereutor's  In- 
jection, redueed  irpm  the  preceding  one,  on  one  sheet  double  elephant.    A  single 

scale  is  also  gi^en  for  the  exact  measurement  of  distances,  in  CTcry  direction,  with- 
out tliose  inconvenient  appendages  which  haTe  eometimes  been  annexed  to  works 
of  tlds  description,  27  by  il  inches  .  .  *  .  .    Ts.  6d. 

Mounted  on  cloth  and  rollsrp  coloured  and  Tajniahed  (a  chea{>er  and  more  accurate 
Hap  than  any  published)  .......  ICs.  Od. 

Ditto,  in  black  frame,  ditto,  ditto       ......  Ids.  Od. 

3.  An  Outline  CHART  from  ENGLAND  and  AMERICA 

to  the  £AST  INDIES,  uitended    ibr    the   parpotte  of  marking  oif  a   Shii/s 
track  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    6e.  Od. 

Or,  with  an  additional  half  sheet         .  .  •  .  •  .    7s.  Gd. 

Tlio  same  on  lineoj  with  the  edges  neatly  bound         ....  lOs.  6d. 

4.  An  Ouliine  CHART  of  the  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  mUuided 

for  tlie  purpose  of  marking  oif  a  Ship's  track         .  .  .  .5s.  Od. 

The  same  on  linen,  with  the  edges  neatly  boond  .  .  .  .    8s.  6d. 


5. 


Ibe  Coaati  of  England*  Ireland*  Bcotlaadf  fte. 

The  ENGLISH  and  BRISTOL  CHANNELS,  with  the 
South  Coast  of  Inland,  te  tlie  Kiver  Shannon,  on  a  rety  large  eeale.  ^is  is  a 
very  splendid  and  raluable  Cliart,  as  it  contains  enlaroed  plans  of  the  Downs,  St. 

Malo  Harbour,  River  Seinc^  Isle  of  Wight,  Soilly  Islands.  Plymouth  Harbotu*, 
&c.  It  has  been  constructed  from  the  Lito  surveys  uf  Commanders  Bullock, 
Washington,  Kartin  AVhite,  Shermgham,  Mackenzie,  Benham,  RoUnson,  Beechcv, 
K.N..  Ac.,  and  from  those  made  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  by  M. 
Bealltemps•BcAupr^.  Illustrated  with  numerous  riews  of  the  coast,  and  aocom- 
piinied  with  a  lluok  of  Directions  .....  12s.  Od. 

6.  The  Mune  CHART  te  SOILLY  ISLANDS,  but  witliout 

the  Directions,  and  the  Sheet  containin|^JLbo  oubor, poundings       .  .    &8.  Od. 

7.  "Ae  THREE  CHANNEL  CHART,  eomprisiiig  tho  Eng- 
lish, Bristol,  with  part  of  tlie  North  Sea,  and  St.  Qieoii^s  Channel^  and  the 
South-west  Coast  or  Ireland.  Showing  tlie  whole  narigation  from  Hull  and  lion- 
don  to  LiT€»Tioo],  Dublin,  and  Ckdway.  Drawn  from  the  late  snrreTS  made  by 
ordei^  of  the  ]3riti0fa  and  French  €k>Tenunent«.  It  contains  pUns  of  tneprfidBipal 
harboiBS, fi  iUustnited  with nmiierom  riews  of  fiie coast, and  acooui^«Mwl'^*!{&L^ 
Book  ef  Sailmg  Durcctions  .  .  *  .ASia.^ii^ 


J<une9  Iwraif*  Catalogs. 


8.  The   ENGLISH   CHANNEL.— This  C'hnrt    lins     \xvn    • 

Btruclcd  from  the  grand  triponometrical  surveys  of  Kugland  nnd  Fraiu-e,  caj 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  resiK*etive  UoyenuneiiU,  the  exi'clk'nt  surwr 
Mntikcnzic,  Spenco,  llnddard,  AVhitc,  I^i  Brctoniiier,  La  GoiiUln^  ami  oiIut 
tinguir^Iied  navigators  of  b:)th|nation!«,  aj»sistcd  by  valuable  comniuniL*ntii)n«  \ 
ca]it4iine  and  pilots,  enriched  with  partic\ilar  pUuis  of  tlio  Bcilly  Islufi,  Do 
And  the  Margate  Iliads,  Tly mouth,  Fahnuuth,  Havre  cic  Grace,  Ou-rb«j 
Vsliant,  and  Cork  ILirbour,  with  views  of  IXeadlands,  &c.,  >rith  a  viihuAble  I 
of  Directions  (Dlaoliford*s  editiou)  .....  l::^, 

0.  The  ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  mlucod  from  \\\v  xn-xzM 
Cliarf  (UlaelifordN  wliiion),  on  one  large  sheet,  extending  to  Idrerpool,  Dul 
and  West  Coast  of  Iivland  to  Oalway     ...  •  .59. 


10.  The  Estaariei  of  the  Thames   and  Medway. — On   n   \ 

largt*  scalr,  extending  from  8ea  Keat^li  to  Ordfortlness  and  the  Downs,  ond  < 
taiiiing  plans  on  an  extended  scale  of  the  River  Medway,  River  Thames  to  I 
don,  Harwich  Harbour,  and  (juoenV  and  Princo's  Channels.     Brawn   from 
Burvt'vs  made  by  Commanders  Bidlrn-k,  liewott,  K.N.,  Ac.,  ko.     lUustrateii  \ 
views  of  the  Coast,  uud  acoonipaniuil  with  ti  Dook  of  Direct ioua  .  .     8i^. 

11.  The    SOUTHERN    CHANNELS    of   the    THAME 

from  the  Downs  to  Sea  Reich  and   the   River   Medway,  with  a  plan  of 
Prince's  and  Queon's  Cliannclii,  bi'in;;  one  sheet  of  the  preceding  Chart,  wit]i 
Directions.    A  clear  and  beautifully  engmyod  Chart       •  .  .     &s. 

12.  A  Chart  of  the  RIVER  THAMES,  extending  iVoin  IX.w 

gate  and  Orfordness  to  tbe  Kore,  with  large  plans  of  Han\-ich  Harbour,  i 
continuation  of  tlie  River  to  liondon,  including  the  Outer  ShoaN,  Galli.i] 
Inner  and  Outer  Uabbards,  with  tJu*  iS-Jiindiugs  of  Captain  Ucwett,  R.X-, 
long.  2  G'  K.        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     o«. 

13.  The     RIVER     THAMES,    with    aU    ito     Entrance 

dcdiculed  to  the  IClder  Rrcthren  of  tho  Trinity  House,  extending  from 
Downs  and  Orfordiiiss  to  l^ndon,  including  tho  >Swiii,  Queen,  and  Xub  Chaniii 
Mar;{ate  Roads,  fn\y  exhibiting  all  tho  Sands,  Soundings,  Buoys,  Dcarons,  l^i^ 
houses.  Leading- Marks,  and  Floaling-lights,  with  a  particular  plan  of  Xhv  Don 
Iklargate  Roads,  and  iiorwic-h  Harbour,  on  one  slievt  of  double  clcpliaiit  (Rb 
ford's  edition)      .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .     5»,  i 

14.  The   RIVER   THAMES  and    STRAITS  of  DOVE] 

showing  the  entire  navigation  from  ( )rfor(hiCf's  and  London  to  Rcachv  Head, 
the  entrance  of  tho  English  Channel.  Drawn  from  tho  survey  o'f  Capti 
Bullock,  R.N. ;  the  Coast  of  France,  from  the  recent  survey  made  h*y  order  of  i 
French  OoTcrumcut.    Accompanied  with  uBook  of  Directions  .  .     ^^.4.  { 

15.  An    ImproTed    CHART    of   PORTSMOUTH,    SPi: 

HEAD,  and  the  ISLE  OF  .WIGHT,  en  a  larg«   scolo,  carefully  drawn  fn>ni 
aetiuil  survey         .  .  •  .  .  ...  .    (m.  ( 

IG.  The  Islands  of  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNE^S 

i^KRCQ,  and  HKRM,  reduced  from  the  turveya  of  CupUiu  Alartin  ^Vhlle,  R.: 
accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Directions    ,        '    .  .  .  .     4s.  ( 

17.  The  SCILLY   ISLANDS,  on  a   Inrgo   scale,   nii<l  illustrat 
with  some  views.    Drawn  principally  from  the  surveys  of  Mr.  G.  bpencc     5.9.  ( 

18.  A  Chart  of  the  BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  extendin<r  fru 
Hartland  Pouit  and  the  Qmalls  to  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  wilh  tlie  Cooet 
Wales  from  8t.  David's  Head  to  Port  Cardigan,  including  plans  of  Lundy  Jslai: 
Cardiff  and  Pcnarth  Roads,  Milford  Haven,  Swansea  Bay,  CaWy  and  Ten" 
Roads,  and  tho  River  Severn  from  Cliepstow  to  Qlouoestor,  Ulustrated  vti 
some  views  of  tlio  Coasts.  Drawn  from  tlie  surrci-s  made  by  Commandc 
Bobinion,  R.X.,  Dcnliau),  R.K.,  and  Shcringham,  RJf.,  aooompaniod  with 
Book  of  Directions  ......  .  10*.  G 


MinoncR,  Zondan.  5 


19.  BRISTOIa  TO  CORK,  u])oii  a  111-^:0  scnlo,  adapted  to  the  Cork 

and  Wntcrfortl  trade,  cxtonding  from  Padstow  to  Abei-ystvTth,  including  the 
Sristol  Channel,  and  from  thence  to  the  OKI  Head  of  Kinsnfo,  with  particular 
plans  of  Milford  KuTcn,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  Thi!»  Cliart  Iibb  been  compiled 
from  the  GoTemment  trigonometrical  snrve}*,  and  the  publicatioiiii,  drsughts, 
and  obscrrations  of  Huddart,  Mackenzie,  and  other  narigaton  of  tlie  Irish 
iicaa         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .    6a.  6d. 

20.  St.  GEORGE'S  and  BRISTOI.  CHANNELS,  on  a  very 

large  icalc,  extending  from  Tre^'ose  Head  in  Cornwall  to  tlie  Firth  of  Clyde, 
witli  plans  of  Padstow  and  Holyhead  iiays,  Milford  Haven,  Liverpool  Bay  to 
Point  Lynua,  River  Clyde,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Dablin  Bay,  Beffaat 
Bay,  liOiigha  Lame,  Strangford,  and  Curlingford,  and  Campelltown  Harbour, 
and  illustrutcd  with  upwards  of  30  views  of  the  Coast,  Lighthouse*,  Beacona,  ius. 
Drawn  from  tlio  surveys  of  Cuptaind  Beeclicy,  Denham,  Mudgo,  Kobinson, 
'Williams,  JiVazer,  and  fcUieriughmu,  &c.,  ioc^  accompanied  with  a  Book  of 
Dii'cctions  ........     12s.  Od. 

21.  St.  GEORGE'S  and  BRISTOIs  CHANNEI.S,  extending 

from  Fadstow  to  GUscow,  including  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  and  the  Irish  Coast 
from  Londonderry  to  Waterford,  with  particular  plana  of  Milford  Haven,  Liver- 
pool Buv,  Holyhead,  Withom  Harbour,  Firth  of  Clyde,  Lamlash  Harbour, 
Cnm]}befltown,  Dublin,  and  Waterfonl,  witli  a  valuable  Book  of  Directions, 
(isluchford's  edition)  .......  128.  Od. 

'22.  ST.  GEORGE'S  and  BRISTOL  CHANNELS,  from  Hurt- 

huid  Point  and  Cork  to  Glasgow  and  Lough  Foyle,  being  u  i-eduction  of  No.  20 
l)roccdu]g,  coutaiuing  plans  on  a  largo  scale  of  Liverpool  Boy,  AVhitehaven, 
Ctimpbelltown,  Ardrossan,  Cork,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Loueh  Corlingford,  and 
Kirkcudbright  Bay,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  views  of  the  coast.  Drawn 
from  the  Ute  surveys  made  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
rulty,  accomi)anied  with  a  Book  of  Directions      ....    8s.  Od. 

23.  An  Enlarged  CHART  of  the  FIRTH  of  CLYDE,  and 

adjacent  Islonds,  the  North- East  Coast  of  Ireland,  extending  from  Greenock  to 
Belfast  uud  Londonderry  .  .  .  .  .  .    4fl.  Od. 

24.  ST.      GEORGE'S     CHANNEL     and      Coast     ronnd 

IBELAHDi  on  a  very  lari^c  scole,  cont^iining  plans  of  Liverpool  Bay,  Wlntchav  en 
Campbolltown,  Troon,  Ardrossan,  Cork,  Waterford,  Dablin,  Boifhat,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Carlingforil,  Vadcntia,  and  Sligo  Bays,  and  illustrated  with  upwarda  of  40 
views  of  the  coast,  lighthouses,  beacons,  &c.  Drawn  from  the  late  surveys  of 
Commanders  Denliam,  Bobiiison,  Bcoohey,  Mudge,  Shorin^ham,  Fraser,  and 
AVilliams,  of  the  Uoyal  Navy,  accomimnicd  with  a  Book  of  Directions.  A  beau- 
tiful and  elegantly  engraved  Chart  .....  12s.  Od 

This  chart  can  also  be  had  in  two  ^laits,  as  follows,  or  a»  ia  No.  M  and  33. 

2o.  The  North  Part  of  ST.  GEORGE'S   CHANNEL  and 

Coaat  of  TRETiATtP*  from  Lough  Carlingford  to  ISligo  nud  Clow  Buys,  with 
l)luns  of  Whitehaven,  Campbolltown,  Troon,  Ardrossan,  Belfast,  Kirkcudbright, 
Carlingford,  and  Sligo  Bays  .  .  .  .  .  .     7s.  Od. 

20.  The  South  Part   of  ST.  GEORGE'S   CHANNEL  and 

Coaat  of  IBELAVDf  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  showing  the  whole  navigation 
from  Liverpool  and  Bristol  to  Dublhi  and  Galway,  with  plans  on  a  largo  scale  of 
Liver|K)ol  Bay,  Waterford,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Yaloutia  Harbours  .    7s.  Od. 

Or  it  maf  bo  had  in  sheets  as  follows :— 

■27.  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  to  DUBLIN,  WATER- 

FOSBt  and  CQRKi  with  plans  on  a  large  scale  of  lavcrpool  Bay,  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Cork  Harbours,  illustrated  with  some  views  .  .  .  .    4a.  Od. 

28.  The  NAVIGATION  between  GLASGOW,  BELFAST, 

CAXLULSi  and  nxmOlX,  with  plans  of  Whitehaven,  Campbelltown,  Troon, 
Ardrossan,  Carlingford,  Belfiist,  and  Kirkcudbright  Harbours^  illaitca.t^  ^'AXv  ^ 
some  views  .-••%%•*    ^a.^^^ 


JaiMit  Jmmyi  Catahguf, 


29.  TlM  NORTH-l¥SST  COAST  tf  ZREXJkNU,  fVom  L<.iif:li 

1  otIo  to  Clew  Bay,  with  plans  of  tho  Gob  lelancTs  and  Sligo  Bay,  and  illiuti:itiii 
with  doine  viowa    •  .  •  .  •  •  •  •    4i>.  CkJ. 


30.  The   SOUTH-VirEST   COAST  of    IREZJkNDy  ^houin^' 

tli6  naTipaiion  between  Watcrford,  Cork,  Limeriek,  and  Qalway,  with  plan*  on  a 
large  scale  of  Talontia  Harbour,  entrance  to  the  i^iiannon,  Sautry  Bav,  Oalvar, 
Boundstone,  and  Bear-Uavcn,  and  illustrated  with  nuineroua  vicwa        '.     4s.  oil. 

31.  A  CHART  of  the  Coast  roimd  ZREUkNDy  inclndbg  the 

West  Coast  of  Kngland  from  iSristol  to  the  Midi  of  Ouitire,  with  particulnr 
plans  of  the  Harbours  of  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  the  River  Clyde.  Holyhead  Lar, 
Waterford,  aad  Cork  Harbours,  \i-itli  a  Book  of  Direct  iona  (Dlaehfoni's 
edition)     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10s.  &1. 

32.  The  l^eEST^  SOUTH-IVEST,  and  NORTH  COASTS 

of  IRELAHB.  from  Watorford  to  Lou«;li  Foyle,  on  the  same  scale  ns  the  chart  ot' 
the  )^t.  Uvoi^'s  Channel,  Ko.  XU  preceding!  containing  plant  of  (ho  Uarboun<  of 
AVuttirfonl,  Cork,  Valentia,  Vouglial,  Bantry,  Bcur-UaTcn,  Galway,  bligo,  New-  , 
port,  \Ves«t|)ort,  tlic  Kiver  Shannon,  and  tlio  anchorage  within  the  CSola  Isbuil:).  ' 
Compiled  from  tho  IntCi^t  s\irTt*}}«,  and  illu strut ed  with  nnnu*rous  Ticvrs  of  tlie 
i-uuitt.  Aci^omj^nicd  with  a  Book  of  Directions.  A  beautifully  engraved  aivd 
elegant  chiirt         .....••  .  12s.  (Kl. 

33.  SOUTH-l^eEST  and  NORTH  COASTS  of  ZRSI.AND, 

frxiWi  Wntin^ord  to  Lough  JKo\le,  containing  ])lans  on  a  large  seale  of  the  Ool;i 
IsilandR,  Sli^'o  Jlnrboin*,  Konniistone  Bny,  Benr-Haven,  (ikilway  Harbour,  Bontr}' 
Ihir,  Vnlcntia  Uarimur,  and  the  onlranoe  tifthe  Kiver  Shannon,  and  ilhi»tniicfl 
wiih  nummnis  ri^ws*  of  the  eiMi^t.  Drawn  from  the  surrevs  of  Commanrlfr'i 
kludge,  Vidnl,  Martin  White,  and  W'olfe,  of  the  Boyal  Kavy.  Accampanic^l 
w it li  a  Book  of  Directions  .....  .     8s.  (VJ. 

34.  A  New  CHART  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  ENGIsAND, 

un  a  Yory  Lnrge  scale,  extending  from  Duiii^cncM  to  Scarliorough,  with  plans  of 
tlie  Do^ns,  linrwicli  llurbonr,  Yamio\ith  Koads,  and  the  Birer  Iluinber,  witli  a 
Book  of  Directions  •  .  .  .  .  lOf.  Od. 

3^>.  A  New   CHART  of  the  East  Coast  of  ENGLABnO, 

from  Orfunlnoss  to  Flauibro'  Head;  with  a  plan  of  tho  Hirer  Hnuiber,  \:ir. 
mouth  Koads,  and  Ji^nnand  Boston  Deeps,  and  illustrated  with  viewa  of  the 
ooaat^  accomiMOiicd  with  a  Book  of  Directions     ....     8s.  iKJ. 

NoTK.— Thifl  Chart,  and   the  Cimrt  of  the  Estuaricn  of  the  Thaancs,  No.  10,  will  »how    | 
the  Navigatiuii  from  Dover  and  Londun  to  llull»  on  a  tery  large  icole.  ' 

8G.  A  CHART  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  ENGIiANO^  on  q 

I  reduced  scale,   extendingf  firom  Orfordness  to  FlainboTOttKh  Head,  delineating 

'\'armouth  Bonds,  Hasborongh  Oat,  8heiTinghani  Slioals,  Blakeney  Harbour,  the 
Dudgeons  and  Dowsings,  Lynn  ])eepR  and  the  Hnmlwr,  with  plans  of  Yamioutli 
Boads  and  Rircr  Huntber.  Drawn  from  the  sun'ej  made  by  Csptains  Howett 
and  Washington,  B.N.    .  •  .  •  .  .  .    5if.  Ckl. 

37.  The    EAST    COAST    of  ENGLAND,  from  Orfordnras  U 

¥lani borough  Head,  with  plans  of  YannoutI'.  Boads,  and  continuation  of  tho 
Bivor  llunibcr  from  Hull  to  Ooolc  (Blachford's  edition)  .  .     Ss.  CKl. 

.38,  A  CHART  of  the  YARMOUTH  and  UOVrESTOVT 

BOAD.S,  on  a  large  scali',  with  phuis  of  the  Hcwctt,  Coclilc,  and  Stanfurd  Chan- 
nels, illustrutiHl  with  some  views.  From  the  last  annrcj.  A  l)eantifnl  and 
accurate  chart        •  .  .  «  .  .  .  .     45.  (M. 

39.  A  CHART  of  LYNN  and  BOSTON  DZS78,  uimI  tin 

I  iNorlh  Coast  of  ^N'oribtt,  on  a  largo  scala  Dmwn  from  tho  aunc}'  of  Couiniaiidera 

I  Hcwctt  and  Wasliin^ton,  B*^*    •  •  •  .  •  .     4«.  t>d. 


I 
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i  MiiiQn'dit,  Lomloii, 


40.  East    Coast    of    ENGIaAND    and    SCOTI^ANP,  irom 


41.  A    Chart  ^of  the    EAST  COAST  of  ENGLAND  and 

SOOILAXI)  from  Jriauiborough  Head  to  the  Orknoys,  dnwn  from  the  sunoys 
iiiade  by  Commandera  Slater  and  Otter,  B.N. ;  with  plans  of  the  Bivcrs  Toes 
and  Tjnc,  Fern  and  Staple  Tslnnds,  Uartlepool  and  Sunderland,  illustrated  with 
some  views  .  •  •  .  •  •  .  .    Ss.  Od. 

42.  East    Coast     of    ENGU^ND     and    SCOTLAND^  from 

Flamborongh  Itcod  to  tlic  Orkni^s  ;  with  plans  on  a  large  sralc  of  the  i?'irlli  of 
Forth,  Holy  Island,  Fern  Islan'd,  the  Staples,  and  the  Harbour  of  Cromarty, 
(Blachford's  edition)         .  .  .  .  .  .  .    6s.  Od. 

43.  A    Chart    of  the    COAL   PORTS    of  YORKSHIRE, 

DUBHAir,  and  NOBTHUMBKBLA^D;  with  pious  on  a  largo  scale  of  the 
Bivers  Teei  and  Tyno,  the  Ports  of  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Whitby,  Scarborough, 
and  Blyth,  with  Co<]uet  Island  Boad.  Drawn  from  the  siurveys  of  Commanders 
Hewctt,  Slater,  and  Wasliington,  B.N.  Illustrated  with  views  of  the  Light- 
houses, &c.  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  •    5s.  Od. 

41.  A   Chart  of  the  RIVER  TEES  and   HARTLEPOOL 

BAY>  with  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  Poi*t  of  Hartlepool,  and  views  of  all  the  Light 
Beacons.    Drawn  froni  the  late  vuiYQ^f   .  .  .  .  .    8b.  Od. 

45.  A    Chart    of    the     FIRTHS    of    FORTH    and   TAY, 

ext^mding  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  Buttonness,  with  plans  of  the  liiror  Tay  to 
Dundee,  Inverkeiihing  to  Stirling,  and  the  Port  of  Grangemouth,  accompanied 
with  a  Book  of  Sailing  Directions  •  .  .  .  .    4s.  Ocl. 

4Q.  The  NORTH  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND,  fi'om  ih(r  Pcnthmd 

Frith  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  on  a  largo  scale,  being  a  continuation  of  No.  '19, 
following,  and  particuiariy  useful  to  yesseU  •going  North-about  .  .    4s.  Od. 

47.  The     ORKNEY     ISLANDS,    includiug    the    Cotist    from 

Buncansb^  Head  to  Cape  Wrath,  on  a  lai^e  scale,  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  showing 
the  variations,  setting  of  the  tides,  with  their  velocity,  and  their  rise  and  fall  at 
springy  and  neap ;  together  with  all  the  tracks  between  the  diifercnt  ishuiils ; 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Porteu^,  Pilot  to  the  North  Sea  squadron,  revised  and 
corrcctedTup  to  the  present  time  .  •  .  •  .    Gs.  Gd. 

-IB.  nie  SHETLAND  ISLANDS,  on  a  lar^^  8o:ilo,  containing 
narticulur  plans  of  Fair  Island,  Yaluj  Sound,  liorwick  Ilarbour,  and  Bulla 
Sound        .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .    Gs.  6d. 

10.  The  LEWISES,  or  WEST  COAST  and  ISLANDS  OF 

SCOTLAND,  from  Cai)e  AVrath  to  the  MuU  of  C(iutin>,  and  part  of  Iroluud,  on 
a  largo  scale,  improved  from  the  late  sun'eys  of  Mr.  M'Kenxie  and  CViptain 
Iludclart,  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Directions  •  •  .8s.  Gd. 


Th«  North  8Mt  Oowti  of  HoUand*  Norway*  Swodoa.  2)iuiiark,\Bttstia,  and  Oraenland. 
oO.  A  CHART  of  the  NORTH   SEA,    od   two  lax'^c   fdicots, 

from  the  IStrait  of  Dover  t^  the  Scaw,  with  the  Coast  of  Norway  to  iiergeu,  und 
the  opiwsite  Coasts  of  England  and  Boollaud  to  tlio  Orkneys.  In  tliis  Chart 
the  banks  liave  been  laid  down  from  the  most  recent  obsen-ations ;  it  has  been 
compiled  with  great  care  and  labour,  and  will  bo  ibund  to  afibrd  much  valuabU 
information  ;  accompanied  with  a  Look  of  Dii-ecUotv*      .  .  *   ^*.^(^ 


I 


James  Imnti/'s  Cataloffuv, 


ol.  A  CHART  of  the  NORTH  SEA,  < (•ii)]>ni<iiiij;  fho  vhuh*  of 

the  navigation  from  Torbny,  in  Devon,  to  the  Orkney  nnd  Shetland  I^lnmls 
unci  from  Calais  to  tl»o  Scuw,  and  Co:ii«t  of  IS'orway,  with  particulnr  plan^  cf 
C*hriiitian:i  Fionl,  and  tlic  entrance  to  Dergon  ;  acronipanied  witii  a  Book  of 
Sailing  Directions  (Blacliford's  O(Ution)  .  ,  .  .  .     7a.  GJ. 

52.  A  CHART  of  the  NORTH  SEA,  reduced  f\x>m  the  above. 

on  one  largo  skcrt,  extending  from  tlio  Island  of  Jorh'T  to  Bergen  in  NomrsT. 
the  Shetland  aud  Orkney  Inlauds,  &c.,  'U'ith  a  particular  plan  of  Chriftisua 
Fiord         .  ...  .  .  .  .  .     4s.  Ud. 

j3.  the  coasts  of  ENGLAND  and  HOIJLAND,  on  two 

large  shcotH,  from  Dungenes!<  to  Flinnbtjrongli  Head  on  the  English  dide,  with 
tho.4o  of  Franco.  Holland,  i&i*.,  from  Cnlai^  to  Ilumbui'gh;  also  particiiiar  pin i» 
of  the  Flemish  l}ank>,  and  of  the  lUver  Scheldt  ....      7s.  Ui. 

.54.  The    RIVERS  ELBE,  WESER,  EMS,   JAHDE^  and 

REVER*  aud  the  adjacent  Cotists  of  Holland  aud  Qemiany,  from  Amsterdam  to 
Hamburg,  with  i>urticulnr  plain*  of  Heligoland  and  the  Toxel,  tIcwb,  noiesi,  kc. 

6a.  (kl. 

:>:},  A  CHART  of  the  SLEEVE,  ^xn ndin-  Irom  Cniri:<ti:ma  Piord 
to  Qottenborg,  ou  a  large  scalo    .  •  .  ,  .  .      5:1  Od. 

rA\.  Chart  of  the  CATTEGAT,  SOUND,  and  BELTS,   witli 

phms  on  a  large  oeule  of  (he  Suun.l  and  Gronndy,  Little  Middle  Ground,  part  of 
ihe  Great  Belt,  Ijiunsbacka  Fiord,  and  Wcndcroe  Anchorage.  Drawn  from  the 
most  recent  Danish  and  Swedish  8urv'0}'i>,  nccompauied  with  a  Book  of  Sailing 
Directions  .......  .    8a.  Gd. 

.57.  The    CATTEGAT,    SOUND,    and    BELTS,    fix>m    thi 

Scaw  to  tho  laic  of  Bngen,  showing  the  fair  way  from  tlic  Scaw  to  £l*tneur ; 
nlso  particular  plans  of  the  Woxleroc  Anchorage,  Mslmo  Sound,  aud  Anchoring 
PLicoH  adjacent,  MarsI rand  Haven,  entrances  into  Got tonburg,  the  rntranoea  to 
Odensec,  and  the  i^hoal  on  which  the  Rovt^t  struck,  views  of  HeadlamU,  Leading- 
marks,  &c.,  &c.,  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Sailing  Dircotions.  (Blachford's 
edition)    .........    8s.  Gd. 

58.  A   CHART    of   the    SOUND    and    GROUNDS,    on    a 

large  scale,  wiih  plnu^  ofDroi^den  and  the  ifarhour  of  KUineur,  illustrated  with 
views  of  the  principal  Clinrchcn,  the  Observatory,  and  other  objects  in  Copen- 
hagen, deduced  fruin  the  most  recent  survcvs       .  .  ,  .5a.  Od. 

.59.  An   EzceUent  Chart  of  the  SOUND   and  GROUNDS 

from  tlic  Koll  to  Falsi crbo  Kcef,  on  a  very  large  scale,  \iith  alterations  and  iui« 
Xvrovcments.     (Blachford's  edition)  .  .  .  .  .    5^.  (Xl 

GO.  The   BALTIC,    or    EAST   SEA,    ou    a    voiy   Lirgc    scaU, 

showing  the  navigation  from  the  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  plans  of 
the  Harbours  of  Dantzic,  Memel,  the  Eartholm.-i,  Stettin,  Hano  Bay,  Rogcrwiek,    j 
Bevel  Boadn,  Ki:;a,  i.^c.,  with  views  nnd  desrrijttiuns  of  t)io  principal  Liglithousc.<«    ! 
and  Beacons.     J)i'u\wi  n\  ui  thelatcfit  aiirvoys  made  by  order  of  the  Governments 
of  l*russia,  Sweden,  Dcmuark,  and  Bns;<i&,  ncecmii)an led  with  a  Book  of  Directions 

8s.  6d. 

iU.  The    BALTIC    SEA    and  GULF  of  BOTHNIA,   from 

the  Sound  of  Stockholm  and  Dagerort,  hieluding  ])ai'tirmlar  plans  of  the  River 
Dwina  to  Biga,  the  Harbour  of  Aiemel,  and  tho  Kurtholms,  with  ^ews  of  the 
Jleadlamls  and  Leading-marks,  deduced  from  tlie  latest  Kussian,  Dani^Ii,  and 
Swedish  suneys,  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Sailing  Directions.  (Blaolilbrd's 
edition)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    8s.  6d. 
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Fraiuwi  Spain*  Fortngal.  Xeditemnean  Sea*  Coasts  of  Africa*  and  Islands  A^jaoent. 
07.  The  IVEST   Coasts  of  FRANCB,  SPAIN,  and  POR- 

TUOAIh  and  part  of  tlie  Ut.  Cfeorge't  and  English  Cliiinnels,  showing  tho  entiro 
navigation  from  Liverpool  and  Cork  to  the  Strait  of  Qibraltur ;  with  plana  on  a 
large  scolo  of  Swansea,  Passage,  Vigo,  St.  Ube's,  San  Lucar,  and  Bilbao  Harbours  ; 
tho  Ktvers  Girondc,  Tagus,  Douro,  &c.,  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Directions. 

10s.  6d. 

68.  Two  Sheets  of  the  above  Chart,  exti'iidiiig  i'rom  LiveqKX)!  and 

Qalway  to  Bordeaux,  Santandei-  and  Vigo  Bay,  with  a  plan  of  Swansea  Bay, 
without  Dire<!tious  .  .  .  .  •  .  .    75.  Gd. 

69.  The  Coasts  of  FHANCE,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL, 

from  the  Bristol  Channel  and  South  Coast  of  Ireland  to  Gibraltar,  with  particular 
plans  of  the  principal  Harbours,  on  a  largo  scale,  viz. :  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  St.  Ubo*8, 
Vigo,  the  River  Douro  to  Oporto,  Ferrol,  and  Coruniiu ;  the  Kiver  Garonne 
to  Bordeaux ;  views  of  Headlands,  &o.,  with  Birootions.     (Biacliford's  edition.) 

10s.  6d. 


6*2.  The  GULF  of  FINLAND,  e<vi)ied  fW)Tn  the  recent  Russian 

and  Swedish  surveys,  extending  from  the  Island  of  Bnco  to  St.  Petersburg,  con- 
taining particidnr  plans  of  Rogerwick  or  Port  Baltic,  Revel,  Cronstadt,  Wiborg, 
and  Biorka  Sound,  Vrederickshavn,  and  Lovisa ;  views  of  Headlands,  Liglit- 
liouses,  &c.,  with  a  Book  of  Directions    •  .  •  .  •    8s.  6d. 

63.  Tlie  Coast. of  NOR'WAY  and  "WHITC  SEA,  on  a  vor}- 

bree  scale.    Tliis  chart  is  drawn  from  the  late  Norwegian  and  Russian  surveys ;    i 
and  shows  the  whole  navigation  from  the  British  Isles  to  Archangel.   It  contains    { 
plans  of  the  vicinity  of  Hammcrfest,  tho  port  of  Drontheiro,  and  the  bay  of 
Aiijliangel,  and  is  illustrated  with  several  views  of  the  coast.    Accompanied  witli 
a  Book  of  Directions        .......  lOs.  Gd. 

This  Chart  and    No.  63  roilowiitg  (the  White  Sea),  will  shuw  the  iiavicatlon  to  Aichangel  on  a 

very  lari;;c  scale. 

64.  The  Coast  of  NORMTAY  andMTHITE  SEA,  fi-om  England 

to  Archangel,  and  Onega,  with  particiUar  plans  of  Hammcrfest,  Pushlacta,  Bay  of 
SweetnosCy  and  Archangel  Bay.     (Blachford's  edition)    .  .  .8s.  Od. 

6 J.  A    Large     Chart    of  the  WHITE   SEA,  ^vith  particular 

plans  of  Pushlacta,  Archangel  Bay,  the  Port  of  HammerfiMt  in  Qualoe  Island, 
and  the  Coast  of  liipland,  from  the  North  Capo  to  the  cnlrnnco  of  the  ^Vhitc 
Sea ;  accompanied  witli  a  Book  of  Dh'octions       .  .  .  .8s.  Od. 

66.  The  NORTHERN  SEAS,  with  tke  discoveries  of  Captains 
Parry  and  Scorcsby,  intended  for  tho  Qreenlaud  and  Baflin's  Bay  Fisheries, 
including  plans  of  Disco  Island,  Fair  Haven,  on  the  Coast  of  Spitsbergen,  Mag* 
dalcua  Bay,  and  Hambro'  Cove,  with  Map  of  tho  Polar  Regions,  and  a  particular 
Chart  of  tho  White  Sea  to  Ai-changel      .  .  .  .  .    Ss.  Od. 


71.  The  BAY  of  BISCAY,  deduced  from  the  sunTys  made  by  order 
of  the  French  Qovemment,  with  particular  plans  of  the  Rivers  Loire  and  Qa- 
ronne,  and  tlie  Harbours  of  L*Orient,  Bayonne,  Ferrol,  and  Corunsxa^^cscL^Nao^  \ 
scale.    (BhMjhford's  etUtion) '^.^A.. 


10  JtuncH  luirtnjs  Catalotfiu^, 


72.  Tlie  MEDITERRAMBAN  8SA,  on  a  Logo  t^cule,  witli  nh,»vi\ 

UO  pluui  of  the  lIarbour«,  unong  whidi  arc  lUu  following  : — (JudiXf  ilal.un. 
Aloieria,  Malaga,  Alicante,  Baivdona,  A'iUerauchc,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  C'artagei-a, 


the  coast,  and  dcfioiiptive  notes.  IJrawn  from  the  late  isurveya  made  by  order  oi 
the  British,  Frcncli,  Austrian,  and  Kussian  Govommeuts,  by  Commanders  SiuttIi, 
Copeland,  GraTcs,  Monnier,  I^c  iSauInier  dc  Yauhcllo,  Gautier,  Beauteuipe- 
BeaujirO,  Dc  Holl,  A  Berrard,  Dortet  de  Tcssan,  &c.  A  large  aiid  beautiful!? 
cngrdTcd  chai*(,  accompanied  with  u  Book  of  Directiuus  .  •  .  ISa.  (xi. 

70.  TIk'  sjiine  Chart,  >villioul  ihv  Book  oi'  Dirwtiuus  .  .  10s  (Vl. 

Tlie  Chart  may  also  be  had  in  Two  Parts,  as  follows :  — 

71.  GIBRALTAR  to  SICILY.  This  c-liait  will  .<liow  the  wlioU- 
navigation  between  the  Cuu6ts  of  Portugal  and  Sicily,  ond  contniiis  plan^  of  ilio 
following  HorbouT*,  besides  numerous  views  of  the  coast: — Tillefranclie,  Bar- 
celona, Malion  in  ^liuorca,  CViiliz,  Aiicimte,  Mulagn,  Almerin,  Cartagena,  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  Valeltu,  Strait  of  Mc8?iim,  Talcnno,  Gulf  of  ^fuple^.  Strait  of  Bo:ii- 
fncio,  Algiers,  Gimoa,  Hyeres  Hoad,  Leghorn,  Toulon,  Marseilles.  Accoiu]iauied 
with  a  Book  of  Direi'tions  .....  .    Ai.  Cki. 


T.").  ITALY  to  ALBXANDRIA.  Tliis  part  comprisc's  the  Tiavi^- 
tion  between  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  Black  Sea, and  the  Levant, and  coutains  plan's  of 
the  Harbours  of  Alcxondria,  Cephalonio,  Trieste,  Gidf  of  Tatras,  the  Channel 
bctwtien  Zante  ami  the  Morca,  Moutlis  of  the  Danubi^  Odessa,  Smyrna,  Ac. ;  it 
is  also  illustrated  with  Bcreral  views.    Accomi>anied  with  a  Book  of  Direction*. 

9a.  Od. 

Tho  Chart  is  composed  of  4  Sheets,  which  may  also  be  had  separately  at  js.  per  sheet. 

7(3.  The     MEDITERRANRAN     SEA,   meluding  llii^   Gulf  of 

"Venice,  An'hiiHjlagD,  and  tlie  Black  Si»a,  witli  particular  plans  of  tlie  princiital 
Harbours,  on  a  large  scale,  viz.  :  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Ijoghoni, 
Trieste,  Genoa,  Corfu,  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  the  Islands  of  Slalta, 
and  Gozo  ;  compiled  from  the  approved  surveys  ol  Captidn  W.  H.  Smyth,  K.M., 
Viseontc  Tolino,  and  others,  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Direetious.  (Biachford's 
edition)     .....•■•  •  10»»  6<I. 

77.  A    CHART    of   the    LEVANT,    or    Eutem    Portion 

ofthe  MEUITEIIRANEAN  SEA,  principally  designed  to  exhibit  the  trade  to 
Alexandria,  Beyroot,  Iskonduroon  or  AJexandretta,  and  Smyrna;  embcllialiod 
with  particidar  pltms  of  the  llurl^oura  of  Alexamlria,  Beyroot,  Karagatch,  M ar- 
mor ice,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  and  the  Buy  of  Acre;  accompanied  with  a  Boolt  of 
Directions  .  .  •  .  .  .  •  •     ?«•  CKl. 

78.  The    ISLAND   of   SICILY,   on    a    hirgo    scxdo,   with  plans 

of  the  principal  Harbours,  vi^. :  Alcssuia,  Syracuse,  Augusta,  B^  of  Pajermo, 
and  Trapaui,  u  new  edition,  rcvibcd  and  corrected  .  •  5a.  Oil. 

79.  The  ARCHIPELAGO,  and  lONIAX   ISLANDS,  ou  a  very 

large  scale,  with  plans  of  Mamioricc  niul  Karagatch  Harbour,  Coi*fu,  and  Zanto 
Bays,  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  Khios  Strait,  &c.,  and  illustrated  with  si'veral 
views  of  the  coast,  drawn  chiclly  from  the  lato  sun'ey^  of  C^niiuanderi  W.  11. 
Sui>th,  B.  Copeland,  X.  Graves,  £c.,  of  the  ^yal  Navy.  A  beautifully  engraved 
and  accumte  cluu't  .......  1JU#.  Ud. 


HO.  ARCHIPELAGO,  &C.— I'lio  (.'oaslh  of  (I'rcLcr  and  llio  -Vit.}ii- 


I 
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Harbours,  on  two  sheet  r»  of  double  elephant 


Minorie^y  London,  11 


81.  The   BLACK   SZIA  and     SBAS    of  MARMORA  and 

AZOVi  on  a  vcrj  large  scale*.  This  chart  is  drauii  from  the  ktest  surveys,  and 
contains  plantf  of  the  DurdancUes  and  Losphorus,  the  River  Danube  to  Gaktz, 
the  porta  of  Odessa,  Boargas,  Sinope,  Glielenrijik,  Anapa,  BalaklaTa,  Kustundji, 
Iniada,  Tama,  Soiijonk-kaleh,  Yalta,  Ourzoiil',  Sevnstopol,  Trebizond,  the  Strait 
of  Kertctie,  and  Estuary  of  the  Don.  Accomjwnicd  with  a  Book  of  Directions. 
A  beautifully  engraved  and  elegant  chart  .  .  .  •  18s.  Od. 

82.  Tlie  BIiACK  SRA,  vd^i  tliof^c  of  Azov  and  ]i£annoia;  doducod 

from  tlie  recent  sun-ey  of  Captain  Oauticr,  of  the  French  Navy,  with  particular 
l»Iaiis  of  tlio  Passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Channel  of  Constantinople, 
(lilncbfurd's  edition)        .  .  .  •  .  •  .    6s.  6d. 

^3.  LISBON    to    SIERRA    LEONE^   iucluding    the   Miuleiru8, 

Canaries,  and  Cajie  de  A'crde  Islimds,  with  ]>urticular  plans  of  Puerto  do  Xaos  and 
Puerto  Cavallo,  iu  tlie  Isle  of  Lauzarote,  Mogadore,  Purt  Pray  a,  in  the  Island  of 
St.  JaiTo,  the  Bay  of  Portend iek,  and  the  Kiver  Sierra  Leone,  on  a  large  scale, 
new  e<Ution  .  •  .  .  .  .  •  •    8s.  6d. 

Si.  Tlie    AZORES,    or  "Western    Islands,    oil    a    ven-    large 

scale,  with  particular  plans  of  IIortA  and  Pirn  Bays,  Pajal  Channel,  St.  Miclmcl 
Iifland,  Ponta  Delgada,  Villa  Franca  Koad,  St.  Loiu^nzo  Bay,  Tilla  de  Porto, 
Praya,  Praya  in  Terceira,  Augra  Bay,  the  Formigas  and  Dollabarat  Shoals,  kc, 
&o.,  illu.^trated  with  numerous  views.  Drawn  principally  from  the  recent  survey 
of  Captain  Yidul,  K.X.     A  beautifully  engraved  and  cheap  Cliart  .    5s.  CkL 

»^o.  The  Islands  of  MADEIRA,  PORTO  SANTO,   and  the 

Dczf*rtas,  witli  a  plan  of  tlie  Harbour  of  Funchal,  and  illustrated  with  some 
views.     J)rawn  from  the  recent  survey  of  Captain  Yidal,  Br.N.     .  .    4s  Gd. 

SG.  TTie  CANARY  ISLANDS,  accdrdinj?   t.)    tlio    ivrint  survoy 

of  (•nptnin  A'idnl  nnd  LieuU-nant  Arlett,  of  tlie  Koynl  Navy,  containing  enlarged 
plans  of  Santa  Cms,  l\icrto  de  la  Luc,  ArreciU'c,  Strait  of  litio,  auU  Strait  of 
Bocayna,  kc.    Illustrate  with  somo  viowa         •  .  •  .5s.  Od. 

87.  The  CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS,   on    a  ven-  large    Rcnlo, 

with  pLios  of  Porto  Praya,  Porto  Graude,  Monleira  Bay,  and  English  Road 
Drawn  chiefly  from  the  surreya  of  Commaudcrs  A.  T.  E.  Vidai,  and  W.  Mudge, 
of  tlkC  Koyal  Navy  •  .  .  .  .  •  .     5d.    d . 

88.  The  AZORES,  or  "Western  Islands,   with  pnrticulur  plans 

of  the  Coast  of  Si.  Michael,  Cluimiel  between  Fayal  and  Pico,  JEtoad  of  Angni, 
and  tlie  Island  of  Fayal,  a  new  edition,  rerised  and  corrected.  Bladifonl's 
edition)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    46.  Od. 

89.  The     MADEIRA      and     CANARY    ISLANDS,     ^nth 

plans  of  the  Bays  of  Funchal  and  Santa  CVuz.     (Blachford'i  edition)      .    48.  Gd. 

90.  The  CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS,  ^vith  plnns  of  Porto 
Praya,  Porto  CJrandc,  Monleira  Bay,  and  Knglish  Koad,  drawn  from  the  surveys 
of  Couuuandcrs  A'idal  and  Mudgc.     (Blachford's  edition)  .  .    3s.  Gd. 


The  Atlantic  and  Southern  Oceuui.  Americai  W||t  Indiai>  CeMti  of  Guayana.  Bnail.  Ac. 
91.  The     ATLANTIC     and   SOUTHERN    OCEAN,  from 

Davis's  Stmits  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojm?,  Cape  Horn,  and  South  America,  in- 
cludinr;  South  Georgia,  Falkland  IsLuida,  and  Galapagoe  ULm  .  .    ISs.  Od. 

02.  A  Chart  of  the    NORTH    ATLANTIC,  from  Grociauiid 

tu  the  Equator,  on  a  yery  laifto  rcqIc  ;  witli  phuis  of  the  Harbours  of  Kunohal  and 
>iew  York,  and  ilhutratc^  with  aonio  riews.    This  chart  eontaina  much  valuable 
information  on  the  winds  and  currents,  and  will  be  found  superior  to  o^v^  Vi&:i.x«&  \. 
pubhshed  ...  .  .  .  ,  .  «    "ftn..^^.  X 
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116.  mxt  6UI1F  of  MEXICO,  ou  four.lnK;o  sheets,  inuliiding  }»l:in- 

of  t!ie  following^  Uarlwiira  and  JiavB; — Pi'iisacola  Harbour,  ^^ohile  \U\\ 
Moutlis  of  the  Misaiwippi,  Vera  Cruz,  tho  AiicliCMragc  of  Anion  l^ixanlo.  i.-:\\ 
Lnguiia  tic  Turminos  Uurbour  .  •  •  •  .  Il^s.  'J-i. 

11 7.  A  CHART  of  the  ^WIUST  INDIES^  fnnu  TlilNID.U)  to  tLr 

CkJf  of  Mexico  and  Uaj-  of  Houdura«,  showing  the  AVindward  PadM;^^,  mi  a 
larof}  Bcalo ;  with  plans  of  ilie  Harbours  of  Kingston  and  Port  Koyal  (Jaznaii^'. 
BaUzo  (Honduras),  Vera  CVuz,  ami  Laginnado  Tcrmiiios,  drawn  from  thv  *iir- 
viTS  made  by  Commanders  Owen  and  Bamett,  E.N. ;  accompanied  with  a  I)t>ok 
ofDireetions     ,,.•.•-  •  IP*,  ivl. 

118.  A  CHART  of  the  'WlND'VirARD  iPASSAGES,  dnnvu 

principally  from  the  surreys  of  Commanders  Owen  and  Bamett,  with  plan?  i>l 
Kingston  and  I'ort  Royal',  Bnlizo,  Lnguna  dc  Ttrminos,  and  \crx  Cnw  \\u> 
hours;  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Directions  .  .  .  liJ?*.  O.i. 

119.  The  BAHABIA  ISLANDS  and  BANKS,  with  tlie  Strait  oi 

Florida  and  adjuecnt  coasts,  with  plans,  ou  a  lui^  scale,  of  the  |n-incipn]  }I».'- 
bours.  Drawn  from  the  late  sun'cys  of  Comnmndert  Owen  aiid  Ba&'utrit,  ■•:' 
the  Boyal  ^avy,  and  the  Spanish  and  United  States  Coast  Surreys.  Ac*.*oni* 
panicd  with  a  Book  of  Dii'cctions  ....  •  lUs.  UJ. 

120.  A  CHART  of  the   CARIBBEE   ISLANDS^  iiuliuliuL^ 

the  Sjinnisli  Blahi,  the  Coasts  of  Quayana,  Surinam,  Dcmcrara,  Bcrbicc,  and 
Cayenne,  with  Directions  .....  .     Ss.  GJ. 

121.  The  ISLAND  of  JAMAICA,  with  pni-ticular  plnns  of  Mon- 
togo  Bay,  Port  Antonio,  SaTanntth  la  Mer,  Khigstou  Harbour,  and  tho  Bny  and 
Port  of  Momnt  •  •  •  .  •  •  •    5^.  O.l. 

122.  The  ISLAND  of  CUBA,  on  a  vory  hirgo  scale,  with  plans  m1 
IlaTanna,  and  t lie  principal  Ilai'bours,  drawn  from  the  recent  (Spanish  sjtirveyji, 
(a  new,  beautiful,  and  accurate  chart)     ,  .  .  .  .     <>£.  iw. 

123.  The  BAY  of  HONDURAS,  ou  ti  veiy  kige  bcrIo,  and  beau- 
tifully engraved,  with  plans  of  Balize,  and  other  Harbours.  Drawn  from  the 
fecent  surveys  of  Commanders  Owen  and  Boruett,  of  tho  Royal  Natj    7s.  ikI. 

121.  The    COAST    of  COLOMBIA    and   CAIllBBEAX    SEA, 

on  three  largo  sheets,  with  plans  of  the  llnrboura  of  Greytown,  Barcelona, 
Cinnana,  Porto  Cabdlo,  Santa  Aniui,  Subnnillo,  La  Quayra,'  Chagrins,  ^\,  jti\ 
Drawn  from  the  Into  siorcys  made  bv  order  of  the  British  and  S|KU]ish  Govern- 
ments; accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Directions  .  .  .  12?.  iKl. 

125.  The    COAST    of    COLOMBIA    and    CARIBBEAN 

SEAS,  extending  from  Trinidad  to  C:ii>e  Qracios  a  Dios,  with  the  Caribbean  and 
Tirgiu  Islands,  I'orto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  *c.,  particular  plans  of  Cu- 
mana,  Barcelona,  La  Ouayra,  Porto  Cabello,  Sta.  Marta,  Cartagena,  and  Porto 
Bello,  drawn  from  the  Litest  Spanish  surveys,  with  a  Book  of  Direction.'*. 
(Blaehford's  edition)       .......  10s.  6d. 

126.  The   NORTH  COAST  of  BRAZIL  and  GUYANA, 

extending  from  tho  River  Orinooo  to  Maranham,  including  plans  of  the  Iliir- 
bours  of  Cayenne,  SiU'inam,  Berbice,  Demorara,  aud  Kssequibo,  with  Directions 

8».  Gd. 

127.  The    BRAZIL     COAST,    from    the    EQUATOR     to 

SIO  JAUIEKD.  Drawn  chiefly  from  the  French  survera  made  by  AT  Le 
Baron  Boussin,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau,  &c.,  &c.,  and  assisted  by  the  remarks  of 
screral  experienced  Captains  trading  to  the  different  ports.  This  Chart  is  trulv 
valuable  to  the  Brazil  Trade,  as,  independent  of  its  superior  f«eale,  it  has  par- 
ti(^ubir  plans  of  all  the  principal  harl)ours,  &e.,  vir.,  Moraidiam,  Manoel,  Luijs 
Bank,  BiTer  Araeati,  Rio  Orande,  Do  Norte,  Parehybia  Do  Norte^  Permmibnco, 
Maoeio,  Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  Abrolhos  Channel,  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  Port 
Frio,  and  the  Harbotir  of  Kio  Janeiro,  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  Din^etions 

ISs.  Od. 
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128.  The  BRAASn.   COAST,  from  CAPE  FRIO  to  tho  BIVEK 

PLAl'JE,  from  the  mont  recent  antnoritics ;  with  particular  plans  of  tlic  liar- 
ItouFB  of  C^K)  Frio,  Rio  Janiero,  Maraml)i;i,  ShuIoj,  CHnnnco,  Farunajpia,  uiul 
Sant«  Catherina,  with  views        •  .  •  •  •  •    Gb.  Od. 

129.  The  RIVER  PLATE,  on  a  von-  Ifirgo  w?nlc,  \nth  plans  of  the 

Ilarboiira  of  Monte  Video,  Bueuos  Ayres,  the  Anclioragc  off  Cape  St.  jVIarj',  tho 
Boacl  of  Maldonado,  Colonia  Road,  Rarrogan  R&y»  &c.,  &c.  Brawn  from  the 
late  SU1TPV8  made  by  Commnndor  Siilirnn,  R.X,  those  of  MW.  Dnixjrr^,  Belveze, 
Chevalier,*  Gueydon,  Santi,  aiul  llarral,  of  tho  I'rcmh  Naiy,  and  the  Spanish 
Surveys    ,  .  .  ,  •  ,  .  •  .     5s.  Od. 

180.  Tbe  RXVER  PZ«ATE,  with  many  important  alterations  and 
additions,  viz.,  the  soundings  from  Monle  Video  to  Colonia,  by  tho  Creole,  New 
Lighthouse  on  the  Florcs,  altoratiou  of  the  lEngli*li  Banlcs,  recent  Bui*vcy  i«f 
Buenos  Ayres,  variation  of  the  compass,  situation  of  tlic  Buoys  lately  laid  down, 
with  aBook  of  liircctions.     (Blachford'i  edition)  •  .  .    53.  Ckl. 

131.  The  East  and  l^ert  Coasts  of  SOUTH  ABlBRtCA, 

showing  the  navigation  from  tho  River  Rate  roimd  Cape  Horn  to  Valparaiso, 
with  plans  on  a  large  scale  of  Valparaiso  and  St.  Carlos  Bays,  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaen,  ib:.,  &c.  Drawn  from  tlie  surveys  of  Captains  Fitzroy  and  King,  of 
the  Royal  Navy.     A  beautifully  engraved  and  accurate  chart    ,  .  123.  Od. 

132.  RIVER    PLATE     round    CAPE    HORN    to    VAL- 

PARAISOt  containing  plans  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Now  Year  Harbour,  Good 
Success  Bay,  Port  St.  Ellena^  Juan  Fernandez,  Valdivia  and  Valparaiso,  com- 
piled from  the  cclchrnteil  curveys  and  remarks  of  Cnptuins  Hale^ijina,  Heywood, 
and  King,  Mr.  ^^'anlO^,  Master,  K.X.,  and  other  BiitLli  OillctTS.  (Blachfonrs 
editiou)^.  .,..,...  10s.  6d. 

133.  The  MTEST  COAST  of   SOITTH    ABKERICA,  from 

▼ALPABAISO  to  TRUXILLO.  with  plans,  on  a  lavge  scaU»,  of  tho  Harbours  of  Val- 
paraiso, Papudo,  Hereon,  Quintoro,  Coquimbo,  Attico,  Huasco,  Ilay,  Ylo,  Arica, 
Pisco,  and  the  Chinca  Islands,  and  Callao.  Drawn  cliiofly  from  tho  sur>'eys  made 
by  Captain  Fitxroy,  R.N.    Illustrated  with  aomfl  views  of  the  boast      .  - lOa.  Od. 


134.  The  YTEBT    COAST   OF    SOUTH  AMERICA,  fr«)m 


Belcher,  and  J.  Wood,  of  the  Royal  Navy         .  *         .  .  .  lOs.  CKl. 

135.  The  WEST  COAST    of    SOUTH    AMERICA,    from 

YALFARAISO  to  LIICA.  TBT7XILL0.  and  PAKAMA,  with  plans  of  the  Bfarbours 
of  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Ariea,  Pisco.  Callao,  Lima,  and  tlie  Road  of  Anton, 
compiled  froni  the  most  recent  aud  nj^provcd  auihoritiet.  (BlachforcVs 
cditiou)  •  .  .  •  •  .  .  •  .    8s.  Od. 

136.  The  WEST  COAST  of  NORTH  AMERICA,  ex- 
tending from  the  GULF  of  NlCOYA  to  SAN  BLAS,  with  plans  on  a  large 
scale  of  tho  Harbours  of  Siliuatanejo.  Acapuloo,  OtuituW,  San  Carlos,  Rimlejo, 
Salinas,  Culcbra,  aud  San  Bias,  and  illustrated  with  some  views  of  the  Cooist. 
Drawn  from  the  Spanish  surveys,  and  much  improved  from  the  observations  of 
Captain  Beechey,  and  Commander  Belcher,  of  tho  Royal  Navy  •    6s.  Od. 

137.  The    COAST    of   CALJFORlRAb    fhim^'HAN    BLAS   to 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY,  with  plsns  of  the  Harlxmrs  of  Masathm,  Magdalen 
Bay,  Gtiayraas,  Monterey,  and  San  Fnmoisco,  Ao.,  shd  illustrated  with  some 
views  of  itMd  Coast.    Drawn  frdm  the  SfMnish  survofs,  the  Charts  of  Vancouver, 
&o.,  Axh,  and  much  impnyftKl  by  rccciit  obssmifions  made  by  lllxM^vk\v  %sv^ 
French  Naval  Onicors       .....  .  .n^>^A 


IP,  Jiimc9  hnratji  Calah^^u^, 


138.  The    COAST  of  ORSGON,  shomng   the  lUver   Coliimln;; 

and  Vancouver  Island,  with  plans  on  a  large  9cn\s  of  ColiiiubiA  Rircr,  St.  J:ua 
dc  Fiica  Strait,  Port  Aicloiin,  Nootka  Sound, Port  St.  Jimu,  Beclier  and  ri-dcicr 
Bayti,  and  Kixiuimalt  Harbour.  Drnnu  from  the  aunreya  of  C'ai>taiiu  C^iok, 
Vancouver,  Xcllctt,  and  13clclu»r,  of  tlie  Rovul  Navy,  and  of  CoininantKT  ^^  ilko* 
of  the  United  Slates  >'avy.     Illiietrated  witii  aonie  viewj  .  ,    Cs.  OJ. 


/ 


INDIAN  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS  EAST  INDIES,  &c. 

i;)9.  The  INDIAN  OCX2AN,  ii])«>n  u  liir<;c  scale,  shoeing  the  \\\A*. 
navigation,  fi-om  the  C^im*  of  Ciood  llopo  to  Bombay,  Bdidraa,  Calcutta,  and  St. 

C2eitn;r*b  S^'ouiid  in  Australia.  Drawn  from  the  nio^t  riHimt  surreys  made  br 
order  of  tin*  Lords  Comnii.'>pioucr8  of  the  Admiralty,  the  IIoTioiirable'Kast  luiiia 
Company,  the  Dutcli  and  Fn^neh  GovemnnMite,  Ac.,  &c.  Improved  by  many 
remurkdon  the  tidul  phenomena,  cuiTcnts,  wind^,  &c.,  &e.         .  .  10s.  (kJ. 

HO.  The  INDIAN  and  PACIFIC  OCSANS^    1  <  iiiic  the   same 

Chart  a:«  tlie  precetlinp,  with  tlia  addition  of  nn  extra  sheet,  ti>  ?1iow  the  eoa«is 
of  Ausindia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  tlie  Phillipine  Islands      .  .  15^.  tKl. 

141.  The   INDIAN  and  PACIFIC   OCEANS^   u]K>n   n   l^vzo 

poale,  e\tfnclin«r  from  tlie  Vt^x^c  of  flood  iro|H»  to  the  Red  ?».■»,  Bonihay,  M.idrs?, 
Beni^al,  and  China,  ami  round  Australia  to  New  Zealand,  with  i>artieiilar  plan*  cf 
the  .Mauritiim,  IKMirbon,  Port  l/0ui:»,  Port  tTnr»lij«ou,  and  Toitc!*  Straitn.  (U!ael:- 
foril's  edition)     .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .lis.  0.1. 

1 12.  The  CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE,  nnd  Moznnihi/pn'  IVsj^-. 
ineluding  ^ludngascMi*,  with  pari ieubu*  plan ••  of  Table  Hay,  Fnl«e  liny,  Afo/.-mi- 
biipie  and  Natal  J  furl  >our!«  .....  .     os.  OJ. 

\\X  The     MAURITIUS,   or     ISLE    of   FRANCE,     on     n 

very  larj»e  wnle,  with  plans  of  Cfrund  Port  and  Port  Louis.  Drawu  fmni  tli.* 
lates-une^s  ......  •  ,     5?*.  od. 

1 14.  The  INDIAN  OCEAN,   uith    Iho    Arubiun  Sea,    ena'aiu-cs  i 

to  the  Ked  Sea  and  Ciulf  of  LNiwia,  and  the  l»ay  of  Jlen^al,  exttmtling  from  the  : 
Comoro  Islands  to  llouibay,  Oyion,  ^ladras,  and  Calcutta,  including;  the  Sey. 

cliel]e<«,  t^aya  do  Maliha,  Cliagos  Arehiix*lagu,  tlic  Ivljuds  of  Coylon,  Andaiiian,  , 

nnd  Nicobar,  with  an  enlnr>;eil  plan  of  the  KutnmeeB  to  the  River  lloi^^ly,  rnmi  < 

the  Sand  Hi*ads  to  Calcutta         ......     8.4.  y.\\. 

I 

11.3.  The   INDIAN    OCEAN,   with   tho   Arabian   Sea,    oiitr.iii.^cs 
to  the  Reil  rtc?  and  (Udf  of  Pcri«irt,  nnd  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  fi-om  Z»nzi.    I 
bar  Inland  to  Bombav,  Ccvlon,  Madras  and  Calcutta.     (Blachford's  edition.)  I 

MG.  The    CHINA    SEA    and    East     Indian     Archipelago, 

|ill0\^in^J  tlie  various  iiu>>M;iej*  to  a»id  fri»m  Cliiiia.  J^rawn  from  thu  lMte:*t  .su:vfy» 
made  by  unler  of  the  Britirib,  Dutch,  I'lnd  French  Govenimeuts.  A  beautifully 
engrnvc'd  nnd  ele^jant  C-hnrt         ......  llh*.  C'i. 

147.  The    CHINA  SEA^  ooinpn'lu'Tidiiip:  the  Sinula,  Mohicru,   iiiul   ' 
Phillipinc  Islands,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  various  Straita  and  Pa^sagia  to 
Canton,  with  n  partiailnr  i>lan,  on  a  large  scale,  ef  Bcneoolen  Roads.     (Blneh* 
ford's  edition)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .    8p.  Od.    ; 

148.  The  BAY  of  BENGAL,  on  a  vcr)-  largo  scale,  with  plans  of 

the  Harbours  of  Point  de  Oalle,  Trincomalee,  Colombo,  Maulnuun,  and  Am- 
herst, the  Rivers  Hoogly,  Aracan,  >'egrais,  Maulmain,  and  Rangoon.  Drawn 
from  the  recent  surveys  made  by  order  of  the  East  India  Comnny,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  &c.,  &c.  ImproTed  by  manj  remarks  on  the  tidu  phenomena,  cur- 
rcjits,  wiiid5,<Si:c.,&c.        .......    8.«.  Oil. 
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149.  Tlie  BAY  of  BBNOAZi,  including  Balasore  Koads,  the 
Hooglj  Birer,  Months  of  the  Qanget,  and  the  Coast  thenoe  to  Cheduba  Island, 
(BlacMord's  edition)  .  •  .  .  •  .    5s.  Od. 

150.  A  New  CHART    of  the    STRAITS    of   MAXJICCA 

and  SmeAPOBB,  on  a  rerj  large  seale  .6s.  Ocl. 

151.  The  STRAITS  of  SUNDA^  including  a  great  part  of  the 
Island  of  Java,  from  Ghipapanchong,  on  the  South  Side,  to  Bantam,  Batavin, 
and  Cheribon,  on  the  North  Side,  with  /m  enlarged  plan  of  Batayia  Boad  and 
Chann^  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    5d.  Od. 

152.  TERRA    AUSTRAUA^     NEW     ZEAUkNB,     and 

ADJACENT  ISLANDS,  with  plans,  on  a  lam  soale»  of  Torres  Strait,  Port 
Philip,  Bass  Straits,  Port  Nioholson,  Bay  of  IsUnds,  and  Cook*s  Strait  12s.  Od. 

153.  AUSTRAUAy  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  ^TEST  COASTS  OF; 
on  a  verj  large  scale,  with  plans  of  all  the  principal  Harbours  and  Boadstead^). 
Drawn  from  tho  most  recent  surreys ;  and  illustrated  with  numerous  views  of 
the  coast  ........  128.  Od. 

154.  Tbe  COAST  of  CHINA^  from  the  Canton  Biver  to  Shang- 
hae,  and  ADJACENT  ISLANDS,  on  two  large  sheets,  and  containing  plans  of 
the  Harbours  of  Hong-Kong,  Amoy,  Shanghae,  Tongsang,  Hoo-e-tow,  the  Rivers 
Mio,  Yang-tse,  and  Woosuug,  and  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  &c.  Drawn  chiefly 
from  the  surreys  of  Commanders  Kellett  and  CoUinson,  of  the  Boyal  Navy 

10s.  Gd. 

155.  The    NORTH    PACIFIC    OCEANt   extending   from    the 

Equator  to  6^  N.  Latitude,  and  60^  W.  Longitude  to  110°  East  Longitude,  on 
three  large  sheets,  comprehendiag  the  Islands  of  Luzon,  Formosa,  Japan,  Ku- 
rile,  Aleutian,  Bonin,  Mariana,  and  Sandwich  Islandu,  with  plans,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  Sandwich  Group,  the  Harhours  of  Waiakia  or  Byi*OD,  Hanalai, 
Honomxou,  Kairua,  the  Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands,  &o.,  &c.  •  .  12s.  Od. 

156.  The  SOUTH  PACIFIC  OCEAN^  including  the  Islands 
of  Palawan,  Mindanao,  Celebes,  Ceram,  Timor,  Australia,  Tasmania,  Fellew, 
Caroline,  New  Britain,  New  Caledonia,  Society,  Georgian,  Marquesas,  Galapagos, 
New  Zealand,  Chatham,  Auckland,  Kaoqpaiu^s,  PitGaim*s,  Easter,  Juan  f  er- 
nandes,  Diego  Bamirex,  4e.,  &c.  .....  12s.  Od. 


PILOTS. 


157.  Tke  EAST  INDIA  PIIaOT^  drawn  from  the  most  correct 
surrejs,  up  to  the  present  time ;  heing  a  body  of  Charts,  both  general  and  par- 
ticuhur,  on  a  large  scale,  exhibiting  the  entire  navigation,  both  ont  and  home,  of 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  Sens,  with  those  of  Australia,  and  also  the  Seas  between 
the  British  Isles  and  the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope,  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of 
ships  tradug  to  the  Capo^  Mauritius,  Bed  Sea,  Persia,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Malacca, 
Bencoolsn,  Jaya,  Canton,  and  Australia        .  .  .  .  £5  10s.  Od. 

COVTASIVIVQ  THK  FOLLOWING  CHARTS. 


No.  1.  The  North  Atlantic^, 

2.  The  English  Channel, 

3.  The  Coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and 

Portugal, 

4.  The  South  Atiant7\«, 


No.  6.  The  Mauritius, 

7.  The  Indian  and  Paeifie, 

8.  The  Indian  Ocean,  . 

9.  Ihe  Bay  of  Bengal,  J 
10.  The  China  Seas,                               \     ^ 


5.  TheCapeofOowiHope,  \         11.  AvjAVwiaK.  \ 


IB  James  Itnray's  Catalogue, 


loS.  The     Complete    BAST    INDIA    PII«OT^     dmwxi    ficT. 

ibc  most  corrtx't  surreys,  up  to  tlio  present  time ;  bt^ing  a  body  of  Ciiartf,  Ux^i 
general  and  partioulorj'on  u  large  scale,  cxliibitiiig  the  entire  xutTigation,  bed;  -jut 
aiidlumic,  of  the  Indian  and  Cliiiiesc  Seas,  with  those  of  Australia,  and  also  tie 
seas  between  the  Jiritisli  Islet  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  particuWlj  ddii^Ttte 
for  tlie  n^e  of  shii>s  triiding  to  tl»o  Cape,  Isle  of  France^  Ktd  tJaa,  Pei^b, 
iMMiihay,  .1m-ij;,mI,  Muburu,  J'cniiiolen,  IJatavia,  Canton,  Manilla,  Swan  Mser, 
King  deorgf's  fcJound,  Port  AdilaitVo  and  Port  Jaekaon,  in  Aiiitralia;  Un^jjri 
Town  and  Launcoston,  in  Van  Diemen's  Laaid;  Bay  of  Ishiuds,  ond  IV n 
^iiholoon,  iu  JS'ew  Zealand,  i&c.,  lio. ;  lialf-boiind,  with  Biasaiu  books  and  conA>. 

tU.VlAlNlSC  THE  FOLLOWING. 

^'o.  1 .  The  World, 

2.  The  yorih  Atlantic. 

;i.  TIk-  Jini:li>h  Oliannel, 

•i.  The    C\.>asis*   of    I'rauce,    »>i)ain, 

and  Portugal, 
5.  Tlie  A/.ort'S, 
(!.  Ma<lcini, 
7.  C'npi'  "\'crile, 
S.  Thi-  Cannrii'.'', 
{).  The  Soiitli  Atlnutie, 
](►.  Si.  Helena, 
■11.  As«'eii.-?iyn, 

.l:i.  Ih-rt/il, 
■  1;J.  Cai>e  i'i'io, 

loU.  The  NORTH  AMERICA  PILOT,  rMmplott?  from  Pn-lnii^i. 

t'Dinpri^ing  all  tlie  C«»asl  of  Aiin;rica,  from  iho  Guli  of  Jr'lorida  to  Xot.i  ^e^■tia, 
jjieluding  the  Strait  of  HcUrisle,  Gulf  and  IMver  St.  Lawrenei*,  Bay  of  FuiidT, 
;in<i  the  ^vhole  of  ^Newfoundland,  with  the  principal  llarboursi,  on  a  lar!;-.' 
::eale  ,,..•••  .     jb'l  liM.  cd. 


lio.  14.  The  RiTer  Plate, 

16.  The  Cape  of  GKxxl  Hope, 

16.  The  Maurithis, 

17.  The  Tndian  ond  Paeifie, 
IS.  llie  Indian  Oee«D^ 

lU.  The  llay  of  Bengal, 

20.  The  China  Sena, 

21.  Horsburgh'a  Kast em  Pasta co?, 
iiri.  The  Strait  of  Siinila, 

28.  The  Strait  of  If  alacoa, 

24.  Coast  of  Cluna, 

25.  Australia, 

2<J.  The  North  Pacific, 
27.  The  South  Pacific. 


UONTAiyiXO  TlIE  FOILOWnfC. 


j\o.   1.  Tlie  Knglish  Cliannel, 

2.  'I'lie  St.  (u-nrtri.'fl  Channel, 
:».  We.st  Coa.st  of  iivland, 

4.  Tlie  North  Atlantic, 

5.  The  -Vzores, 


Xo.  G.  Tlie  Newfoundland  liaiik^, 

7.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

8.  The  Kivcr  8t.  Lawrenee. 

9.  Kalilax  to  the  Chesapc«Lt«y 
10.  Baltimore  to  PloriJa. 


U;o.  The  WEST  INDIA  PXIiOT,    exhibiting  the  vholo   Navi- 

;ralion  from  England  to  any  part  of  tlic  We*fc  Indies,  Coast  of  Colmnbin,  Bav  oi 
JLondunis,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  plans  of  the  principal  Harbours,  on  .i  large 
aealo  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     dL'i  llh}.  Ul. 

coyTAiNiyo  TUB  roLLowiiro. 

No.  1.  'I  he  Kngliiih  Chamicl,  '  No.  6.  Tlio  "West  Indies, 

2.  The  St.  George'd  Channel,  j             7.  The  Coast  of  Colmnbia, 

:{.  The  \Ve.M  Coast  of  Ireland,  |             8.  The  iiay  of  Honduras, 

'1.  The  North  Atlantic,  i             0.  Cuba. 

5.  The  Azores,  i                                                                          , 

LGl.  The     MTEST      INDIA      and     NORTH     AMERICA 

PILOTS  combuicil  ......  S:G  10».  Ud.    ; 

102.  The    MEDITERRANEAN    PHiOT,     comprohcnding    ilu«  | 

Liitire  of  the  Navigation  from  London  to  the  Const  of  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
Mediterranean  and  l31ack  Sea-* ;  inchiding  plans  of  the  principal  fTarbonrs,  Bajk  s, 
Roadsteadd,  and  Islands,  in  the  .Mediterranean,  Gulf  »of  Venice,  Archipelago,  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Levant  .  .  .  •  ,    kk  lUs.  Od.    ' 

COXTAIMSO  TJTE  Fc^LLOWI.VO.  | 

No.  L 'Jhc  English  Channt'l,  .  No.  0.  The  MeclitorraueaUy                          ; 

2.  I'hc  Lay  of  Jiiscny,  '  7.  Sicily,                                                   » 

3.  I'raiu.e,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  ■  8.  The  Arch  ii)clag0j 
A.  The  North  Atlantic,  I  I).  The  JJbujli   Sea, 
5.  Tlij  Gut  of  Uibniltur,  [  lu.  The Lovan  t. 
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103.  The  CATTEGAT,  BALTIC^  and  GULF  of  FINLAjJ^D 
PILOT,  extending  from  London  to  St.  Pctonburgh,  with  jAitiCular  plftns  of 
the  principal  Harbonn  in  tliOBo  Seas,  deduced  from  the  Danisb,  Sweduh,  and 
Buflsian  Surycys,  accompaniod  with  the  Now  British  and  Foreign  Cot»ter'» 
Guide £4  0s.  Od. 


No.  G.  Catteeat, 

7.  Sound  and  Groundf, 

8.  The  Baltic,        ( 

9.  The  Gulf  of  Finland. 


COHTAJXUXa  TUS  JfOLLOWIIfa. 

No.  1.  Tlie  Tliames, 

2.  Orfordneaa  to  FLunbro*  Head, 

3.  England  and  Scotland. 

4.  The  North  Sea, 

5.  Sleeve, 

164.  The  BRAZn.  PILOT,  eztcuding  &om  Enghmd  to  Capo 
Horn  and  Ca]^)o  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  Islauda  of  Madeinij  Canary,  Cape  dc 
Verde,  and  the  Azores,  on  a  large  scale       .  .  .  •    £4  IUb.  Od. 

COITTAIMIli'G  THE  f  OLLOWIKQ. 


No.  8.  Tlie  South  Atlantic, 
9.  St.  Helena^ 

10.  A»ceniion, 

11.  Brazil, 

12.  Capo  Frio, 

13.  The  River  Plato. 


No.  1.  The  English  Channel, 

2.  The  St.  George's  Channel, 

3.  The  North  Atlantic, 

4.  Tlie  Azore», 

5.  Madeira, 

6.  The  Canaries, 

7.  Cape  Vcrdcs, 

165.  The  ST.    GEORGE'S  and  BRITISH    CHANIVELS, 

and  Complete  NORTH  SEA  COASTING  PILOT,  containing,  No.  1,  1*ho  St. 
George's  and  British  Chaimels,  from  Liverpool  and  Dublin  to  London. — ^No.  2, 
The  River  Thames,  with  all  its  entrances,  on  a  largo  scale ;  including  the  navi- 
gation from  Ramsgate  and  Orfbrdncss  to  London,  with  a  plan  of  Harwich  Har- 
bour.— No.  3.  Tlie  East  Coasts  of  England,  from  Orfordness  to  Flamborougli 
Head,  with  Plans  of  Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  River  Huinbur,  on  a  large  scale. — 
No.  4.  The  East  Coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  Flamborough  Head  to 
tlie  Orkneys;  with  plans  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Earn  Islands,  River  Tees, 
Berwick  and  Sundertaud  Ports,  entrance  to  the  River  Tyne  and  Hurtlepool  Bay. 
No.  5.  A  general  Chart  of  the  North  Sea,  extending  from  the  Islauda  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  &c.,  to  Bergen  in  Norway,  the  Shetland  Islands,  &o.  .  IGs.  Od. 

106.  The      NORTH     SEA     and      COASTING      PILOT, 

eontainuig  the  following  New  Charts  upon  s  much  larger  scale  than  the  former 
ones. — i^o.  1.  The  River  Thames,  with  all  III  entrances,  on  a  large  scale. — No.  2. 
The  East  Coast  of  England,  from  Orfiudneta  to  Flamborough  Head,  with  plans 
of  Yarmouth  Roads  and  River  Humber,  on  ftlargo  scale. — No.  3.  The  East  Coasts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  firam  Flamborough  Head  to  the  Orkneys ;  with  plans 
on  a  largo  scale  of  the  Earn  Islands,  River  Tecs,  Berwick  and  Sunderland  Ports, 
entrance  to  the  River  Tyno  and  Hartlepool  Buy. — No.  4.  A  General  Chart  of  the 
North  Sea,  eitending  from  the  laliudj  of  Jersey,  Guempey,  fto.,  to  Bergen  m 
Norway,  the  Shetland  Islands,  &e.  .  ,  .  .  .  12s.  Od. 

107.  The  BNGI.AND  and  SCOTLAND  PII/>T.   containing 

the  follo^-ing  Cliarts,  viz :— No.  1.  Tho  River  Thames,  with  all  its  entrances, 
on  a  large  scale. — No.  2.  The  East  Coast  of  England,  from  Orfordness  to  Flam- 
borougli  Head.— No.  3.  The  East  Coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  extending 
from  Flamboroogh  Head  to  the  Oiteeyt,  with  plans  on  a  large  leale  of  the  ^ffwm 
Isknds,  River  Tees,  Barwick  and  Sunderland  Porta,  entranoe  to  the  River  Tyne 
and  Hartlepool  Bay      ....•••    10s.  Od. 

108.  The     COAL    TRADE    FILOTy    coutuiniug  the  folloAnng 

Charts,  via: — No.  1.  The  River  Thames,  on  a  large  scale. — No.  2.  The  East 
Coast  of  England,  from  Orfordnuss  to  FUunborough  Head,  with  plana  of  Yar- 
month  Roads  and  the  River  Humber.  No.  3.  Chart  of  the  Coal  Ports,  extending 
from  Flamborough  Head  to  Coquet  Island,  containing  plans  of  Sunderland  and 
Hartlepool  Harbours,  the  Rivera  Teea  and  I^e,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Blythe, 
and  the  Coquet  Road  {  and  illustratod  with  Tiews  of  the  principal  Lig^thousA^.    ^ 
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169.  The     HULL     and    7ARMOUTH    PILOT,    containing 

the  foUowiog  new  CharU,  yiz : — "So.  1.  The  RiTor  Thames,  with  til  its  entrances, 
on  a  large  i^e. — No.  2.  Tlio  East  Coast  of  England,  from  Orfordnoss  to  I^lam- 
borough  Iload,  with  plans  of  Yarmouth  Boads  and  the  River  Hnmber. — No.  3. 
A  Chart  of  Yarraoatn  ind  Lowestoft  Roads,  extending  (rom  Covcliitlie  to  Win- 
tcrton  Ness ;  with  plans  of  the  Stanford,  Hewett,  and  Cockle  Cliannels  lOa.  Od. 

1 70.  The  BNOLAND    and   HOLLAND    PILOT,     consisting 

of  four  sheets,  viz. : — ^No.  1.  The  Bivcr  Thames,  on  a  large  scale,  extending 
from  Orfordness  and  Bamsgate  to  London,  with  a  plan  of  Harwich  Harbour. — Xo. 
2.  The  East  Coast  of  England,  from  Orfordness  to  Flamborough  JLetd,  with  plaii;»  • 
of  Yarmouth  Roads  and  Riycr  Humbcr.— No.  3.  The  Rivers  Elbe  and  Wt-scr,  , 
Eyder,  Ems,  and  Hever,  mdudinc  Ildigoland. — No.  4.  T!ic  New  General 
Chart  of  the  North  Sea,  showing  aU  the  Navigation  from  Jerscj,  Guernsoy,  &c., 
to  Bergen  in  Norway    .......  12s-  Od. 

171.  The    NORTH     SEA    and     COAST    of    HOLLAND 

PILOTf  consisting  of  fire  sheets,  viz  : — ^No.  1.  The  RiTOr  Thunes,  with  all  its 
entrances,  on  a  Isivo  scale. — No.  2.  The  East  Coast  of  England,  from  Orfordness 
to  Flamborough  Head,  with  plans  of  Yarmouth  Roads  and  Rirer  HiuuImt. — No. 
8.  The  East  Coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  Flamborough  Head  to  the 
Orkneys,  with  plans  of  the  Fani  Islands,  River  Tees,  Berwick  and  Sunderland 
Ports,  entrance  to  the  River  Tync,  and  Hartlepool  Bay.— No.  4.  ITie  Rivers 
Elbe,  Weser,  Eydor,  Ems,  und  Hevcr,  including  Heligoland.— No.  5.  'Vho  New 
Genera]  Cluurt  of  the  North  Sea,  sliowing  all  the  Navigation  from  Jersi>y, 
Guernsey,  &e.,  to  Bergen  in  Norway     .  .  .  .  .  16s.  Od. 

1 72.  The   MARITIME  FLAGS   of  ALL  NATIONS,    on  a 

larfi:e  sheet,  richly  coloured,  Ts.  Gd. ;  if  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  eoloureil 
and  TBrnished,  158. ;  in  book,  15s. 

j  173.  The  HUAVENS.  A  cliart  delineating  the  shirs  i'rom  tlic  1st 
to  the  4th  magnitude^  inclusive,  constructed  principally  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  .  .  .  .  .    ta.  (.Hi. 

VoTK.— The  proprietor  begs  to  observe,  that  Ute  strictest  attention  is  given,  by  eon»tant  revision 
and  correction,  to  Iceep  the  whole  of  these  publications  as  free  from  error  as  It  is  possible  to  make 
them  ;  and  that  he  ia  at  all  times  very  tbankfol  for,  and  promiit  in  attending  to,  any  suggetttion^ 
for  their  improvement. 


New  Publications. 


Works  by  JABKES  GORDON,  A.M. 

LUNAR    AND    TIME    TABLES, 


I7ia)SB  TUS  PATHOKAGi:  OF 


THE   BOARD  OF  TRADE,  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE,  LLOYD'S,   AND   THE 

HONOURABLE   EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Adapted  to  New,  Short,  and  Accurate  Methods  for  finding  the  Longitude  by  Chrono- 
meters and  Lunar  Distances:  including  methods  of  applying  Correctiotw  to  a 
Lunar  Distance  for  the  Spheroidal  Figure  of  the  Eart^^  the  Apparent  Elliptical 
Forms  of  the  Sun  and  Koon^  wxd  for  the  Temperature  and  Density  of  the  Atmos- 

Shere.    With  an  Ap^ndxL,  coiiXT»iC\ik^  IcKn  «J\<^VafirDuV  tvew  Lunar  Methods, 
emonatrationB  of  ihe  "Rules,  Mid  T&^\>a«B«\;\c«i^^TKca\'^fc  V«  wwaVtmAxtl^  tho    < 
^EViblet    To  which  »©  SA^ded  lAa^^  c^  VYift  %V.vt%,«adT\a^sA  \«t  ^«Kfio%s>M«w y>2W5^\?^  ^ 
Ueavoily  bodiea.     Approved  \i:f  \Vvo  Kitetoiticm^T^ii^  wA  ^«^,  ^5^^  ^v 

Cloth       .  .  •  


^<^. 
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THE  CHARTERER'S  GUIDE; 

Being  a  Bare  guide  to  Merchants,  Sliipowuers,  Shipmasters,  Shipbrokeri^  &c.,  in 
Chartering  Ships  on  correct  principles,  containing  Tables  and  Bules  for  finding 
the  quantity  of  cargo  whicli  a  ship  can  cany,  and,  consequently,  the  freight  she 
will  earn ;  the  rules  being  founded  on  the  exact  proportionate  rates  of  freight,  and 
not  on  the  London  printed  rates,  which  are  proved  to  be,  in  many  cases,  yery 
erroneous.  Containing,  also,  an  introduction  on  Freight,  Charterparties,  and 
BiUa  of  Lading,  and  a  section  on  Exchange,  giTing  Tables  of  the  Tarious  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Moneys,  of  all  the  principal  kingdoms.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Passenger's  Act  .  .  .  .  •  •    Ss.  Od. 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  assbt  parties  eng|aged  in  Chartering  Ship«  to  odou- 
lato  the  rate  and  amount  of  freight  on  correct  princi]^c8« 


The  Court  of  Directors  of 
THE   HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

have  been  pleased  to  present  Mr.  GOBDOH  with  the  sum  of  7IFTT  POUNDS,  at  s 
Beward  fbr  hia  work  on  the  LUHABS:  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  7IFTT  OOPIEB 
for  the  oae  of  the  XSJiiKR  KA7T.  ^. 

The  Lords  Co  mmissioners 
OF   THE   ADMIBALTT 

have  alfo  been  pleased  to  grant  a  similar  Beward  of  FI7TT  POVKM. 
L—By  the  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL. 

The  mathematical part^  as  fsr  as  I  see,  m  correct  to  terms  of  the  second  order,  in- 
chisiro ;  which  is  the  proper  limit  for  Lunar  Calculations. 

The  practical  application  of  the  First  Method  is  easy  enough.  It  is  more  accvraie 
tlian  Mrs.  Taylor's  method ;  and  the  increase  of  trouble  is  so  little,  that  I  should  think 
any  good  navigator  would  prefer  it :  /  footUd  do  so  myself. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  jour  first  method ;  and,  I  thmk,  it  may  safely  be  used  for 
lower  altitudes  than  you  hare  proposed.  (Signed)  G.  B.  AIBY. 

f 

i^o^.— The  above  was  written  by  Pboi bssob  Aibt,  in  1889,  when  a  specimen  of  | 
the  Tables  was  published,  extending  only  to  Altitudes  of  15°,  whereas  they  now  extend  ' 
to  Altitudes  of  7^.  Fbofbbsor  A.'s  remark,  regarding  the  present  method  being  «Ror£  ; 
accurate  than  Mrs.  Taylor's  method,  equally  applies  to  the  similar  methods  of  Thom- 
son and  others,  as  they  are  all  founded  on  the  same  principles. 

II.— By  Rear 'Admiral  SIR    F.   BEAUFORT,    Hydrographer 

to  the  Admiralty, 

Admiralt}',  Feb.  6, 1850. 

Sin, — ^I  herewith  return  your  book,  and  hare  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  I  have 
just  made  a  very  favourable  report  of  it  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Your  Lunar  Tables  are  very  ^superior  in  merit  to  Thomson's,  and  your  mode  of 
computing  the  Altitudes  very  concise  and  convenient. 

(Signed)  F.  BEAUFORT, 

Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

III.— By  CAPTAIN  DENHAM,  R.N.,  and  F.R.S.,  one  of  the 

Surveyors  to  the  Admiralty. 

United  Service  Qub,  Feb.  14, 1850. 
Having  discussed  Mr.  Gobdon's  new  Lunar  and  Time  Tables,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  respond  to  his  invitation  of  my  opinion  respecting  them,  and  which  I  now  do, 
as  most  justly  due  to  him,  by  thanking  him,  for  myself  and  brother-seamen,  for  so 
lucid  and  brief  a  process  which  his  work  presents  to  us  for  deducing  the  Longitudes 
at  Sea.  (Signed)  H.  M.  DENHAM,  Captain,  R.N.  and  F.R  S. 
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on  this 


If  the  rcpfiator  tonnage  of  a  rcsscl  denoted  the  actual  capacity  of  the  vessel  iu 
mcaHuromcnt  tons  <rf  4k)  cubic  ft'et,  or  had  any  fixed  iwoportion  to  tliot  capacity,  it 
would  be  easy  to  caloiilato  the  quantity  of  goods,  of  any  spocificd  kiiid,  which  <I:o 
Tc«scl  w<HiU  cany.  But,  aa  the  pri^Aonl  modo  of  mowuriug  vdssela  ia  dofotiiiro,  tb«> 
xvgUter  tonnagt^  is  not  a  certain  guide  to  asoertam  tlie  quaatity  of  tMui^o  which  »  TeMcl 
can  carry,  as  much  dtfijciids  on  the  peculiar  build  of  the  TCsaeL 

good  carrying  Tci*scl  will  carry  one-half  mora  tons  than  her  register  tonnage ;  and 
liiis  principal  tfie  quantity  of  cargo  may  be  ascertained,  as  in  Article  59. 

Tlic  only  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  cartjo  which  a  vessel  i-nn 

carry,  is  to  ascertain  practically  the  quantity  of  dead  weight*  which  the  rcssci  can  tiikc 

I    ji«i  a' complete  cargo:  say  the  number  of  tons  of  coals.     Also,  ascertain  praelioally  the 

!    number  of  measurement  goods  the  vessel  can  stow;  which  will  give  the   contents  of 

,    the  vessel  in  tons  of  40  cubic  feet.     "NVitli  tliese  data,  tlie  quantity  of  any  s^^ecitlcil 

kind  of  goo<Is  ,which  a  vessel  can  take  as  a  complete  cargo  may  be  calculated  as  in 

Articles  60,  Gl,  G2.  aud  G3. 

The  mode   of  making  these  calculations  by  moans  of  Logarithma    ia    given  in 
ArticW  G-1. 

In  chartering  vessels,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  certain  rate  of  fineight  is  stated  for 
a  specified  kind  of  goods;  and  shoiUd  the  vessel  be  loadiid  with  any  other  kind  of 
i^rKKls,  the  Chartcrparty  stipulates  that  a  proportionate  rate  of  freight  will  bo  paid. 
i\  is,  therefore,  of  t)u*  utmost  imi>ortance  to  the  sliipowner  or  shipmaster  to  know 
what  the  exact  ])roportionate  rates  of  freight  of  different  kinds  of  goods  should  bo, 
in  order  that  ho  may  b«i  certain  that  he  will  earn  tho  amount  of  freight  whii>h  Jic 
csihhHs.    Tills  is  found  by  means  of  Tables  1,  2,  or  3.  SiH)  Articles  67  and  87. 

Tlie  usual  mode,  however,  of  cimrtering  vessels,  is  to  stipulate  for  a  proportionate 
rate  of  freight  according  to  the  lAmuion  pniitf*d  Bafet.     And  this  o(Yen  causes  li">s* 
and  diMappointmiMit  to  the  shiix)wncr.     Thus,  a  vessel  may  be  cliartcrctl  at  8U*.    |n?r    i 
t»n  of  tallow,  and  at  pn^portioujitc  rates  for  other  goods.     The  sliij.>owneris  contenti'il     | 
with  the  s]>ecificd  mto  of  tallow,  as  he  calculates  on  rectnving  a  ci-rtain  amount  of 
fmght  ;  hut,  if  the  rhartenVs  agent  loads  with  wheat  instead  of  t.'dlow,  the  amount    ' 
of  fpcijiiht  earned  by  the  vessel,  if  the  /jondon  prinft>d  Ttaft^s  are  usi^-d,  will  be   113  prr 
rent,  less  than  the  .•«hi]>owncr  expci'ted.     See  Article  9<>.     Again,  if  instead  of  loading    I 
with  t.'iUow,  the  vc^xi-I  is  loadcil  with  deals,  the  amount  of  fnMght  will  bo  21-^  jht 
cTUt.,  being  a  l«).ss  of  nearly  one-fourth  to  the  shipowner.     See  Article  01. 


i-argo. 


Consc«:iucntly  when  a  vessel  is  cluiHcred  to  load  at  a  certain  port,  as  it  is  well  known 
what  kind  of  cargoes  are  usually  ])roeun*d  there,  an  open  CliartiTparty  should  never 
be  signed  unless  the  rato  of  freights  for  all  kinds  of  goods  usually  loadod  at  the  port 
be  practically  specified  in  the  Chartcrparty. 

Beeides  all  the  necessary  Tables  fnr  ascertaining  Freights  correctly,  the  present  work 
t'ontains  extensive  Tablcv  of  Foreign  Weiglits,  Measiirei,  and  Moxieys,  to  enable  tho 
:*hipmiistcr  to  understand  the  accounts  he  may  receive  in  foreign  countries.  And  in 
the  Ai>i)endix  the  Passenger's  Act  is  given,  thus  rendering  tJie  work  as  complete  a 
guide  to  sliipbrokers,  shipowners,  and  shipmasters  in  chartering  vessels. 


Cap^Oqi   Sunmer's   Mvthod  of  finding   a  Siiip's  Position 

wed  and  simplified,  coutaxmwg  Wc  acA\xV\ow  <^l  Wwi  ^iwWl»  ^>:\\\l^  \jt<3^«Ri.\xs 
tofctft ion  !  and  a  new  method  ol  fti\atm^  \.Ve  TvroB  1l^.'9*c^^y>^v^^  \^  tOT.^5««t^  \^i  \. 
•he  shortest  and  easiest  ot  atxy -sov  v^^^Vi'^^^-    lN^>^xxe^  vxvCV^vV         ,    .%.^.;^.  \ 


\ 
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THE   EXAMINER  FOR   THE    NATIONAL    MARINE 

BOARDS. 

Tliii  work  ii  iuteudoil  for  thn  uso  of  Commanders  nnrl  Mates  of  Vessels,  who  arc 
desirous  of  obtainiag  a  Cortifirate  of  Quul ideations  (rom  any  of  the  Marine  Boards 
now  established  in  the  L^uited  Kingdom,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Rv.^gnlation'}  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privj.  Council  for  Trade. 

An  Appendix  it  annexed.  Tlio  First  Part  eontains  Enles  for  finding  the 
various  qiumtitics  used  in  Z^autical  Astronomy,  from  the  Nautical  Almanack,  witli 
the  reijuiaite  degree  of  accuracy.  Tlie  Second  Part  contains  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Nautical  and  Astronomioal  Definitions.  These  arc  generally  given 
very  briefly  in  Treatises  on  Navigation;  but  as  the  London  Marino  Board  re- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  them,  they  are  here  given  yerj  fully,  and  witli 
copious  notes  in  explanation;  as  it  is  probable  they  will  be  again  introduced  intu 
the  Examination.    Bound  in  Cloth         .  .  •  .  .    6s.  Od. 

Tlie  author  flatten  himself  that  this  little  work  will  enable  any  one  wlio  studies 
it  carefully  to  acquit  himself  creditably  at  his  Examination  before  any  of  tlie 
Marine  Boards. 

THE     EXTRA    EXAMINER     FOR    THE    NATIONAL 

MARINE   BOARDS: 

Being  the  eontinuation  of  a  work,  the  "  Examiner  for  the  National  Marine  Boards," 
and  containing  all  that  is  necessary^  for  an  Extra  Master  to  pass  his  Examination 
before  any  of  the  Marine  Boards.  Tnchiding  Articles  on  CMiart^rpartics,  Bills 
of  Lading,  Bottomry  Bonds,  Lloyds*  Agents,  Protests  and  Surveys,  Deviation 
of  the  Compass,  Great  Circle  Sailing,  and  Law  of  Storms.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  Arithmetical  Tables,  Elements  from  the  Nautical  .Abnanac  for  IH  j1, 
List  of  Lights  in  the  English  Channel,  Description  of  the  Lights  ol'  Stcaiuer'',  J 
and  Kules  for  Stowing  Cargoes.    Bound  in  Cloth  •  .  .    tis.  Od. 


WORKS   BY  WILLIAM  TURNBULL. 

NAVIGATION  AND    NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

A  plain  and  popular  Treatise  containing  all  the  Sailings;  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry; variotis  methods  of  aneertaining  the  Latitude  by  Meridian,  Siui;K\  and 
Double  Altitudes ;  the  T^ongitude  by  Chronometer  and  Lunar  Obsen-ations ;  and  the 
Variation  of  the  Compass  hy  Amplitndos  and  Azimuths,  and  aUo  a  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  from  Tendon  to  Madeira.  The  wliolc  being  illuslrAted  by  prmrticid  Ruliw, 
and  a  snflicient  number  of  appropriate  Kxampies,  for  rendiTing  tlu'  Studout  jirofloiont 
in  the  necessary  computations  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  Aocoiupauird 
by  a  Set  of  requi«itt»  Tablps,  with  their  explanation  and  uso  in  resolving  the  various 
Astronomical  and  other  Problems,  given  in  the  eonrse  of  the  work.  "With  an  Appen- 
dix containing  the  Principles  of  Great  Circle  Sailing,  and  twenty  additiuiial  mot  hodx  <•!' 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude.  By  Jamf.3  G-uiffix,  but  revised  and  consideraMy 
improved  and  enlarged  by  W>r.  TrRNBULL     .....  liis.  ihl. 

KEY  to  the  Exercises  of  the  above  work,  in  which  every  Question  is  worked 

■Is.  Od. 

Tn  this  edition  several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  in  as  far, 
at  lcai»t,  as  the  nature  of  tlio  observations  would  allow,  introducing,  at  the  same  tiiiu', 
such  discoveries  as  have  been  long  anxiously  desired  by  tlic  .Maritime  world. 

For  the  bettor  arrangement  of  the  subioct,  it  has  been  judged  advisable,  in  composing 
the  work,  to  eommenco  with  such  teohnicAl  terms  as  are  required  to  bei>erfectly  under- 
stood in  tlie  doctrines  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy ;  and  in  order  tluit  tliose 
terms  may  be  the  more  easily  comprehended,  thev  are  given  under  the  head  of  "  Defi- 
iniions;^'  first,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  the  elements  of  XftH//(rfion  in  its  severnl 
divisions ;  and  in  their  proper  place,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  the  ditfereiit  bi*anehes 
of  Xaufical  Asfronomt/y  these  being  considered  as  two  distinct  branches  of  the  subject.^ 
and  treated  accordingly. 


\ 
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The  definition!  peculiar  to  the  peri  of  Naf%gaU(m  are  followed,  in  their  order,  by 
brief  and  comprehensiTe  directions  for  resolring  the  different  kinds  of  Sailing  ;  and 
those  peculiar  to  Naniical  AHromomy  are  in  like  manner  followed  by  rules  for  adjusting 
the  angular  instruments,  such  as  the  quadrant  and  sextatU^  and  also  by  rules  for  taking 
the  observations  that  are  neecssary  for  ascertaining  the  ship's  pboe  by  means  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  but  this  latter  part  of  the  subject  may  be  better  acquired  through 
tlie  assistance  of  a  practical  observer,  than  by  means  of  any  written  instmciions  that 
can  be  given. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  given  very  concise  and  simple  methods  of  finding 
the  latitude  by  means  of  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planet«, 
aud  the  stars,  and  also  by  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star,  observed  at  any  particular 
time. 

Tliis  method  of  finding  the  latitude  is  weU  adapted  to  the  pnotice  of  Seamen, 
and  is  particularly  applicable  when  ^le  latitude  is  required  to  bo  found  with  gnsat 
necuracv. 

Besides  this  method  of  finding  the  latitude,  which  is  common  and  well  known, 
being  treated  on  in  almost  every  book  on  the  subject  of  Navigation,  another  new  and 
concise  method  is  given ;  it  consiits  in  taking  the  altitude  of  a  Jwavenly  body  at  any 
(liMtanco  from  the  meridian,  or  by  the  altitudes  of  any  two  objects  taken  at  the 
f*:ime  time.  This  is  a  very  useful  method  to  the  Mariner,  and  is  next  in  value  to  the 
])i'eccding  mode  of  finding  the  latitude  by  a  meridian  altitude ;  for  by  this  method, 
the  disadvantage  of  frequently  losing  the  latter  by  the  intervention  of  clouds  is 
obviated. 

Following  the  preceding  methods,  is  a  new  and  concise  process  oi  finding  the 
latitude  by  two  altitudes  of  the  same  body,  which  process  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
cijiles  of  approximation,  and  is  equally  as  correct  as  either  of  the  preceding  methods, 
provided  that  tlio  observations  are  taken  in  tlie  manner  directed ;  the  observations 
being  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  success  of  the  method  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

The  method  of  compnting  the  time  at  any  given  meridian  is  next  considered ;  and 
following  this,  is  the  use  of  the  Chronometer,  a  subject  so  eenerally  understood  by 
nautical  men  of  the  present  day  as  to  sender  it  unnecessary,  m  this  place,  to  say  any 
thing  respecthig  its  management  at  »ca ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  consiaered  su/Rcient  to 
point  out  the  practical  methods  of  discovering  its  rate  end  error ;  and  here  the  Author 
lins  cffecicd  such  improvements  in  the  mode  of  rating  it  by  eqiud  altitudes,  as  to  render 
it  the  simplest  that  has  yet  been  ofibrcd  to  the  pubUc. 

^  A  method  is  also  given  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  C7hronometer»  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  ephemeris :  this  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Navigator, 
but  more  especially  in  foreign  countries,  and  other  places  where  the  Nautical  Almanac 
cannot  at  all  times  bo  procured. 

In  the  next  place  is  given  anew  and  oonciie  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea 
by  Lunar  Obiervaiions^  independently  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax ;  this  method 
is  adanted  to  the  distances  as  now  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  It  is,  however,  in- 
tendea  for  another  set  of  distances  to  be  hereafter  computed ;  namely,  the  distance  be- 
twcen's  the  moon's  bright  limb  and  tlie  nearest  limb  of  the  other  object ;  !)y  which 
means  the  solution  of  this  very  important  problem  is  rendered  the  most  simjile  that 
hns  ever  yet  been  brought  into  use ;  for  in  the  application  of  it,  parallaxes  and  semi- 
diameters  are  dispensed  with,  these  being  the  elements  that  render  this  part  of  the 
computation  so  very  troublesome  and  perplexing  to  a  beginner,  and  even  those  of 
hu!ger  experience. 

Following  this,  is  given  a  very  useful  and  convenient  method  for  ascertaining  the 
altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  any  proposed  time,  with  a  description  of  the  Com- 
^Miss,  and  a  method  of  correcting  it  by  astronomical  observations.  After  this  comes  a 
method  of  keeping  a  Journal  at  sea,  in  which  is  given  every  ciKumstance  that  can  bo 
met  with  by  a  ship  running  on  a  lon^  voyage ;  the  whole  being  illustrated  by  a 
6ufllrient  number  of  rules  and  examples  tor  every  purpose  to  whidi  attention  may  be 
directo<l. 

With  reference  \o  the  Tables  it  may  be  stated,  that  those  which  are  common,  and  | 
liavo  been  previously  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  arc  reprinted  from  the  most  correct  i 
copi0s  ;  but  the  Tables  from  14  to  38,  both  inclusive,  are  all  new,  and  calculated  by 
the  author  himself;  and  in  as  far  as  regards  their  accuracy,  it  may  be  mentioned  tha*t  \ 
thoy  have  all  been  examined  by  diffetcncca^  IVa  ^toofii  of  which  were  compared  witli  ' 
the  on^nals,  first  by  four  different  lesjiieca^  %si^  «!^ai!wvt^\y3  V^t^i  k>asdBnt  ^a\d  smother  I 
ekiiful  individuBl,  to  tbat  it  u  ^Bnceaiuaa«d.\i3aafc  Usw^VL  «k^^  ^nr^x^  ^1  ik^  c<naRK^SUGQfiKs  \ 

have  escaped. 


\ 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  ia  presumed  that  the  work  as  it  now  appears,  with  the  Appendix 
containing  the  principles  and  praotice  of  Oreai  Cfirde  SaiUnffy  together  with  twenty 
additional  methods  of  determining  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  by  Xtmor  Ohter' 
vatiom,  will  meet  the  Mariner's  approbation,  and  prove  conduciye  to  his  intimate  and 
eztensiye  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  navigation  in  all  its  bearings. 

GRSAT  CIRCLE  SAILING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Chreat  Circle  Sailing,  comprising  the  several 
cases  which  require  the  application  of  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  with  practical 
rules  and  examples :  to  which  is  added  an  M>stract  of  the  formuls  and  rules,  with 
outline  charts       .  .  .  .  .  .  .2s.  6d. 


TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEYING. 

Containing  full  and  detailed  solutions  of  all  the  most  important  cases  of  Triangula- 
tion  that  usuallv  occur  in  the  surveying  a  Country  or  a  Sea  Coast ;  the  principles 
liercin  discussed  being  of  the  utmost  utility  in  determining  the  position  of  re- 
mote and  prominent  objects,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea.  The  whole  illustrated 
by  numerous  Diagrams,  showing  the  method  of  constructing  and  calculating  the 
several  cases  and  varieties  treated  of  in  the  work  .  .  •  .  5s.  Od. 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Comprising  the  Stereographic  Projection  of  the  Circles  of  the  Sphere ;  together  witli 
the  construction  and  calculation  of  all  the  oases  of  Right  and  Oblique  Angled 
Sperical  Triangles,  the  calculations  being  performed  by  means  of  Tabular  For- 
niulce  of  easy  reference  and  application,  deduced  from  the  development  of  a 
Spherical  Trahedral  figure  on  a  plane.  The  whole  being  illustrated  by  numerous 
Diagrams,  and  particularly  adapted  to  tlio  use  of  Geographers,  Navigators,  and 
Astronomers         .  .  .  .  .  .58.  Od. 

KEY  TO  THE  ExsBCisss  IS  Spilebical  Tbiooxometby. 

Comprising  Solutions  in  full,  of  all  the  Examples  proposed  for  the  Learner's  Exercises, 
under  the  several  cases  and  varieties  into  which  the  subject  is  divided  ;  with  the 
appropriate  formulsB  for  computing  the  three  varieties  of  each  example,  selected 
in  tiieir  order,  from  the  Tables  given  in  the  work  ,  .  .26.  6d. 


SPHERICAL  ASTRONOBIY. 

Comprising  the  Stereographic  Projeotion  of  the  Sphere,  on  the  Planes  of  the  Six  Ghreat 
Circles,  usually  drawn  on  common  Globes,  including  the  meridian,  horizon,  equa- 
tor, ecliptic,  and  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  coloures ;  with  tables  of  formuls 
and  numerous  problems  and  rules  for  determining  the  declinations,  right  ascen- 
sions, latitudes,  longitudes,  amplitudes,  azimuths,  and  mutual  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  times  of  Uieir  rising,  sotting,  and  culminating  on  the  me- 
ridian, with  various  other  particulars,  necessary  to  be  known  by  those  who  would 
become  proficient  in  the  theory  of  navigation  and  geography.  The  whole  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  diagrams  and  practical  examples,  for  exercising  the  student 
in  the  appliostion  of  the  various  rules  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

6s.  Od. 
KEX  TO  THi  ExxBCiSBS  IN  Sfhebical  Ajbtbonomy. 

Comprising  full  solutions  of  all  the  examples  proposed  for  exercises  under  each 
problem;  to  which  are  added  formulie  for  computing  the  parallaxes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  altitude,  latitude,  and  longitude       .  .  •    2s.  6d. 


THE  CHONOMETER'S  COMPANION. 

Containing  methods  for  finding  the  latitude  by  meridian  altitudes ;  by  the  reduction 
to  the  meridian ;  by  the  onange  of  altitude  in  one  minute  of  time.  The  longitude 
by  Chronometer,  without  any  assistance  finom  the  ship's  latitude,  or  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  together  with  the  true  latitude  in  at  the  same  time ;  and  Tables  of 
the  Sun'i  Dtwlisations,  Bight  A— eniion,  and  Equation  of  Timo  to  the  year  1907. 

6s.Qd« 
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THE  DAILY  ASSISTANT. 

Containing  the  Application  of  Plane  ond  Sphrricnl  Trieonometry  to  Practical  TT.nrica- 
tion  and  ?7auticnl  Astronomy ;  ^ith  a  method  of  flndincj  the  Iiatitiid<?  hy  Bfrri- 
(linn  Altitude^  :  and  a  Jonrnnl  of  a  Voyaijo  from  London  toimrds  ^fndras  ;  tW 
wholo  fully  illustrated  by  simple  Rules  and  Ernmplw,  to  complet.^  tJio  ro:!!!:: 
St  ud«»nt :  an  AppRWdix,  containing  an  extmsire  0ot  of  Rcqnislfo  T.ibl**?,  wiili  a 
copious  Explanation  of  tlioir  ust'  in  tli-?  romputatiou  of  the  dift'oreirt  C.iscs  in 
Practical  Navigation,  and  in  the  solution  of  otlwr  ProMems  in  Xauti^il 
Aitronomy.    Demy  8ro.,  neatly  bound  in  sheep  ,  .  .5s.  iXl. 

The  Nautical  Ezamiiierj  or  Catechism  of  Navigation. 

Comprising  qii«»tioaa  oad  aniwon  on  anbjocts  nocctaary  to  he  knovn  by  the  Tni»t]:'i:l 
Studout,  when  commencing  a  course  of  nautical  instruction         .  •     lb.  Gd. 


j    The  Tables  of  the  Son's  Declination  and  Equation  of  Time, 

!    With  full  Explanation  for  their  use,  for  the  yetn  1853, 1854^  1855, 1856,  1857,  and 


WORKS   BY  OTHER  AUTHORS. 


I 

I  THE  CATECHISM  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Btnuji;  a  Scries  of  ComprehcnBivoQnefitions  and  Answer*,  enabling  the  Student  io  ex- 
amine himsolf  before  applying  for  his  certificate  to  the  Boajrd  of  Eaaminntion, 
lately  establinhcd  by  order  of  llw  Trinity  ITouse ;  to  whidi  aro  added  some  Rnlos 
for  lluding  the  Stars,  remarks  upon  the  liarc»ineter,  &c.  (Second  Edition.)  Tly 
James  Grilfin.     Bound,  cloth      .  .  .  .  .  ,     'Jf.  Ud. 

THE   CHRONOMETER'S  COMPANION, 

Or  porjiottml  Solar  Almanac,  containiufii  the  Sun's  Declination,  Right  Atseension,  an<l 
K<jujitiou  ()f  Time  to  IJJOi);  with  easy  methods  of  f  hi  ding  the  Latitude  by  iho 
^^orilli.■^n  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  !Moon,  and  ytarB,  and  likewise  by  the  Pole  Star  at 
any  time.   By  Jamw  Griflln.     Bound,  cloth        ....     2d.  u-l. 

TABLES   OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS. 

(!.Wni1afcd  according  to  tlie  Rules  prescribed  by  I-aw,  including  every  desM-rijition  uf 
A''essels,  from  12  to  000  ton*,  together  with  a  complete  Kxplanatiou  of  l!ie  Mo- 
thods  of  Admeaiiiromont,  both  by  U)e  Xew  aud  Olid  MeUtods     •  •    4s.  i.Kl. 


Memoir  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Containing  Sailing  Directions  for  Navigating  the  Coasts  of  Fran«»,  Spain,  aud  Porlug:\l, 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  tlio  Azores,  Madeira,  C:ipe  Vordes.  and  idl  known 
Tnlnudi*,  Hocks,  Shoals,  and  Dangers,  in  this  Navigation  j  together  with  tho  Ka>t 
Coast  of  Soutli  America,  the  Strait  of  Alagelhaeii,  the  I'alklaiid  and  SIicII.iikI 
Islands,  'J'ierra  del  Fuego,  &c.,  Ac.  General  Description  of  Wiuds,  Ti<i«.  mid 
Cunvnts,  Tracks  to  and  fi*om  England  to  tlio  C^pc  of  Good  Hope,  Coast  of 
Brazil,  West  Indies,  North  America,  &c.,  Ac,  and  a  Copious  Table  of  Latituclfti 
and  Longitude*.     By  M.  Blochford,  irydrographcr.     Demy  8vo.  .  12*.  Ud 


/ 


Abstract  of  an  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  respect- 
ing Pilots  and  Pilotage, 

XndnLio  for  tho  bKterProservatvon  o( 'E\okV\xi^\a«^\Xa^^\)l<9<«%^  w^^  with    . 

tlio  Byo-laws,  R«;ruliii\onB,  axvA  Or^vwwaow,  «a  \«  "tCto\*,'Vcwre«A.  >w  ^V*  "tTynlvV'^    ' 
Corporation,  and  BauaionoA  by  V\vc  liOt(iC\u^l  ^M*^:\c^i  v>l  \\ia  evi>M\.  vA  W<^^ 

Bench       ..-•'* 
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A  N£W  ROTARY  PLANISPHERE, 

For  finding  tho  I^titnde  of  the  Pole  Star  at  any  time,  tlio  Meridian  Passage  of  the 
principal  Fixed  Stars,  togeihor  witli  their  Distances  from  the  Meridian,  in  one 
view,  without  any  compulation.     15y  the  nesistanci*  of  this  Planisphere,  the  ^fjiri- 
nor  will  be  ablo  to  obtain  his  Latitude,  when  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  bv  an 
alliludo  of  tUo  Pola  Star,  at  any  time,  in  tiu)  most  simple  manner  yet  known, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Eight  Ascension  of  the  Sun,  as  hitherto  required.  By 
it,  also,  the  obserrer  'will  be  able  to  know  what  star  is  on  or  near  the  Meridian,  at 
nny  i»iven  time,  when  preparinflf  to  take  obseiTation*,  ^uthout  the  assistance  of 
Xnuticnl  Tables.    Tbo  Navigator  will  also  bo  able  to  see  the  Distance  of  the 
Fixed  Stars  from  the  Meridian,  whether  they  be  above  or  below  the  horizon  at  that 
time,  which,  if  eomparird  with  those  in  sight,  will  convey  a  knowledge  of  them 
to  the  observer  very  clearly.    The  Student  will  be  able  to  find  the  Bight  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Sun,  of  tliose  Stars  given  in  the  Planisphere,  and  the  Right  Ascension 
of  the  Meridian,  to  tlie  nearest  minute  of  time  as  obviously  as  the  former,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Xautical  Tables  usually  required  .  .  lOs.  6d. 


HARRISON'S  FREIGHTER'S  GUIDE 

And  Com  Merchant's  Assistant,  with  Tables  of  First  and  Second  Class  Goods  on  a 
]>ocimal  Soale,  of  which  Wheat  is  the  Standard,  forming  a  complete  Analysis  of 
Grain  and  other  First-CUass  Goods  •  .  .  .  .     5s.  Od. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Coaster's  Guide : 

Containing  Complete  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Fast  Coasts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  the  Coasts  of  Fiance,  Holland,  and  Jutland, 
to  the  Scaw  Point,  those  of  I^orway  and  the  White  Sea,  the  Cattegat,  Baltic,  and 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  English  and  St.  George's  Chnnnelfi,  with  the  whole 
Coast  round  Ireland,  particularly  describing  the  soundings,  bearings  of  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  and  buoys,  &c.,  from  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  otlier  dangvrs,  with 
tlic  prevailing  winds,  tides,  and  sets  of  the  currents,  and  illustrated  with  several 
views  of  the  lighthouses,  charts  of  liarbours,  &c.,  &o.  Compiled  from  the  latest 
surreys  made  by  order  of  the  British,  French,  Danish,  Prujsian,  Swedif«h  and 
Russian  Qovommcnti      .......  10s.  Ud. 

Or,  without  the  St.  George's  Channel  Directions,  and  Whole  Coast  roimd  Ireland. 

7s.  Od. 

In  this  work  the  Publisher's  aim  has  been  io  give,  in  as  clear  and  sueciiiot  a  manner 
as  possible,  instructions  which  should  be  useful  oa  well  to  the  Coa;jter  as  the  Stranger, 
it  umy  be  remarked  that  the  Cliarts  of  the  Coasts  of  which  the  work  treats,  arc  cn- 
tirL^ly  new,  and  the  information  embodied  in  them  has  prlneipiUly  furnished  the  means 
of  its  publication. 

In  the  first  part  oi  the  work  are  Directions  for  the  Fast  Coasts  of  Fiigland  and 
Scotland,  the  Coasts  oi  France,  Holland^  and  Norway  to  the  Wliite  Sea,  the  Cnttct^at, 
Baltic,  atid  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  and  iu  tlio  second  part,  Direction><  for  the  English  ('h^in- 
neL  Throughout,  the  description  of  tlu>  land,  leading-marks,  shoals,  &>'.,  precede 
the  sailing  directions,  which,  in  addition  to  being  more  intelligible,  will  I'ender  tho 
work  more  easy  of  reference.  Observations  upon  the  tides,  the  t  iuie  of  high  water  on 
tlie  days  of  full  and  change,  arc  genernlly  noticed  at  the  eiid  of  llie  re3j>ec!ive  sections, 
instead  of  being  summed  up  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  tlio  work,  ns  lm>  usually  been  the 
casein  pubhcatiouii  of  this  character;  aud  this  luis  been  duu<.  fur  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, as,  by  referring  to  the  ncconnt  of  any  pai-ticular  place,  the  tidal  ri'marks,  with 
sailhig  directions,  will  be  seen  at  once,  instead  of  looking  for  them  ui  diilurent  parts 
of  the  book. 

When  Bp]:)roBchuig  land,  or  running  for  a  port^  it  frequently  hap])onB  that  i)ilots 
are  not  at  hand,  or  are  prevented  by  storms  or  a  heavy  sea  from  oilering  their  ser. 
rices.  In  such  eases,  unless  the  master  is  well  ac(piainted  with  the  harI)our,  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Sailing  l^ireetions ;  for  Charts  are 
intended  to  give  ouly  a  general  idea  of  the  coast,  and  cannot  eontain  that  information 
of  which  a  Book  of  Directions  is  capable.  The  compilation  of  a  work  of  this  naturo 
has  been  one  of  great  labour,  and  felt  to  bo  of  great  responsibiUty ;  but  the  Publisher 
trustf  that,  inasmuch  as  recourse  lias  been  made  to  every  available  document,  and  no 
eoEpense  haa  been  spared  in  procuring  information,  it  will  be  found  worthy  ^^  vV^  ^cs<c£w 
prchensive  title. 
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'         TAYLOR'S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MARINERS. 

Be«pecting  the  xnanfm^cment  of  Ships  at  Single  Anchor,  and  General  Rules  for  Sailing ; 
also,  Birectiont  for  crossing  the  North  Sea,  with  an  address  to  Seuaen  ;  to  which 


i 


is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  life  . 


Is.  Od. 


Summer's  New  Methods  of  finding  a  Ship's  Position  at  Sea. 

The  Amerioan  Edition   .        .  .  .  .  ,  .     7s.  Od. 


STCEI-'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT: 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants  and  Owners  of  ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  til 
Persons  conuecte<l  with  Shipping  and  Commerce ;  containing  the  lawa  and  local 
rogulationa  affecting  the  ownership,  charge,  and  mauagement  of  Ships  and  their 
caigoes  .  •  .  .  •  .  £1  8s.  Od. 


THE  I.AWS  OF  SHIPPING  AND  INSURANCE: 

W  ith  a  copious  Appendix,  containing  the  existing  Statutes,  Custom-hotise  and  Pllotd' 
Regulations,  Forms  of  Deeds  and  Writs,  &c.,  &c,  Bj  James  Lees,  Esq.,  Author 
of  the  "Ship  Muster's  Manual,"  "Manual  of  Mercantile  and  Bankrupt  Law,"  &c. 

Ss.  6d. 

I.EES'  MANUAL: 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Master  Mariners,  upon  the  different 
situations  they  may  be  placed  in  during  tlie  course  of  a  royage  .  .    6s.  Od, 

THE  MERCANTII.E  MARINE  ACT. 

For  improring  the  conditions  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Seamen,  and  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  the  Merchant  Service,  with  other  information  relatire  thereto.        Is.  Od. 

THE  SEAMAN'S  FRIEND, 

Containing  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,  with  plates ;  a  Dictionary  of  sea  terms  ; 
customs  and  usa^s  of  the  l^Icrchant  Service ;  and  the  American  Laws  relating  to 
the  practical  duties  of  Masters  and  Seamen.    By  B.  II.  Dana    .  .    5s.  Od. 


LORIMER'S  LETTERS, 

Being  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Master  Mariner  on  soma  subjects  eon-    1 
nected  with  his  calling.    By  Charles  Lorimer      .  .  .  .6s.  Od.    ! 

THE  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  COMPASS. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass,    j 
with  explanatory  Diagrams,  and  some  account  of  the  Compass  System    now    i 
adopted  in  the  Boyal  Navy ;  Notes  on  Navigation,  &c.,  &c.    By  Captain  £.  J. 
Johnson,  II.N.,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Compass  Do^Murtmeut  of  the  Royal 
Navv 1&.  Od. 


ELEMENTS  OF  SAILMAKING. 

A  Treatise  on  cutting  out  Sails  as  practiced  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  according  to  the    < 
most  approved  methods  in  the  Merchant  Service,  with  draughting,  and  tm  centre 
of  eilbrt  of  tho  sails.     Illustrated  with  engravings ;  and  containing  Tables  of  the    j 
full  and  accurate  dimensions  for  Jibs,  Mainsails,  &e.,  &o.    By  Robert  Kipping 

.^^_______  lOs.  6d. 

THE  SAILOR'S  HORN  BOOK. 

A  IVeatise  on  the  Law  of  Storms,  \)oix\^  «k  corav^VetA  \vTactical  exposition  of  the  Theory    ' 
of  the  Law  of  Stormt,  said  W%  \um»  Vo  l&5sa^sv«t*  ^  tML  «\bm«&  Vbl  ^  ^^tti  of  the 
world,  shown  by  iTanspawnt  cata»  wA  \M«ix^  \«wKa.  ^^  ^Oftocrs  ^8?iM&s^l^x.,  k^ 
JS«q.,  President  of  MnMeO)VffU,Ci\QaVX;iw         •  •  •  .X^.^. 
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TOE  JsAVr  or  STORMS. 

A  work  ghring  a  loll  expoaitioxi  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  with  rules  for 
aToiding  hnrricanesy  &o.  Bluatrated  with  numerous  explanatoiy  woodcuts. 
By  W.  R.  Sirt,  Esq.  .  .  .  .  .  .        Ss.  Od. 


BIARRYATT'S  SIGNAU3. 

ir  the  use  of  vessels  employed  in  the  ^ 
Captain  Macryatt,  B.K.  ..,..•  lOs. 


A  Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Merchant  Serrice.    Br 

I.  6d. 


FORXSZGN  PORT  CHARGES. 

The  Shipowners  and  Shipmasters  Directory  to  the  Foreign  Port  Charges,  at  nearly  600 
of  the  principal  ^orts  of  dl  the  Maritime  Countriea  in  the  world ;  together  witli 
the  saiUng  directions,  depth  of  water,  monies,  weights,  meatures,  kc.  By  James 
Daniel       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    7s.  6d. 

BRITISH  PORT  CHARGES. 

The  Port  Charges  at  ncarlr  600  ports,  sub-ports  and  creeks  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Islands  belonging  thereto.    By  James  Daniel  •    6s.  6d. 

NORIE'S   EPITOME  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Containing  all  necessary  instructions  for  keeping  a  ship's 'reckoning  at  sea ;  with  the 
most  approTed  methods  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude.  By.  J.  W. 
Norie        .........  16s.  Od. 

RAPER'S  NAVIGATION. 

The  Practice  of  Kayigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.    By  Lieut.  Baper,  B.N. 

16s.  Od. 


GAU-O'S  TREATISE  ON  NAVIGATION. 

In  the  Italian  language.  Containing  all  the  rules  for  determining  the  Latitude  and 
Longitude  at  Sea,  with  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Naviaatton.  By  Yincenza 
GhiUo,  Doctor  of  Mathematics  and  Nautical  Professor  in  Uie  College  at  Trieste, 
and  Honrary  Member  of  the  various  continental  learned  Societies.  In  2  thick 
Tolumea  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  £1 2s.  Od. 


THOMSON'S  LUNAR  TABLES. 

Containing  new  and  concise  methods  of  performing  the  calculations  necessary  for 
asoertaininff  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Observations  or  Chronometers;  with 
dureotiona  lor  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  fixed  start,  and  finding 
the  latitude  by  them.  iBy  David  Thomson         ....  lOs.  Od. 

HORSBURGH'S  DIRECTORY. 

A  Directory  for  JJhc  Indian  Oceans;  containing  ftill  instructions  for  visiting  tho 
various  ports  of  China  and  Australia.     By  James  Ilorsburgh  .    £4  6s.  Od. 

THE  PACIFIC  DIRECTORY. 

A  Directory  for  tho  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  descriptions  of  its  coasts, 
islands,  &c.,  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaen  to  tho  Arctic  Sea,  and  those  of  Asia 
and  Australia;  its  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  other  phenomena.  In  Two 
Volumes.    By  Alexander  O.  Findby,  F.B.a.S.        .  .  .    £3  8s.  Od. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC   OCEAN. 

A  description  of  the  Islands  in  th»  Western  Pacific  Ocean,  north  and  south  of  tha 
equator;  with  Sailing  Directions,  together  with  their  productions,  manners^  and 
eustoms  of  the  natives,  and  Yocabularies  of  their  vsxioxuk  \ftXi«xss6B5if^.  "^^  ksSacn^ 
Cheyne "^^^^  \   ^.^ 
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SAILING  DIEECTIONS. 


The    ENGUSH    CHANNEL    PILOT,    containing    Biixxtiou^ 

ibr  Navigating  the  Eugluh  GiiauucJ,  the  liribtol  Cluuiiiel,  South  Coast  of  Ireland, 
and  Ck>B8t  of  jbTranoe  firom  Calais  to  JBrest,  including  tho  Scilly  Ishmda^  aud  the 
Iilands  of  JiTsev,  Ciuenisey,  Aldcmuy,  Scrcq,  aud  Herm  .  •    3b.  Otl. 

Or,  "vvitli  nil  Addenda  txtonding  to  Liverpool     ....     4s.  Od. 

The  RIVER  THAMES,  from  London  to  the  Xore  jind  Shcenies.K, 
und  thence  through  tho  lA\sm  and  King's  Channol,  and  through  tho  ^Queen's, 
»Soutli,  and  Priuce*9  Channels,  to  Margate  and  the  Downs;  to  irhicli  axv  annexed 
Tables  of  the  ^'cw  llates  of  Pilotage         ,  ,  .  .  .     'li.  (.»d. 

The   Islands   of   JERSEY,    GUERNSEY,    AIJ3ERNEY, 

S£KC(^  and  HERH  •  .    Is.  IKI. 

The   ST.    GEORGE'S    AND    BRISTOI.    CHANNEL,    t<> 

gether  ^vitll  the  WHOLE  COABT  ROUND  UlSLAND.  particidarly  deticnbiiig  all 
the  Sands,  iShoab,  Kocki,  aud  other  dangers,  iu  ihia  navigation  •  .    3$.  Oa. 

The     DIRECTORY    FOR    THE    SOUTH,    MTEST,    and 

NOETH  COASTS  OF  IRELAND,  Jrom  Carnsoro  Point  to  Lough  Koyl?,  parii- 
culurly  di^dcribing  the  various  harbours,  anchoring  places,  rocks,  shoals,  v\c., 
u(>mi)Lled  ii'oui  ihu  surveys  ntado  by  ordttr  of  the  Lords  ConuuissionerH  of 
tlie  Admiralty,  by  Conininuders  Mackenzie,  Hnddart,  Mudge,  Martin  ^\'h^te, 
>  idal,  J .  Wolfe,  Ao.,  &o.  ......    2s.  Od. 

The  ST.  GEORGE'S  AND  BRISTOL  CHANNELS,    .nml 

])urC  of  the  West  Coast  and  inlands  of  Scotland  .  .  •    2s.  (3d. 

The  BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  in  ^vldch  arc  described  nil  the 
Shouls,  Kocks,  Buoys,  Lights,  Ac.  .  •  .  .  .2s.  Od. 

The  EAST  COAST  of  ENGLAND,   from  tho  »Soiith  Foreland 

to  Scarborough,  in  which  ore  descriU'd  the  lieadlauds,  Bayj*,  Uarboun^  lio<*kM, 
Sands,  Buoys,  Beacons,  Light-Tessols,  Ac.  .  .  .  .2s.  (3d. 

The   EAST  COASTS    of  ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND, 

from  Orfor<hios8  to  I  he  Orkneys  and  Ei^hetland  Islands,  including  the  most  rccout 
alterations  and  notices  mado  and  issued  by  the  Honuurable  Cor2)oratLoii  of 
Trmity  Hoiisi*,  and  other  important  oiUcial  coumimucation        .  •    2s.  ChI. 

The   PIRTHS   of  FORTH   and  TAY,    including  tho  Const  «..f 

St.  Abb's  Head  to  Buttonnoss,  particidarly  describing  tho  Ilarbours,  Snnd>, 
Shoals,  Lighthouses,  Buoys,  Beacons,  Ao.  .  .  .  .     la.  Oil. 

The  ORKNEY  and  SHETTLAND  Islands,  pnrticukrly  de- 
scribing the  Harbours,  Sands,  8hoals,  Lighthouses,  Ac.,  Ac.,  in  iliis  iutricati* 
navigation  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .     It.  Od. 

The  WEST  COAST  of  SCOTUiND  and  the  HEBBZDES, 

with  pari  of  the  ^'orth  Coast  of  Ireland,  containing  every  uifonuation  nivt-i*- 
Htiry  to  the  Mariner,  and  particidarly  describing  all  the  various  Louglis,  II ai*- 
boui*s,  LighthouMB,  SUon^  Eoiika,  &c.    .  .  ,  .  .    2s.  Od. 


BAHARIE'8  COASTER'S  IGUIDE. 

For  the  East  Coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  tho  English  Channrf  {  coniaiuing 
the  questions,  remarks  and  instructions  to  Oandidatea  for  the  litiutiou  of  Msstcrs   , 
and  Mates  of  Ships.    By  Alexander  Baharie      •  •  «  •    4f .  Od. 


OThe  2V0RTH  SEA  PXLOT-, 

iiaFigating  theNOKTUSEX,  Ua  W  ^^  ^.^^X^e^^r^^ 
the  ChunncU  froml^ondou  v\.rous\v\Vv.^>««^  VoUOik^Vi  ^v,  ^^^^ 
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